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JOHN'NY    LUDLOAV 


A   MYSTERY. 


"Look  here,  Johnny  Ludlow,"  said  Darbyshire  to  me — Darby- 
shire  being,  as  you  may  chance  to  remember,  our  doctor  at 
Timberdale — "you  seem  good  at  telling  of  unaccountable  dis- 
apiicarances  :  why  don't  you  tell  of  that  disappearance  whicii 
took  place  here  ?  " 

'  I  had  chanced  to  look  in  upon  him  one  evening  when  he  was 
taking  rest  in  his  chimney-corner,  in  the  old  red-cushioned  chair, 
after  his  day's  work  was  over,  smoking  his  churchwarden  pipe 
in  his  slippers  and  reading  the  story  of  "  Dorothy  Grape." 

"We  should  like  to  see  that  disappearance  on  paper,"  went 
on  Darbyshire.  "  It  is  the  most  curious  thing  that  has  happened 
in  my  experience." 

True  enough  it  was.  Too  curious  for  any  sort  of  daylight  to 
be  seen  through  it  ;  as  you  will  acknowledge  when  you  liear  its 
details  ;  and  far  more  complicated  than  the  other  story. 

The  lawyer  at  Timberdale,  John  Delorane,  was  a  warm-hearted 
and  warm-tempered  man  of  Irish  extraction.  He  had  an  exten- 
sive practice,  and  lived  in  an  old-fashioned,  handsome  red-brick 
house  in  the  heart  of  Timberdale,  with  liis  only  daughter  and  his 
sister,  Hester. 

You  may  have  seen  prettier  girls  than  Ellin  Delorane,  but 
never  one  that  the  heart  so  quickly  went  out  to.  She  was  too 
much  like  her  dead  mother ;  had  the  same  look  of  fragile 
delicacy,  the  same  sweet  face  with  its  pensive  sadness,  the  soft 
brown  eyes  and  the  lovely  complexion.  Mrs.  Delorane  had  died 
Johnny  Ludlow,— IV.  1 
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of  decline  :  people  would  say  to  one  another,  in  confidence,  they 
hoped  Ellin  might  escape  it. 

Tlie  largest  and  best  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Timber- 
dale,  larger  than  even  that  of  the  Ashtons,  was  called  the  Dower 
Farm.  It  belonged  to  Sir  Robert  Tenby,  and  had  been  occupied 
for  many  years  by  one  Roger  Brouk,  a  genial,  pleasant  gentleman 
of  large  private  means  apart  from  his  success  in  farming.  Rich 
though  he  was,  lie  did  not  disdain  to  see  i)ractically  after  his 
work  himself  ;  was  up  with  tlie  lark  and  out  witli  his  men,  as  a 
good  farmer  ought  to  be.  Out-of-doors  he  was  the  keen,  active, 
thorough  farmer  ;  indoors  he  lived  as  a  gentleman.  He  had  four 
children  :  three  boys  and  one  girl,  who  were  all  well  and  com- 
prehensively educated. 

But  he  intended  his  sons  to  work  as  he  had  worked  :  no  idle- 
ness for  him  ;  no  leading  of  indolent  and  self-indulgent  lives. 
'•  Choose  what  calling  you  please,'"  he  said  to  them  ;  "  but  stick 
to  it  when  chosen,  and  do  your  very  best  in  it."  The  eldest  son, 
Cliarles,  had  no  fancy  for  farming,  no  particular  head  for  any  of 
the  learned  professions  ;  he  i^ref erred  commei'ce.  An  imcle, 
Mattliew  Brook,  was  the  head  of  a  mercantile  house  in  New 
York  ;  he  offered  a  post  in  it  to  Charles,  who  went  out  to  him. 
The  second  son,  Reginald,  chose  the  medical  profession  ;  after  » 
qualifying  for  it,  he  became  assistant  to  a  doctor  in  London  to 
gain  experience.  William,  the  third  son,  went  to  Oxford.  He 
tliouglit  of  the  Church,  but  being  conscientious,  would  not  decide 
U[n)n  it  hastily. 

"So  that  not  one  of  you  will  be  with  me,"  remarked  Mr. 
Brook.  "Well,  be  it  so.  I  only  want  you  to  lead  good  and 
useful  lives,  striving  to  do  j^our  duty  to  God  and  to  man." 

But  one  of  those  overwhelming  misfortunes,  that  I'm  siu-e 
may  be  compared  with  the  falling  of  an  avalanche,  fell  on  Mr. 
Brook.  In  an  evil  hour  he  had  become  a  shareholder  in  a 
stupendous  undertaking  which  had  banking  for  its  staple  basis  ; 
and  the  thing  failed.  People  talked  of  "swindling."  Its 
managers  ran  away  ;  its  books  and  money  were  nowhere  ;  its 
shareholdei-s  were  ruined.  Some  of  the  shareholders  ran  away 
too  ;  Roger  Brook,  upright  and  honourable,  remained  to  face 
the  ruin.  And  utter  ruin  it  was,  for  the  company  was  one  of 
unlimited  liability. 

Tliu  shock  was  too  much  for  him  :  he  died  under  it.  Every 
shilling  he  possessed  was  gone  ;  harpies  (it  is  Avhat  Timberdale 
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called  them)  came  down  upon  his  furniture  and  effects,  and 
swei>t  them  away.  In  less  time  almost  than  it  takes  to  tell  of, 
not  a  vestige  remained  of  what  liud  been,  save  in  memory  :  Sir 
Kobert  Tenby  had  an<jther  tenant  at  the  Dower  Farm,  and  Mrs. 
Brook  had  moved  into  a  little  cottage-villa  not  a  stone's^  throw 
from  Darbyshire's.  She  had  about  two  liundred  a-year  of  her 
own,  wliich  no  adverse  law  could  touch.  Her  daughter,  Minnie, 
remained  witli  her.  You  will  hardly  believe  it,  but  they  had 
named  her  by  the  romantic  name  of  Araminta. 

William  Brook  had  conie  down  from  Oxford  just  before,  his 
mind  made  up  not  to  be  a  clergyman,  but  to  remain  on  the  farm 
witli  his  father.  When  the  misfortunes  fell,  he  was,  of  c(^urse, 
thrown  out  ;  and  what  to  turn  liis  hand  to  he  did  not  at  once 
know.  Brought  up  to  neither  profession  nor  trade,  no,  nor  to 
farming,  it  was  just  a  dilennna.  At  present,  he  stayed  with  his 
motlier. 

One  day  he  presented  himself  to  Mr.  Delorane.  "Can  you 
give  me  some  copying  to  do,  sir?"  he  asked  :  "either  at  your 
office  here,  or  at  home.     I  write  a  good  clear  hand." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do.  Master  William  ?  "  returned  the 
lawyer,  passing  over  the  question.  The  two  families  had  always 
been  intimate  and  nuich  together. 

"  I  don't  know  what  ;  I  am  waiting  to  see,"  said  William. 
He  was  a  slender  young  fellow  of  middle  height,  with  gentle 
manners,  a  very  nice,  refined  face,  and  a  pair  of  honest,  cheery, 
dark-blue  eyes. 

' '  Waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  like  our  old  friend 
Micawber  !  "  said  the  lawyer. 

"  If  I  could  earn  only  a  pound  a-week  while  I  am  looking  out, 
I  should  not  feel  myself  so  much  of  a  burden  on  my  mother — 
though  she  will  not  hear  me  say  a  v,-ord  about  that,"  the  young- 
man  went  on.  "  You  would  not  take  me  on  as  clerk  and  give 
me  that  sum,  would  you,  Mr.  Delorane  ?  " 

\\'ell,  they  talked  further  ;  and  the  upshot  Avas,  that  Mr, 
Delorane  did  take  him  on.  William  Brook  went  into  the  offico 
as  a  clerk,  and  was  paid  a  pound  a-weck. 

The  parish  wondered  a  little,  making  sundry  comments  over 
this  at  its  tea-tables  :  for  the  good  old  custom  of  going  out  to 
real  tea  was  not  out  of  fashion  yet  in  Timberdale.  Every  one 
agreed  that  William  Brook  was  to  be  connnended  for  putting  liis 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  but  that  it  was  a  grave  descent  for  one 
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brought  up  Uj  his  expectations.  I\Ir.  St.  George  objected  to  it 
on  another  score. 

Years  before,  there  had  arrived  in  England  from  tlie  West 
Indies  a  little  gentleman,  named  Alfred  St.  George.  His  ftither, 
a  planter,  had  recently  died,  and  tlie  boy's  relatives  had  sent 
him  home  to  be  educated,  together  with  plenty  of  money  for 
that  purpose.  Later,  when  of  an  age  to  leave  school,  he  was 
articled  to  Mr.  Delorane,  and  proved  an  apt,  keen  pupil.  Next 
he  went  into  the  office  of  a  renowned  legal  firm  in  London, 
became  a  qualified  lawyer  and  conveyancer,  and  finally  accepted 
an  offer  made  him  by  Mr.  Delorane,  to  return  to  Timberdale,  as 
his  chief  and  managing  clerk.  Mr.  Delorane  paid  him  a  hand- 
some salary,  and  held  out  to  him,  as  report  ran,  hopes  of  a 
future  partnership. 

Alfred  St.  Geoi-ge  had  grown  up  a  fine  man  :  tall,  strong,  lithe 
and  active.  People  thought  his  face  handsome,  but  it  had  un- 
mistakably a  touch  of  the  tar-brush.  The  features  were  large 
and  well  formed,  the  lips  full,  and  the  purple-black  hair  might 
have  been  woolly  but  for  being  drilled  into  order  with  oils.  His 
c<jmplexion  was  a  pale  olive,  his  Wack  eyes  were  round,  showing 
a  great  deal  of  the  whites,  and  at  times  they  wore  a  very  peculiar 
expression.  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  he  was  a  handsome  man, 
with  a  fluent  tongue  and  persuasive  eloquence. 

It  was  Mr.  St.  George  who  spoke  against  William  Bi'ook's 
being  taken  on  as  clerk.  Not  that  his  objection  applied  to  the 
young  man  himself,  but  to  his  probable  capacity  for  work.  "He 
will  be  of  no  use  to  us,  sir,"  was  the  substance  of  his  remon- 
strance to  Mr.  Delorane.  "  He  has  had  no  experience  :  and 
one  can  hardly  snub  Brook  as  one  would  a  common  clerk." 

"  Don't  suppose  he  will  be  of  much  use,"  carelessly  acquiesced 
Mr.  Delorane,  who  was  neither  a  stingy  nor  a  covetous  man. 
"What  could  I  do  but  take  him  on  when  he  asked  me  to  ?  1 
like  the  young  fellow;  always  did  ;  and  his  poor  father  was  my 
very  good  friend.  You  must  make  the  best  of  him,  St.  George  : 
dare  say  he  won't  stay  long  with  us."  At  Avliich  St.  George 
laughf'd  good-naturedly  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

But  AYilliam  Brook  did  prove  to  be  of  use.  He  got  on  so 
well,  was  so  punctual,  so  attentive,  so  intelligent,  that  fault 
could  not  be  found  with  him  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
Mr.  Delorane  voluntarily  doubled  his  pay — raising  it  to  two 
pounds  per  week. 
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Timbovdalo  wondered  again  :  and  began  to  ask  how  it  was 
that  young  Brook,  highly  educated,  and  reared  to  expect  sonic 
position  in  the  world,  could  content  himself  with  stopping  on,  a 
lawyer's  clerk  1  Did  he  mean  to  continue  in  the  office  for  ever?  • 
Had  he  ceased  to  look  out  for  that  desirable  something  that  was 
to  turn  up  ?     Was  he  parting  witli  all  laudable  ambition  ? 

William  Brook  could  have  told  them,  had  he  dared,  that  it 
was  not  lack  of  ambition  chaining  him  to  his  post,  but  stress  of 
love.  He  and  Ellin  Delorane  had  entered  a  long  while  past 
into  the  mazes  of  that  charming  dream,  than  which,  as  Tom 
Moore  tells  us,  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life,  and  the 
world  was  to  them  as  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

It  Avas  close  upon  the  end  of  the  second  year  before  Mr. 
Delorane  found  it  out.  He  went  into  a  storm  of  rage  and 
reproaches— chiefly  showered  upon  William  Brook,  partly  upon 
Ellin,  a  little  upon  himself. 

"I  have  been  an  old  fool,"  he  spluttered  to  his  confidential 
clerk.  "Because  the  young  people  had  been  intimate  in  the 
days  when  the  Brooks  were  prosperous,  I  must  needs  let  it 
go  on  still,  and  never  suspect  danger  !  Why,  the  fellow  has 
had  his  tea  here  twice  a-week  upon  an  average  !— and  brought 
Ellin  home  at  night  when  she  has  been  at  his  mother's  1— and  I 
—I— thought  no  more  than  if  it  had  been  her  brother  !  I  could 
thrash  myself  !  And  where  have  her  aunt  Hester's  eyes  been, 
I  should  like  to  know  1  " 

"  Very  dishonourable  of  Brook,"  assented  St.  George,  knitting 
his  brow.  "Perhaps  less  harm  is  done  than  you  fear,  sir. 
They  are  both  young,  can  hardly  know  their  own  minds  ;  they 
will  grow  out  of  it.     Shall  you  part  them  ?  " 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  shouldn't  ?  "  retorted  the  lawyer. 

William  Brook  was  discharged  from  the  office  :  Ellin  received 
orders  to  give  up  his  acquaintanceship  ;  she  was  not  to  think  of 
him  in  private  or  speak  to  him  in  public.  Thus  a  little  time  went 
on.  Ellin's  bright  face  began  to  fade  ;  Aunt  Hester  looked  sick 
and  sorry  ;  the  lawyer  had  never  felt  so  uncomfortable  in  his  life. 

Do  what  he  would,  he  could  not  get  out  of  his  liking  for 
William  Brook,  and  Ellin  was  dear  to  him  as  the  apple  of  his 
eye.  He  had  been  in  love  himself  once,  and  knew  what  it 
meant  ;  little  as  you  would  believe  it  of  a  stout  old  red-faced 
lawyer  ;  knew  that  both  must  be  miserable.  So  much  the  better 
for  Bro(jk— but  what  of  Ellin  ? 
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''  One  would  think  it  was  you  who  had  had  your  lover  sent  to 
the  right-about  '  "  he  wratlifully  began  to  Aunt  Hester,  one 
nioininf'  when  he  came  upon  her  in  tears  as  she  sat  at  her 
sewing.     "I'd  hide  my  face  if  J  were  yoUj  unless  I  could  show  a 

lietter.'- 

''It  is  that  I  am  so  sorry  fur  Ellin,  John,"'  replied  Aunt 
Hester,  meekly  wiping  her  tears.  "  I — I  am  afraid  that  some 
people  bear  sorrow  worse  than  others." 

"  Now  what  do  you  mean  liy  tliat  ?  " 

"Oh,  not  much,"  sighed  Aunt  Hester,  not  daring  to  allude  to 
the  dre^id  lying  latent  in  her  own  mhid — that  Ellin  might  fade 
away  like  her  mother.  "I  can  see  what  a  sharp  blow  it  has 
been  to  the  child,  John,  and  so — and  so  I  can  but  feel  it 
myself." 

"  Sharp  blow  I  Deuce  take  it  all '.  What  business  had  young 
Brook  to  get  talking  to  her  about  such  rubbish  as  love  ?  " 

"Yes  indeed,  it  is  very  mifortunate, "  said  Aunt  Hester. 
"But  I  do  not  think  he  has  talked  to  her,  John  ;  I  imagine  he 
is  too  honourable  to  have  said  a  single  word.  They  have  just 
<i;one  on  loving  one  another  in  secret  and  in  silence,  content  to 
live  in  the  unspoken  happiness  that  has  flooded  their  two  hearts." 

"  Unspoken  fiddlestick  ?  What  a  simpleton  you  are,  Hester  I  " 

Mr.  Delorane  turned  off  in  a  temper.  He  knew  it  must  have 
been  a  "sharp  blow"  to  Ellin,  but  he  did  not  like  to  hear  it  so 
stated  to  his  face.  Banging  the  door  behind  him,  he  was 
crossing  the  hall  to  the  office — which  made  a  sort  of  wing  to  the 
house — Avhen  he  met  William  Brook. 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  speak  to  you,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  young 
man  in  a  tone  of  deprecation.  And,  though  the  lawyer  had  the 
greatest  mind  in  tlie  world  to  tell  him  no  and  send  him  head- 
foremost out  again,  he  thought  of  Ellin,  he  thought  of  his  dead 
friend,  Roger  Brook  ;  so  he  gave  a  growl,  and  led  the  way  into 
the  dining-room. 

In  his  modest  winning  way,  William  Brook  spoke  a  little  of 
the  trouble  that  had  come  upcm  their  family — how  deeply  sorry 
he  was  that  Ellin  and  he  should  have  learnt  to  care  for  one 
another  for  all  time,  as  it  was  displeasing  to  Mr.  Delorane 

"Hang  it,  man,"  interrupted  the  lawyer  irascibly,  too  im- 
patient to  listen  further — "what  on  earth  do  you  propose  to 
yourself?  Suppose  I  did  not  look  upon  it  with  displeasure  ?^ 
are  you  in  a  position  to  marry  her  ? " 
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'  You  would  not  have  objected  to  nic  had  we  been  as  we  once 
were — prosperous,  and " 

"What  the  dickens  has  that  to  do  with  it  T'  roared  the 
lawyer.     "Our  business  lies  with  the  present,  not  the  past." 

' '  I  came  here  to  toll  you,  sir,  that  I  am  to  leave  for  NcAr 
York  to-night.  My  brother  Charles  has  been  writing  to  me 
about  it  for  some  time  past.  He  says  I  cannot  fail  to  get  on 
well  in  my  uncle's  house,  and  attain  to  a  good  position.  Uncle 
IMatthew  has  no  sf)n3  :  he  will  do  his  best  to  advance  his 
nephews.  What  I  wish  to  ask  you,  sir,  is  this — if,  when  my 
means  shall  be  good  and  my  position  assured,  you  will  allow  me 
to  think  of  Ellin  ? " 

"The  man's  mad  T'  broke  forth  Mr.  Delorane,  more  put 
about  than  he  had  been  at  all.  "Do  you  suppose  1  should  let 
my  only  child  go  to  live  in  a  country  over  the  seas  ? " 

"No,  sir,  I  have  thought  of  that.  Charles  thinks,  if  I  sIkjw 
an  aptitude  for  business,  they  may  make  me  their  agent  over 
here.  Oh,  Mr.  Delorane,  be  kind,  be  merciful :  for  Ellin's  sake 
and  for  mine  !     Do  not  send  me  away  without  hope  !  " 

"  Don't  you  think  you  possess  a  ready-made  stock  of  im- 
pudence, William  Brook  ? " 

The  young  man  threw  his  earnest,  dark -blue  eyes  into  "the 
lawyer's.  "I  feared  you  would  deem  so,  sir.  But  I  am  pleading 
for  what  is  dearer  to  me  and  to  her  than  life  :  our  lives  will  be 
of  little  value  to  us  if  we  must  spend  them  apart.  Only  just  one 
ray  of  possible  hope,  Mr.  Delorane  !     It  is  all  I  ask.' 

"  Look  here  ;  we'll  drop  this,"  cried  the  lawyer,  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  rattling  away  violently  at  the  silver  in  them,  his 
habit  when  put  out,  but  nevertheless  calming  down  in  temper, 
for  in  spite  of  prejudice  he  did  like  the  young  man  greatly,  and 
he  was  not  easy  as  to  Ellin.  "  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
go  where  you  are  going — over  the  Atlantic  :  and  we'll  leave  the 
future  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  money  you  think  to  make 
may  turn  out  all  moonshine,  you  know.  There  ;  that's  every 
word  I'll  say  and  every  hope  I'll  give,  though  you  stop  all  day 
bothering  me,  William  Brook." 

And  perhaps  it  was  as  much  as  William  Brook  had  expected  : 
any  way,  it  did  not  absolutely  forbid  him  to  hope.  He  held  out 
his  hand  timidly. 

"  Will  you  not  shake  hands  with  me,  sir — I  start  to-nigbt — 
and  wish  n^e  God  speed." 
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"I'll  wish  you  better  sense  ;  and— and  I  hope  you'll  get  over 
safely,"  retorted  Mr.  Delorane  :  but  he  did  not  withhold  his 
hand.  "No  correspondence  with  Ellin,  you  understand,  young 
man  ;  no  underhand  love-making." 

"Yes,  sir,  1  understand  ;  and  you  may  rely  upon  me." 

He  quitted  the  room  as  he  spoke,  to  make  his  way  out  as  he 
came — through  the  office.  The  lawyer  stood  in  the  passage  and 
looked  after  him  :  and  a  thought,  that  had  forced  itself  into  his 
mind  several  times  since  this  trouble  set  in,  crossed  it  again. 
Should  he  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain  :  give  Brook  a  chief 
place  in  his  own  office  and  let  them  set  up  in  some  pleasant 
little  home  near  at  hand  ?  Ellin  had  her  mother's  money  :  and 
she  would  have  a  great  deal  more  at  his  own  death  ;  quite 
enough  to  allow  her  husband  to  live  the  idle  life  of  a  gentleman 
— and  William  was  a  gentleman,  and  the  nicest  young  fellow  he 
knew.  Should  he  ?  For  a  full  minute  Mr.  Delorane  stood 
deliberating — yes,  or  no  ;  then  he  took  a  hasty  step  forward  to 
call  the  young  man  back.  Then,  wavering  and  uncertain,  he 
stepped  back  again,  and  let  the  idea  pass. 

"Well,  how  have  you  sped?"  asked  Mr.  St.  George,  as 
William  Brook  reappeared  in  the  office.      "  Any  hope  ? " 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  answered  William.  "At  least,  it  is  not 
absolutely  forbidden.  ~  There's  a  line  in  a  poem  my  mother 
would  repeat  to  us  when  we  were  boys — 'God  and  an  honest 
heart  will  bear  us  through  the  roughest  day.'  I  trust  He,  and 
it,  will  so  bear  me  and  Ellin." 

"  Wish  I  had  your  chance,  old  fellow  !  " 

"  My  chancel  "  repeated  William. 

"  To  go  out  to  see  the  world  ;  to  go  out  to  the  countries  where 
gold  and  diamonds  are  picked  up  for  the  stooping — instead  of 
being  chained,  as  I  am,  between  four  confined  walls,  condemned 
to  spend  my  life  over  musty  parchments." 

William  smiled.  "  I  don't  know  where  you  can  pick  up  gold 
and  diamonds  for  the  stooping.     Not  where  I  am  going." 

' '  No,  not  in  New  York.  You  should  make  your  way  to  the 
Au.stralian  gold-fields,  Brook,  or  to  the  rich  Calif ornian  mines, 
or  to  the  diamond  mountains  in  Africa,  and  come  back — as  you 
would  in  no  time — with  a  sack  of  money  on  your  shoulders, 
large  enough  to  satisfy  even  Delorane." 

"Or  lose  my  health,  if  not  my  life,  in  digging,  and  come 
home  without  a  shirt  to  my  back  ;  a  more  common  result  than 
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the  other,  I  fancy,"  remarked  "William.      "Well,  good-bye,  old 
friend." 

St.  George,  towering  aloft  in  his  height  and  strength,  i^ut  his 
arm  around  William's  shoulder  and  walked  thus  with  him  to  the 
street-entrance.  There  they  shook  hands,  and  parted.  Ellin 
Delorane,  her  face  shaded  behind  the  drawing-room  curtain 
from  the  October  sun,  watched  the  parting. 

There  was  to  be  no  set  farewell  allowed  to  her.  She  under- 
stood that.  But  she  gathered  from  Aunt  Hester,  during  the 
day,  that  her  father  had  not  been  altogether  obdurate,  and  that 
if  William  could  get  on  in  the  future,  perhaps  things  might  be 
suflered  to  come  right.  It  brought  to  her  a  strange  comfort. 
So  very  slight  a  ray,  no  bigger  than  one  of  the  specks  that  fall 
from  the  sky,  as  children  say,  will  serve  to  impart  a  most  un- 
reasonable amount  of  hope  to  the  troubled  heart. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  Ellin  went  in  her  restless- 
ness to  pay  a  visit  to  her  friend  Grace  at  the  Rectory,  who  had 
recently  become  Herbert  Tanerton's  wife,  and  sat  talking  with 
her  till  it  was  pretty  late.  The  moon,  rising  over  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  caused  her  to  start  up  with  an  exclamation. 

"  What  will  Aunt  Hester  say  V 

"If  you  don't  mind  going  through  the  churchyard,  Ellin," 
said  Grace,  "you  would  cut  off  that  corner,  and  save  a  little 
time."     So  Ellin  took  that  route. 

"Ellin!" 

"  William  ! " 

They  had  met  face  to  face  under  the  church  walls.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  was  sparing  a  few  minutes  to  say  farewell  to  his 
friends  at  the  Rectory.  The  moon,  coming  out  from  behind  a 
swiftly  passing  cloud,  for  it  was  rather  a  rough  night,  shone 
down  upon  them  and  upon  the  graves  around  them.  Wildly 
enough  beat  the  heart  of  each. 

"You  saw  papa  to-day,"  she  whispered  unevenly,  as  though 
her  breath  were  short. 

"Yes,  I  saw  him.  I  cannot  say  that  he  gave  me  hope,  Ellin, 
but  he  certainly  did  not  wholly  deny  it.  I  think — I  believe — 
that — if  I  can  succeed  in  getting  on,  all  may  be  well  with  us  yet." 

William  Brook  spoke  with  hesitation.  He  felt  trammelled  ; 
he  could  not  in  honour  say  what  he  would  have  wished  to  say. 
This  meeting  might  be  unorthodox,  but  it  was  purely  accidental; 
aeither  he  nor  Ellin  had  sought  it, 
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'•Good-bye,  my  darling,"  he  said  with  emotion,  clasping  her 
hands  in  his.  ' '  As  we  liave  met,  there  cannot  be  much  wronof 
in  our  Sitj'ing  it.  I  may  not  write  to  you,  Ellin  ;  I  may  not  even 
ask  you  to  think  of  me;  I  may  not,  I  suppose,  tell  you  in  so 
many  words  that  I  shall  think  of  you  ;  but,  believe  this  :  I  go 
out  with  one  sole  aim  and  end  in  view — that  of  striving  to  make 
a  position  sufficiently  fair  to  satisfy  your  father.'' 

The  tears  were  coursing  downi  her  cheeks  ;  she  could  hardly 
speak  for  agitation.     Their  hearts  were  aching  to  pain. 

"  I  will  be  true  to  you  always,  William,"  she  whispered.  "  I 
will  wait  for  you,  though  it  be  to  the  end  of  life. " 

To  be  in  love  with  a  charming  young  lady,  and  to  have  her  all 
to  yourself  in  a  solitary  graveyard  under  the  light  of  the  moon, 
presents  an  irresistible  temptation  for  taking  a  kiss,  especially  if 
the  kiss  is  to  be  a  farewell  kiss  for  days  and  for  years.  William 
Brook  did  not  resist  it ;  very  likely  did  not  try  to.  In  spite  of 
Mr.  Delorane  and  every  one  else,  he  took  his  farewell  kiss  from 
Ellin's  lips. 

Then  they  parted,  he  going  one  way,  she  the  other.  Only 
those  of  us — there  are  not  many — who  have  gone  through  this 
parting  agony  can  know  how  it  wrings  the  heart. 

But  sundry  superstitious  gossips,  liearing  of  this  afterwards, 
assured  Ellin  that  it  must  be  unlucky  to  say  farewell  amidst 
graves. 

The  time  went  on.  William  Brook  wrote  regularly  to  his 
people,  and  Minty  whispered  the  news  to  Ellin  Delorane.  He 
would  send  kind  remembrances  to  friends,  love  to  those  who 
cared  for  it.  He  did  not  dislike  the  work  of  a  mercantile  life, 
and  thought  he  should  do  well — in  time. 

In  time.  There  was  the  rub,  you  see.  We  say  "  in  time  " 
when  we  mean  next  Christmas,  and  we  also  say  it  when  we  mean 
next  century.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year  William  Brook  was 
commanding  a  handsome  salaiy  ;  but  the  riches  that  might 
enable  him  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  Miss  Delorane  loomed 
obscurely  in  the  distance  yet.  Ellin  seemed  strong  and  well, 
gay  and  cheerful,  went  about  Timberdale,  and  laughed  and 
talked  with  the  world,  just  as  though  she  had  never  had  a  lover, 
or  was  not  waiting  for  somebody  over  the  water.  Mr,  Delorane 
thought  she  must  have  forgotten  that  scapegrace,  and  he  hoped 
it  was  so. 
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It  was  about  this  time,  the  end  of  the  first  year,  that  a  piece 
of  good  hick  fell  to  Mr.  St.  George.  He  came  into  a  fortune. 
Some  relative  in  the  West  Indies  died  and  left  it  to  him.  Tim- 
berdale  put  it  down  at  a  thousand  pounds  a-yeai-,  so  I  suppose  it 
might  be  about  five  lunidred.  It  was  thouglit  he  might  be  for 
giving  up  his  post  at  Mr.  Delorane's  to  be  a  gentleman  at  large. 
But  lie  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  quitted  his  lodgings  over 
Salmon's  shop,  and  went  into  a  pretty  house  near  Timberdale 
Court,  with  a  groom  and  old  Betty  Huntsman  as  housekeeper, 
and  set  up  a  handsome  gig  and  a  grey  horse.  And  that  was  all 
the  change. 

As  the  second  year  went  on,  Ellin  Delorane  began  to  droop  a 
little.  Aunt  Hester  did  not  like  it.  One  of  the  kindest  friends 
Ellin  had  was  Alfred  St.  George.  After  the  departure  of  y<jung 
Brook,  he  had  been  so  tender  with  Ellin,  so  considerate,  so 
indulgent  to  her  sorrow,  and  so  regretful  (like  herself)  of 
William's  absence,  that  he  had  won  her  regard.  "  It  will  be  all 
right  when  he  comes  back,  Ellin,"  he  would  whisper  :  "  only  be 
patient." 

But  in  this,  the  second  year,  Mr.  St.  George's  tone  changed. 
It  may  be  that  he  saw  no  hope  of  any  happy  return,  and  deemed 
that,  for  her  own  sake,  he  ought  to  repress  any  hope  left  in  her. 

"  There's  no  more  chance  of  his  returning  with  a  fortune  than 
there  is  of  my  going  up  to  the  moon,"  he  said  to  Tod  con- 
fidentially one  day  when  we  met  him  striding  along  near  the 
Ravine, 

"Don't  suppose  there  is— in  this  short  time,"  responded  Tod. 

' '  I'm  afraid  Ellin  sees  it,  too  :  she  seems  to  be  losing  her 
spirits.  Ah,  Brook  should  have  done  as  I  advised  him — gone  a 
little  farther  and  dug  in  the  gold-fields.  He  might  have  come 
back  a  Croesus  then.  As  it  is— whew  !  I  wouldn't  give  a  copper 
sixpence  for  his  chance." 

"Do  you  know  what  I  heard  say,  St.  George? — that  you'd 
like  to  go  in  for  the  little  lady  yourself." 

The  white  eye-balls  surrounding  St.  George's  dark  orbs  took  a 
tinge  of  yellow  as  they  rolled  on  Tod.  ' '  Who  said  it  ? "  he 
asked  quietly. 

"  Darbyshire.  He  says  you  are  in  love  with  her  as  much  as 
ever  Brook  was. " 

St.  George  laughed.  "  Old  Darbyshire  ?  Well,  perhaps  he  is 
not  far  wrong.     Any  way,  love's  free,  I  believe.     Were  1  her 
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father,  Brook  should  prove  his  eligibility  to  propose  for  her,  or 
else  give  her  up.     Good-day,  Todhetley  ;  good-day,  Johnny." 

St.  George  went  oft'  at  a  quick  pace.  Tod,  looking  after  him, 
made  his  comments.  ' '  Should  not  wonder  but  he  wins  her. 
He  is  the  better  man  of  the  two " 

"  The  better  man  I "'  I  interrupted. 

"  As  to  means,  at  any  rate  :  and  see  what  a  fine  ujDright  free- 
limbed  fellow  he  is  !  And  where  will  you  find  one  more  agree- 
able ? " 

"  In  tongue,  nowhere  ;  I  admit  that.  But  I  wouldn't  give  up 
William  Brook  for  him,  were  I  Ellin  Delorane. " 

That  St.  George  was  in  love  with  her  grew  as  easy  to  be  seen 
as  is  the  round  moon  in  harvest.  Small  blame  to  him.  Who 
could  be  in  the  daily  companionship  of  a  sweet  gii-l  like  Ellin 
Delorane,  and  not  learn  to  love  her,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Tod 
told  St.  George  he  wished  he  had  his  chance. 

At  last  St.  George  spoke  to  her.  It  was  in  April,  eighteen 
months  after  Brook's  departure.  Ellin  was  in  the  garden  at 
sunset,  busy  with  the  budding  flowers,  when  St.  George  came 
to  join  her,  as  he  sometimes  did,  on  leaving  the  office  for  the 
day.  Aunt  Hester  sat  sewing  at  the  open  glass-doors  of  tlie 
window. 

"I  have  been  gardening  till  I  am  tired,"  was  Ellin's  greet- 
ing to  him,  as  she  sat  down  on  a  bench  near  the  sweetbriar 
bush. 

"You  look  pale,"  said  Mr.  St.  George.  "  You  often  do  look 
pale  now,  Ellin  :  do  you  think  you  can  be  quite  well  ? " 

"Pray  don't  let  Aunt  Hester  overhear  you,"  returned  Ellin 
in  covert,  jesting  tones.  "  She  begins  to  have  fancies,  slie  says, 
that  I  am  not  a.s  well  as  I  ouglit  to  be,  and  threatens  to  call  in 
Mr.  Darbyshire." 

"  You  need  some  one  to  take  care  of  you  ;  some  one  near  and 
dear  to  you,  who  would  study  your  every  look  and  action,  who 
would  not  sufi'er  the  winds  of  heaven  to  blow  upon  your  face  too 
roughly,"  went  on  St.  George,  plunging  into  Shakespeare.  "  Oh, 
Ellin,  if  you  would  suffer  me  to  be  that  one " 

Her  face  turned  crimson  ;  her  lips  parted  with  emotion  ;  she 
rose  up  to  interrupt  him  in  a  sort  of  terror. 

"Pray  do  not  continue,  Mr.  St.  George.  If— if  I  understand 
you  rightly,  that  you — that  you •  " 

"That  I  WKuld  be  your  loving  husband,  Ellin  •  that  I  would 
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shelter  you  from  all  ill  until  death  us  do  part.    Yes,  it  is  nothing 
less  than  tliat." 

"  Then  you  must  please  never  to  speak  of  such  a  tiling  again  ; 
never  to  think  i>f  it.  Oh,  do  not  let  me  find  that  I  have  been 
mistaking  you  all  this  time,"  she  added  in  uncontrollable  agita- 
tion :  /'  that  while  1  have  ever  welcomed  you  as  my  friend — and 
his— you  have  been  swayed  by  another  motive  1  " 
'  He  did  not  like  the  agitation  ;  he  did  not  like  the  words  ;  and 
he  bit  his  lips,  striving  for  calmness. 

"  This  is  very  hard,  Ellin." 

"  Let  us  understand  each  other  once  for  all,"  she  said — "and 
oh,  I  am  so  sorry  that  there's  need  to  say  it.  What  you  have 
hinted  at  is  impossible.  Impossible  :  please  not  to  mistake 
me.  Yuu  have  been  my  very  kind  friend,  and  I  value  you  ; 
and,  if  you  will,  we  can  go  on  still  on  the  same  pleasant  terms, 
caring  for  one  another  in  friendshij:).  There  can  be  nothing 
more." 

"  Tell  me  one  thing,"  he  said :  "  wc  had  better,  as  you 
intimate,  understand  each  other  fully.  Can  it  be  that  your 
hopes  are  still  fixed  upon  William  Brook  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  in  a  low  tone,  as  she  turned  her  face 
away.  "  I  hope  he  will  come  home  yet,  and  that-^that  matters 
may  be  imojthed  for  us  with  }>apa.  Whilst  that  hope  remains 
it  is  simply  treason  to  talk  to  me  as  you  would  have  done,"  she 
concluded  with  a  spurt  of  anger. 

"  Ellin,"  called  out  Aunt  Hester,  putting  her  head  out  beyond 
the  glass-doors,  "  the  sun  has  set  ;  j^ou  had  better  come  in." 

"One  moment,  Ellin,"  cried  Mr.  St.  George,  preventing  her  : 
'•  will  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

"Forgive  and  forget,  too,"  smiled  Ellin,  her  brow  smoothing 
itself.      "  But  you  must  never  recur  to  the  subject  again." 

So  Mr.  St.  George  went  home,  his  accounts  settled — as  Tod 
would  have  said  :  and  the  days  glided  on. 

"  What  is  it  that  ails  Ellin  ? ' 

It  was  a  piping-hot  morning  in  July,  in  one  of  the  good  old 
hot  summers  that  we  seem  never  to  get  now  ;  and  Aunt  Hester 
sat  in  her  parlour,  its  glass-doors  open,  adding  up  the  last  week's 
bills  of  the  butcher  and  the  baker,  when  she  was  interrupted  l)y 
this  question  from  her  brother.  He  had  come  stalking  upon 
her,  rattling  as  usual,  though  quite  unconsciously,  the  silver  in 
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liis  trousers  pockets.     The  trousers  were  of  naiikeen :  elderly 
gentleiueu  wore  them  in  those  days  for  coolness. 

"What  ails  her  1  ''  repeated  Aunt  Hester,  dropping  the  bills 
in  alarm.      "  Why  do  you  ask  me,  John  i '' 

"Now,  don't  you  think  you  should  have  been  a  Quaker?" 
retorted  Mr.  Delorane.  "I  put  a  simple  question  to  you,  and 
you  reply  to  it  by  asking  me  another.  Please  to  answer  mine 
tirst.     What  is  it  that  is  the  matter  with  Ellin  I  " 

Aunt  Hester  sighed.  Of  too  timid  a  nature  to  put  forth  her 
own  o])inion  upon  any  subject  gratuitously  in  her  brother's 
house,  slie  hardly  liked  to  give  it  even  when  asked  for.  For  the 
2)ast  few  weeks  Ellin  had  been  ahnost  palpaljly  fading  ;  was 
silent  and  dispirited,  losing  her  bright  colour,  growing  thinner  ; 
might  be  heard  catching  her  breath  in  one  of  those  sobbing  sighs 
tliat  betoken  all  too  surely  some  secret,  ever-present  sorrow. 
Aunt  Hester  had  observed  this  .  she  now  supi)osed  it  had  at 
length  penetrated  to  the  observation  of  her  brother. 

'•  Can't  you  speak  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  I  dcni't  know  what  to  say,  John.  Ellin  does  not  seem  well, 
and  looks  languid  :  of  course  this  broiling  weather  is  against  us 
all.     But " 

"But  what?"  cried  the  lawyer,  as  she  paused.  "As  to 
broiling  weather,  that's  nothing  new  in  July." 

"Well,  John— only  you  take  me  up  so— and  I'm  sure  I 
shouldn't  like  to  anger  you.  I  was  about  to  add  that  I  think  it 
is  not  so  much  illness  of  body  with  Ellin  as  illness  of  mind.  If 
one's  mind  is  ransacked  with  perpetual  Wfjrry " 

"Racked  with  perpetual  worry,"  interrupted  Mr.  Delorane,  un- 
consciously correcting  her  mistake.    ' '  What  has  she  to  worry  her  ? " 

"Dear  me  !  I  suppose  it  is  about  William  Brook.  He  has 
been  gone  nearly  two  years,  John,  and  seems  to  be  no  nearer 
coming  home  with  a  fortune  than  he  was  when  he  left.  I  take 
it  that  this  troubles  the  child  :  she  is  losing  hope." 

Mr.  Delorane,  standing  before  the  open  window,  his  back  to 
his  sister,  turned  the  silver  coins  about  in  his  pockets  more 
vehemently  than  before.     "  You  say  she  is  not  ailing  in  body  ?  " 

"  Not  yet.     She  is  never  very  strong,  you  know.' 

"Then  there's  no  need  to  be  uneasy." 

"Well,  John -not  yet,  perhaps.  But  should  this  state  of 
despair,  if  I  don't  use  too  strong  a  word,  continue,  it  will  tell  in 
time  upon  her  health,  and  might  bring  on— bring  on " 
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"Bring  on  whiit  ?  "  sharply  asked  the  lawyer. 

"I  was  thinking  of  her  mother,"  said  poor  Aunt  Hester,  with 
as  much  deprecation  as  tliough  lie  liud  Ijeen  tlie  Great  Mogul : 
"  but  I  trust,  John,  you  won't  be  too  angry  witli  me  for 
saying  it." 

Mr.  Deloranc  did  not  say  whether  he  was  angry  or  not.  He 
stood  tliere,  iingering  his  sixi)ences  and  sliillings,  gazing  ap- 
parently at  the  grass-plat,  in  reality  seeing  nothing.  He  was 
recalling  a  past  vision  :  that  of  his  delicate  wife,  dying  of  con- 
sumi>tion  before  her  time  ;  he  seemed  to  see  a  future  vision  : 
that  of  his  daughter,  dying  as  she  had  died. 

"  When  it  conies  to  dreams,"  timidly  went  on  Aunt  Hester, 
"I  can't  say  I  like  it.  Not  that  I  am  one  to  i)ut  faith  in  the 
foolish  signs  old  wives  talk  of — that  if  you  dream  of  seeing  a 
snake,  you've  got  an  enemy ;  or,  if  you  seem  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  a  lot  of  l)eautiful  white  flowers,  it's  a  token  of  somebody's 
death.  I  am  not  so  silly  as  that,  John.  But  for  some  time  past 
Ellin  has  dreamt  perpetually  of  one  theme — that  of  being  in 
trouble  about  William  Brook.  Night  after  night  she  seems  to  be 
searching  for  him  :  he  is  lost,  and  she  cannot  tell  how  or  where." 

Had  Aunt  Hester  suddenly  begun  to  hold  forth  in  the  un- 
known tongue,  it  could  not  have  brought  greater  surprise  to  Mr. 
Delorane.     He  turned  short  round  to  stare  at  her. 

"  Seeing  what  a  wan  and  weary  face  the  child  has  come  down 
with  of  late,  I  taxed  her  with  not  sleeping  well,"  continued 
Aunt  Hester,  "and  she  confessed  to  me  that  she  was  feeling  a 
good  bit  troubled  by  her  dreams.  She  generally  has  them 
towards  morning,  and  the  theme  is  always  the  same.  Tiie 
dreams  vary,  but  the  subject  is  alike  in  all — William  Brouk  is 
lost,  and  she  is  searching  for  him." 

"  Nonsense  !     Rubbish  I  "  put  in  Mr.  Delorane. 

"Well,  John,  I  dare  say  it  is  nonsense,"  conceded  Aunt 
Hester  meekly  :  "but  1  confess  I  don't  like  dreams  that  come 
to  you  persistently  niglit  after  night  and  always  upon  one  and 
the  same  subject.  Why  should  they  come  ? — that's  what  I  ask 
myself.  Be  sure,  though,  I  make  light  of  the  matter  to  Ellin, 
and  tell  her  her  digestion  is  out  of  order.  Over  and  over  again, 
she  says,  they  seem  to  have  the  clue  to  his  hiding  place,  but 
they  never  succeed  in  finding  him.  And — and  I  am  afraid, 
John,  that  tlie  child,  through  this,  has  taken  up  the  notion  that 
she  shall  never  see  him  ac;iun." 
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Mr.  Delurano,  making  some  impatient  remark  about  the 
absurdity  of  women  in  general,  turned  round  and  stood  looking 
into  the  garden  as  before.  Ellin's  "mind  was  getting  unhinged 
with  the  lung  seixaration,  she  had  begun  to  regard  it  as  hopeless, 
and  hence  these  dreams  that  Brook  was  "  lost,"  he  told  himself, 
and  with  reason  :  and  what  was  he  to  do  ? 

Huw  long  he  stood  thus  in  perfect  silence,  no  sound  to  be 
heard  but  the  everlasting  jingling  of  the  loose  silver,  Aunt 
Hester  did  not  know  ;  pretty  near  an  hour  she  thought.  She 
wished  he  would  go  ;  she  felt  very  uncomfortable,  as  she  always 
did  feel  when  she  vexed  him^and  here  were  the  bills  waiting  to 
be  added  up.  At  length  he  turned  sharply,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  has  come  to  some  decision,  and  returned  to  the  office. 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  do  it  myself,"  he  remarked  to  Mr. 
St.  George." 

"Do  what,  sir?" 

*'  Send  for  that  young  fellow  back,  and  let  them  set  up  ia 
some  little  homestead  near  me.     I  mean  Brook." 

"  Brook  I  "  stammered  St.  George. 

"  Here's  Ellin  beginning  to  fade  and  wither.  It's  all  very  well 
for  her  aunt  to  talk  about  the  heat !  I  know.  She  is  pining 
after  him,  and  I  can't  see  her  do  it ;  so  he  must  come  home." 

Of  all  the  queer  shades  that  can  be  displayed  by  the  human 
countenance,  about  the  queerest  appeared  in  that  of  Mr.  St. 
George.  It  was  not  purple,  it  was  not  green,  it  was  not  yellow  ; 
it  was  a  mixture  of  all  three.  He  gazed  at  his  chief  and  master 
as  one  gazes  at  a  madman. 

"Brook  can  come  into  the  office  again,"  continued  Mr. 
Delorane.  "I  don't  like  young  men  to  be  idle  ;  leads  'em  into 
temptation.  We'll  make  him  head  clerk  here,  next  to  you,  and 
give  him  a  couple  of  hundred  a-year.     If — what's  the  matter  ?  " 

For  the  strange  look  on  his  manager's  face  had  caught  the  eye 
of  Mr.  Delorane.     St.  George  drew  three  or  four  deep  breaths. 

"Have  you  thought  of  Miss  Delorane,  sir — of  her  interests — • 
in  planning  this  ? "  he  presently  asked. 

"  Why,  that's  what  I  do  think  of  ;  nothing  else.  You  may  be 
sure  I  shouldn't  think  of  it  for  the  interest  of  Brook.  All  the 
same,  I  like  the  young  man,  and  always  shall.  The  child  is 
moping  herself  into  a  bad  way.  Where  shall  I  be  if  she  should 
go  into  a  decline  like  her  mother  ?  No,  no  ;  she  shall  marry 
and  have  proper  interests  around  her." 
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"She  could  do  that  without  being  sacrificed  to  Brook,  re- 
turned St.  Uci>rj.,'e  in  a  low  tone.  "Tlicro  are  otliers,  sir,  of 
good  and  suitable  position,  who  would  be  thankful  to  take  her — 
whose  pride  it  would  be  to  cherish  her  and  render  every  moment 
i)f  her  life  hap])y." 

"Oil,  I  know  that;  you  are  one  nf  "em,''  returned  Mr. 
Delorane  carelessly.  "  It's  what  all  you  young  sparks  are  ready 
to  say  of  a  pretty  girl,  especially  if  she  be  rich  as  well.  But 
don't  you  see,  St.  George,  that  Ellin  does  not  care  for  any  of 
you.     Her  heart  is  fixed  upon  Brook,  and  Brook  it  must  be." 

Of  course  this  news  came  out  to  Timbcrdale.  Some  peojilc 
blamed  Mr.  Delorane,  others  praised  him.  Delorane  must  be 
turning  childish  in  his  old  age,  said  one  ;  Delorane  is  doing  a 
good  and  a  wise  thing,  cried  another.  Opinions  vary  in  this 
world,  you  know,  and  ever  will,  as  proved  to  us  in  the  fable  of 
the  old  man  and  his  ass. 

But  now— and  it  was  a  strange  thing  to  happen— the  very 
next  day  Mr.  Delorane  received  a  letter  from  William  Brook, 
eight  closely  written  pages.  Briefly,  this  was  its  substance. 
The  uncle,  Matthew  Brook  of  New  York,  was  about  to  establisli 
a  house  in  London,  in  correspondence  with  his  own  ;  he  had 
offered  the  managership  of  it  to  William,  with  a  small  share 
of  profits,  guaranteeing  that  the  latter  should  not  be  less  than 
eeven  hundred  a-year. 

"  And  if  you  can  only  be  induced  to  think  this  enough  for  us 
to  begin  upon,  sir,  and  will  give  me  Ellin,"'  wrote  the  young 
man,  "I  can  but  say  that  I  will  strive  to  prove  my  gratitude  in 
loving  care  for  her  ;  and  I  trust  you  will  not  object  to  her  living 
in  London.  T  leave  New  Tork  next  month,  to  be  in  England  in 
September,  landing  at  Liverpool,  aiid  I  shall  make  my  way  at 
once  to  Timberdale,  hoping  you  will  allow  me  to  plead  my  cause 
in  person." 

"No  no,  Master  William,  you  won't  carry  my  daughter  ofl;'  to 
London,"  commented  Mr.  Delorane  aloud,  when  he  had  read 
the  letter— not  but  that  it  gratified  him.  "You  must  give  up 
your  i)ost,  young  man,  and  settle  down  by  me  here,  if  you  are 
to  have  Ellin.  I  don't  see,  St.  George,  why  Brook  should  not 
make  himself  into  a  lawyer,  legal  and  proper,"  added  he 
thoughtfully.  "  He  is  young  enough — and  he  does  not  dislike 
the  work.  You  and  he  might  be  associated  together  after  I  am 
dead  :  '  Brook  and  St.  George.'  " 
Johnny  Liiillow. — IV.  ^ 
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I^Ir.  St.  George's  face  turned  crusty  :  he  did  not  like  to  liear 
his  name  put  next  to  Brook's.  "1  never  feel  too  sure  of  my 
own  future,"  lie  said  in  reply.  "Now  that  I  am  at  my  ease  in 
tlie  world,  tempting  visions  come  often  enough  across  me  of 
travelling  out  to  see  it." 

Mr.  Delorane  wrote  a  short,  pithy  note  in  answer  to  tlic 
:il)peal  of  William  Brook,  telling  him  he  might  come  and  talk  to 
liim  as  soon  as  he  returned.  "  The  young  fellow  may  have  left 
New  York  before  it  can  reach  him,"  remarked  the  lawyer,  as  he 
put  the  letter  in  the  post ;  "but  if  so,  it  does  not  much  matter." 

80  there  was  Timberdale,  all  cock-a-hoop  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  William  Brook  again,  and  the  wedding  that  was  to  follow. 
Sam  Mullet,  the  clerk,  was  for  setting  the  bells  to  ring  before- 
hand. 

Some  people  thmk  September  the  pleasantest  month  in  the 
year,  when  the  heats  of  summer  have  passed  and  the  frosts  of 
winter  have  not  come.  Never  a  finer  September  than  we  had 
that  autumn  at  Timberdale  ;  the  skies  looked  bright,  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  were  putting  on  their  tints  of  many  colours,  and  the 
land  was  not  yet  quite  shorn  of  its  golden  grain. 

All  tlie  world  was  looking  out  for  William  Brook.  He  did 
not  come.  Disappointment  is  the  lot  of  man.  Of  woman  also. 
AVhen  the  third  week  was  dragging  itself  along  in  expectancy,  a 
letter  came  to  Mrs.  Brook  from  William.  It  was  to  say  that  his 
return  home  was  somewhat  delayed,  as  he  should  have  to  take 
Jamaica  en  route,  to  transact  some  business  at  Kingston  for  his 
uncle.  He  should  then  proceed  direct  from  Kingston  by 
steamer  to  Liverpool,  which  place  he  hoped  to  reach  before  the 
middle  of  October.  "Tell  all  my  friends  this,  that  they  may 
not  wonder  at  my  delay,"  the  letter  concluded  ;  but  it  contained 
no  intimation  that  he  had  received  the  answer  written  by  Mr. 
Delorane. 

A  short  postscript  was  yet  added,  in  these  words  :  "Alfred  St. 
George  has,  I  know,  some  relatives  living  in,  or  near  Kingston 
—planters,  I  believe.  Tell  him  I  shall  call  upon  them,  if  I  can 
make  time,  to  see  whether  they  have  any  commands  for  him." 

Long  before  tlie  middle  of  October,  Ellin  Delorane  became 
obviously  restless.  A  sort  of  uneasy  impatience  seemed  to  have 
taken  possession  of  her  :  and  without  cause.  One  day,  when 
We  called  at  Mr.  Delorane's  to  take  a  message  from  home,  Ellin 
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was  in  tlie  garden  with  lier  outdoor  things  on,  waiting  to  go  out 
with  hi'i  aunt. 

"  \\'hat  a  ridiculous  gooso  you  are!"  began  Tod.  "I  hear 
j'ou  have  tiiken  up  the  notion  that  Sweet  William  has  gone  down 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea." 

"I'm  sure  I  have  not,"  .said  Ellin.  "Aunt  Hester  nuist  have 
told  3'ou  that  falile  wlien  slie  was  at  Crabb  Cot  yesterday." 

"Just  so.  She  and  the  mater  laid  their  gossiping  caps 
together  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour — and  all  about  the  foolish- 
ness of  Miss  Ellin  Delorane.  ' 

"^^'liy,  y^JU  know,  Ellin,"  I  put  in,  "it  is  hardly  the  middle 
of  October  yet. " 

"I  tell  mj-.self  that  it  is  not,"'  she  answered  gravely.  "But, 
somehow,  Johnny,  I  don't— don't— expect— him." 

"Now,  what  on  earth  do  you  mean  ? " 

"I  wish  I  knew  wliat.  All  I  can  tell  you  is,  tliat  when  his 
mother  received  that  letter  from  William  last  month,  saying  his 
return  was  delayed,  a  sort  of  foreboding  seized  liold  of  me,  an 
apprehension  that  he  would  never  come.  I  try  to  shake  it  oti', 
but  I  cannot.  Each  day,  as  the  days  come  round,  only  serves 
to  make  it  stronger."' 

"Don't  you  think  a  short  visit  to  Droitwich  would  do  you 
good,  Ellin  ? "  cried  Tod,  which  was  our  Worcestershire  fasliion 
of  recommending  people  to  the  lunatic  asylum. 

"Just  listen  to  him,  Johnny  I "'  she  exclaimed,  with  a  laugh. 

"Yes,  'just  listen  to  him" — and  just  listen  to  yourself,  Miss 
Ellin,  and  see  which  talks  the  most  sense,"  he  retorted.  "  Have 
you  got  over  those  dreams  yet '.  " 

Ellin  turned  her  face  to  him  quickly.  "  Wlio  told  you  any- 
thing  about  that.  Aunt  Hester  ?  " 

Tod  nodded.     "  It's  true,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  it  is  true,"  she  slowly  said.  1  have  had  those  strange 
dreams  for  some  weeks  now  ;  I  have  them  still. " 

"  That  Wmiam  Brook  is  lost  ?  " 

' '  That  he  is  lost,  and  that  we  are  persistently  searching  for 
him.  Sometimes  we  are  seeking  for  him  in  Timberdale,  some- 
times at  Worcester — in  Americ^a,  in  France,  in  places  that  I  have 
no  knowledge  of.  There  always  seems  to  be  a  sadness  connected 
with  it — a  sort  of  latent  conviction  that  he  will  never  be  found." 

"The  dreams  beget  the  di-eams/'  said  Tod,  "and  I  should 
have  thought  you  had  better  sense.     They  will  soon  vanish,  once 
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Sweet  William  makes  his  appearance  :  and  mind,  Mirs  Ellin, 
that  you  invite  me  to  the  wedding." 

Ellin  sighed — and  smiled.  And  just  then  Aunt  Hester  ap- 
peared attired  in  her  crimson  silk  shawl  with  the  fancy  border, 
and  the  primrose  feather  in  her  Leghorn  bonnet. 

A  day  or  two  went  on,  bringing  no  news  of  the  traveller.  On 
the  ninetenth  of  October— I  shall  never  forget  the  date — Mr. 
and  ]\Irs.  Todhetley  and  oui'selves  set  oflf  in  the  large  open 
phaeton  for  a  place  called  Pigeon  Green,  to  spend  the  day  with 
some  friends  living  there.  On  this  same  morning,  as  it  chanoed, 
a  very  wintry  one,  Mr.  St.  George  started  for  Worcester  in  his 
gig,  accompanied  by  Ellin  Delorane.  But  of  this  we  knew 
nothing.  He  had  business  in  the  town  ;  she  was  going  to  spend 
a  few  days  with  Mary  West,  formerly  IVIary  Coney. 

Ellin  was  well  wrapped  up,  and  Mr.  St.  George,  ever  solicitous 
ior  her  comfort,  kept  the  warm  fur  rug  well  about  her  during 
the  journey :  the  skies  looked  grey  and  threatening,  the  wind 
was  high  and  bitterly  cold.  Worcester  reached,  he  drove  straight 
through  the  town,  left  Ellin  at  Mrs.  West's  door,  in  the  Fore- 
gate  Street,  and  then  drove  back  to  the  Hare  and  Hounds  Inn 
to  put  up  his  horse  and  gig. 


11. 

I  SHALL  alwaj's  say,  always  think,  it  was  a  curious  thing  we 
chanced  to  go  that  day,  of  all  days,  to  Pigeon  Green.  It  is  not 
chance  that  brings  about  these  strange  coincidences. 

"There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will." 

Pigeon  Green,  a  small  colony  C)f  a  dozen  houses,  formed  a 
triangle,  as  may  be  said,  with  Timberdale  and  Evesham,  being  a 
few  miles  distant  from  each.  Old  Mr.  r.nd  Mrs.  Beele,  life-long 
friends  of  the  Squire,  lived  here.  Their  nephew  had  brought 
his  newly-married  wife  from  London  to  show  her  to  them,  and 
we  were  aU  invited  to  dinner.  As  the  Squire  did  not  care  to  be 
out  in  the  dark,  his  sight  not  being  what  it  used  to  be,  the 
dinner-hour  was  fixed  for  two  o'clock.  We  started  in  the  large 
open  j)haeton,  the  Squire  driving  his  favourite  horses.  Bob  and 
Blister.  It  was  the  nineteenth  of  October.  Mrs.  Todhetley 
complained  of  the  cold  as  we  went  along.     The  lovely  weather 
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of  September  liad  left  ub  ;  early  winter  secmetl  to  be  setting  in 
with  a  vengeance.  Tlie  easterly  wind  was  unusually  high,  and 
the  skies  were  leaden. 

On  tlii.s  same  wintry  morning  Mr.  St.  George  loft  Timberdale 
in  his  gig  for  Worcester,  accompanied  by  Ellin  Delorane.  St. 
Geoi-ge  had  business  to  transact  with  Pliilij)  West,  a  lawyer,  who 
was  Mr.  Dulorane's  agent  in  Worcester.  Pliilip  West  livcil  in 
the  Foregate  Street,  his  offices  behig  in  the  same  house.  Ellin 
was  very  intimate  with  his  wife,  formerly  Mary  Coney,  and  was 
invited  to  spend  a  few  days  with  her.  It  was  Aunt  Hester  who 
had  urged  the  acceptance  of  this  invitation  :  seeing  that  Ellin 
was  nervous  at  the  non-arrival  of  her  lover,  William  Brook,  was 
peeping  into  the  newspapers  for  accounts  of  shipwrecks  and 
otlier  calamities  at  sea.  So  they  set  otl'  after  breakfast,  Ellin 
well  wra2)})ed  up,  in  this  stylish  gig  of  Mr.  St.  George's.  There 
are  gigs  and  gigs,  you  know,  and  I  assure  you  some  gigs  were 
yet  fashionable  vehicles  in  those  days. 

It  was  bitterly  cold.  St.  George,  remarking  that  they  slKjiild 
have  snow  as  soon  as  the  high  wind  would  let  it  come  down, 
urged  his  handsome  grey  horse  to  a  fleet  pace,  and  they  soon 
reached  Worcester.  He  drove  straight  to  Foregate  Street, 
which  lay  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  set  down  Ellin,  and  then 
went  back  again  to  leave  his  horse  and  gig  at  the  Hare  and 
Hounds  in  College  Street,  the  inn  at  which  he  generally  put  up, 
retracing  his  steps  on  foot  to  Mr.  West's. 

And  now  I  must  return  to  ourselves. 

After  a  jolly  dinner  at  two  o'clock  with  the  Beeles,  and  a  jolly 
dessert  alter  it,  including  jilenty  of  fresh  filberts  and  walnuts, 
and  upon  that  a  good  cup  of  tea  and  some  buttered  toast,  we 
began  to  think  about  getting  home.  When  the  phaeton  came 
round,  the  Squire  remarked  that  it  was  half-an-hour  later  than 
he  had  meant  to  start  ;  upon  which,  old  Beele  laid  the  fault  of 
its  looking  late  to  the  ungenial  weather  of  the  evening. 

We  drove  oft".  Dusk  was  approaching  ;  the  leaden  skies  looked 
dark  and  sullen,  the  wind,  unpleasantly  high  all  day,  had 
increased  to  nearly  a  hurricane.  It  roared  round  our  heads,  it 
whistled  wildly  through  the  trees  and  hedges,  it  shook  the  very 
ears  of  Bob  and  Blister  ;  the  few  flakes  of  snow  or  sleet  beainnin^' 
then  to  fall  were  whirled  about  in  the  air  like  demons.  It  was 
an  awful  evening,  no  mistake  about  that ;  and  a  ver}^  unusual 
one  for  the  middle  of  October. 
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The  Squire  faced  the  storm  as  well  as  he  cuuld,  his  coat-collar 
turned  up,  his  cloth  cap,  kept  for  emergencies  in  a  pocket  of  the 
carriage,  tied  down  well  on  his  ears.  Mrs.  Todhetley  tied  a 
knitted  grey  shawl  right  over  her  bonnet.  We,  in  the  back  seat, 
had  nuich  adu  to  keep  our  hats  on  :  I  sat  right  behind  the  Squire, 
Tod  behind  Mrs.  Todhetley.  It  was  about  the  worst  drive  I 
remember.  The  wild  wind,  keen  as  a  knife,  stung  our  faces, 
and  seemed  at  times  as  if  it  Avould  whirl  us,  carriage  and  horses 
and  all,  in  tlie  air,  as  it  was  whirling  the  sleet  and  snow. 

Tod  stood  u[)  to  speak  to  his  father.  "Shall  I  drive,  sir  T' 
lie  asked.  "Perhaps  you  would  be  more  sheltered  if  you  sat 
liere  behind." 

Tod's  driving  in  those  days  was  regarded  by  the  Squire  with 
remarkable  disijaragement,  and  Tod  received  only  a  sharp  answer 
— which  could  not  be  heard  for  the  wind. 

We  got  along  somehow  in  the  teeth  of  the  .storm.  The  route 
lay  chiefly  througli  by-ways,  solitary  and  unfrequented,  Jiot  in 
tlie  good,  open  turnpike -roads.  For  about  a  mile,  midway 
between  Pigeon  Green  and  Timberdale,  was  an  ulti'a  dreary 
spot ;  dreary  in  itself  and  dreary  in  its  associations.  It  was 
called  Dip  Lane,  possibly  because  tlie  ground  dipped  there  .so 
much  that  it  lay  in  a  hollow  ;  overgrowii  dark  elm-trees  grew 
tliickly  on  each  side  of  it,  their  branches  nearly  meeting  over- 
head. In  the  brightest  summer's  day  the  place  was  gloomy,  so 
you  may  guess  how  it  looked  now. 

But  the  downward  dip  and  the  dark  elm -trees  did  not  consti- 
tute all  the  dreariness  of  Dip  Lane.  Many  years  before,  a 
murder  had  been  committed  there.  The  Squire  used  to  tell  us 
of  the  commotion  it  caused,  all  the  gentlemen  for  miles  and 
miles  round  bestu-ring  themselves  to  search  out  the  murderers. 
He  himself  was  a  little  fellow  of  five  or  six  years  old,  and  c(juld 
just  remember  what  a  talk  it  made.  A  wealthy  farmer,  belated, 
riding  through  the  lane  from  market  one  dark  night,  was  attacked 
and  pulled  from  his  horse.  The  assailants  beat  him  to  death, 
rifled  his  pockets  of  a  large  sum,  for  he  had  been  selUng  stock, 
and  dragged  liim  throwjh  tlie  hedge,  making  a  large  gap  in  it. 
Across  the  field,  near  its  opposite  side,  was  the  round,  deep 
stagnant  piece  of  water  known  as  Dip  Pond  (popularly  supposed 
to  be  too  deep  to  have  any  bottom  to  it)  ;  and  it  was  conjectured 
that  the  object  of  the  murderers,  in  dragging  him  through  the 
hedge,  was  to  conceal  the  body  beneath  the  dark   and  slimy 
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water,  <iud  that  tliuy  must  have  been  disturbed  by  Bomo  mn: 
passing  in  the  lane.  Any  way,  the  Ijody  was  found  in  the  morn- 
ing lying  in  the  Held  a  few  yards  from  the  gap  in  the  hedge, 
pockets  turned  inside  out,  and  watch  and  seals  gone.  The  poor 
frightened  li<jrse  had  made  its  way  home,  and  stayed  whinnying 
Ity  the  stal)le-door  all  night. 

The  men  were  never  found.  A  labourer,  ha.stening  through 
I  lie  lane  earlier  in  the  evening,  with  some  medicine  from  the 
doctor's  for  his  sick  wife,  had  noticed  two  fofit-pads,  as  he 
described  them,  standing  under  a  tree.  That  these  were  the 
murderers,  then  waiting  for  prey,  possibly  for  this  very  gentle- 
man they  attacked,  no  one  had  any  doubt ;  but  they  were 
never  traced.  Whoever  they  were,  they  got  clear  off  with  their 
booty,  and— the  Si[uire  would  always  add  when  telling  the  story 
to  a  stranger — with  tlieir  wickud  consciences,  which  he  sincerely 
"  lioped  tormented  them  ever  afterwards. 

But  the  most  singular  fact  in  the  affair  remains  to  be  told. 
From  that  night  nothing  would  grow  on  the  spot  in  the  hedge 
over  which  the  murdered  man  was  dragged,  and  on  which  his 
blood  had  fallen.  The  blood-stains  were  easily  got  rid  of,  but 
the  hedge,  though  replanted  more  than  once,  never  grew  ;vgain  ; 
and  the  gap  remained  in  it  still.  Report  went  that  the  farmer's 
ghost  haunted  it — that,  I  am  sure,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to 
hear,  ghosts  being  so  popular— and  might  be  seen  hovering 
ar(.>und  it  on  a  moonlit  night. 

And  amidst  the  many  small  coincidences  attending  the  story 
(my  story)  which  I  am  trying  to  place  clearly  before  you,  was 
this  one  :  that  the  history  of  the  murder  was  gone  over  that  day 
at  Mr.  Beele's.  Some  remark  led  to  the  subject  as  we  sat  round 
the  dessert-table,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Beele,  who  had  never  heard 
of  it,  inquired  what  it  was.  Upon  that,  the  Squire  and  old 
Beele  recounted  it  to  her,  each  ransacking  his  memory  to  help 
the  other  with  fullest  particulars. 

To  go  on  with  our  homeward  journey.  Battling  along,  we  at 
length  plunged  into  Dip  Lane — which,  to  its  other  recommenda- 
tions, added  that  (»f  being  inconveniently  narrow — and  Tod, 
peering  (Hitwards  in  the  gloomy  dusk,  fancied  he  saw  some 
vehicle  before  us.  Bringing  his  keen  sight  to  bear  upon  it,  he 
stood  up  to  reconnoitre,  and  made  it  out  to  be  a  gig,  going  the 
same  way  that  we  were.  The  wind  was  not  quite  so  bad  in  this 
low  spot,  and  the  snow  and  sleet  had  ceased  for  a  bit. 
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"  Take  care,  father,"  said  Tod  :   "  there's  a  gig  on  ahead.'' 

"A  gig,  Joe?" 

"Yes,  it's  a  gig  :  and  going  at  a  strajiping  pace." 

But  the  Squire  was  going  at  a  strapping  pace  also,  and  driving 
two  fresh  horses,  whereas  the  gig  liad  but  one  horse.  We 
caught  it  up  in  no  time.  It  slackened  speed  slightly  as  it  drew 
close  to  the  hedge  on  that  side,  to  give  us  room  to  pass.  In 
a  moment  we  saw  it  was  St.  Georife's  yig,  St.  George  drivino-. 

'"Halloa  !  "  called  Tod,  as  we  shot  Ly,  and  his  shout  was  loud 
enough  to  frighten  the  ghost  at  the  gap,  which  lively  spot  we 
■vvere  fast  approaching,  "  there's  William  Brook!  Father,  pull 
up  :   there's  ^^'illiam  Brook  1  " 

Brook  was  sitting  with  St.  George.  His  coat  was  well  buttoned 
np,  a  white  woollen  comforter  folded  round  his  neck  and  chin, 
and  a  low-crowned,  wide-brimmed  hat  pulled  down  over  liis 
brows.  I  confess  that  but  for  Tom's  shout  I  should  not  have 
recognized  him— muffled  up  in  that  way. 

Anxious  to  get  home,  out  of  the  storm,  the  Squire  paid  no 
heed  to  Tod's  injunction  of  pulling  up.  He  just  turned  his  head 
for  a  moment  towards  the  gig,  but  drove  on  at  the  same  speed 
as  before.  All  we  could  do  Avas  to  call  out  every  welcome  we 
could  think  of  to  William  Brook  as  we  looked  back,  and  to  pull 
off  our  hats  and  wave  them  frantically. 

William  Brook  pulled  off  his,  and  waved  it  to  us  in  return. 
I  saiu  him  do  it.  He  called  out  something  also,  no  doubt  a 
greeting.  At  least,  I  thought  he  did  ;  but  the  wind  swept  by 
with  a  gust  at  the  moment,  and  it  might  have  been  St.  George's 
voice  and  not  his. 

"Johnny,  lad,  it's  better  than  nuts,"  cried  Tod  to  me,  all 
excitement  for  once,  as  he  fixed  his  hat  on  his  head  again. 
"  How  glad  I  am  !— for  Nelly's  sake.  But  what  on  earth  brings 
the  pair  of  them— he  and  St.  George— in  Dip  Lane  ? " 

Another  minute  or  so,  and  we  reached  the  gap  in  the  hedge. 
I  turned  my  eyes  to  it  and  to  the  pond  beyond  it  in  a  sort  of 
fascination  ;  1  was  sure  to  do  so  whenever  I  went  by,  but  that 
was  seldom  ;  and  the  conversation  at  the  dessert-table  had  opened 
the  wretched  details  afresh.  Almost  immediately  afterwards, 
the  gig  wheels  behind  us,  which  I  could  hear  above  the  noise  of 
the  wind,  seemed  to  me  to  come  to  a  sudden  standstill.  "St, 
George  has  stopped,"  I  exclaimed  to  Tod.  "Not  a  bit  of  it," 
answered  he  ;  "  we  can  no  longer  hear  him."    Almost  close  upon 
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that,  wc  passed  the  turning  which  led  out  of  the  lane  towards 
Evesham.  Not  licedini;  anj-tliinj^  of  all  this,  as  indeed  why 
should  he,  the  Stjuire  dashed  straight  onwards,  and  in  time  we 
gained  our  homestead,  Crabb  Cot. 

The  first  thing  the  Scjuire  did,  when  we  were  all  gathered 
round  the  welcome  fire,  blazing  and  crackling  with  A\ood  and 
coal,  and  the  stormy  lilasts  beat  on  the  window-jjanes,  but  no 
longer  uixm  us,  was  to  ;ittack  us  for  making  that  ncMse  in  Dip 
Lane,  and  for  shouting  out  that  it  was  Brook. 

"  It  was  Brook,  father,"  said  Tod.  "St.  George  was  driving 
him." 

"  Nonsense,  Joe,"  reprimanded  the  Squire.  "  William  Brook 
has  not  landed  from  the  high  seas  yet.  And,  if  he  had 
landed,  what  should  bring  him  in  Dip  Lane — or  St.  CJeorge 
either  (  " 

''It  was  St.  George,"  persisted  Tod. 

'•  Well,  that  might  have  been.  It  looked  like  his  grey  horse. 
Where  was  he  coming  from,  I  wonder  ?" 

"  Mr.  St.  George  went  to  Worcester  this  morning,  sir,"  inter- 
posed Thomas,  who  had  come  in  with  some  glasses,  the  Squire 
having  asked  for  some  hot  brandy-and-water.  "  Giles  saw  liis 
man  Japhet  this  afternoon,  and  he  said  his  master  had  gone  off 
in  his  gig  to  Worcester  for  the  day." 

"Then  he  must  have  picked  up  Brook  at  W^orcester,"  said 
Tod,  in  his  decisive  way. 

"May  be  so,"  ctmceded  the  Squire,  coming  round  to  reason. 
"  But  I  don't  see  what  they  could  be  doing  in  Dijj  Lane." 

The  storm  had  disajipeared  the  following  morning,  but  the 
ground  was  white  with  a  thin  coating  of  snow  ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon, when  we  started  for  Timberdale  to  call  on  William  Brook, 
the  sky  was  blue  and  the  sun  shining.  Climbing  up  from  the 
Ravine  and  crossing  the  field  beyond  it  to  the  high-road,  we  met 
Darbyshire,  the  surgeon,  striding  along  as  fast  as  his  legs  would 
carry  him. 

"  You  seem  to  be  in  a  hui'ry,"  remarked  the  Scpiire. 

"Just  sent  for  to  a  sick  pitient  over  yonder,"  replied  Darby- 
shire, nodding  to  some  cottages  in  the  distance.  "Dying,  the 
report  is  ;  supposed  to  have  swallowed  poison.  Dare  say  it  Avill 
turn  out  to  be  a  case  of  cucumber." 

He  was  speeding  on  when  Tod  asked  whether  he  had  seen 
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William  Brook  yet.  Darbyshire  turned  to  face  liim,  looking 
surprised, 

"  Seen  Brook  yet  I  No  ;  how  should  I  see  him  ?  Brook's  not 
come,  is  he  ?  " 

"  He  got  home  last  ni^dit.  St.  George  drove  him  from 
Worcester  in  his  gig,"  said  Tod,  and  went  on  to  exphiin  that  we 
had  passed  them  in  Dip  Lane.  Darbyshire  was  uncommonly 
pleased.     Brook  was  a  favourite  of  liis. 

"I  am  surprised  that  I  liave  not  seen  him,"  he  cried;  "I 
have  been  about  all  the  \norning.  St.  George  was  in  Worcester 
yesterday,  1  know.  Wonder,  though,  what  induced  them  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  through  Dip  Lane  !  " 

Just,  you  see,  as  the  i-est  of  us  had  wondered. 

W^e  went  on  towards  Mrs.  Brook's.  But  in  passing  Mr. 
Delorane's,  Aunt  Hester's  head  appeared  above  the  Venetian 
blind  of  the  dining-room.     She  began  nodding  cordially. 

"How  lively  she  looks,"  exclaimed  the  Squire.  "Pleased 
that  he  is  back,  I  take  it.     Suppose  we  go  in  ? " 

The  front-door  was  standing  open,  and  we  went  in  un- 
announced. Aunt  Hester,  sitting  then  at  the  little  work-table, 
making  herself  a  cap  with  lace  and  pink  ribbons,  got  up  and 
tried  to  shake  hands  with  all  three  of  us  at  once. 

"We  are  on  our  way  to  call  on  William  Brook,''  cried  the 
Squire,  as  we  sat  down,  and  Aunt  Hester  was  taking  up  her 
work  aifain. 

"On  William  Brook! — why,  what  do  you  mean?"  .she  ex- 
claimed.    "  Has  he  come  ?  " 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  did  not  know  it— that  he  has  not 
been  to  see  you  ?  "  cried  the  Squire. 

"  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  it  ;  I  did  not  know  he  had  come  ; 
no  one  has  told  me,"  rejoined  Aunt  Hester.  "As  to  his  coming 
to  see  me — well,  I  sujipose  he  would  not  feel  himself  at  liberty 
to  do  that  until  Mr.  Delorane  gave  permission.  When  did  he 
arrive?     I  am  so  glad." 

"And  he  is  not  much  behind  his  time,  either,"  observed  Tod. 

"Not  at  all  behind  it,  to  speak  of,  only  we  were  impatient. 
The  truth  is,  I  caught  somewhat  of  Ellin's  fears,"  added  Aunt 
Hester,  looking  at  us  over  her  spectacles,  which  she  rarely  wore 
higher  than  the  end  of  her  nose.  "Ellin  has  had  gloomy  ideas 
about  his  never  coming  back  at  all  ;  and  one  can't  see  a  person 
perpetually  sighing  away  in  silence,  witliout  sighing  a  bit  also 
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for  company.     Did  ho  got  here  this  morning?     What  a  pity 
Ellin  is  in  Worcester  !  " 

We  told  Aunt  Hester  .all  about  it,  just  as  we  had  told  Darl)y- 
shire,  but  not  quite  so  curtly,  for  she  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  be 
i)fi'  to  a  jjoisoned  patient.  She  dro])ped  her  Avork  to  listen,  and 
took  otr  her  spectacles,  looking,  howevei',  inicf)nnnonly  puzzled. 

■■  What  a  singular  thing — that  you  should  chance  to  have  bei-n 
in  Dip  Lane  just  at  the  time  they  were  I — and  why  should  they 
have  chosen  that  dreary  route  l     But — but " 

"  But  what,  ma'am  ?  "  cried  the  Sipiire. 

"  Well,  I  am  thinking  what  could  have  been  St.  George's 
motive  for  concealing  the  news  from  nie  when  he  came  round 
here  last  night  to  tell  me  he  had  left  Ellin  .safely  at  Pliilip 
West's,"  replied  she. 

"Did  he  say  nothing  to  you  about  William  Brook  ]  " 

"Not  a  word.  He  said  what  a  nasty  drive  home  it  had  been 
in  the  teeth  of  the  storm  and  wind,  but  he  did  not  mention 
William  Brook.  He  seemed  tired,  and  did  not  stay  above  a 
minute  or  two.     John  was  out.     Oh,  here  is  John." 

Mr.  Delorane,  hearing  our  voices,  I  suppose,  came  in  from  the 
office.  Aunt  Hester  told  him  the  news  at  once — that  William 
Brook  was  come  home. 

"I  am  downright  glad,"  interrupted  the  lawyer  emphatically. 
' '  What  with  one  delay  and  another,  one  might  have  begun  to 
think  him  lost :  it  was  September,  you  know,  that  he  originally 
announced  lumsclf  for.  What  do  you  say  ?  " — his  own  words 
liaving  partly  drowned  Aunt  Hester's — "St.  George  drove  him 
home  last  night  from  Worcester  ?     Drove  Brook  ?     Nonsense  I 


Had  St.  George  brought  Brook  he  would  have  told  me  of  it." 

"But  he  did  bring  him,  sir,"  affirmed  Tod  :  and  he  went  over 
the  history  once  more.     Mr.  Delorane  did  not  take  it  in. 

"  Are  these  lads  playing  a  joke  upon  me,  Squire  1 "  asked  he. 

"Look  here,  Delorane.  That  wo  passed  St.  George  in  Dip 
Lane  is  a  fact  ;  I  knew  the  cut  of  his  gig  and  horse.  Some  one 
was  with  him  ;  I  saw  that  nmch.  The  boys  called  out  that  it 
was  William  Brook,  and  began  shouting  to  him.  Wliether  it 
was  he,  or  not,  I  can't  say  ;  I  had  enough  to  do  with  my  horses, 
I  can  tell  you  ;  they  did  not  like  the  wind.  Blister  especially." 

"It  was  William  Bi'ook,  safe  enough,  sir,"  interposed  Tod. 
"Do  you  think  I  don't  know  him?  W^e  spoke  to  him,  and  he 
spoke  to  us.     Why  should  you  doubt  it  ?  " 
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"  Well,  I  suppose  I  can't  doubt  it,  as  you  speak  so  positively," 
said  Mr.  Deliinine.  "TheiieAvs  took  me  by  surprise,  you  see. 
Why  on  earth  did  St.  George  not  tell  me  of  it  ?  I  shall  tako 
him  to  task  when  he  comes  in.  Any  way,  I  am  glad  Brook';:, 
come.     We  will  drink  his  healtli." 

He  opened  wliat  was  in  those  days  called  the  cellaret — and  n 
very  convenient  article  it  was  for  those  who  drank  wine  as  a  rule — 
and  put  on  the  table  some  of  the  glasses  that  were  standing  on  the 
sideboard.  Then  we  drank  health  and  hapi)iness  to  William  Brook. 

"And  to  some  one  else  also,"  cried  bold  Tod,  winking  at  Aunt 
Hester. 

"  You  two  boys  can  go  on  to  Mrs.  Brook's,"  cried  the  Squire  ; 
"I  shall  stop  here  a  bit.  Tell  William  I  am  glad  he  has  sur- 
mounted the  perils  of  the  treacherous  seas." 

"  And  tell  liim  he  may  come  to  see  me  if  he  likes,"  added  the 
lawyer.  "  I  expect  he  did  not  get  a  note  I  wrote  to  him  a  few 
months  back,  or  he'd  have  been  here  this  morning." 

Away  we  went  to  Mrs.  Brook's.  And  the  first  thing  that 
flabbergasted  us  (the  expression  was  Tod's,  not  mine)  was  to  be 
met  by  a  denial  of  the  servant's.  Upon  Tod  asking  to  see  Mr. 
William,  she  stared  at  us  and  said  he  was  not  back  from  his 
travels. 

"Come  in,"  called  out  Minty  from  the  parlour;  "I  know 
your  voices."  She  sat  at  the  table,  her  paint-box  before  her. 
Miiity  painted  very  nice  pieces  in  water-colours  :  tlie  one  in 
process  was  a  lovely  bit  of  scenery  taken  from  Little  Malvern. 
Mrs.  Brook  was  out. 

"What  did  I  hear  you  saying  to  Ann  about  William — that  lie 
had  come  home  ? "  slie  began  to  us,  without  getting  up  from  her 
work — for  we  were  too  intimate  to  be  upon  any  ceremony  with 
one  another.     "  He  is  not  come  yet.     I  only  wish  he  Avas. " 

"But  he  is  come,"  said  Tod.  "He  came  last  night.  We  saw 
him  and  spoke  to  him." 

Minty  put  down  her  camel-hair  pencil  then,  and  turned  round. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Mr.  St.  George  drove  William  home  from  Worcester.  We 
passed  them  in  the  gig  in  Dip  Lane." 

Minty  retorted  by  asking  whether  we  were  not  dreaming  ;  and 
for  a  minute  or  two  we  kept  at  cross-purposes.  She  held  to  it 
that  they  had  seen  nothing  of  her  brother  ;  tliat  he  was  not  at 
Timberdale. 
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"  Mainuiii  never  liad  ;i  wink  of  sleep  last  night,  for  tliinkinj» 
of  tlie  dreadful  gulo  Williaui  must  bo  in  at  sea.  Your  fancy 
misled  you,  "  went  on  Minty,  calmly  toucliing-up  the  cottage  in 
her  painting — and  Tod  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  beat  her. 

But  it  did  really  seem  that  William  had  not  come,  and  wc 
took  our  dep.yture.  1  don't  think  1  had  ever  seen  Tod  look  so 
puzzled. 

"  1  wish  I  may  be  shot  if  I  can  understand  this  !  "  .said  lie. 

"  Could  we  have  been  mistaken  in  thinking  it  was  Brook  '.'  "  I 
n-as  beginning  ;  and  Tod  turned  upon  me  savagely. 

"  1  swear  it  was  Brook.  There  I  And  yon  know  it  as  well  as 
T,  Mr.  Johnny.  Where  can  he  bo  hiding  himself  ?  AVhat  is  tlie 
meaning  of  it  {  ' 

It  is  my  habit  always  to  try  to  account  for  things  that  seem 
unaccountable  ;  to  search  out  reasons  and  fathom  them  ;  and 
you  Wduld  be  surprised  at  the  light  that  will  sometimes  crop  up. 
An  idea  flashed  across  me  now. 

"Can  Brook  be  ill,  Tod,  think  you? — done  up  with  his 
voyage,  or  something— and  St.  George  is  nursing  him  at  his 
house  for  a  day  or  two  before  he  shows  himself  to  Tiniberdale  ?  " 
And  Tod  thought  it  might  be  so. 

Getting  back  to  Mr.  Delorane's,  we  found  him  and  the  Squire 
sitting  at  the  table  still.  St.  George,  just  come  in,  was  standing 
b}',  hat  in  hand,  and  they  were  both  tackling  him  at  once. 

''  What  do  you  say  ? "  asked  St.  George  of  his  master,  when  he 
found  room  for  a  word.  "  That  I  brought  William  Brook  home 
here  last  night  from  Worcester  !  W^hy,  what  can  have  put  such 
a  thing  into  your  head,  sir  1  " 

"  Didn't  you  bring  him  ?  "  cried  the  Squire.  ' '  Didn't  you  drive 
him  home  in  your  gig?  " 

"  That  I  did  not.  I  have  not  seen  William  Brook." 
He  spoke  in  a  ready,  tliough  surprised  tone,  not  at  all  like 
one  who  is  shuffling  with  the  truth,  or  telling  a  fable,  and  looked 
from  one  to  another  of  his  two  questioners,  as  if  not  yet  under- 
standing them.  Tlie  Squire  pushed  his  spectacles  to  the  toj)  of 
his  brow  and  stared  at  St.  George.  He  did  not  understand, 
either. 

"  Look  here,  St.  George :  do  you  deny  that  it  was  you  we 
passed  in  Dip  Lane  last  night — and  your  grey  horse — and  your 

gig  ?  '\ 

"  Wliy  should  T  deny  it?  "  quietly  returned  St.  George.      "1 
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drew  a«  close  as  J  coiild  to  the  liedge  as  a  matter  of  in'ecantion 
to  let  you  go  by.  Squire,  you  were  driving  so  quickly.  And  a 
tine  shouting  you  greeted  me  with,"  he  added,  turning  to  Tod, 
with  a  slight  laugh. 

"  The  greeting  was  not  intended  for  you  ;  it  was  for  William 
Brook,"  answered  Tod,  his  voice  bearing  a  spice  of  antagonism  ; 
for  he  thought  he  was  being  played  with. 

St.  George  w-as  evidently  at  a  loss  yet,  and  stood  in  silence. 
All  in  a  moment,  his  face  lighted  up. 

"Surely,"  he  cried  impulsively,  "you  did  not  take  that  man 
in  the  gig  for  William  Brook  !  " 

"  It  was  William  Brook.     Who  else  was  it  ? " 

"A  stranger.  A  stranger  to  me  and  to  the  neighbourhood. 
A  man  to  whom  I  gave  a  lift." 

Tod's  face  presented  a  picture.  Believing,  as  he  did  still,  that 
it  "was  Brook  in  the  gig,  the  idea  suggested  by  me — that  St. 
George  was  concealing  Brook  at  his  house  out  of  good-fellowship 
— grew  stronger  and  stronger.  But  he  considered  that,  as  it 
had  come  to  this,  St.  George  ought  to  say  so. 

"Where's  the  use  of  your  continuing  to  deny  it,  St.  George  ? " 
he  asked.     "  You  had  Brook  there,  and  you  know  you  had." 

"  But  I  tell  you  that  it  was  not  Brook,"  returned  St.  George. 
*'  Should  I  deny  it,  if  it  had  been  he  ?     You  talk  like  a  child." 

"Has  Brook  been  away  so  long  that  we  shouldn't  know  him, 
do  you  suppose  ?  "  retorted  quick-tempered  Tod.  "Why  1  as  a 
proof  that  it  was  Brook,  he  shouted  back  his  greeting  to  us, 
taking  oft'  his  hat  to  wave  it  in  answer  to  ours.  Would  a  strange 
man  have  done  that  ? " 

"  The  man  did  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  St.  George. 

"Yes,  he  did,"  I  said,  thinking  it  was  time  I  spoke.  "He 
called  back  a  greeting  to  us,  and  he  waved  his  hat  round  and 
round.  1  should  not  have  felt  so  sure  it  was  Brook  but  for 
seeing  him  without  his  hat." 

"Well,  I  did  not  see  him  do  it,''  conceded  St.  Georse. 
"  When  you  began  to  shout  in  passing  the  man  seemed  surprised. 
'  What  do  those  people  want  ? '  he  said  to  me ;  and  I  told  him 
you  were  acquaintances  of  mine.  It  never  occurred  to  my  mind, 
or  to  his  either,  I  should  imagine,  but  that  the  shouts  were 
meant  for  me.  If  he  did  take  oft"  his  hat  in  response,  as  you  say, 
he  must  have  done  it,  I  reckon,  because  I  did  not  take  oft" 
mine." 
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''Oouklii't  yuii  liear  unv  wek'ome  to  him  ?  Cuiililii't  yuu  licir 
US  tall  liiiii  '  Brook  7  "  persisted  Tod. 

"  1  did  not  distingiiisli  a  single  word.  The  wind  was  too  high 
for  that.  ' 

"  Then  we  are  to  understand  that  Brook  has  not  conic  back  ; 
tliat  you  did  not  bring  him?"  interjiosed  the  Squire.  "Be 
quiet,  Joe  ;  can't  j'ou  see  you  were  mistaken?  I  tokl  you  you 
were,  you  know,  at  the  time.  You  and  Johnny  are  for  ever 
taking  up  odd  notions,  Jolmny  espeoiallj'. " 

"  The  man  was  a  stranger  to  me,"  sjjoko  St.  George.  *'  I 
overtook  liim  trudging  ak)ng  the  r(>a(k  soon  after  leaving 
^^'orcester ;  it  was  between  Red  Hill  and  the  turning  to 
NN'hittington.  He  accosted  me,  asking  which  of  the  two  roads 
before  us  would  take  him  to  Evesham.  I  told  him  which,  and 
was  about  to  drive  on  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  miglit  as 
well  oHer  to  give  the  man  a  lift  :  it  was  an  awful  evening,  and 
that's  the  truth  :  one  that  nobody  would,  as  the  saying  runs, 
turn  a  dog  out  in.  He  thanked  me,  and  got  uj)  ;  and  I  drove 
liim  as  far  as — —  "' 

''Then  that's  what  took  you  round  by  Dip  Lane,  St.  George  I  " 
interrupted  Mr.  Delorane. 

"That's  what  took  me  round  by  Dip  Lane,"  acquiesced  St. 
George,  slightly  smiling  ;  "  and  which  seems  to  have  led  to  tliis 
misapprehension.  But  don't  give  my  humanity  more  credit  than 
it  deserves.  Previously  to  this  I  had  been  debating  in  my  own 
mind  whether  to  take  the  round,  seeing  what  a  journey  was 
before  me.  It  was  about  the  wildest  night  I  ever  was  out  in, 
the  horse  could  hardly  make  head  against  the  Avind,  and  1 
thought  we  might  feel  it  less  in  the  small  and  more  sheltered 
by-ways  than  in  the  open  road.  Taking  up  the  traveller 
decided  me." 

"  You  put  him  down  in  Dip  Lane,  at  the  turning  that  leads  to 
Evesham,"  remarked  the  Squire. 

"  Y''es,  I  put  him  down  there.  It  was  just  after  you  passed 
us.  He  thanked  me  heartily,  and  walked  on  ;  and  I  drove 
quickly  home,  glad  enough  to  reach  it.  AVho  he  was,  or  what 
he  was,  I  do  not  know,  and  did  not  ask." 

Tod  was  still  in  a  quandary  ;  his  countenance  betrayed  it. 
"Did  you  notice  that  he  resembled  ^Vi]Iiam  Brook,  St. 
George  ? " 

"  No.     It  did  not  strike  me  that  he  resembled  any  one.     His 
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face  WHS  well  wrapped  up  from  the  cold,  and  I  did  not  get  a  clear 
view  of  it  :  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  know  it  again.  I  should 
know  his  voice,  though,"  he  added  quickly. 

Poor  Aunt  Hester,  listening  to  all  this  in  dismay,  felt  the  dis- 
appointment keenly  :  the  tears  were  stealing  down  her  face. 
"  An.d  we  have  been  drinking  his  health,  and — and  feeling  so 
thankful  that  he  was  safely  back  again  I  "  she  murmured  gently. 

"Hang  it,  yes,"  added  Mr.  Delorane.  "Well,  well  ;  I  dare 
say  a  day  or  two  more  will  bring  him.  I  must  say  I  thought  it 
odd  that  you  should  not  have  mentioned  it  to  me,  St.  George,  if 
he  had  come." 

"I  should  have  thought  it  very  odd,  sir,"  spoke  St.  George. 

"  Will  you  take  a  glass  of  wine  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  I  have  not  time  for  it.  Those  deeds  have 
to  be  gone  over,  you  know,  sir,  before  post-time,"  replied  St. 
George;  and  he  left  the  room. 

"And  if  ever  you  two  boys  serve  me  such  a  trick  again — 
liringing  me  over  with  a  cock-and-bull  story  that  people  have 
come  back  from  sea  who  haven't— I'll  punish  you,"  stuttered  the 
Squire,  too  angry  to  speak  clearlj'. 

AVe  went  away  in  humility  ;  heads  down,  metaphoriailly 
speaking,  tails  between  legs.  The  Squire  kept  up  the  ball,  tiring 
away  sarcastic  reproaches  hotly. 

Tod  never  answered.  The  truth  was,  he  felt  angry  himself. 
Not  with  the  Squire,  but  with  the  affair  altogether.  Tod  hated 
mystification,  and  the  matter  was  mystifying  him  utterly.  With 
all  his  heart,  with  all  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  he  had  believed  it  to 
Vje  William  Brook  :  and  he  could  not  drive  the  conviction  awaj-, 
that  it  was  Brook,  and  that  St.  Geoi-ge  was  giving  him  house 
room. 

"I  don't  like  complications,"  spoke  he  resentfully. 

"  Complications  I  "  retoi'ted  the  Squire.  "  What  complications 
are  there  in  this  ?  None.  You  two  lads  must  have  been  think- 
ing of  William  Brook,  perhaps  speaking  of  him,  and  so  you 
thought  you  saw  him.     That's  all  about  it,  Joe." 

The  complications  were  not  at  an  end.  A  curious  addition  to 
them  was  at  hand.  The  Squire  came  to  a  halt  at  the  turning  to 
the  Ravine,  undecided  whether  to  betake  himself  home  at  once, 
or  to  make  a  call  first  at  Timberdale  Court,  to  see  Robert 
Ash  ton. 

"I  think  we'll  go  there,  lads/'  said  he  :    "there's  plenty  of 
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time.     I  want  to  ask  him  how  that  8quaV)ble  about  tlic  limiting 
arranyenieiits  h;is  boon  settU'd." 

f?o  wo  continued  our  way  along  the  road,  jiresently  crossing  it 
to  take  tlie  one  in  which  the  Court  was  situated  :  a  large  hand- 
some house,  lying  back  on  the  right  hand.  Before  gaining  it, 
however,  we  had  to  pass  the  pretty  villa  rented  by  Mr.  St. 
George,  its  stable  and  coach-house  and  dog-kennel  beside  it. 
The  railway  was  on  ahead  ;  a  train  was  shrieking  itself  at  that 
moment  into  the  station. 

St.  George's  groom  and  man-of-all-work,  .Japhet,  was  sweeping 
up  the  leaves  on  tlic  little  lawn.  Tod,  who  was  in  advance  of 
us,  put  his  arms  on  the  gate.  "  Are  you  going  to  make  a  bonfire 
with  them  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  There's  enough  for't,  sir,"  answered  .Japliet.  "  I  never  see 
such  a  wind  as  yesterday's,"  he  ran  on,  dropping  his  besom  to 
face  Tod,  for  the  man  was  a  lazy  fellow,  always  ready  for  a 
gossip.  "I'm  sure  I  thought  it  'ud  lia'  blowed  the  trees  down 
as  well  as  the  leaves." 

"It  was  pretty  strong,"  assented  Tod,  as  I  halted  beside  him, 
and  the  Squire  walked  on  towards  the  Court.  "We  were  out 
in  it — coming  home  from  Pigeon  Green.  There  was  one  gust 
that  I  thoiight  would  have  blown  the  horses  right  over. " 

"The  master,  he  were  out  in  it,  too,  a  coming  home  from 
Worcester,"  cried  Jajjliet,  taking  off  his  old  hat  to  push  his  red 
hair  back.  "When  he  got  in  here,  he  said  as  he'd  had  enough 
on't  for  one  journey.  1  should  think  the  poor  horse  had  too  ; 
his  coat  were  all  wet." 

Tod  lifted  up  his  head,  speaking  impulsively.  "Was  your 
master  alone,  Japhet,  when  he  got  home  ?  Had  he  any  one 
with  him  .'" 

"Yes,  he  were  all  alone,  sir,"  replied  the  man.  "Miss 
Delorane  were  with  him  when  he  drove  off  in  the  morning,  but 
she  stayed  at  Worcester." 

Had  Tod  taken  a  moment  for  thought  he  might  not  have  asked 
the  question.  He  had  nothing  of  the  sneak  in  him,  and  would 
have  scorned  to  pump  a  servant  about  his  master's  movements. 
The  answer  tended  to  destroy  his  theory  of  Brook's  being  con- 
cealed hero,  and  to  uphold  the  account  given  by  Mr.  St.  George. 

Quitting  the  raiHngs,  we  ran  to  catch  up  the  Squire.     And  at 
that  moment  two  or  three  railway  passengers  loomed  into  view, 
coming  from  the  train.     One  of  them  was  Ellin  Delorane. 
Jolinny  Ludlow. — IV.  3 
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She  came  along  briskly,  with  a  buoyant  step  and  a  smiling 
face.     The  Siiuire  dropiied  us  a  word  of  caution. 

"Now  don't  go  telling  her  of  your  stupid  fancy  about  Brook, 
you  two  :  it  would  only  cause  her  disappointment."  And  with 
the  last  word  we  met  her. 

"Ah  ha,  Miss  Ellhi ! "  he  exclaimed,  taking  her  hands. 
"And  so  the  truant's  back  again  I  " 

"Yes,  he  is  back  again,"  she  softly  whispered,  with  a  blush 
that  was  deep  in  colour. 

The  Squire  did  not  quite  catch  the  words.  She  and  he  were 
at  cross-purposes.  "We  have  but  now  left  your  house,  my 
dear,  '  he  continued.  ' '  Your  aunt  does  not  expect  you  back 
to-day  ;  she  thought  you  would  stay  at  Worcester  till  Saturday." 

Ellin  smiled  shjdy.  "  Have  you  seen  him  ?  "  she  asked  in  the 
same  soft  Avhisper. 

"Seen  whom,  my  dear  1 " 

"Mr.  Brook." 

"Mr.  Brook!  Do  you  mean  William  Brook?  He  is  not 
back,  is  he  ? " 

"Yes,  he  is  back,"  she  answered.  "I  thought  you  might 
have  seen  him  :  you  spoke  of  the  return  of  the  truant." 

"Why,  child,  I  meant  you,"  explained  the  Squire.  "Nobody 
else.     Who  says  William  Brook  is  back  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  say  it,"  returned  Ellin,  her  cheeks  all  rosy  dimples. 
"  He  reached  Worcester  yesterday." 

"  And  where  is  he  now?  "  cried  the  Squire,  feeling  a  little  at 
sea. 

"He  is  here,  at  Timberdale,"  answered  Ellin.  "Mr.  St. 
George  drove  him  home  last  night." 

"There!"  cried  Tod  with  startling  emphasis.  "There, 
father,  please  not  to  disparage  my  sight  any  more." 

Well,  what  do  you  think  of  this  for  another  complication  ? 
It  took  me  aback.     The  Squire  rubbed  his  face,  and  stared. 

"My  dear,  just  let  us  understand  how  the  land  lies,"  said  he, 
putting  his  hand  on  Ellin's  shoulder.  "Do  you  say  that  William 
Brook  reached  Worcester  yesterday  on  his  return,  and  that  St. 
George  drove  him  home  here  at  night  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Ellin.  "Why  should  you  doubt  it'l  It  is 
true." 

"  Well,  we  thought  St.  George  did  drive  him  home,"  was  the 
Squire's  answer,  staring  into  her  face;    "we  passed  his  gig  in 
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Dip  Lane  and  thought  that  it  was  Brook  tliafc  he  had  with  him. 
But  8t.  George  denies  this.  He  says  it  was  not  Brook  ;  that  he 
has  n(jt  seen  Brook,  does  not  know  he  has  come  home  ;  he  says 
the  man  lie  had  with  liim  was  a  stranger,  to  whom  he  was  giving 
a  lift." 

Ellin  looked  grave  for  a  moment ;  then  the  smile.s  lirokc  out 
again. 

"St.  George  nmst  have  been  joking,"  she  cried  ;  "he  cannot 
mean  it.  Ho  happened  to  be  at  Worcester  Station  yesterday 
wlien  I\Ir.  Brook  arrived  by  the  Birmingham  train  :  we  suppose 
he  then  otlered  to  drive  him  home.     Any  way,  he  did  do  it." 

"  But  St.  George  denied  that  he  did,  Ellin,"  1  said. 

"  He  will  not  deny  it  to  me,  Johnny.  Gregory  West,  return- 
ing from  a  visit  to  some  client  at  Spetchley,  met  them  in  the  gig 
together." 

The  Stjuire  listened  as  a  man  dazed.  "I  can't  make  head  or 
tail  of  it,"  cried  he.  "  What  does  St.  George  mean  by  denying 
that  he  brought  Brook  ?     And  where  is  Brook  1 " 

"  Has  no  one  seen  him  ? "  questioned  Ellin. 

"Not  a  soul,  ajiparently.  Ellin,  my  girl,"  added  the  Squire, 
"we  will  walk  back  with  you  to  your  father's,  and  get  this 
cleared  up.     Come  along,  boys." 

So  back  we  went  to  turn  the  tables  upon  St.  George,  Tod  in  a 
rapture  of  gratification.  You  might  have  thought  he  was  tread- 
ing upon  eggs. 

We  had  it  out  this  time  in  Mr.  Delorane's  private  (jffice  ;  the 
Squire  walked  straight  into  it.  Not  but  that  "having  it  out" 
must  be  regarded  as  a  figure  of  speech,  for  elucidation  seemed 
farther  off  than  before,  and  the  complications  greater. 

Mr.  Dolorane  and  his  head-clerk  were  both  bending  over  the 
same  parchment  when  we  entered.  Ellin  kissed  her  father,  and 
turned  to  St.  George. 

"Whj'  have  you  been  saying  that  you  did  n<jt  drive  home 
William  Brook  I "  she  asked  as  they  shook  hands. 

"A  moment,  nly  dear  ;  let  me  speak,"  interrupted  the  Squire, 
Avho  never  believed  any  one's  expla.nation  could  be  so  lucid  as 
his  own.  "Delorane,  I  left  you  just  now  with  an  apology  for 
having  brought  to  you  a  cock-and-bull  story  through  the  mis- 
leading fancies  of  these  boys  ;  but  we  have  come  back  again  to 
tell  you  the  story's  true.  Your  daughter  here  says  that  it  was 
William  Brook  that  St.  George  had  in  his  gig.     And  perhaps 
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Mr.  St.  George" — giving  that  gentleman  a  sharp  nod — "will 
explain  what  he  meant  by  denying  it  ?  " 

"I  denied  it  because  it  was  not  he,"  said  Mr.  St.  George,  not 
appearing  to  be  in  the  least  put  out.  "How  can  I  tell  you  it 
was  Brook  when  it  was  not  Brook  ?     If  it  had  been " 

"You  met  William  Brook  at  the  Worcester  railway-station 
yesterday  afternoon,"  interrupted  Ellin.  "  INIi-s.  James  Ashton 
saw  you  there  ;  saw  the  meeting.  You  were  at  the  station,  were 
you  not  ?  " 

"I  was  at  the  station,"  readily  replied  St.  George,  "and 
Mrs.  James  Ashton  may  have  seen  me  there,  for  all  I  know — 1 
did  not  see  her.  But  slie  certainly  did  not  see  William  Brook. 
Or,  if  she  did,  I  didn't." 

"Gregory  West  saw  you  and  him  in  j^our  gig  together  later, 
when  you  were  leaving  Worcester,"  continued  Ellin.  "It  was 
at  the  top  of  Red  Hill." 

St.  George  shook  his  head.  "  The  person  I  had  in  my  gig  was 
a  stranger.  Had  Gregory  West  come  up  one  minute  earlier  he 
Avould  have  seen  me  take  the  man  into  it." 

"  William  7ias  come,"  persisted  Ellin. 

"I  don't  say  he  has  not,"  returned  St.  George.  "All  I  can 
say  is  that  I  did  not  know  he  had  come  and  that  I  have  not  seen 
him." 

Who  was  right,  and  who  was  wrong?  Any  faces  more  hope- 
lessly puzzled  than  the  two  old  gentlemen's  wei'e,  as  they 
listened  to  these  contradictor}^  assertions,  I'd  not  wish  to  see. 
Notliing  came  of  the  interview  ;  nothing  but  fresh  mystification. 
Ellin  declared  William  Brook  had  arrived,  had  been  driven  out 
of  Worcester  for  Timberdale  in  St.  George's  gig.  We  felt 
equally  certain  we  had  passed  them  in  Dip  Lane,  sitting  together 
in  the  gig  ;  but  St.  George  denied  it  in  toto,  affirming  that  the 
person  with  him  was  a  stranger. 

And  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  if  I  here  say  a  word  about  the 
routes.  Evesham  lay  fifteen  miles  from  Worcester  ;  Timberdale 
not  much  more  than  half  that  distance,  in  a  somewhat  different 
direction,  and  on  a  different  road.  In  going  to  Timberdale,  if 
when  about  half-way  there  you  quitted  the  high-road  for  by- 
ways you  would  come  to  Dip  Lane.  Traversing  nearly  the 
length  of  the  lane,  you  would  then  come  to  a  by-way  leading 
from  it  on  the  other  side,  which  would  bring  you  on  the  direct 
road  to  Evesham,   still   far  off.     Failing  to  take  this  by-way 
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loading  to  Evosliain,  you  would  presently  (juit  tlio  Line,  and  l)y 
dint  of  more  by-ways  would  gain  again  tlie  high-road  and  soon 
come  to  Timberdale.  This  is  the  route  that  Mr.  St.  George  took 
tliat  night. 

We  went  home  from  Mr.  Dclorane's,  hopelessly  mj'stified,  tlie 
Stjuire  rul)l)ing  up  his  hair  the  wrong  way  ;  now  blowing  us  both 
up  for  wliat  he  called  our  "fancies"  in  supposing  we  saw 
William  Bnxjk,  luid  now  veering  round  to  the  opposite  opinion 
tliat  we  and  Ellin  must  be  alike  correct  in  saying  Brook  had 
come. 

Ellin's  account  was  this  :  she  passed  a  pleasant  morning  with 
Mary  West,  who  was  nearly  always  more  or  less  of  an  invalid. 
At  half-past  one  o'clock  dinner  was  served  ;  Philip  West,  his 
younger  brother  Gregory,  who  had  recently  joined  him,  and  Mr. 
at.  George  coming  in  from  the  office  to  partake  of  it.  Dinner 
over,  they  left  the  room,  having  no  time  to  linger.  In  fact, 
Gregory  rose  from  table  before  he  had  well  linished.  I\Iary 
West  inquired  what  his  haste  was,  and  he  replied  that  he  was 
off  to  Spetchley  ;  some  one  had  been  taken  ill  there  and  wanted 
a  will  made.  It  was  Philip  who  ought  to  have  gone,  wlio  had 
been  sent  for  ;  but  Philip  had  an  hour  or  two's  bu.sines.s  yet  to 
do  with  Mr.  St.  George.  Mrs.  West  told  St.  Geonge  that  she 
would  have  tea  ready  at  five  o'clock,  that  he  might  drink  a  cup 
before  starting  for  home. 

Later  on  in  the  afternoon,  when  Ellin  and  Mrs.  West  were 
sitting  over  the  fire,  talking  of  things  past  and  present,  and 
listening  to  the  howling  of  the  wind,  growing  more  furious  every 
hour,  James  Ashton's  wife  came  in,  all  excitement.  Her  hus- 
band, in  medical  2'i"ictice  at  Worcester,  was  the  brother  of 
Robert  Ashton  of  Timberdale.  A  very  nice  young  woman  Avas 
Marianne  Ashton,  but  given  to  an  excited  manner.  Taking  no 
ni)tice  of  Mrs.  West,  she  fiew  to  Ellin  and  began  dancing  round 
her  like  a  demented  Red  Indian  squaw. 

"  What  will  you  give  me  for  my  news,  Ellin  ? " 

"Now,  Marianne!"  remonstrated  Mrs.  West.  "Do  be 
sensible,  if  you  can. " 

"  Be  quiet,  Mary  :  I  am  sensible.  Your  runaway  lover  is 
come,  Ellin  ;  quite  safely." 

They  saw  by  her  manner,  heard  by  her  earnest  tone,  that  it 
was  true.  William  Brook  had  indeed  come,  was  then  in  the 
town.     Throwing  off  her  bonnet,  and  I'emarking  that  she  meant 
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to  remain  for  tea,  Mrs.  James  Ashton  sat  down  to  toll  her  story 
soberly. 

"  You  must  know  that  I  had  to  go  up  to  the  Shrub  Hill  Station 
this  afternoon,"  began  she,  "to  meet  the  Birmingham  train. 
"We  expected  Patty  Silvester  in  by  it  ;  and  James  has  been  since 
a  most  unearthly  hour  this  morning  with  some  cross-grained 
patient,  who  must  needs  go  and  be  ill  at  the  wrong  time.  1 
went  up  in  the  brougham,  and  had  hardly  reached  the  platfonii 
when  the  train  came  in.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  ; 
there  always  is,  you  know  ;  passengers  getting  out  and  getting 
in.  I  ran  about  looking  for  Patty,  and  found  she  had  not  come  : 
taken  fright  at  the  weather,  I  suppose.  As  the  train  cleared  oft", 
I  saw  a  figure  that  seemed  familiar  to  me  ;  it  was  William  Brook  ; 
and  I  gave  a  glad  cry  that  you  might  have  heaixl  on  the  top  of 
St.  Andrew's  spu-e.  He  was  crossing  the  line  with  others  who 
had  alighted,  a  small  black-leather  travelling-bag  in  his  hand. 
I  was  about  to  run  over  after  him,  when  a  porter  stopped  me, 
saying  a  stray  engine  was  on  the  point  of  coming  up,  to  tjike  on 
the  Malvern  train.  So,  all  I  could  do  was  to  stand  there,  hoping 
he  would  turn  his  head  and  see  me.  Well :  just  as  he  reached 
the  opposite  platform,  Mr.  St.  George  stepped  out  of  the  station- 
master's  oflice,  and  I  can  tell  you  there  was  some  shaking  of 
hands  between  the  two.     There's  my  story. " 

"And  where  is  he  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they  are  somewhere  together,  I  suppose  ;  on  their  way 
here  perhaps,"  rejoined  Mrs.  James  Ashton  carelessly.  "  I  lost 
sight  of  them  :  that  ridiculous  stray  engine  the  man  spoke  of 
pufl"ed  up  at  the  minute,  and  stopped  right  in  front  of  me. 
When  it  pufted  on  again,  leaving  the  way  clear,  both  he  and 
St.  George  had  vanished.  So  I  got  into  the  brougham  to  bring 
you  the  news  in  advance,  lest  the  sudden  sight  of  William  the 
deserter  should  cause  a  fainting-fit. " 

Ellen,  unable  to  control  herself,  burst  into  glad  tears  of  relief. 
"You  don't  know  what  a  strain  it  has  been,"  she  said.  And 
she  sat  listening  for  liis  step  on  the  stairs.  But  William  Brook 
did  not  come. 

At  five  o'clock  punctually  the  tea  was  brought  in,  and  waited 
for  some  little  time  on  the  table.  Presently  Mr.  West  appeared. 
When  they  told  him  he  was  late,  he  replied  that  he  had  lingered 
in  the  office  expecting  Mr.  St.  George.  St.  George  had  left  him 
some  time  before  to  go  to  the  Shrub  Hill  Station,  having  business 
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to  SCO  to  there,  and  li.ul  luomi.sod  to  l)e  back  by  tea-time.  How- 
ever, he  was  not  l)ack  yet.  Mr.  West  wa.s  very  ghitl  to  hear  of 
the  arrival  of  William  Brook,  and  supposed  St.  George  Avas  then 
with  liim. 

15ef(n-e  the  tea  wa.s  (piite  over,  (.Jregory  West  got  back  fruia 
Spetcliley.  lie  told  them  that  he  had  met  St.  George  jyst 
outside  the  town,  and  that  he  had  a  gentleman  in  his  gig.  He, 
Gregory  West,  wlio  was  in  his  brotlior's  gig,  pulled  up  to  ask 
St.  George  wlietlier  he  was  not  going  home  earlier  than  he  had 
Slid.  Yes,  somewhat,  St.  George  called  back,  without  stopping  : 
when  lie  had  seen  what  sort  of  a  night  it  was  going  to  be,  he 
thought  it  best  to  be  olf  as  soon  as  he  could. 

"Of  course  it  was  William  lirook  tliat  lie  had  with  him, 
Gregory  1  "  exclaimed  Mary  West,  forgetting  that  her  brother- 
in-law  had  never  seen  William  limok. 

"  1  cannot  tell,"  was  the  only  answer  the  young  lawyer  could 
give.  "It  was  a  stranger  to  me:  he  wore  a  lightisli-coloured 
over-coat  and  a  white  comforter." 

"That's  he,"  said  Mrs.  James  Ash  ton.  "  And  he  had  on  new 
tan-coloured  kid  gloves  :  I  noticed  them.  I  think  St.  George 
might  have  brought  him  here,  in  spite  of  the  roughness  of  tlie 
night.     He  is  jealous,  Ellin." 

They  all  lauglied.  But  never  a  shadow  of  doubt  rested  on 
any  one  of  their  minds  that  St.  George  was  driving  William 
Brook  home  to  Timberdale.  And  we,  as  you  have  heard,  saw 
him,  or  thought  we  saw  him,  in  Dip  Lane, 


III. 

I  SCARCELY  know  liow  to  go  on  with  this  story  so  as  to  put  its 
complications  and  discrejwncies  of  evidence  clearly  before  you. 
William  Brook  had  been  daily  expected  to  land  at  Liverjiodl 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  to  make  his  way  at  once  to  Timberdale 
by  rail,  via  Birmingham  and  Worcester. 

In  the  afterno(jn  of  the  19th  of  October,  Mrs.  James  Ashton 
chanced  to  be  at  the  Worcester  Station  when  the  Birmingham 
train  came  in.  Amidst  the  passengers  who  alighted  from  it  she 
saw  William  Brook,  whom  she  had  known  all  her  life.  She  was 
not  near  enough  to  speak  to  him,  l)ut  .she  watched  him  cross  the 
line  to  tlie  opposite  platform,  shake  hands  there  with  Mr.  St. 
George,  and  remain  t<alking.     Subsequently,  Gregory  West  had 
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met  St.  George  leaving  Worcester  iii  his  gig,  a  gentleman  sitting 
with  him  ;  it  was  therefore  assumed  without  doubt  tliat  he  was 
driving  William  Brook  to  Timberdale,  to  save  him  the  railway 
journey  and  for  companionship. 

That  same  evening,  at  dusk,  as  we  (not  knowing  that  Brook 
had  landed)  were  returning  home  from  Pigeon  Green  in  the 
large  phaeton,  amid  a  great  storm  of  wind,  and  slight  sleet  and 
snow,  Mrs.  Todhetley  sitting  with  the  Squire  in  front,  Tod  and 
I  behind,  we  passed  St.  George's  gig  in  Dip  Lane  ;  and  saw 
William  Brook  witli  him — as  we  believed,  Tod  most  positively. 
We  called  out  to  Brook,  waving  our  hats  ;  Brook  called  back  to 
us  and  waved  his. 

But  now,  Mr.  St.  George  denied  that  it  was  Brook.  He  said 
the  gentleman  with  him  was  a  stranger  to  whom  he  had  given  a 
lift  of  three  or  four  miles  on  the  road,  and  who  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  Brook,  so  far  as  he  saw.  Was  it  Brook,  or  was  it  not  ? 
asked  every  one.  If  it  was  Brook,  what  had  become  of  him  ? 
The  only  one  point  that  seemed  to  be  sure  in  the  matter  was 
this — William  Brook  had  not  reached  Timberdale. 

The  following,  elaborated,  wap  Mr.  St.  George's  statement. 

He,  as  confidential  clerk,  soon  to  be  partner,  of  Mr.  Delorane, 
had  a  good  deal  of  business  to  go  through  that  day  with  Philip 
West  at  Worcester,  and  the  afternoon  was  well  on  befoi-e  it 
was  concluded.  He  then  went  up  to  the  station  at  Shrub  Hill 
to  inquire  after  a  missing  packet  of  deeds,  which  had  been 
despatched  by  rail  from  Birmingham  to  Mr.  Deloi'ane  and  as 
yet  could  not  be  heard  of.  His  inquiries  over,  St.  George  was 
traversing  the  jilatform  on  his  way  to  quit  the  station,  when  one 
of  the  passengers,  who  had  then  crossed  the  line  from  the  Bir- 
mingham train,  stopped  him  to  ask  if  he  could  inform  him  when 
the  next  train  would  leave  for  Evesham.  "Very  shortly,"  St. 
George  replied,  speaking  from  memory  :  but  even  as  he  spoke  a 
doubt  arose  in  his  mind.  "Wait  a  moment,"  he  said  to  the 
stranger  ;  "I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  correct  " — and  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  time-table  and  consulted  it.  There  would  not  be  a 
train  for  Evesham  for  more  than  two  hours,  he  found,  one  having 
just  gone.  The  stranger  remarked  that  it  was  very  unfortunate  ; 
he  had  not  wanted  to  wait  all  that  time  at  Worcester,  but  to  get 
on  at  once.  The  stranger  then  detained  him  to  ask,  apologizing 
for  the  trouble,  and  adding  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
been  in  the  locality,  whether  he  could  get  on  from  Evesham  to 
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Chelteiihain.  St.  Goorgo  tnUl  liiin  tlitit  he  cmilii,  Itut  that  ho 
could  alsu  got  oil  to  Choltoiihani  from  W'orcostor  diroct.  "Ah," 
remarked  tlio  stranger,  "but  I  have  to  take  Evesham  on  my 
way."  No  more  passed,  and  St.  George  left  him  on  the  plat- 
form, lie  appeared  to  1)0  a  gentleman,  sjioke  a.g  a  cultured  man 
speaks,  St.  (jloorge  added  when  (questioned  on  tlieso  points  :  and 
his  appearance  and  attire  tallied  with  that  given  bj^  Mrs.  Asliton. 
St.  George  had  not  observed  Mrs.  Jame.s  Ashton  on  the  opposite 
platform  ;  did  not  know  she  wan  there. 

I'erceiving,  as  he  left  the  stati<jn,  how  bud  tlie  weather  was 
getting,  and  wliat  a  wild  night  might  be  expected,  St.  George 
rapidly  made  up  his  mind  to  start  for  home  at  once,  without 
waiting  for  tea  at  Philip  West's  or  going  back  at  all  to  tlio 
liouse.  lie  made  his  way  to  the  Haro-and-Hoinids  through  the 
back  streets,  as  being  the  nearest,  ordered  his  gig,  and  set  oft" — 
alone — as  soon  as  it  was  ready.  It  was  then  growing  dusk  ;  snow 
was  falling  in  scanty  flakes  mixed  with  sleet,  and  the  wind  was 
roaring  and  rushing  like  mad. 

Gaining  the  top  of  Red  Hill,  St.  George  was  bowling  along 
the  level  road  beyond  it,  when  some  wayfarer  turned  round  just 
before  him,  put  up  his  hand,  and  spoke.  By  the  peculiar- 
coloured  coat — a  sort  of  slate — and  white  comforter,  he  recog- 
nized the  stranger  of  the  railway-station  ;  he  also  remembered 
the  voice.  "I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times  f<>r  stopping 
you,"  he  said,  "but  I  think  I  jjercoive  that  the  road  branches 
oflf  two  ways  yonder  :  will  you  kindly  tell  me  M'hich  of  them  will 
take  me  to  Evesham  ?  there  seems  to  be  no  one  about  on  foot 
that  I  can  iiujuirc  of."  "That  will  be  your  way,"  St.  George 
answered,  pointing  with  his  whin.  "But  you  are  not  thinking 
of  walking  to  Evesham  to-night,  are  you?  "  he  added.  "It  is 
fifteen  miles  oflf." 

The  stranger  replied  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  walk, 
rather  than  wait  two  hours  at  Worcester  station  :  and  St.  Geor''e 
was  touching  his  horse  to  move  on,  when  a  thought  struck  him. 

"  I  am  not  going  the  direct  Evesham  road,  but  I  can  give  you 
a  lift  part  of  the  way,"  lie  said.  "  It  -will  not  cut  oil'  any  of  the 
distance  for  you,  but  it  will  save  your  legs  three  or  four  miles." 
The  stranger  thanked  him  and  got  up  at  once,  St.  George 
undoing  the  apron  to  admit  him.  He  had  the  same  black  bag 
with  him  that  St.  George  had  noticed  at  the  station. 

St.  George  had  thus  to  make  a  detour  to  accommodate  the 
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stranger.  He  was  by  no  means  unwilling  to  do  it  ;  for,  apai-t 
from  the  wish  to  helj)  a  fellow-creature,  he  believed  it  would  be 
less  rough  in  the  low-lying  lands.  Driving  along  in  the  teeth  of 
the  furious  wind,  he  turned  off  the  highway  and  got  into  Dip 
Lane.  We  saw  him  in  it,  the  stranger  sitting  with  him.  He 
drove  on  after  we  had  passed,  pulled  up  at  the  proper  place  for 
the  man  to  descend,  and  pointed  out  the  route.  "You  have 
a  mile  or  two  of  these  by-ways,"  he  said  to  him,  "but  keep 
straight  on  and  they  will  bring  you  out  into  the  open  road. 
Turn  to  your  left  then,  and  you  will  gain  Evesham  in  time— and 
I  wish  you  well  through  your  walk." 

Those  were  St.  George's  exact  words — as  he  repeated  them  to 
us  later.  The  stranger  thanked  him  heartily,  shook  hands  and 
went  on  his  way,  carrying  his  black  bag.  St.  George  said  that 
before  parting  with  the  traveller,  he  suggested  that  he  should  go 
on  with  him  to  Timbex'dale,  seeing  the  night  was  so  cold  and 
wild,  put  up  at  the  Plough-and-Harrow,  where  he  could  get  a 
comfortable  bed,  and  go  on  to  Evesham  in  the  moi'ning.  But 
the  stranger  declined,  and  seemed  impatient  to  get  on. 

He  did  not  tell  St.  George  who  he  was,  or  what  he  was ;  he 
did  not  tell  his  name,  or  what  his  business  was  in  Worcestershire, 
or  whether  he  was  purposing  to  make  a  stay  at  Evesham,  or 
whither  he  might  be  going  when  he  left  it :  unless  the  question 
he  had  put  to  St.  George,  as  to  being  able  to  get  on  to  Chelten- 
liam,  might  be  taken  for  an  indication  of  his  route.  In  fact,  he 
stated  nothing  whatever  about  himself;  but,  as  St.  George  said, 
the  state  of  the  weather  was  against  talking.  It  was  difficult  to 
hear  each  other  speak  ;  the  blasts  howled  about  their  ears  per- 
petually, and  the  sharp  sleet  stung  their  faces.  As  to  his  bearing 
the  resemblance  to  Brook  that  was  being  talked  of,  St.  George 
could  only  repeat  that  he  did  not  perceive  it ;  he  might  have 
been  about  Brook's  height  and  size,  but  that  was  all.  The 
voice  was  certainly  not  Brook's,  not  in  the  least  like  Brook's, 
neither  was  the  face,  so  far  as  St.  George  saw  of  it ;  no  idea  of 
the  kind  struck  him. 

These  were  the  different  statements  :  and,  reading  them,  j'ou 
have  the  matter  in  a  nutshell.  Mrs.  James  Ashton  continued 
to  affirm  that  it  was  William  Brook  she  saw  at  the  station,  and 
could  not  be  shaken  out  of  her  belief.  She  and  William  had 
played  together  as  children,  they  had  flirted  together,  she  was 
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I)leasetl  to  tleckre,  ;is  youth  aiul  maiden,  and  (Vul  anybody 
suppose  she  could  niistako  an  unknown  young  man  for  liiui  in 
broad  dayliglit  ?  An  innnensc  favourite  with  call  the  world, 
Marianne  Asliton  was  fond  of  liolding  decisively  to  her  own 
opinions  ;  all  her  words  might  have  begun  with  capital  letters. 

1  also  maintained  that  the  young  man  we  saw  in  St.  (jleorge'.s 
gig  in  Dip  Lane,  and  who  wore  a  warm  great-coat  of  rather  an 
unusual  colour,  something  of  a  gi-ey — or  a  slate — or  a  mouse, 
with  the  white  woollen  comforter  on  his  neck  and  the  soft  h)W- 
crownetl  hat  drawn  well  on  his  brows,  was  M'illiam  Brook. 
When  he  took  off  his  hat  to  wave  it  to  us  in  response,  I  saw  (as 
I  fully  believed)  that  it  was  Brook  ;  and  I  noticed  his  gloves. 
Mrs.  Todhetley,  who  had  turned  her  head  at  our  words,  also 
saw  him  and  felt  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  was  he.  Tod 
was  ready  to  swear  to  it. 

To  combat  this,  we  had  Mr.  St.  George's  cool,  calm,  decisive 
assertion  that  the  man  was  a  stranger.  Of  course  it  outweighed 
ours.  All  the  i^robabilities  lay  with  it ;  he  had  been  in  com- 
panionship with  the  stranger,  had  talked  with  him  face  to  face  : 
we  had  not.  Besides,  if  it  had  been  Brook,  whei'C  was  he  that 
he  had  not  made  his  way  to  Timberdale  ?  So  we  took  up  the 
common-sense  view  of  the  matter  and  dismissed  our  own  impres- 
sions as  fancies  that  would  not  hold  watei",  and  looked  out  daily 
for  the  landing  of  the  exile.  Aunt  Hester  hoped  he  was  not 
"lost  at  sea  :  "  but  she  did  not  say  it  in  the  hearing  of  Ellin 
Delorane. 

The  days  went  on.  November  came  in.  "William  Brook 
did  not  appear  ;  no  tidings  reached  us  of  him.  liis  continued 
non-appearance  so  effectually  confirmed  St.  George's  statement, 
that  the  other  idea  was  exploded  and  forgotten  by  all  reasonable 
minds.  Possibly  in  one  or  two  unreasonable  ones,  such  as  mine, 
say,  a  sort  of  hazy  doubt  might  still  hover.  But,  doubt  of 
what  ?  Ay,  that  was  the  question.  Even  Tod  veered  round  to 
the  enemy,  said  his  sight  must  have  misled  him,  and  laid  the 
blame  on  the  wind.  Both  common  sense  and  uncommon  said 
Brook  had  but  been  detained  in  Jamaica,  and  might  be  expected 
in  any  day. 

The  first  check  to  this  security  of  expectation  was  wrought  by 
a  letter.  A  letter  from  New  York,  addressed  to  ^^'illiam  Brook 
by  his  brother  there,  Charles.     Mrs.  Brook  opened  it.    She  was 
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growing  vaguoly  uneasy,  and  had  already  began  to  ask  herself 
■why,  were  William  detained  in  the  West  Indies,  he  did  not 
write  to  tell  her  so. 

And  this,  as  it  proved,  was  the  chief  question  the  letter  was 
written  to  ask.  "If,"  wrote  Charles  Brook  to  his  brother,  "if 
you  have  arrived  at  home — as  we  conclude  you  must  have  done, 
having  seen  in  the  papers  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Dart  at  Liver- 
pool— how  is  it  you  have  not  written  to  say  so,  and  to  inform  us 
how  things  are  progressing  ?  The  uncle  does  not  like  it.  '  Is 
William  growing  negligent  ? '  he  said  to  me  yesterday." 

The  phrase  "how  things  are  progressing,"  Mrs.  Brook  under- 
stood to  apply  to  the  new  mercantile  house  about  to  be  established 
in  London.     She  sent  the  letter  by  Araminta  to  Mr.  Delorane. 

"  Can  William  have  been  drowned  at  sea  ?  "  breathed  Minty. 

"No,  no  ;  I  don't  fear  that ;  I'm  not  like  that  silly  woman, 
Aunt  Hester,  with  her  dreams  and  her  fancies,"  said  Mr.  Delo- 
rane.    "It  seems  odd,  though,  where  he  can  be." 

Inquiries  were  made  at  Liverpool  for  the  list  of  passengers  by 
the  Dart.  William  Brook's  name  was  not  amongst  them. 
Timberdale  waited  on.  There  was  nothing  else  for  it  to  do. 
Waited  until  a  second  letter  came  from  Charles  Brook.  It  was 
written  to  his  mother  this  time.  He  asked  for  news  of  William  ; 
whether  he  had,  or  had  not,  arrived  at  home. 

The  next  West  Indian  mail- packet,  steaming  from  Southamp- 
ton, carried  out  a  letter  from  Mr.  St.  George,  written  to  his 
cousin  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Delorane  :  at 
the  desire,  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  of  Timberdale  in  general. 
The  same  mail  also  took  out  a  letter  from  Reginald  Brook  in 
London,  who  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  trouble.  Both 
letters  were  to  the  same  purport— an  inquiry  as  to  William 
Brook  and  his  movements,  more  particularly  as  to  the  time  he 
had  departed  for  home,  and  the  vessel  he  had  sailed  in. 

In  six  or  eight  weeks,  which  seemed  to  some  of  us  like 
80  many  months,  Mr.  St.  George  received  an  answer.  His 
relative,  Leonard  St.  George,  sent  rather  a  curious  story.  He 
did  not  know  anything  of  William  Brook's  movements  himself, 
he  wrote,  and  could  not  gain  much  reliable  information  about 
them.  It  appeared  that  he  was  to  have  sailed  for  England  in 
the  Dart,  a  steamer  bound  for  Liverpool,  not  one  of  their  regular 
passenger-packets.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  find  any  record 
that  Brook  had  gone  in  her,  and  believed  he  had  not :  neither 
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could  111!  k'Hin  that  lirnok  li;ul  dcjiartod  bj'  any  other  vessel.  A 
frifiid  of  his  told  him  that  he  feared  JJrook  was  dead.  The  day 
before  the  Dixit  went  out  of  port,  a  young  man,  \\ lio  bore  out  in 
every  respect  the  descriiition  of  Bro(jk,  was  drowned  in  tlie 
harbour. 

Comforting  news  I  Delightfully  comforting  for  Ellin  Deloranc, 
not  to  speak  of  Brook's  peoi)le.  Aunt  Hester  came  over  t(j 
Crabb  Cot,  and  burst  into  tears  as  she  told  it. 

But  the  next  morning  brought  a  turn  in  the  tide  ;  one  less 
sond)re,  though  uncertain  still.  Mrs.  Bnxjk,  who  had  bedewed 
her  pillow  with  salt  tears,  for  her  youngest  son  was  veiy  dear  to 
lier  heart,  received  a  letter  from  her  son  Reginald  in  London, 
enclosing  one  he  had  just  received  from  the  West  Indies.  .She 
brought  them  to  Mr.  Delorane's  ofEcc  during  the  morning,  and 
the  Squire  and  I  happened  to  be  there. 

"How  sliould  Reginald  know  anything  about  it?"  demanded 
St.  George,  in  the  haughty  manner  he  could  put  on  Avhen  not 
jdeased  ;  and  his  countenance  looked  dark  as  he  gazed  across  his 
desk  at  Mrs.  Brook,  for  which  I  saw  no  occasion.  Evidently  he 
did  not  like  having  his  brotlier's  news  disputed. 

"Reginald  wrote  to  Kingston  by  the  same  mail  that  you 
wrote,"  she  said.  "He  received  an  introduction  to  some 
mercantile  firm  out  there,  and  this  is  their  answer  to  him." 

They  stated,  these  merchants,  that  they  had  made  due  inquiries 
according  to  request,  and  found  that  William  Brook  had  secured 
a  passage  on  board  the  Dart ;  but  that,  finding  himself  unable 
to  go  in  her,  his  business  in  Kingston  not  being  finished,  he 
had,  at  the  last  moment,  made  over  his  berth  and  ticket  to 
another  gentleman,  who  found  himself  called  upon  to  sail  un- 
expectedly :  and  that  he.  Brook,  had  departed  by  the  Idalia, 
which  left  two  days  later  than  the  Dart  and  was  also  bound 
for  Liverpool. 

"  I  have  ascertained  here,  dear  mother,"  wrote  Reginald  from 
London,  "that  the  Idalia  made  a  good  passage  and  reached 
Liverpool  on  the  18tli  of  October.  If  the  statement  Avhich  I 
enclose  you  be  correct,  that  William  left  Jamaica  in  her,  he 
must  have  arrived  in  her  at  Liverpool,  unless  he  died  on  the 
way.  It  is  very  strange  where  he  can  be,  and  what  can  have 
become  t>f  him.  Of  course,  inquiries  must  now  be  made  in 
Liverpool.  I  only  wish  I  could  go  down  myself,  but  our  patients 
are  all  on  my  hands  just  now,  for  Dr.  Croft  is  ill.  " 
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The  first  thought,  flashing  into  the  mind  of  Mr.  Delorane, 
■vvas,  that  tlie  18th  of  October  was  the  eve  of  tlie  day  on  which 
William  Brook  was  said  to  have  been  seen  by  Mrs.  James  Ashton, 
He  j)auscd  to  consider,  a  sort  of  puzzled  doubt  on  his  face. 

"  Whj',  look  you  here,"  cried  he  quickly,  "it  seems  as  though 
that  (f«s  Brook  at  Worcester  Station.  If  he  reached  Liverpool 
on  the  18th,  the  probabilities  are  that  he  would  be  at  Worcester 
on  the  19th.     What  do  you  make  of  it  1  " 

We  could  not  make  anything.  Mrs.  Brook  looked  pale  and 
distressed.  The  Squire,  in  his  impulsive  good-nature,  ofl'ered  to 
be  the  one  to  go,  oti'-hand,  to  make  the  inquiries  at  Liverpool. 
St.  George  opposed  this  :  he  was  the  proper  person  to  go,  he 
said  ;  but  Mrs.  Delorane  reminded  him  that  he  could  be  ill 
spared  just  then,  Avhen  the  assizes  were  at  hand.  For  the  time 
had  gone  on  to  spring. 

"I  will  start  to-night,"  said  the  Squire,  "and  take  Johnny 
with  me.  My  time  is  my  own.  We  will  turn  Liverpool  ujiside 
down  but  what  we  find  Brook — if  he  is  to  be  found  on  earth." 

That  the  Squire  might  have  turned  Liverpool  "  ujjside  down" 
with  the  confusion  of  his  inquiries  was  likely  enough,  only  that 
Jack  Tanerton  was  there,  having  brought  his  own  good  ship,  the 
Hose  of  Delhi,  into  port  but  a  few  days  before.  Jack  and 
William  Brook  had  been  boys  together,  and  Jack  took  up  the 
cause  in  warm-hearted  zeal.  His  knowledge  of  the  town  and  its 
shipping  made  our  way  plain  before  us.  That  is,  as  plain  as  a 
way  can  be  made  which  seems  to  have  neither  inlet  nor  outlet. 

The  Idalia  was  then  lying  in  the  Liverpool  docks,  not  long  in 
again  from  the  West  Indies.  We  ascertained  that  William  Brook 
had  come  in  her  the  i)revious  autunin,  making  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool on  the  18th  of  October. 

"  Then  nothnig  happened  to  him  half-way?  "  cried  the  S(]uire 
to  the  second  mate,  a  decent  sort  of  fellow  who  did  all  he  could 
for  us.     "He  was  not  lost,  or — or — anything  of  that  sort  ?  " 

"Wliyno,"  said  the  mate,  looking  surprised,  "He  was  all 
right  the  whole  of  the  voyage  and  in  first-rate  spirits — a  very 
nice  young  fellow  altogether.  The  Iddlia  brought  him  home,  all 
taut  and  safe,  take  our  word  for  that,  sir  ;  and  he  went  ashore 
with  the  rest,  and  his  luggage  also  :  of  which  he  had  but  little  ; 
just  a  big  case  and  the  small  one  that  was  in  his  cabin." 

All  tliis  was   certain.      But  from   the   hour   Brook   stepped 
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asliuro,  wo  wuro  uiiiilile  to  trixcu  iiiiytliiny  certain  aliuut  Iiini. 
The  hotols  could  not  single  him  out  in  memory  from  other 
temporary  sojcnirncrs.  I  think  it  was  ])y  no  means  a  usual 
occurrence  in  those  days  for  jtassint,'  guests  to  give  in  their 
names.  Any  wa}-,  we  ft)und  no  record  of  Brook's.  The  railway 
porters  remembered  no  more  of  him  than  the  hotels — and  it  was 
hardly  likely  they  would. 

Captain  Tanerton — to  give  Jack  his  title — was  indefatigable  ; 
winding  himself  in  and  out  of  all  kinds  of  places  like  a  detective 
eel.  In  some  marvellous  way  he  got  to  learn  that  a  gentleman 
whose  appearance  tallied  with  Brook's  had  bought  some  tan- 
cohjured  kid  gloves  and  also  a  white  comforter  in  a  shop  in  Bold 
Street  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  October.  Jack  to(jk  us 
there  that  we  might  question  the  j^eople,  especially  the  young 
woman  who  served  him.  She  said  that,  while  choosing  the 
gloves,  he  observed  that  he  had  just  come  off  a  sea-voyage  and 
found  the  weather  here  very  chilly.  He  wore  a  lightish  great- 
coat, a  sort  of  slate  or  grey.  She  was  setting  out  the  window 
when  he  came  in,  and  had  to  leave  it  to  serve  him  ;  it  was  barely 
eight  o'clock,  and  she  remarked  that  he  was  shopping  betimes  ; 
he  rei)lied  yes,  for  he  was  going  off  directly  by  train.  He  bought 
two  pair  of  the  gloves,  putting  one  pair  of  them  on  in  the  shop  ; 
he  next  bought  a  warm  knitted  woollen  scarf,  white,  and  put  that 
on.  She  was  quite  certain  it  was  the  19th  of  October,  and  told 
us  why  she  could  not  be  mistaken.  And  that  was  the  last  trace 
we  could  get  of  Brook  in  Liverpool. 

Well,  well ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  linger.  We  went  away  from 
Liverpool,  the  Squire  and  I,  no  better  oit"  than  we  were  when  we 
entered  it.  That  AVilliam  Brook  had  arrived  safely  by  the 
Idalia,  and  4^hat  he  had  landed  safely,  ai)peared  to  be  a  fact 
indisputable  :  but  after  that  time  he  seemed  to  have  vanished 
into  air.  Unless,  mark  you,  it  was  he  who  had  come  on  to 
Worcester. 

The  most  concerned  of  all  at  our  ill-luck  was  Mr.  St.  George. 
He  had  treated  the  matter  lightly  when  thinking  Brook  was  only 
lingering  over  the  seas  ;  now  that  it  was  proved  he  returned  by 
the  Idalia,  the  case  was  difi'erent. 

"I  don't  like  it  at  all,"  he  said  to  the  Squire  frankly. 
"  People  may  begin  to  think  it  was  really  Brook  I  had  with  me 
that  night,  and  ask  me  what  I  did  with  him." 

"  What  could  you  have  done  with  him  ? "  dissented  the  Squire. 
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' '  Not  much — that  I  see.  I  couldn't  pack  him  up  in  a  parcel 
to  be  sent  back  over  seas,  and  I  couldn't  bvuy  him  hei'c.  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  it  had  been  Brook  I  I  won't  leave  a  stone 
unturned  now  but  what  I  find  him,"  added  St.  George,  his  eyes 
flashing,  his  face  flushing  hotly.  "Any  Wcxy,  I'll  find  the  man 
who  was  with  me." 

St.  George  set  to  work.  Making  inquiries  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  for  William  Brook,  personally  and  by  advertising. 
But  little  came  of  it.  A  porter  at  the  Worcester  railway-station, 
Avho  had  seen  the  traveller  talking  with  St.  George  on  the  plat- 
form, came  forward  to  state  that  they  (the  gentleman  and  JNfr. 
St.  George)  had  left  the  station  together,  walking  away  from  it 
side  by  side,  down  the  road.  St.  George  utterly  denied  this. 
He  admitted  that  the  other  might  have  followed  him  so  closely 
as  to  impart  a  possible  appearance  of  their  being  together,  but  if 
so,  he  was  not  conscious  of  it.  Just  as  he  had  denied  shakinc/ 
hands  with  the  stranger,  which  Mrs.  James  Ashton  insisted 
ujjon. 

Next  a  lady  came  forward.  She  had  travelled  from  Birming- 
liam  that  afternoon,  the  19th  of  October,  with  her  little  nephew 
and  niece.  In  the  same  compartment,  a  first-class  one,  was 
another  passenger,  bearing,  both  in  attire  and  pereon,  the  descrip- 
tion told  of — a  very  pleasant,  gentlemanly  young  man,  nice- 
looking,  eyes  dark  blue.  It  Avas  bitterly  cold  :  he  seemed  to 
feel  it  greatly,  and  said  he  had  recently  come  from  a  warmer 
climate.  He  also  said  that  he  ought  to  have  got  into  Worcester 
by  an  earlier  train,  but  had  been  detained  in  Birmingham, 
through  missing  his  luggage,  which  he  supposed  must  have 
been  put  out  by  mistake  at  some  intermediate  station.  He  had 
with  liim  a  small  black  hand-bag  ;  nothing  else  that  she  saw. 
His  great-coat  was  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  grey  ;  it  did  not  look 
like  an  English-made  coat  ;  his  well-fitting  kid  gloves  were  of 
fawn  (or  tan)  colour,  and  appeared  to  be  new.  Once,  when  the 
high  wind  seemed  to  shake  the  carriage,  he  remarked  with  a 
smile  that  one  might  almost  as  well  be  at  sea  ;  upon  which  her 
little  nephew  said  :  "  Have  you  ever  been  to  sea,  sir  ?  "  "  Yes, 
my  little  lad,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  landed  from  it  only  yesterday." 

Tlie  only  other  person  to  come  forward  was  a  farmer  named 
Lockett,  well  known  to  us  all.  He  lived  on  the  Evesham  Eoad, 
close  upon  the  turning,  or  by-way,  which  led  up  from  Dip  Lane. 
On  the  night  of  the  storm,  the  19th  of  October,  he  went  out 
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aliniit  ten  o'clock  (o  visit  a  iH'iL,'lil)iinr,  wlio  had  nu-t  with  a  1)acl 
accident.  In  i'-i^s^^o  ^^y  tlii«  tuiiiiug,  a  man  cauic  out  of  it, 
walking  pretty  shari)ly.  Ho  looked  like  a  gentleman,  seemed  to 
bo  muffled  up  round  the  neck,  and  carried  something  in  his  hand  ; 
Avlietlier  a  black  bag,  or  not,  Mr.  Lockett  did  not  observe.  "A 
wild  niglit,"  said  tlie  farmer  to  him  in  salutation.  "It  is  that," 
answered  the  other.  He  took  the  road  to  Evesham,  and  Mr.. 
Lockett  saw  hini  no  more. 

St.  George  was  delighted  at  this  evidence.  Ho  could  have 
huctred  old  Lockett.  "  I  knew  that  the  truth  would  be  cor- 
roborated  sooner  or  later,"  he  said,  his  eyes  sparkling.  "  That 
was  the  man  I  put  out  of  my  gig  in  Dip  Lane. " 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  cried  Mr.  Delorane,  a  doubt  striking  him.  "  If 
it  was  the  same  man,  what  had  he  been  doing  to  take  two  or 
three  hours  to  get  into  the  Evesham  Road?  Did  he  bear  any 
resemblance  to  William  Brook,  Lockett? — you  would  have 
known  Brook." 

"None  at  all  that  I  saw.  As  to  knowing  Brook,  or  any  one 
else,  I  can't  answer  for  it  on  such  a  night  as  that,"  added  the 
farmer  after  a  pause.  "Brook  would  have  known  me,  though, 
I  take  it,  daylight  or  dark,  seeing  me  close  to  my  own  place, 
and  all." 

"  It  was  the  other  man,"  affirmed  St.  George  exultantly,  "  and 
now  we  will  find  him." 

An  advertisement  was  next  inserted  in  the  local  newspapers  by 
Mr.  St.  George,  and  also  in  the  Times. 

"Gentleman  Wanted.  The  traveller  who  got  out  of  the 
Birmingham  train  at  Worcester  railway-station  on  the  19th  of 
last  October,  towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  and  who  spoke 
to  a  gentleman  on  the  platform  respecting  the  trains  to  Evesham 
and  to  Cheltenham,  and  who  was  subsequently  overtaken  a  little 
way  out  of  Worcester  by  the  same  gentleman  and  given  a  few 
miles'  lift  in  his  gig,  and  was  put  down  in  a  cross-country  lane  to 
continue  his  walk  to  Evesham  :  this  traveller  is  earnestly  re- 
quested to  give  an  address  where  he  may  be  communicated  with, 
to  Alfred  St.  George,  Esquire,  Timberdale,  Worcester.  By 
doing  so,  he  will  be  conferring  a  great  favour." 

For  two  long  weeks  the  advertisements  brought  forth  no 
reply.  At  the  end  of  that  time  there  came  to  Mr.  St.  George  a 
post-letter,  short  and  sweet. 

"Tell  me  what  I  am  wanted  for.— R.  W." 

Johnny  Ludlow.— IV,  4 
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It  was  dated  Post  Office,  Cheltenham.  To  the  Post  Office, 
Cheltenham,  St.  George,  consiilring  with  Mr.  Delorane,  wrote  a 
brief  explanation.  Tliat  he  (R.  W.)  had  been  mistaken  by  some 
people  who  saw  him  that  night  in  the  gig,  for  a  gentleman 
named  Brook,  a  native  of  Timberdale,  who  liad  been  missing 
since  about  that  time.  This,  as  E.  W.  might  perceive,  was  not 
pleasant  for  himself,  St.  George  ;  and  he  begged  R.  W.  to  come 
forward  and  set  the  erroneous  idea  at  rest,  or  to  state  where  he 
could  be  seen.     Expenses,  if  any,  would  be  cheerfully  paid. 

This  letter  brought  forth  the  following  answer  : — 

"Dear  Sik, 

"I  regret  that  your  courtesy  to  me  that  stormy  night 
should  have  led  to  misapprehension.  I  the  more  regret  it  that 
I  am  noj  able  to  comply  with  your  request  to  come  forward. 
At  present  that  is  impossible.  The  truth  is,  I  am,  and  have 
been  for  some  months  now,  lying  under  a  cloud,  partly  through 
my  own  credulous  fault,  chiefly  through  the  designing  faults  of 
another  man,  and  I  dare  not  show  myself.  It  may  be  many  moi'e 
months  yet  before  I  am  cleared  :  that  I  sliall  bo,  in  time,  there 
exists  no  doubt,  and  I  shall  then  gladly  bear  personal  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  I  myself  who  was  with  you.  Meanwhile, 
perhaps  the  following  statement  will  suffice  :  which  I  declare 
upon  my  houDur  to  be  true. 

"I  v/as  liiding  at  Crewe,  wlicn  1  received  a  letter  from  a 
friend  at  Evesham,  bidding  me  go  to  him  without  delay.  I  had 
no  scruple  in  complying,  not  being  known  at  all  in  Worcester- 
shire, and  I  started  by  one  of  the  Liverpool  trains.  I  had  a 
portmanteau  Avith  me  containing  papers  principally,  and  this  1 
missed  on  arriving  at  Birmingham.  Tlie  looking  for  it  caused 
me  to  lose  the  Worcester  train,  but  I  went  on  by  the  next. 
Ujion  getting  out  there,  I  addressed  the  first  person  T  saw  after 
crossing  the  line — yourself.  I  inquired  of  you  when  the  next 
train  would  start  for  Evesham.  Not  for  two  hours,  you  told  me : 
so  I  set  oft"  to  walk,  after  getting  some  light  refreshment.  Barely 
had  I  left  Worcester  when,  through  the  dusk  of  evening,  1 
thought  I  saw  that  the  road  before  me  branched  oil'  two  ways.  I 
did  not  know  which  to  take,  and  ventured  to  stop  a  gig,  then 
bowling  up  behind  me,  to  ask.  As  you  answered  me  I  recognized 
you  for  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  had  sjioken  at  the  station. 
You  offered  to  take  me  a  few  miles  on  my  road,  and  I  got  into 
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the  r^ig.  I  foiiiul  Uiiit  you  would  have  in  go  out  of  your  way  to 
do  this,  i\m\  T  expresscMl  couceni  ;  you  laughed  uiy  apologies  off, 
saying  you  should  probably  have  chosen  the  way  in  any  case,  as 
it  w;is  more  slieltered.  You  drove  nie  as  far  as  your  road  lay, 
told  nie  tliat  after  I  got  out  of  the  cross-lanes  my  way  would  be 
a  ttraiglit  one,  and  I  left  you  with  hearty  thanks— which  I  repeat 
now.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  reached  Evesham  without 
mishap — in  ])roccss  of  time.  Tlie  storm  was  so  bad,  the  Avind  ko 
fierce,  that  1  was  fain  to  turn  out  of  the  lane  close  upon  leaving 
you,  and  shelter  myself  for  an  hour  or  two  under  a  hay-rick, 
hoping  it  would  abate.  How  it  was  jjossible  for  mortal  man  to 
Bee  enough  of  me  that  night  in  your  gig  to  mistake  me  for  some 
one  else,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  1  remember  tluit  carriage 
passing  us  in  the  narrow  line,  the  people  in  it  shouted  out  to 
you  :  it  nuist  have  been  they,  I  conclude,  who  mistook  me,  for  I 
do  not  think  we  saw  anotlicr  soul.  You  are  at  fidl  liberty  to 
show  them  this  letter  :  but  I  must  ask  you  not  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely public.  I  have  purposely  elaborated  its  details.  I  repeat 
my  sacred  declaration  that  every  Avord  of  it  is  true — and  I 
heartily  regret  that  I  cannot  yet  testify  to  it  personally. 

'R.  W." 

This  letter  set  the  matter  at  rest.  We  never  doubted  that  it 
was  genuine,  or  anything  but  a  plain  narrative  of  absolute  facts. 
But  the  one  great  question  remained— Vvhere  wasA^'illiam  Brook  ? 

It  was  not  answered.  The  disappearance,  which  had  been  a 
mystery  at  the  beginning,  seemed  likely  to  remain  a  mystery  to 
the  end. 

Another  aQtumn  had  come  round.  Ellin  Delorane,  feeble 
now,  sat  in  the  church-porch,  the  graveyard  lying  around  her 
under  the  hot  September  sun,  soon  herself  to  be  laid  there. 
Chancing  to  take  that  way  round  from  buying  some  figs  at 
Salmon's  for  Hugh  and  Lena,  I  saw  her,  and  dashed  up  the 
churchj'ard  path. 

"  Y'ou  seem  to  have  set  up  a  love  for  this  lively  spot,  Ellin  ! 
You  were  sitting  here  the  last  time  I  passed  by." 

"The  sun  is  hot  yet,  and  I  get  tired,  so  I  come  across  here 
for  a  rest  when  out  this  way,"  she  answered,  a  sweet  smile  on 
her  wan  face  and  a  hectic  on  her  thin  cheeks.  ■"  Won't  you  stay 
with  me  for  a  little  while,  Johnny  ? " 
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"Are  you  better,  Ellin?"  I  asked,  taking  my  place  on  the 
opposite  bench,  which  brought  my  knees  near  to  hers,  for  the 
porch  was  not  much  more  than  big  enough  for  a  coffin  to  pass 
throu''h. 

She  gently  shook  her  head  as  she  glanced  across  at  me,  a 
steadfast  look  in  her  sad  brown  eyes.  "Don't  you  see  how  it 
is,  Johnny  ?     That  I  shall  never  be  better  in  this  world  ? " 

"Your  weakness  may  take  a  turn,  Ellin;  it  may  indeed. 
And — he  may  come  back  yet." 

"He  will  never  come  back  :  rely  upon  that,"  she  quietly  said. 
"  He  is  waiting  for  me  on  the  Eternal  shores." 

Her  gaze  went  out  afar,  over  the  gravestones  and  the  green 
meadows  beyond,  almost  (one  might  fancy)  into  the  blue  skies, 
as  if  she  could  see  those  shores  in  the  distant  horizon. 

"  Is  it  well  to  lose  hope,  Eileen  mavoumeen  ?" 

"The  hope  of  his  returning  died  out  long  ago,"  she  answered. 
"  Those  dreams  that  visited  me  so  strangely  last  year,  night  after 
night,  night  after  night,  seemed  to  take  that  from  me.  Perhaps 
they  came  to  do  it.     You  remember  them,  Johnny  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  think,  Ellin,  how  you  could  put  faith  in  a  parcel  of 
dreams  !  " 

"It  was  not  in  the  di-eams  I  put  faith — exactly.  It  was  in 
the  mysterious  influence— I  hope  I  don't  speak  profanely — which 
caused  me  to  have  the  dreams.  A  silent,  undetected  influence 
that  I  understood  not  and  never  grasped — but  it  was  there. 
Curious  dreams  they  were,"  she  added,  after  a  pause  ;  "cuj-ious 
that  they  should  have  come  to  me.  William  was  always  lost, 
and  I,  with  others,  was  always  searching  for  him — and  never, 
never  found  him.  They  lasted,  Johnny,  for  weeks  and  months  ; 
and  almost  from  the  time  of  their  first  setting-in,  the  impression, 
that  I  sliould  never  see  him  again,  lay  latent  in  my  heait." 

"  Do  they  visit  you  stilH  " 

' '  No.  At  least,  they  have  changed  in  character.  Ever  since 
the  night  that  he  seems  to  have  been  really  lost,  the  19th  of 
October.     How  you  look  at  me,  Johnny  !  " 

"You  speak  so  strangely." 

"The  subject  is  strange.  I  was  at  Worcester,  you  know,  at 
Mary  West's,  and  we  thought  he  had  come.  That  night  I  had 
the  pleasantest  dream.  We  were  no  longer  seeking  for  him  ; 
all  the  anxiety,  the  distress  of  that  was  gone.  We  saw  him  ;  he 
seemed  to  be  with  us— though  yet  at  a  distance.    When  I  awoke, 
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I  Siiid  in  my  hapi)inc.ss,  '  All,  tliosc  sad  dreams  will  visit  me  no 
more,  now  he  is  found.'  I  th(night  lie  was,  you  see.  Since 
then,  though  the  dreams  continue,  he  is  never  lost  in  them.  I 
see  him  always  ;  we  are  often  talking,  though  we  are  never  very 
close  together,  I  will  be  indoons,  perliaps,  and  he  outside  in 
the  garden;  or  maybe  I  am  toiling  uji  a  steep  hill  and  he  stands 
higher  up.  I  seem  to  be  always  going  towards  him  and  ho 
to  be  waiting  for  me.  And  though  I  never  quite  reach  him, 
they  are  luii)py  drcsims.     It  will  not  be  very  long  tirst  now." 

I  knew  what  she  meant — and  had  nothing  to  say  to  it. 

"Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well,  Johnny,"  she  went  on  in  specu- 
lative tliought.     "  God  does  all  things  for  the  best." 

"  Perhaps  what  may  be  as  well  ?  " 

"  That  he  should  never  have  come  back  to  marry  me.  I  do 
not  suppose  I  should  have  lived  long  in  any  case;  I  am  too  much 
like  mamma.  And  to  have  been  left  a  widower — perhaps— no, 
it  is  best  as  it  is." 

"You  don't  give  yourself  a  chance  of  getting  better,  Ellin — 
cherishing  these  gloomy  views." 

"Gloomy  !  They  are  not  gloomy.  I  am  as  happy  as  I  can 
be.  I  often  picture  to  myself  the  glories  of  the  world  I  am 
hastening  to ;  the  lovely  flowers,  the  trees  that  overshadow  the 
banks  of  the  pure  crystal  river,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations,  and  the  beautiful  golden  light  shed  around  us  by 
God  and  the  Lamb,  (^h,  Johnny,  what  a  rest  it  will  be  after 
the  weary  sorrow  here — and  the  weakness— and  the  pain  !  " 

"  But  you  should  not  wish  to  leave  us  before  your  time." 

"I  do  not  wish  it ;  it  is  God  wdio  is  taking  me.  I  think  if  I 
had  a  wish  it  would  be  to  stay  here  as  long  as  jiapa  staj's.  For 
I  know  what  my  death  will  be  to  him.  And  what  it  will  be  to 
you  all,  she  generously  added,  holding  out  her  hands  to  me,  as 
the  tears  filled  her  eyes. 

.     I  heltl  them  for  a  minute  in  mine.     Ellin  took  up  her  parasol, 
jireparatory  to  moving  away  ;  but  laid  it  down  again. 

"  Johnny,  tell  me — I  have  often  thought  I  should  like  to  ask 
you — what  do  yoih  think  could  have  become  of  William  I  Have 
you  ever  picked  up  an  idea,  however  faint,  of  anything  that 
could  tend  to  solve  the  mystery  ?  " 

It  was  a  hard  question  to  answ'er,  and  she  saw  my  hesitation. 

"I  cannot  admit  that  I  have,  Ellin.  When  looking  at  the 
f^ff^ir  iji  one  light,  I  whisper  to  myself,  '  It  might  have  been  thi? 
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^vay  ; '  when  looking  at  it  in  another,  I  say,  '  It  might  have  been 
that. '  Difficulties  and  contradictions  encompass  it  on  all  sides. 
One  impediment  to  elucidation  was  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed 
before  Ave  began  the  search  in  earnest.  Had  we  known  from 
the  first  that  he  was  really  lost,  and  gone  to  work  then,  wo 
might  have  had  a  better  chance." 

Ellin  nodded  assent.  ' '  Marianne  Ashton  still  maintains  that 
it  was  William  she  saw  that  day  at  the  railway-station." 

"I  know  she  does.     She  always  will  maintain  it." 

"Has  it  ever  struck  you,  Johnny,  in  how  rather  remarkable 
a  way  any  proof  that  it  Avas  he,  or  not  he,  seems  to  have  been 
Avithheld  ?  " 

"  Well,  Ave  could  not  get  at  any  positive  proof,  one  AA^ay  or  the 
other. " 

'*  But  I  mean  that  proof  seems  to  have  been  luithheld,"  repeated 
Ellin.  "Take,  to  begin  with,  the  traveller's  luggage  ;  but  for 
its  being  lost  (and  Ave  do  not  know  that  it  was  ever  found),  the 
name,  sure  to  have  been  on  it,  Avould  have  told  Avhether  its 
owner  was  William  Brook,  or  not.  Then  take  Marianne  Ashton  : 
had  she  gained  the  platform  but  a  few  seconds  earlier,  she  would 
have  met  the  traveller  face  to  face,  avoiding  all  possibility  of 
mistake  either  Avay.  Next  take  the  meeting  of  the  tAvo  gigs 
that  evening  Avhen  Gregory  West  was  returning  from  Spetchley, 
Gregory,  a  stranger  to  Worcester  until  recently,  did  not  know 
William  Brook  ;  but  had  Philip  W^est  himself  gone  to  Spetchley 
— as  he  ought  to  have  done — he  Avould  have  knoAvn  him.  Again, 
had  Philip's  groom,  Brian,  been  there,  he  Avould  have  known 
him  :  he  comes  from  this  neighbourhood,  you  knoAV.  Brian  was 
going  Avith  the  gig  that  afternoon,  but  just  as  it  Avas  starting 
Philip  got  a  message  from  a  client  living  at  Lower  Wick,  and 
he  had  to  send  Brian  Avith  the  answer,  so  Gregory  Avent  alone. 
You  must  see  how  very  near  proof  was  in  all  these  moments,  yet 
it  was  Avithheld." 

Of  course  I  saAv  it.  And  there  Avas  yet  another  instance  :  Had 
the  Squire  only  pulled  up  Avhen  Ave  passed  the  gig  in  Dip  Lane, 
instead  of  driving  on  like  the  wind,  we  should  have  had  proof 
that  it  Avas,  or  Avas  not.  Brook. 

"  If  it  was  he,"  breathed  Ellin,  "it  must  have  been  that  night 
he  died.     He  would  not,  else,  keep  aAvay  from  Timberdale." 

My  voice  dropped  to  a  lower  key  than  hers.  "  Ellin  !  Do 
you  really  think  it  Avas  he  with  St.  George  ? " 
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"Oh,  I  cannot  say  that.  If  any  such  thouglit  intrudes  itself, 
1  drive  it  a\v;iy.  I  do  not  like  >St.  George,  1)ut  T  Wduld  not  bo 
unjust  to  liiui." 

"  I  tliought  St.  Georgo  was  one  of  your  prime  favourites." 

"He  was  never  that.  He  used  to  be  very  kind  to  nie,  espe- 
cially after  William  went  away,  and  I  liked  liim  for  it.  I'ut 
latterly  I  have  taken  a  most  unreasonable  dislike  to  liiiu— and 
really  witliout  any  justifiable  cause.  He  worries  me— but  it  is 
not  that.'' 

"  \\'orries  j-ou  !  " 

"  In  pressing  me  to  be  his  wife,"  she  sighed.  "Of  course  I 
ought  to  be  grateful :  he  tells  me,  he  tells  papa,  that  with  a  new 
life  and  new  scenes,  which  he  would^  carry  me  to,  my  health 
might  be  re-established.  Poor  papa  I  Only  the  other  day  he 
sivid  to  me,  '  My  dear,  don't  you  think  you  might  bring  yourself 
to  try  it,'  and  I  was  so  silly  as  to  burst  into  tears.  The  tears 
came  into  papa's  eyes  too,  and  he  promised  never  to  suggest  ifc 
to  me  again." 

The  tears  were  trickling  down  her  cheeks,  now  as  she  spoke. 
"What  a  world  of  crosses  and  contradiction  it  is  I  "  she  cried, 
smiling  through  them  as  she  rose.  "And,  Johnny,  all  this  is 
between  ourselves,  remember." 

Yes,  it  was  between  oui-selves.  We  strolled  across  the  church- 
yard to  a  tomb  that  stood  in  a  corner  facing  the  western  sun. 
It  was  of  white  marble,  aromatic  shrubs  encircling  it  within 
ornamental  railings,  and  an  inscrijjtion  on  it  to  her  who  lay 
beneath — "Maria,  the  beloved  wife  of  John  Dclorajie." 

Ellin  lingered  on  through  the  frosts  of  winter.  Except  that 
she  "-rew  thinner  and  weaker  and  her  cheeks  brighter,  there 
really  did  not  seem  to  be  much  the  matter.  Darbyshire  saw 
her  every  day,  other  medical  men  occasionally,  but  they  could 
not  save  her.  WHien  the  snowdrops  were  peeping  from  the 
ground,  and  the  violets  nestled  in  their  mossy  shelters,  and  the 
trees  and  hedges  began  to  sliow  signs  of  budding,  tokens  of  the 
renewal  of  life  after  the  death  of  winder,  Ellin  passed  away  to 
that  other  life,  where  there  is  no  death  and  the  flowers  bloom 
for  ever.  And  another  inscription  was  added  to  the  white 
tombstone  in  the  churchyard — "Ellin  Maria,  the  only  child  of 
John  and  Maria  Delorane." 

"You  should  have  seen  St.  George  at  the  funeral,"  said  Tom 
Coney  to  us,  as  we  turned  aside  after  church  one  hot  sunmier's 
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day  to  look  at  the  new  name  on  the  grave,  for  we  were  away 
from  Crabb  Cot  when  she  died.  * '  His  face  was  green  ;  yes, 
green — hold  your  tongue,  Jolinny  ! — green,  not  yellow  ;  and  his 
eyes  had  the  queerest  look.  You  were  right,  Todhetley  ;  you 
used  to  say,  you  know,  that  St.  George  was  wild  after  poor  Ellin." 

"Positive  of  it,"  affirmed  Tod. 

"And  he  can't  bear  the  place  now  she's  gone  out  of  it,"  con- 
tinued Tom  Coney.  ' '  Report  says  that  he  means  to  throw  up 
his  post  and  his  prospects,  and  run  away  for  good." 

"Not  likely,"  dissented  Tod,  tossing  his  head.  "A  strong 
man  like  St.  George  does  not  die  of  love  nowadays,  or  put 
himself  out  of  good  things,  either.  You  have  been  reading 
romances.  Coney. " 

But  Tom  Coney  was  right.  When  the  sunniier  was  on  the 
wane  St.  George  bade  a  final  adieu  to  Timberdale.  And  if  it 
was  his  love  for  Ellin,  or  her  death,  that  drove  him  away,  he 
made  no  mention  of  it.  He  told  Timberdale  tliat  he  was  growing 
tired  of  work  and  meant  to  travel.  As  he  liad  a  good  income, 
Timberdale  agreed  that  it  was  only  natural  he  should  grow  tired 
of  work  and  want  to  travel.  So  lie  said  adieu,  and  departed  : 
and  INIr.  Delorane  speedily  engaged  another  head-clerk  in  his 
place,  who  was  to  become  his  partner  later. 

St.  George  wrote  to  Mr.  Delorane  from  Jamaica,  to  which 
place  he  steamed  first,  to  take  a  look  at  his  cousins.  The  letter 
contained  a  few  words  about  William  Brook.  St.  George  had 
been  instituting  inquiries,  and  he  said  that,  by  what  he  could 
learn,  it  was  certainly  William  Brook  wlio  was  drowTied  in 
Kingston  harbour  the  day  before  he  ought  to  have  sailed  for 
England  in  the  Dart.  He,  St.  George,  felt  perfectly  assured  of 
this  fact,  and  also  that  if  anj'  mail  had  sailed  in  the  Idalia  under 
Brook's  name,  it  must  have  been  an  impostor  who  had  nefariously 
substituted  himself.  St.  George  added  that  he  was  going 
"farther  afield,"  possibly  to  California:  he  would  write  again 
from  thence  if  he  arrived  without  mishap. 

No  other  letter  ever  came  from  him.  So  whether  the  sea 
swallowed  him  up,  as,  according  to  his  rej^ort,  it  had  swallowed 
his  rival,  none  could  tell.  But  it  would  take  better  evidence 
than  that,  to  convince  us  William  Brook  had  not  come  home  in 
the  Idalia. 

And  that  is  all  I  have  to  tell.     1  know  you  will  deem  it  most 
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unsiitisfuctory.  Was  it  William  Brook  in  tlio  gig,  oi-  \\■a^i  it  not  { 
Wo  found  no  trace  of  him  after  that  stormy  night  ;  wc  liavc 
found  none  to  this  day.  And,  whether  that  waa  he,  or  was  not 
lie,  w'liat  became  of  him  ?  Questions  never,  as  I  believe,  to  be 
solvod  in  this  life. 

There  was  a  iieculiar  absence  of  proof  every  waj',  as  Ellin 
remarked  ;  nothing  but  doubt  on  all  sides.  Going  over  the 
matter  with  Darbyshire  the  other  evening,  when,  as  I  have 
alreadj'  told  you,  ho  suggested  that  I  should  relate  it,  wo  could 
not,  either  of  us,  see  daylight  through  it,  any  more  than  we  saw 
it  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 

There  was  the  certainty  (yos,  I  say  so)  that  Brook  landed  at 
Liverpool  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  October  ;  he  would  no 
doul)t  stivrt  for  home  tlie  inoruing  of  the  19th,  by  rail,  which 
would  take  him  through  Birmingham  to  Worcester  ;  there  was 
also  what  the  shopwoman  in  Bold  Street  said,  though  hers  might 
be  called  negative  testimoii}',  as  well  as  the  lady's  in  the  train. 
There  was  Mrs.  James  Ashton's  positive  belief  that  she  saw  him 
arrive  that  afternoon  at  Worcester  by  the  Birmingham  train, 
shake  haitds  with  St.  George  and  talk  with  him  :  and  there  was 
our  recognition  of  him  an  hour  or  two  later  in  St.  George's  gig 
in  Dip  Lane 

"Hold  there,  Johnny,"  cried  Darbyshire,  taking  his  long 
clay  pipe  from  his  mouth  to  interrupt  me  as  I  went  over  the 
items.     "  You  should  say  snjipuscd  recognition." 

"Yes,  of  course.  "Well,  all  that  points  to  its  having  been 
Brook  :  you  must  see  that,  Mr.  Darbyshire.  But,  if  it  was  in 
ti-uth  he,  there's  a  great  deal  that  seems  inexplicable.  Why  did 
he  set  off  to  ivalk  from  Worcester  to  Timbcrdale — and  on  such  a 
night ! — why  not  have  gone  on  by  rail  ?     It  is  incredible." 

"Nay,  lad,  we  are  told  he — that  is,  the  traveller — set  off  to 
Avalk  to  Evesham.  St.  George  says  he  put  him  down  in  Dip 
Lane  ;  and  Lockett,  you  know,  saw  somebody,  that  seems  to 
answer  the  description,  turn  from  the  lanes  into  the  Evesham 
road." 

I  was  silent,  thinking  out  my  thoughts.  Or,  rather,  not 
daring  to  think  them  out.  Darbyshire  put  his  pipe  in  the 
fender  and  went  on. 

"If  it  was  Brook  and  no  stranger  that  St.  George  met  at 
Worcester  Station,  the  only  possible  theory  1  can  form  on  that 
point  is  this,  Johnny :  that  St.  George  then  proposed  to  drive 
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him  home.  "He  may  have  said  to  him,  'You  walk  on,  and  I 
will  get  my  gig  and  overtake  you  directly  :  '  it  is  a  lame  theory, 
j'ou  may  say,  lad,  but  it  is  the  only  one  I  can  discern,  and  I 
have  thought  of  the  matter  more  than  you  suppose.  St.  George 
started  for  home  earlier  than  he  had  meant  to  start,  and  this 
m:iy  have  been  the  reason  :  though  he  says  it  was  because  he  saw 
it  was  going  to  be  so  wild  a  night.  Why  they  should  not  have 
gone  in  company  to  the  Hare-and-Hounds,  and  started  thenco 
in  the  gig  together,  is  another  question." 

"  Unless  Brook,  being  done  up,  wished  not  to  show  himself  at 
Worcester  that  day — to  get  on  at  once  to  Timberdale." 

Darbyshire  nodded  :  the  thought,  I  am  sure,  w^as  not  strange 
to  him.  "  The  most  weighty  question  of  all  remains  yet,  lad  : 
If  St.  George  took  up  Brook  in  his  gig,  what  did  he  do  with 
him  ?  He  would  not  want  to  be  put  down  in  Dip  Lane  to  walk 
to  Evesham." 

He  caught  up  his  churchwarden  pipe,  relighted  it  at  the  fire, 
and  puffed  away  in  silence.     Presently  I  spoke  again. 

"Mr.  Darbyshire,  I  do  not  like  St.  George.  I  never  did. 
You  may  not  believe  me,  perhaps,  but  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
his  face — I  was  a  little  fellow — I  drew  back  stai-tled.  There  was 
something  in  its  expression  Avhich  frightened  me." 

"  One  of  your  unreason  ble  dislikes,  Johnny  ? " 

"Are  they  unreasonable  ?  But  I  have  not  taken  many  such 
dislikes  in  my  life  as  that  one  was.  Perhaps  I  might  say  any 
such." 

"  St.  George  was  liked  by  most  people." 

"I  know  he  was.  Anyway,  my  dislike  remained  with  me. 
I  never  spoke  of  it  ;  no,  not  even  to  Tod." 

"  Liking  him  or  disliking  him  has  nothuig  to  do  with  the  main 
question — what  became  of  Brook.  There  were  the  letters  too, 
sent  by  the  traveller  in  answer  to  St.  George's  advertisements." 

"Yes,  there  were  the  letters.  But— did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
to  notice  that  not  one  word  was  said  in  those  letters,  or  one  new 
fact  given,  that  we  had  not  heard  before  ?  They  bore  out  St. 
George's  statement,  but  they  afforded  no  proof  that  his  statement 
was  true." 

"That  is,  Mr.  Johnny,  you  would  insinuate,  putting  it 
genteelly,  that  St.  George  fabricated  the  answers  himself." 

"No,  not  that  he  did,  only  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
letters  to  render  it  impossible  that  he  did." 
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"After  having  fabricatccl  the  pretty  httle  tale  that  it  was  a 
straiii,'er  he  jiicked  up,  ami  what  the  stranger  said  to  him,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  eh,  .lolmny  ? " 

"  Well  "—I  hesitated — "  as  to  the  letters,  it  seemed  to  me  to 
he  an  unaccountable  thing  that  the  traveller  could  not  let  even 
one  jtcrson  see  him  in  private,  to  hear  his  personal  testimony  : 
say  Mr.  Delorane,  or  a  member  of  the  Brook  family.  The 
Squire  went  hot  over  it :  he  asked  St.  George  whether  the  fellow 
thought  men  of  honour  carried  handcutls  in  their  pockets. 
Again,  the  stranger  said  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  come  forward 
later,  but  he  never  has  come." 

Darbyshire  smoked  on.  "  I'd  give  this  full  of  gold,"  he  broke 
the  .silence  with,  touching  the  big  bowl  of  the  clay  pipe,  "to 
know  where  Brook  vanished  to." 

My  restless  lingers  had  strayed  to  his  old  leaden  tobacco  jar, 
on  the  table  by  me,  pressing  down  its  heavy  lid  and  lifthig  it 
again.  When  I  next  spoke  he  might  have  thought  the  Avords 
came  out  of  the  tobacco,  they  were  so  low. 

' '  Do  you  think  St.  George  had  a  grudge  against  Brook,  Mr. 
Darbyshire  ? — that  he  wished  him  out  of  the  way  ? " 

Darbyshire  gave  me  a  look  through  the  wreathing  smoke. 
"  Speak  out,  lad.     What  have  you  on  your  mind  ?  " 

"  St.  George  said,  you  know,  that  he  stopped  the  gig  in  Dip 
Lane  at  the  turning  which  would  lead  to  Evesham,  for  Brook — 
I  mean  the  traveller — to  get  out.  But  I  thought  I  heard  it  stop 
before  that.     I  was  almost  sure  of  it." 

"Stop  where?" 

"Just  about  opposite  the  gap  in  the  hedge  ;  hardly  even 
quite  as  far  as  that.  We  had  not  reached  the  turning  to 
Evesham  ourselves  when  I  heard  this.  The  gig  seemed  to  come 
to  a  sudden  standstill.     I  said  so  to  Tod  at  the  time." 

"Well?" 

"  Why  should  ho  have  stopped  just  at  the  gap  ]  " 

"How  can  I  tell,  lad?" 

"  1  suppose  he  could  not  have  damaged  Brook  ?  Struck  him 
a  blow  to  .stun  him — or— or  anything  of  that  ?  " 

"And  if  he  had?  If  he  (let  us  put  it  so)  killed  him,  Johnny, 
what  did  he  do  with — what  was  left  of  him  ?  What  could  he  do 
with  it  ? " 

Darbyshire  paused  in  his  smoking.  I  played  unconsciously 
with  the  jar.     He  was  looking  at  me,  waiting  to  be  answered. 
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"I  suppose — if  that  pond  had  been  dragged — Dij)  Pond— if 
it  were  to  be  dragged  now — that— that — nothing  would  be 
found " 

"  Hush,  lad,"  struck  in  Darbyshire,  all  hastily.  "  Walls  have 
ears,  people  tell  us  :  and  we  must  not  even  whisper  grave 
charges  without  sutlicient  grounds  ;  grounds  that  we  could  sub- 
stantiate." 

True  :  and  of  course  he  did  right  to  stop  me. 

But  we  cannot  stay  rebellious  thought  :  and  no  end  of  grue- 
some ideas  connected  with  that  night  in  Dip  Lane  steal  creep- 
ingly  at  times  into  my  mind.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  they  steal 
also  into  Darbyshire's. 

All  the  same  they  may  be  but  phantoms  of  the  imagination, 
and  St.  George  may  have  been  a  truthful,  an  innocent  man. 
You  must  decide  for  yourselves,  if  you  can,  on  which  side  the 
weight  of  evidence  seems  to  lie.  I  have  told  you  the  story  as  it 
happened,  and  I  cannot  clear  up  for  you  what  has  never  yet 
been  cleared  for  Tnnberdale.     It  remains  an  unsolved  mystery. 


SANDSTONE  TORR. 
I. 

What  I  am  going  to  tell  of  took  place  before  my  time.  But  wo 
shall  get  down  to  that  by-and-by,  for  I  had  a  good  deal  to  (l> 
witli  tlie  upshot  when  it  came. 

About  a  mile  from  tlie  Manor,  t)n  the  way  to  tlie  Court  (which 
at  that  time  belonged  to  my  father)  stood  a  veiy  old  house  built 
of  grey  stone,  and  called  Sandstone  Torr  :  "Torr,"  as  every  one 
knew,  being  a  corruption  of  Tower.  It  was  in  a  rather  wild 
and  solitary  spot,  much  shut  in  by  trees.  A  narrow  lane  led  to 
it  from  the  highway,  the  only  road  by  which  a  caniage  could  get 
up  to  it :  but  in  taking  the  field  way  between  the  Court  and  Dyke 
Manor,  over  stiles  and  across  a  running  rivulet  or  two,  you  had 
to  pass  it  close.  Sandstcnie  Torr  was  a  rambling,  high,  and  ugly 
old  building,  once  belonging  to  the  Druids,  or  some  ancient  race 
of  that  kind,  and  said  to  have  been  miglity  and  impf)rtant  in  its 
day.  The  points  chiefly  remarkable  alxiut  it  now  were  its  age, 
its  lonesome  grey  walls,  covered  with  lichen,  and  an  amazingly 
lofty  tower,  that  rose  up  from  the  middle  of  the  house  and  went 
tapering  oft' at  the  top  like  an  asjiiring  sugar  loaf. 

Sandstone  Torr  belonged  to  the  KadclilFes.  Its  occupier  was 
Paul  Radclifte,  Avho  had  inherited  it  from  his  father.  He  was  a 
rather  unsociable  man,  and  seemed  to  find  his  sole  occupation  in 
farming  what  little  land  lay  around  the  Torr  and  belonged  to  it. 
He  might  have  mixed  witli  tlie  gentry  of  the  county,  as  far  as 
descent  went,  for  the  Radcliff'es  could  trace  themselves  back  for 
ages— up  to  the  Druids,  I  think,  the  same  as  the  house  :  but  he 
did  not  appear  to  care  about  it.  Who  his  wife  had  been  no  one 
knew.  He  brought  her  home  ono  day  from  London,  and  she 
kept  herself  as  close  as  he  did,  or  closer.  She  was  dead  now,  and 
old  Radcliff'e  lived  in  the  Torr  with  his  only  son,  and  a  man  and 
maid  servant. 
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Well,  in  those  clays  tliere  came  to  stay  at  Dyke  Manor  a 
clergyman,  named  Elliot,  with  his  daughter  Selina.  Squire 
-Todhctley  was  a  youngish  man  then,  and  he  and  his  mother  lived 
at  the  Manor  together.  Mr.  Elliot  was  out  of  healtli.  He  had 
been  overworked  for  the  past  twenty  years  in  the  poor  London 
parish  of  which  ho  was  curate  ;  and  old  Mrs.  Todlietley  asked 
them  to  come  down  for  a  bit  of  a  change.  Change  indeed  it 
brought  to  Mr.  Elliot.  He  died  there.  His  illness,  whatever  it 
was,  took  a  sudden  and  rapid  stride  onwards,  and  before  he  had 
been  at  D3'ke  Manor  three  weeks  he  was  dead. 

Selina  Elliot — we  have  heard  the  Squire  say  it  many  a  time — 
was  the  sweetest-looking  girl  that  ever  the  sun  shone  on.  She 
was  homeless  now.  The  best  prospect  before  her  vras  that  of 
going  out  as  governess.  The  Elliots  were  of  good  descent,  and 
Selina  had  been  thoroughly  well  educated  ;  but  of  money  she 
had  just  none.  Old  Mrs.  Todhetley  bid  her  not  be  in  any  hurry  ; 
she  was  welcome  to  stay  as  long  as  slie  liked  at  Dyke  Manor. 
So  Selina  stayed.  It  was  summer  Aveather  tlien,  and  slie  was 
out  and  about  in  the  open  air  all  day  long  :  a  slight  girl,  in  deep 
mourning,  with  a  slirinking  air  that  was  natural  to  her. 

One  afternoon  she  came  in,  her  bright  face  all  aglow,  and  her 
shy  eyes  eager.  Soft  brown  eyes  they  were,  that  had  always  a 
sadness  in  them.  I — a  little  shaver — can  remember  that,  when 
I  knew  her  in  later  years.  As  she  sat  down  on  the  stool  at  Mrs. 
Todhetley's  feet,  she  took  off  lier  black  straw  hat,  and  began  to 
play  nervously  with  its  crape  ends. 

"  My  dear,  you  seem  to  be  in  a  heat,"  said  Mrs.  Todhetley  ;  a 
stout  old  lady,  who  sat  all  day  long  in  her  easy-chair. 

"  Yes,  I  ran  home  fast,"  said  Selina. 

"  Home  from  whence  ?     Wliere  have  you  been  ? " 

"I  was — near  the  Torr,"  replied  Selina,  with  hesitaiion. 

"  Near  the  Torr,  child  !  That's  a  long  way  for  you  to  go 
strolling  alone.'' 

'"The  wild  roses  in  the  hedges  there  are  so  lovely, "  pleaded 
Selina.     "  That's  why  I  took  to  go  tliere  at  first." 

"  Took  to  go  there  !  "  repeated  the  old  lady,  thinking  it  an 
odd  phrase.  ' '  Do  j^ou  see  anything  of  the  Torr  people  ?  I  hope 
you've  not  been  making  intimate  with  young  Stephen  Radclifie," 
she  added,  a  thought  darting  into  her  mind. 

"Stephen?  that's  the  son.  No,  I  never  saw  him.  1  think 
he  is  away  from  home. " 
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'•  That's  well.  1 1  (.' is  by  ;ill  accouiits  but  a  chmlisli  lout  nf  a 
fellow." 

Selina  Elliot  bent  her  timid  face  over  tlic  hat,  smoothing  its 
ribbons  with  her  restless  fingers.  She  was  evidently  ill  at  ease, 
(llancing  uj*  presently,  she  saw  the  old  hidy  was  shutting  her  eyes 
for  a  doze  :  and  tliat  hastened  her  conniiunication. 

"  I — I  want  to  tell  you  something,  ])lcasc,  ma'am.  But — I 
don't  like  to  begin."  And,  with  that,  Selina  burst  inttj  unex- 
pected tears,  and  the  alarmed  old  lady  looked  up. 

"  Whj',  what  ails  you,  child  ?  Are  you  hurt  ?  Has  u  wasp 
been  at  you  ? " 

''Oh  no,''  said  Selina,  brushing  the  tears  away  with  fingers 
that  trembled  all  over.  "  I — if  you  please— I  think  I  am  going 
toliveat  theTorr." 

The  «>ld  ladj' wondered  Avhether  Selina  was  dreaming.  "At 
the  Torr  !  "  said  she.  "  There  arc  no  children  at  the  Torr.  They 
don't  want  a  governess  at  the  Torr." 

"  I  am  going  there  to  be  with  Mr.  Radclifi'e,"  spoke  Selina,  in 
her  throat,  as  if  she  meant  to  choke. 

"To  be  with  old  Radclille  !  AVhy,  the  child's  gone  cranky  ! 
Paul  Radclifl'e  don't  need  a  governess." 

"He  wants  to  marry  me." 

"Mercy  upon  us  I  "  cried  the  old  ladj%  lifting  both  hands  in 
her  amazement.     And  Selina  burst  into  tears  again. 

Yes,  it  was  true.  Paul  Radclifl'e,  who  was  fifty  years  of  age, 
if  a  day,  and  had  a  son  over  twenty,  had  been  proposing  marriage 
to  that  bright  young  girl  I  They  had  met  in  the  fields  fiften,  it 
turned  out,  and  ]\Ir.  Radclifl'e  had  been  making  his  hay  while  the 
sun  alione.     Every  one  went  on  at  her. 

"It  would  be  better  to  go  into  a  prison  than  into  that  gloomy 
Sandstone  Torr— a  young  girl  like  you,  Selina,"  said  Mrs.  Tod- 
hetley.      "  It  would  be  sheer  madness." 

""V^^hy,  you'd  never  go  and  sacrifice  yourself  to  that  old 
man!  "  cried  the  Squire,  who  was  just  as  outspoken  and  impul- 
sive and  good-hcartcd  then  as  in  these  latter  years.  "He  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  himself.    It  would  be  like  June  and  December." 

But  all  they  said  was  of  no  use  in  the  end.  It  was  not  that 
Selina,  poor  girl,  was  in  love  with  Mr.  Radcliffe— one  could  as 
well  have  fancied  her  in  love  with  the  grizzly  old  bear,  just  then 
exhibiting  himself  at  Church  Dykely  in  a  travelling  caravan.  But 
it  was  her  position.     Without  money,  without  a  home,  without 
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a  resource  of  any  kind  for  the  future,  save  that  of  teaching  for 
her  bread,  the  prospect  of  becoming  mistress  of  Sandstone  Torr 
was  something  fascinating. 

"I  do  so  dislike  the  thought  of  spending  my  whole  life  in 
teaching  1 "  she  pleaded  in  apology,  the  bitter  tears  streaming 
down  her  face.     "  You  cannot  tell  what  it  is  to  feel  dependent." 

"  I"d  rather  sweep  chimneys  than  marry  Paul  Radcliffe  if  I 
were  a  pretty  young  girl  like  you,"  stormed  the  old  lady. 

"  Since  papa  died  you  don't  know  what  the  feeling  has  been,"' 
sobbed  Selina.  ' '  Many  a  night  have  I  lain  awake  with  the  misery 
of  knowing  that  1  had  no  claim  to  a  place  in  the  wide  world." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  welcome  to  stay  here,"  said  the  Squire. 

"Yes;  as  long  as  I  am  here  myself,"  added  his  mother. 
"After  that— well,  I  suppose  it  wouldn't  be  proper  for  you  to 

stay." 

"You  are  all  kindness  ;  I  shall  never  meet  with  such  friends 
again  ;  and  T  know  that  I  am  welcome  to  stay  as  long  as  I  like," 
she  answered  in  the  saddest  of  tones.  "But  the  time  of  my 
departure  must  come  sometime  ;  and  though  the  world  lies 
before  me,  there  is  no  refuge  for  me  in  it.  It  is  very  good  of 
Mr.  Radcliffe  to  offer  to  make  me  his  wife  and  to  give  me  a  home 
at  the  Torr." 

"Oh,  is  it,  though  1 "  retorted  the  Squire.  "  Trust  him  for 
knowing  on  which  side  his  bread's  buttered." 

"  He  is  of  good  descent  ;  he  has  a  large  income " 

"  Six  hundred  a-year,"  interrupted  the  Squire,  slightingly. 

"  Y"es,  I  am  aware  that  it  cannot  appear  much  to  you,"  she 
meekly  said;  "but  to  me  it  seems  unbounded.  And  that  is 
apart  from  the  house  and  land." 

"  The  house  and  land  must  both  go  to  Stephen." 

"Mr.  Radcliffe  told  me  that." 

"As  to  the  land,  it's  only  a  few  acres  ;  nothing  to  speak  of," 
went  on  the  Squire.  "I'd  as  .soon  boast  of  my  gooseberry 
bushes.  And  he  can  leave  all  his  money  to  Stephen  if  he  likes. 
In  my  opinion,  the  chances  are  that  he  will." 

"  He  says  he  shall  always  behave  fairly  by  me,"  spoke  poor 

Selina. 

' '  Why,  you'd  have  a  step-son  older  than  yourself,  Selina  ! " 
put  in  the  old  lady.  "And  I  don't  like  him- that  Stephen 
Radcliffe.  He's  no  better  than  he  should  bo.  I  saw  him  one 
day  whipping  a  poor  calf  almost  to  death." 
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AVell,  tlicy  said  all  tlioy  could  aj^aiust  it  ;  ten  thousand  times 
niorc  than  is  written  down  here.  8i'Iina  wavcreil  :  slic  was  not 
an  obstinate  girl,  but  tractable  as  you  please.  Oidy— she  had  no 
lu)niestead  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  Mr.  RiuleliiFe  oflered 
her  one.  He  did  not  possess  youth,  it  is  true  ;  he  had  never 
been  haiulsonic  :  but  ho  was  of  irrcproacha1)lo  descent— and 
Selina  had  a  little  corner  of  ambition  in  her  heart ;  and,  above 
aU,  he  had  a  fairly  good  income. 

It  was  rather  curious  that  the  dread  of  this  girl's  life,  the  one 
dread  above  all  other  dreads,  was  that  of  povcriji.  In  the  earlier 
days  (jf  her  jiarents,  when  she  was  a  little  girl  and  her  mother 
was  alive,  and  the  i)arson's  pay  was  just  seventy  pounds  a-year, 
they  had  had  such  a  terrible  struggle  with  poverty  that  a  horror  of 
it  was  implanted  in  the  child's  mind  for  ever.  Her  mother  died 
of  it.  She  had  become  weaker  and  weakei-,  and  perished  slowly 
away  for  the  w^int  of  those  comforts  that  money  alone  could 
have  bought.  Mr.  Elliot's  stipend  Avas  incx'eased  later  :  but  the 
fear  of  povei-ty  never  left  Selina  :  and  now,  by  his  death,  she 
was  again  brought  face  to  face  with  it.  That  swayed  her  ;  and 
her  choice  was  made. 

Old  Mrs.  Todhetloy  and  the  Squire  protested  that  they  washed 
their  hands  of  the  marriage.  But  they  could  only  wash  them 
gingerly,  and,  so  to  say,  in  private.  For,  after  all,  excej^ting 
that  Paul  Radclift'e  was  more  than  old  enough  to  be  Selina's 
father,  and  had  grizzly  hair  and  a  grown-up  son,  there  was  not 
so  much  to  be  said  against  it.  She  would  be  Mrs.  Radclift'e  of 
Sandstone  Torr,  and  might  take  her  standing  in  the  county. 

Sandstone  Torr,  dull  and  gloomy,  and  buried  amidst  its  trees, 
was  enough  to  put  a  lively  man  in  mind  of  a  prison.  You  entered 
it  by  a  sort  of  closed-in  porch,  the  outer  door  of  which  was 
always  chained  back  in  the  daytime.  The  inner  door  opened 
into  a  long,  narrow  passage,  and  that  again  to  a  circular  stono 
hall  with  a  heavy  ceiling,  just  like  a  large  dark  watch-box. 
Four  or  five  doors  led  off  from  it  to  different  passages  and  rooms. 
This  same  kind  of  round  place  was  on  all  the  landings,  shut  in 
just  as  the  hall  was,  and  with  no  light,  except  what  might  be 
afforded  from  the  doors  of  the  passages  or  rooms  leading  to  it. 
It  was  the  foundation  of  the  tower,  and  the  house  was  built 
round  it.  All  the  walls  were  of  immense  thickness  ;  the  rooms 
were  low,  and  had  beams  running  across  most  of  them.  But 
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the  rooms  were  many  in  number,  and  the  place  altogether  had  a 
massive,  grand  air,  telling  of  its  past  importance.  It  had  one 
senseless  point  in  it— there  was  no  entrance  to  the  tower.  The 
tower  had  neither  staircase  nor  door  of  access.  People  said 
what  a  grand  view  might  be  obtained  if  you  could  only  get  to 
the  top  of  it,  or  even  get  up  to  look  through  the  small  slits  of 
Avindows  in  its  walls.  But  the  builder  had  forgotten  the  stair- 
case, and  there  it  ended. 

Mr.  Radclifie  took  his  wife  straight  home  from  the  church- 
door.  Selina  iiad  never  before  been  inside  the  Torr,  and  the 
gloominess  of  its  aspect  struck  upon  her  unpleasantly.  Leading 
her  down  the  long  passage  into  tlie  circular  hall,  he  opened  one 
of  its  doors,  and  she  found  herself  in  a  sitting-room.  The  furni- 
ture was  good  but  heavy  ;  the  Turkey  carpet  was  nearly  colour- 
less with  age,  but  soft  to  the  feet ;  the  v/indow  looked  out  only 
upon  trees.  A  man-servant,  who  had  admitted  them,  followed 
them  in,  asking  his  master  if  he  had  any  orders, 

"Send  Holt  here,"  said  Mr.  Eadclifle.  "  This  is  the  parlour, 
Selina." 

A  thin,  respectable  woman  of  middle  age  made  her  appear- 
ance. She  looked  with  curiosity  at  the  young  lady  her  master 
had  brought  in  :  at  her  wedding-dress  of  grey  silk,  at  tlic  pretty 
face  blushing  under  the  white  straw  bonnet. 

"  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  Holt.     Show  your  mistress  her  rooms." 

The  woman  curtsied,  and  led  the  way  through  another  pas.sage 
to  the  stairs  ;  and  into  a  bedroom  and  sitting-room  above,  that 
opened  into  one  another. 

"  I've  aired  'em  well,  ma'am,"  were  the  first  words  she  said. 
"They've  never  been  used  since  the  late  mistress's  time,  for 
master  lias  slept  in  a  little  chamber  near  Master  Stephen's, 
But  he's  coming  back  here  now. " 

"  Is  this  the  drawing-room  ? "  asked  Selina,  observing  that  the 
furniture,  though  faded,  was  prettier  and  lighter  than  that  in 
the  room  downstairs. 

"Dear  no,  ma'am  I  The  drawing-room  is  below  and  on 
t'other  side  of  the  house  entirely.  It's  never  gone  into  from 
one  month's  end  to  another.  Master  and  Mr.  Stephen  uses 
nothing  but  the  parlour.     We  call  this  the  Pine  Room." 

"  The  Pine  Room  !  "  echoed  Selina.     "Why  ?  " 

"Because  it  looks  out  on  them  pines,  I  suppose,"  rei^lied  Holt. 

Selina  looked  from  the  window,  and  saw  a  row  of  dark  ]nnea 
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waving  l)ofi)rc  the  liiylior  trees  ])eliin(l  tlicni.  The  view  boyniul 
was  completely  shut  in  by  these  trees  ;  they  were  very  chjse  to 
the  house  :  it  almost  seemed  as  though  a  long  arm  might  have 
touched  them  from  where  she  stood.  Anything  more  dull  than 
tliis  aspect  could  not  well  bo  found.  Selina  leaned  from  tho 
window  to  look  below  :  and  saw  a  gravel-path  with  some  grass 
on  either  side  it,  but  no  flowers. 

It  was  a  week  later.  Mr.  Radcliflb  sat  in  the  parlour,  busily 
examining  some  samples  of  new  wheat,  when  there  came  a  loud 
ring  at  the  outer  bell,  and  presently  Stephen  Hadclille  walked 
in.  The  father  and  son  resembled  each  other.  Both  were  tall 
and  strongly  built,  and  had  the  same  rugged  cast  of  features  : 
men  of  few  words  and  ungenial  manners.  But  while  Mr, 
Itadclifle's  face  was  not  an  unpleasing  one,  Stei)lien's  had  a  m(«t 
sullen^some  might  have  said  evil — expression.  In  his  eyes 
there  was  a  slight  cast,  and  his  dull  brown  hair  was  never  tidy. 
Some  time  before  this,  when  the  father  and  sr>n  had  a  rpiarrel, 
Stephen  had  gone  off  into  Cornwall  to  stay  with  his  mother's 
relations.     This  was  his  first  appearance  back  again. 

"Is  it  j'ou,  Stephen!"  cried  Mr.  Radcliffe,  without  offering 
to  shake  hands  :   for  the  house  was  never  given  to  ceremony. 

"Yes,  it's  me,"  replied  Stephen,  Avho  generally  talked  more 
like  a  boor  than  a  gentleman,  particularly  in  his  angry  moods. 
"  It's  about  time  I  came  home,  I  think,  when  such  a  notice  as 
this  appears  in  the  public  papers." 

He  took  a  newspaper  from  his  pocket,  and  laid  it  before  his 
father,  pointing  with  his  fore-finger  to  an  announcement,  Ifc 
was  that  of  Mr.  Radcliffe 's  marriage. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Mr.  Radcliffe. 

"Is  that  true  or  a  hoax  ?  " 

"True." 

Stephen  caught  the  paper  up  again,  tore  it  in  two,  and  flung 
it  across  the  room. 

"  What  the  devil  made  you  go  and  do  sucli  a  thing  as  that  ?  " 

"Softly,  Ste.  Keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head.  I  am  my 
own  master." 

"  At  your  age  !  "  growled  Stephen,     "There's  no  fool  like  an 

old  fool." 

"If  you  dcm't  like  it,  you  can  go  back  to  where  you  came 
from,"  said  Mr.  Radcliffe  quietly,  turning  the  wheat  from  one  of 
the  sample-bags  out  on  tho  table. 
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Stephen  went  to  the  window,  and  stood  there  looking  at  that 
agreeable  ijrospcct  beyond — the  trees — his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
his  back  to  his  father,  and  swearing  to  himself  awfully.  It 
would  not  do  to  quarrel  implacably  with  the  old  man,  for  his 
money  was  at  his  own  disposal  :  and,  if  incensed  too  greatly,  he 
Inight  possibly  take  the  extreme  step  of  leaving  it  away  from 
him.  But  Stejihen  Radcliffe's  licart  was  good  to  turn  his  father 
out  of  doors  there  and  then,  and  appropriate  the  money  to  him- 
self at  once,  if  he  only  had  the  power.  "No  fool  like  an  old 
fool  !  "  he  again  muttered.      "  Where  is  the  cat  ?  " 

"AVliere's  who?"  cried  Mr.  Radcliffe,  looking  up  from  his 
wlieat. 

"The  woman  you've  gone  and  made  yourself  a  world's 
spectacle  with." 

"  Ste,  my  lad,  this  won't  do.  Keep  a  fair  tongue  in  your 
head,  as  I  bid  you  ;  or  go  Avhere  you  may  make  it  a  foul  one. 
For  by  Heaven  !  " — and  Mr.  Radcliffe's  passion  broke  out  and  he 
rose  from  his  seat  menacingly — "  I'll  not  tolerate  this." 

Stephen  hardly  ever  remembered  his  father  to  have  shown 
passion  before.  He  did  not  like  it.  They  had  gone  on  so  very 
([uietly  together,  until  that  quarrel  just  spoken  of,  and  Stephen 
had  had  his  own  way,  and  ruled,  so  to  say,  in  all  things,  for  his 
father  was  easy,  that  this  outbreak  Avas  something  new.  It  might 
not  do  to  give  further  provocation  then. 

He  was  standing  as  before  in  sullen  silence,  his  hands  in  his 
trousers'  pockets  and  the  skirts  of  his  short  brown  velveteen  coat 
thrown  back,  and  Mr.  Radclifle  had  sat  down  to  the  bags  again, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  some  one  came  in.  Stephen  turned. 
He  saw  a  pretty  young  girl  in  black,  Avith  some  books  in  her 
delicate  hands.  Just  for  an  instant  he  Avondered  Avho  the  young 
girl  could  be  :  and  then  the  thouglit  flashed  over  liim  that  "the 
woman  "  his  father  had  married  might  have  agroAvn-up  daugliter. 
Selina  had  been  unpacking  her  trunks  upstairs,  and  arranging 
her  things  in  the  draAvers  and  closets.  She  hesitated  on  her 
way  to  the  book-case  Avhen  she  saAv  the  stranger. 

"  My  son  Stephen,  Selina.     Ste,  Mrs.  Radcliffe." 

ST,ephen  Radcliffe  for  a  moment  forgot  his  suUenness  and  his 
temper.  He  did  nothing  but  stare.  Was  his  father  playing  a 
joke  on  him  1  He  had  pictured  the  new  wife  (though  he  knen^ 
not  Avhy)  as  a  Avoman  of  mature  age  :  this  was  a  child.  As  she 
timidly  held  out  the  only  hand  she  could  extricate  from  the  loarl 
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of  book?,  lie  .saw  the  wcildinji-ring  on  licr  finger.  Meeting  her 
h.and  ungnveiously  and  .speaking  never  a  word,  he  turned  to  the 
window  again.  Selina  put  the  books  down,  to  be  disposed  in 
their  shelves  later,  and  quitted  the  room. 

"This  is  even  worse  folly  than  I  dreamed  of,"  began  .Stephen, 
facing  his  father.     "She's  nothing  but  a  child." 

"  She  is  close  upon  twenty." 

"Why,  there  may  be  children  !  "  broadly  roared  out  Ste]»hon. 
"  You  must  have  been  mad  when  you  did  such  a  deed  as  this." 

"Mad  or  sane,  it's  done,  Stephen.  And  I  should  do  it  again 
to-morrow  without  asking  your  leave.     Understand  that." 

Yep,  it  was  done.  Rattling  the  silver  in  his  pockets,  Stephen 
]\adclill"e  felt  that,  and  that  there  was  no  undoing  it.  Here  was 
this  young  step-mother  planted  down  at  the  Torr  ;  and  if  he  and 
she  could  not  hit  it  ofi'  together,  it  was  he  who  would  have  to 
M'alk  out  of  the  house.  For  full  five  minutes  Stephen  mentally 
rehearsed  all  the  oaths  he  remembered.     Presently  he  sjjoke. 

"  It  was  a  fair  trick,  wasn't  it,  that  you  should  forbid  my 
marrying,  and  go  and  do  the  same  thing  yourself  I  " 

"  I  did  not  object  to  your  marrying,  Ste  :  I  objected  to  the 
girl.  Gibbon's  daughter  is  not  one  to  match  with  you.  You  are 
aRadcliffe." 

Stephen  scoffed.  Nobody  had  ever  been  able  to  beat  into  him 
any  sense  of  self-importance.  Pride  of  birth,  pride  in  his  family 
were  elements  unknown  to  Stephen's  nature.  He  had  a  great 
love  of  money  to  make  up  for  it. 

"What's  good  for  the  goose  is  good  for  the  gander,"  ho 
retorted,  i)lunging  into  a  communication  he  had  resolved  to 
make.  "You  have  been  taking  a  wife  on  your  score,  and  1  have 
taken  one  on  mine." 

Mr.  Radcliffe  looked  keenly  at  Stephen.  "You  have  married 
Gibbon's  girl?" 

"I  have." 

"When?    Where? 

"In  Cornwall.     She  followed  me  there." 

The  elder  man  felt  himself  in  a  dilemma.  He  did  care  for  his 
son,  and  he  resented  this  alliance  bitterly  for  Stephen's  sake. 
Gibbon  was  gamekeeper  to  Sir  Peter  Chanasse,  and  had  formerly 
been  outdoor  servant  at  the  Torr ;  and  this  daughter  of  his, 
Rebecca — or  Becca,  as  she  was  conniionly  called — w.-is  a  girl 
quite  beneath  Stephen.    Neither  was  she  a  lovable  young  woman 
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in  herself ;  but  hard,  and  sly,  and  bony.  How  it  was  that 
Stephen  had  fancied  her,  Mr.  Radcliffe  could  not  understand. 
But — havmg  stolen  a  march  on  Ste2)hen  himself,  in  regard  to  his 
own  marriage,  he  did  not  feel  much  at  liberty  to  resent  Stephen's. 
It  was  done,  too— as  he  had  just  observed  of  his  own — and  it 
could  not  be  undone. 

"Well,  Stephen,  I  am  more  vexed  for  your  sake  than  I  care 
to  say.     It  strikes  me  you  will  live  to  repent  it." 

"That's  my  look  out, "  replied  Stephen.  "  I  am  going  to  bring 
her  home. '' 

"Home!     Where?" 

"Here." 

Mr.  Radclifle  was  silent  ;  perhaps  the  assertion  startled  him. 

"I  don't  want  Gibbon's  daughter  here,  Stephen.  There'.s  no 
room  for  her." 

"Plenty  of  room,  and  to  spare." 

So  there  was  ;  for  the  old  house  was  large.  But  Mr.  Radcliffe 
liad  not  been  thinking  of  space. 

"  I  can't  have  her.  There  !  You  may  make  your  home  where 
you  like." 

"  This  is  my  home,"  said  Stepheri. 

"And  it  maybe  still,  if  you  like.  But  it's  not  hers.  Two 
women  in  a  house,  each  wanting  to  be  mistress,  wouldn't  do. 
Now  no  noise,  Ste,  I  iconH  have  Gibbon's  girl  Itere.  I've  not  been 
used  to  consort  with  j^eople  who  have  been  my  servants." 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  a  resolution,  and  another  to  keep  it. 
Before  twelve  months  had  gone  by,  Mr.  Radcliffe's  firmly  spoken 
words  had  come  to  naught ;  and  Stephen  had  brought  his  wife 
into  the  Torr  and  two  babies — for  Mrs.  Stephen  had  presented 
hiui  with  two  at  once.  Selina  was  upstairs  then  with  an  infant 
of  her  o\ra,  and  very  ill.  The  world  thought  she  was  going  to 
die. 

The  opportunity  was  a  grand  one  for  Madam  Becca,  and  she 
seized  upon  it.  When  Selina  came  about  again,  after  months 
spent  in  confinement,  she  found,  so  to  say,  no  place  for  her. 
Becca  was  in  her  place ;  mistress,  and  ruler,  and  all.  Stephen 
behaved  to  her  like  the  lout  he  was  ;  Becca,  a  formidable  woman 
of  towering  height,  alternately  snajjped  at,  and  ignored  her. 
Old  Radcliffe  did  not  interfere  :  he  seemed  not  to  see  that  any- 
thing was  amiss.    Poor  Selina  could  only  sit  up  in  that  apartment 
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that  Holt  had  called  tho  Pinu  lloom,  and  let  her  tears  fall  <jii  lier 
hahy-boy,  and  whisper  all  her  griefs  into  his  uncoii.seious  ear. 
She  was  refined  and  timid  and  shrinking  :  luit  (uice  she  spoke  to 
her  husband. 

"Treat  you  with  eontenij)t  ?— don't  let  you  have  jmy  will  of 
your  own? — thwart  you  in  all  ways?  "  ho  re2)eated.  "  Who  says 
it,  Selina?" 

"Oh,  it  is  so  ;  you  may  see  that  it  is,  if  you  only  will  notice," 
she  said,  looking  up  at  him  imploringly  through  her  tears. 

"I'll  speak  to  Stei)hen.  1  knew  there'd  be  a  fuss  if  that 
Becca  came  here.  But  you  are  not  as  strong  to  bustle  about  as 
she  is,  Selina  :  let  her  take  tho  brunt  of  tho  management  oil 
you.      What  does  it  matter  'i  " 

What  did  it  matter? — that  was  Mr.  Riidcliffe's  chief  opinion 
on  tho  point :  and  had  it  boon  only  a  question  of  luanagoment  it 
Wovdd  not  have  mattered.  He  sj)oke  to  Stephen,  telling  him 
that  he  and  his  wife  must  make  things  pleasanter  for  ]\Irs.  Kad- 
cliffe,  than,  as  it  seemed,  they  wore  doing.  I'lie  consequence 
was,  that  Stephen  and  Becca  took  a  convenient  occasion  of 
attacking  Selina  ;  calling  her  a  sneak,  a  tell-tale,  and  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing  ,  and  pretty  nearly  frightening  her  into  another 
spell  of  illness. 

From  that  time  Selina  had  no  spirit  to  retaliate.  She  took  all 
that  was  put  upon  her — and  it  was  a  great  deal— and.  bore  it  in 
silence  and  patience.  She  saw  that  her  marriage,  taking  one 
thing  with  another,  had  turned  out  to  be  the  mistake  her  friends 
had  foretold  that  it  would  be.  Mr.  Radclifle,  growing  by  degrees 
into  a  state  of  apathy  as  he  got  older,  was  completely  under  tho 
dominion  of  Stephen.  He  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind  to  his 
wife  :  he  just  perceived  nothing  ;  he  was  indiflerent  to  all  that 
passed  around  him  :  had  they  set  fire  to  Selina's  petticoats  before 
his  ej'es,  he'd  hardly  have  seen  the  Ijlaze.  Now  and  again  Selina 
would  try  to  make  friends  with  H(jlt  ;  but  Holt,  though  never 
uncivil,  had  a  way  of  throwing  her  ofl".  And  so,  she  lived  on,  a 
cowed,  broken-spirited  woman,  eating  away  her  heart  iji  silence. 
Selina  Rtidclifle  had  found  out  that  there  Avero  worse  evils  in  tho 
world  than  poverty. 

She  might  have  died  then  but  for  her  boy.  You  never  saw  a 
nicer  little  fellow  than  he — that  Francis  Radcliiie.  A  bright, 
tractable,  loving  boy  ;  with  laughing  blue  eyes,  and  fair  curls 
falling  back  from  his  pretty  face.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  hated 
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liini.  Their  children,  Toin  and  Lizzy,  pinched  and  throttled 
him  ;  but  the  lad  took  it  all  in  good  part,  and  had  the  sweetest 
temper  imaginable.  He  loved  his  mother  beyond  telling,  and 
she  made  him  as  gentle  and  nearly  as  patient  as  she  was. 
Virtually  driven  from  the  i)arlour,  except  at  meal-times,  their 
refuge  was  the  Pine  Room.  There  they  were  unmolested. 
There  Selina  educated  and  trained  him,  doing  her  best  to  show 
him  the  way  to  the  next  world,  as  well  as  to  fit  him  f(jr  this. 

One  day  when  he  was  about  nine  years  old,  Selina  was  up 
aloft,  in  the  little  room  where  he  slept ;  which  had  a  better  view 
than  some  of  the  rooms  had,  and  looked  out  into  the  open 
country.  It  was  snowy  weather,  and  she  caught  sight  of  the  two 
boys  in  the  yard  l^elow,  snowballing  each  other.  Opening  the 
window  to  call  Francis  in — for  he  always  got  into  the  wars  when 
with  Tom,  and  she  had  learnt  to  dread  his  being  with  him — she 
saw  Stephen  Rxdcliffe  crossing  from  the  barn.  Suddenly  a 
snowball  took  Stephen  in  the  face.  It  came  from  Tom  ;  she 
saw  that ;  Francis  was  stooping  down  at  the  time,  collecting 
material  for  a  fre^r  missive. 

"  "Who  flung  that  at  me  ? "  roared  out  Stephen,  in  a  rage. 

Tom  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  it  ;  and  Stephen  RadclifFe 
seized  upon  Francis,  beating  him  shamefully. 

"It  was  not  Francis,"  called  out  Selina  from  the  window, 
shivering  at  the  sight  ;  for  Stephen  in  his  violence  might  some 
time,  as  she  knew,  lame  the  lad.  "Its  touching  you  was  an 
accident ;  I  could  see  that ;  but  it  was  not  Francis  who  threw  it." 

The  cold,  rarefied  air  carried  her  words  distinctly  to  the  ear 
of  Stephen.  Holding  Francis  by  one  hand  to  prevent  his  escape, 
he  told  Mrs.  Radclifle  that  she  was  a  liar,  adding  other  i:)olite 
epithets  and  a  few  oaths.  And  then  he  began  pummelling  the 
lad  again. 

"Come  in,  Francis!  Let  him  come  in!"  implored  the 
mother,  clasping  her  hands  in  her  bitter  agony.  "Oh,  is  there 
no  refuge  for  him  and  for  me  ?  " 

She  ran  down  to  their  sanctum,  the  Pine  Room.  Francis 
came  up,  sore  all  over,  and  his  face  bleeding.  He  was  a  brave 
little  lad,  and  he  strove  to  make  light  of  it,  and  keep  his  tears 
down.  She  held  him  to  her,  and  burst  into  sobs  while  trying  to 
comfort  him.     That  upset  him  at  once. 

"Oh,  my  darling,  try  and  bear!  My  poor  boy,  there's 
nothing  left  for  us  both  but  to  bear.    The  world  is  full  of  wrongs 
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JViul  tribuliition  :  Imt,  Fifuicis,  it  will  ;ill  l)e  nuule  rij,']it  when  \vc 
get  to  heaven." 

"  Don't  ciy,  maninia.  It  didn't  liuit  im;  much.  But,  indeed, 
the  sn(nvl)all  wa.s  not  mine." 

At  ten  years  old  the  boys  were  sent  to  school.  Young  T(jm, 
allowed  to  have  his  own  W'ay,  grew  beyond  eveiy  one's  contnjl, 
even  his  father's  ;  and  Stephen  packed  him  off  to  school.  Selina 
besought  her  liusband  to  send  Francis  al.so.  Why  not,  rtjilied 
Mr.  Kadclille  ;  the  boy  must  be  educated.  And,  in  spite  of 
Stei)hen's  opposition,  Francis  was  despatched.  It  was  frightfully 
lonely  and  unpleasant  for  Selina  after  that,  and  she  grew  to 
have  a  jntiful  look  on  her  face. 

The  school  was  a  sharp  one,  and  Francis  got  on  well  ;  he 
seemed  to  possess  his  grandfather  Elliot's  aptitude  for  learning. 
Tom  liated  it.  After  each  of  the  half-yearly  holidays,  it  took 
Stej)hen  himself  to  get  him  to  school  again  :  and  before  lie 
was  f(.)uiteen  he  capped  it  all  by  appearing  at  home  uncalled 
for,  a  red-hot  fugitive,  and  announcing  an  intention  of  going 
to  sea. 

Tom  carried  his  point.  After  some  feats  of  skirmishing 
between  him  and  his  father,  he  was  shipped  oft'  as  "midship- 
man "  on  board  a  line  merchantman  bound  for  Hong  Kong. 
Stephen  Radcliffe  miglit  never  have  given  a  consent,  but  for  the 
certainty  that  if  he  did  not  give  it,  Tom  Avould  decamp  from  the 
Torr,  as  he  did  from  school,  and  go  ofi"  as  a  connuon  seaman 
before  the  mast.  It  was  strange,  with  his  crabbed  nature,  how 
much  he  cared  for  those  two  children  ! 

"You'll  have  that  other  one  home  now,"  said  sullen  Stephen 
to  his  father.      "  No  good  to  be  paying  for  him  there." 

And  most  likely  it  would  have  been  so  ;  but  fate,  or  fortune, 
intervened.  Francis  had  a  wind-fall.  A  clergyman,  wlio  had 
known  Mr.  Elliot,  died,  and  left  Francis  a  thousand  pounds. 
Selina  decided  that  it  should  bo  spent,  or  at  least  a  portiijn  of  it, 
in  completing  his  education  in  a  more  advanced  manner — though, 
no  doubt,  Stephen  would  have  liked  to  get  hold  of  the  money. 
Francis  was  sent  up  to  King's  College  in  London,  and  to  board 
at  the  house  of  one  of  the  masters.  In  this  v,'ay  a  few  more 
years  passed  on.  Francis  chose  the  Bar  as  a  profession,  and 
began  to  study  law. 

"The  Bar  I  "  sneered  Stephen.  "A  penniless  beggar  like 
Francis  Radcliffe  !     Put  a  pig  to  leani  to  spell !  " 
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A  bleak  tlay  in  winter.  The  wind  was  howling  and  crying 
round  Sandstone  Torr,  tearing  through  the  branches  of  the 
almost  leafless  trees,  whiiling  the  weathei'-cock  atop  of  the  lofty 
tower,  playing  madly  on  the  window-panes.  If  there  was  one 
spot  in  the  county  that  the  wind  seemed  to  favour  above  all 
other  spots,  it  was  the  Torr.  It  would  go  shrieking  in  the  air 
round  about  there  like  so  many  unquiet  spirits. 

In  the  dusk  of  evenhig,  on  a  sofa  beside  the  fire  in  the  Pine 
Room  lay  Mrs.  RadclLffe,  with  a  white,  worn  face  and  hollow 
eyes.  She  was  slowly  dying.  Lentil  to-day  she  had  not  thought 
there  was  any  immediate  danger  :  but  she  knew  it  all  now,  and 
that  the  end  was  at  hand. 

So  it  was  not  that  knoA\ledge  which  had  caused  her,  a  day  or 
two  ago,  to  write  to  London  for  Francis.  Some  news  brought 
in  by  Stephen  Radclitle  had  unhinged  and  shocked  her  beyond 
expression.  Francis  was  leading  a  loose,  bad  life,  drinking  and 
gambling,  and  going  to  the  deuce  headlong,  i-an  the  tales  .  and 
Stephen  repeated  them  indoors. 

That  same  night  she  wrote  for  Francis.  She  could  not  rest 
day  or  night  until  she  could  see  him  face  to  face,  and  say — Is 
this  true,  or  untrue  ?  He  might  have  reached  the  Torr  the 
previous  day  ;  but  he  did  not.  She  was  lying  listening  for  him 
now  in  the  twilight  gloom  amidst  the  blasts  of  that  shrieking  wind. 

"  If  God  had  but  taken  my  child  in  infancy  !  "  came  the  chief 
thought  of  her  troubled  heart.  "If  I  could  only  know  that  I 
should  meet  him  on  the  everlasting  shores  !  " 

"Mother!" 

She  started  up  with  a  yearning  ciy.  It  was  Francis,  He  had 
arrived,  and  come  upstairs,  and  his  opening  of  the  door  had 
been  drowned  by  the  wind.  A  tall,  slender,  bright-faced  young 
fellow  of  twenty,  with  the  same  sunny  hair  as  in  his  childhood, 
and  a  genial  heart. 

Francis  halted,  and  stood  in  startled  consternation.  The  fire- 
light played  on  her  wasted  face,  and  he  saw — what  was  there. 
In  manners  he  was  still  almost  a  boy  ;  his  disposition  open,  his 
nature  transparent. 

She  made  room  for  him  on  the  sofa ;  sitting  beside  him,  and 
laying  her  weary  head  for  a  moment  on  his  shoulder.  Francis 
took  a  few  deep  breaths  while  getting  over  the  shock, 

' '  How  long  have  you  been  like  this,  mother "?  What  has 
brought  it  about? " 
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"Nothing  in  particular  ;  uotliiiig  fresh,"  she  answered.  "I 
have  been  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  it  for  years  and  years." 

*'  Is  there  no  liope  \  " 

"None.  And  oh,  my  darhng,  but  for  you  I  shoukl  be  so  ghid 
to  die.  Sitting  here  in  my  loneliness  for  ever,  with  oidy  heaven 
to  look  forward  to,  it  seems  that  I  have  learnt  to  see  a  little 
already  of  what  its  rest  will  be." 

Francis  pushed  his  hair  from  his  brow,  and  left  his  hand  there. 
He  had  loved  Iiis  mother  intensely,  and  the  blow  was  cruel. 

Quietly,  holding  his  other  hand  in  hers,  she  spoke  of  what 
Ste[)hen  Kadcliti'e  had  heard.  Francis's  face  turned  to  scarlet  as 
he  listened.  But  in  that  solenni  h<nir  he  could  not  and  would 
not  tell  a  lie. 

Yes,  it  was  true  ;  partly  true,  he  said.  He  was  not  always  so 
steady  as  he  ought  to  be.  Some  of  his  acquaintances,  young 
men  studying  law  like  himself,  or  medicine,  or  what  not,  were 
rather  wild,  and  he  had  been  the  same.  Drink  ? — well,  yes  ; 
at  times  they  did  take  more  than  might  be  ({uite  needful.  P>ut 
they  were  not  given  to  gambling  :  that  was  false. 

"Francis,"  she  said,  her  heart  beating  wildly  with  its  pain, 
"  the  worst  of  all  is  the  drink.  If  once  you  sufter  youi'self  to 
Hccpiire  a  love  for  it,  you  may  never  leave  it  oil".  It  is  so 
insidious " 

"  But  I  don't  love  it,  mother  ;  I  don't  care  for  it — and  I  am 
sure  you  must  know  that  I  would  tell  you  nothing  but  truth 
now,"  he  interrupted.  "I  have  only  done  as  the  others  do. 
I'll  leave  it  off." 

"  Will  you  promise  me  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  will.     I  do  promise  it." 

She  carried  his  hand  to  her  lips  and  kissed  it.  Francis  had 
always  kept  his  promises. 

"  It  is  so  difficult  for  young  follows  without  a  home  to  keep 
straight  in  London,"  he  acknowledged.  "There's  no  good 
intluence  over  us  ;  there's  no  pleasant  family  circle  where  we 
can  spend  our  evenings  :  and  we  go  out,  and  get  drawn  into  this 
and  that.     It  all  comes  of  thoughtlessness,  mother." 

"  You  have  promised  me,  Francis." 

"Oh  yes.     And  1  will  perform." 

"  How  long  will  it  be  before  you  are  called  to  the  Bar  ? "  she 
asked,  after  a  pause. 

"Two  years." 
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"  So  much  as  that  ? " 

"I  think  so.     How  the  •wind  howls  !  " 

Mrs.  Ratlcliflo  sighed  ;  Francis's  future  seemed  not  to  be  very 
clear.  Unless  he  could  get  on  pretty  quickly,  and  make  a  living 
for  himself — 

"  When  I  am  gone,  Francis,"  she  said  aloud,  interrupting  her 
own  tlioughts,  "this  will  not  be  any  home  for  you." 

"  It  has  not  been  one  for  me  for  some  years  now,  mother." 

"But  if  you  do  not  get  into  work  soon,  and  your  own  funds 
come  to  an  end,  you  will  have  no  home  but  this  to  turn  to." 

"If  I  attempted  to  turn  to  it,  Stephen  would  soon  make  it 
too  hot  for  me,  I  expect." 

"  That  might  not  be  all ;  not  the  worst,"  she  quickly  answered, 
dropping  her  voice  to  a  tone  of  fear,  and  glancing  around  as  one 
in  a  fever. 

Fraaicis  looked  round  too.  He  supposed  she  was  seeking 
something. 

"It  is  always  scaring  me,  Francis,"  she  whispered.  "There 
are  times  when  I  fancy  I  am  going  to  see  it  enacted  before  my 
eyes.  It  puts  me  into  a  state  of  nervous  dread  not  to  be 
described." 

"See  what  enacted?  "  he  asked. 

"I  was  sitting  here  about  ten  days  ago,  Francis,  thinking  of 
you,  thinking  of  the  future,  when  all  at  once  a  most  startling 
prevision — yes,  I  call  it  so — a  prevision  came  upon  me  of  some 
dreadful  ill  in  store  for  you  ;  ill  wrought  by  Stephen.  I — I  am 
not  sure  but  it  was — that — that  he  took  your  life,"  she  added, 
scarcely  above  her  breath,  and  in  tones  that  made  Francis  shiver. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  mother  ?  " 

"  Every  day,  every  day  since,  every  night  and  nearly  all  night, 
that  strange  conviction  has  lain  upon  me.  I  know  it  will  be 
fulfilled :  when  the  hand  of  death  is  closing  on  us,  these  jire- 
visions  are  an  instinct.  As  surely  as  that  I  am  now  disclosing 
this  to  you,  Francis,  so  surely  will  you  fall  in  some  way  under 
the  iron  hand  of  Stephen." 

"Perhaps  you  were  dreaming,  mother  dear,"  suggested 
Francis  :  for  he  had  his  share  of  common  sense. 

"  It  will  be  in  this  house  ;  the  Torr,"  she  went  on,  paying  no 
attention  to  him  ;  ' '  for  it  is  always  these  rooms  and  the  dreary 
trees  outside  that  seem  tr>  lie  before  me.  For  that  reason,  I 
would  not  have  you  live  hfc  ^ '' 
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"  But  don't  j-ou  think  you  may  have  been  dreaming  ? "  repeated 
Francis,  interrupting  the  rest. 

"  I  was  as  Avide  awake  as  1  am  now,  Francis,  but  I  was  deep 
in  thouglit.  It  stole  upon  me,  tliis  impression,  witliout  any  sorb 
of  warninj,',  or  any  train  of  ideas  that  oouhl  have  led  to  it  ;  and 
it  lies  within  me,  a  sure  and  settled  conviction.  Biu'are  «/ 
Stephen.  But  oh,  Francis  I  even  while  I  give  you  this  caution 
I  know  that  you  will  not  escape  the  evil — whatever  it  may  turn 
■out  to  be." 

"I  hope  I  shall,"  he  said,  rather  lightly.  "I'll  try,  at  any 
rate." 

"  Well,  I  have  warned  you,  Francis.  Be  always  upon  your 
guard.     And  keep  away  from  tlic  Torr,  if  you  can." 

Holt,  quite  an  aged  woman  now,  came  in  with  some  tea  for  licr 
mistress.  Francis  took  the  opportunity  to  go  down  and  see  his 
father.  Mr.  Kadclifl'e,  in  a  shabby  old  coat,  was  sitting  in  his 
arm-chair  at  tlic  parlour  fire.  He  looked  j)leased  to  see  Francis, 
and  kept  his  hand  for  a  minute  after  he  had  shaken  it. 
"My  motlier  is  very  ill,  sir,"  said  Francis. 
"Ay,"  replied  the  old  man,  dreamily.  "Been  so  for  somo 
time  now." 

"Can  nothing  be  done  to — to — keep  her  with  us  a  little 
longer,  father  ? " 

"  I  suppose  not.     Ask  Dufl'ham." 

"  What  the  devil  I — is  it  you  I     What  brings  you  here  ?  " 
The  coarse  salutation  came  from  Stephen.     Francis  turned  to 
see  him  enter  and  bang  the  door  after  him.     His  shoes  were 
dirty,  his  beaver  gaiters  splashed,  and  his  hair  was  like  a  tangled 
mop. 

"I  came  down  to  see  my  father  and  mother,"  answered 
Francis,  as  he  held  out  his  hand.  But  Stephen  did  not  choose 
to  see  it. 

Mrs.  Stephen,  in  a  straight-down  blue  cloth  gown  and  black 
cap  garnished  with  red  flowers,  looking  more  angular  and  hard 
than  of  yore,  came  in  with  the  tea-tray.  She  did  as  much  work 
in  the  house  as  a  servant.  Lizzy  had  been  married  the  year 
before,  and  lived  in  Birmingham  with  her  husband,  who  was 
curate  at  one  of  the  churches  there. 

"You'll  have  to  sleep  on  the  sofa  to-night,  young  man,"  was 
Mrs.  Stephen's  snappish  salutation  to  Francis.  "There's  not  a 
bod  in  the  house  that's  ;uired." 
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"  The  sofa  will  do,"  he  answered. 

"Let  his  bed  be  aired  to-morrow,  Becca,"  interposed  the  old 
man.     And  they  stared  in  astonishment  to  hear  him  say  it. 

Francis  sat  down  to  the  tea-table  with  Stephen  and  his  wife ; 
but  neither  of  them  spoke  a  word  to  him.  Mr.  Radcliffe  had  liis 
tea  in  his  arm-chair  at  the  tire,  as  usual.  Afterwards,  Francis 
took  his  hat  and  went  out.  He  was  going  to  question  the 
doctor :  and  the  wind  came  rushing  and  howling  about  him  as 
he  bore  onwards  down  the  lane  towards  Church  Dykely. 

In  about  an  hour's  time  he  came  back  again  with  red  eyes. 
He  said  it  was  the  wind,  but  his  subdued  voice  sounded  as 
though  he  had  been  crying.  His  father,  with  bent  head,  was 
smoking  a  long  pipe  ;  Stephen  sat  at  the  table,  reading  the 
sensational  police  reports  in  a  low  weekly  newspaper. 

"  Been  out  for  a  stroll,  lad  ? "  asked  old  Radcliffe — and  it  was 
the  first  voluntary  question  he  had  put  for  months.  Stephen, 
listening,  could  not  think  Avhat  was  coming  to  him. 

"I  have  been  to  Duffham's,"  answered  Francis.  "He — he — " 
with  a  stopping  of  the  breath,  ' '  says  that  nothing  can  be  done 
for  my  mother  ;  that  a  few  days  now  will  see  the  end  of  it." 

"Ay,"  quietly  responded  the  old  man.  "Our  turns  must  all 
come." 

"He?-  turn  ought  not  to  have  come  yet,"  said  Francis,  nearly 
breaking  down. 

"No?" 

"  I  have  been  looking  forward  at  odd  moments  to  a  time  when 
I  should  be  in  work,  and  able  to  give  her  a  happy  home  with 
me,  father.     It  is  very  hard  to  come  here  and  find  this." 

Old  Radcliffe  took  a  long  whifl' ;  and,  opening  his  mouth,  let 
the  smoke  curl  upwards.     "Have  a  pipe,  Francis  V 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir.     I  am  going  uj)  to  my  mother." 

As  he  left  the  room,  Stephen,  having  finished  the  police 
reports,  was  turning  the  paper  to  see  what  it  said  about  the 
markets,  when  his  father  put  doAvn  his  pipe  and  began  to  speak. 

"Only  a  few  days,  he  says,  Ste  !  " 

"What?"  demanded  Stephen  in  his  surly  and  ungracious 
tones. 

"  She's  been  ailing  always  ;  and  has  sat  up  there  away  from 
us,  Ste.     But  we  shall  miss  her." 

"  Miss  her  !  "  retorted  Ste,  leaving  the  paper,  and  walking  to 
the  fire.     "Why,  what  good  has  she  been?    Miss  her?     The 
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house  '11  liftve  a  good  riddance  of  her,"  ho  added,  under  his 
bi'cath. 

"It'll  be  my  turn  next,  Sto.     And  not  long  first,  cither." 

Stephen  took  a  keen  look  at  his  father  from  beneath  his  over- 
hanging, bushy  eyebrows,  that  were  beginning  to  turn  grey. 
All  this  sounded  very  odd. 

"  When  you  and  me  and  Becca's  left  alone  here  by  ourselves, 
we  shall  be  as  easy  as  can  be,"  he  said. 

"  What  nionlh  is  it,  Sto? 

"November." 

"  Ay,     You'll  have  seen  the  last  o'  me  before  Christmas." 

"  Think  so  ?  "  was  Stephen's  equable  remark.  'J'hc  old  man 
nodded  ;  and  there  came  a  pause. 

"And  you  and  Becca  '11  be  glad  to  get  us  out,  Ste." 

Stephen  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  gainsay  it.  He  was 
turning  about  in  his  thoughts  som(;thing  that  he  had  a  mind  to 
epejik  of. 

"  Tliey've  been  nothing  but  interlopers  from  the  first— sho 
and  him.     I  expect  you  to  do  what's  right  by  me,  father." 

"  Ay,  I  shall  do  what's  right,"  answered  the  old  man. 

"  About  the  money,  I  mean.  It  must  all  come  to  me,  father. 
I  was  heir  to  it  before  you  ever  set  eyes  on  her ;  and  her  brat 
must  not  be  let  stand  in  my  way.     Do  you  hear  ? " 

"Yes,  I  hear.     It'll  be  all  right,  Ste." 

"Take  only  a  fraction  from  the  income,  and  how  would  the 
Torr  be  kept  up  ?  "  pursued  Stephen,  plucking  up  his  spirits  at 
the  last  answer.  "He  has  got  his  fine  profession,  and  he  can 
make  a  living  for  himself  out  of  it  :  some  o'  them  counsellors 
make  their  thou.sands  a-year.     But  he  must  not  be  let  voh  mc.'" 

"  He  shan't  rob  you,  Ste.     It  will  be  all  right." 

And  covetous  Stephen,  thus  reassured  and  put  at  ease,  strolled 
into  the  kitchen,  and  ordered  Becca  to  pi'ovide  his  favourite 
dish,  toasted  cheese,  for  supper. 

The  "few  days"  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Duft'ham,  were  slowly 
passing.  There  was  not  much  difference  to  be  observed  in 
Selina  ;  except  that  her  voice  grew  weaker.  She  could  only  use 
it  at  intervals.  But  her  face  had  a  beautiful  look  of  peace  uiion 
it,  just  as  though  she  were  three  parts  in  heaven.  I  have  heard 
Dufl'ham  say  so  many  a  time  since  ;  I,  .Johnny  LudloAv. 

On  the  fifth  day  she  was  so  much  better  that  it  seemed  little 
short  of  a  miracle.     They  found  her  in  the  Pine  Room  early,  up 
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And  di'essed  :  when  Holt  went  in  to  light  the  fire,  she  was  look- 
ing over  the  two  books  that  lay  on  tlie  round  table.  One  of 
them  was  the  Bible  ;  the  other  was  a  translation  of  the  German 
tale  "Sinti-am,"  which  Francis  had  brought  her  when  he  camo 
down  the  last  summer.  The  story  had  taken  hold  of  her  imagina- 
tion, and  she  knew  it  nearly  by  heart. 

Down  went  Holt,  and  told  them  that  the  mistress  (for,  contra- 
dictory though  it  may  seem,  Selina  had  been  always  accorded 
that  title)  had  taken  a  "new  lease  of  life,"  and  was  getting 
well,  Becca,  astonished,  weiit  stalking  up  :  perhaps  she  was 
afraid  it  might  be  true.  Selina  had  "Sintram"  in  her  hand 
as  she  sat :  her  eyes  looked  bright,  her  cheeks  pink,  her  voice 
was  improved. 

"Oh,"  said  Becca.  "  What  have  you  left  your  bed  for  at  this 
early  hour  ? " 

"I  feel  so  well,"  Selina  answered  with  a  smile,  letting  the 
book  lie  open  on  the  table.  "  Won't  you  shake  hands  with  me  ? 
— and — and  kiss  me  1 " 

Now  Becca  had  never  kissed  her  in  all  the  years  they  had 
lived  together,  and  she  did  not  seem  to  care  about  beginning 
now.  "  I'll  go  down  and  beat  you  up  an  egg  and  a  spoonful  of 
wine,"  said  she,  just  touching  the  tips  of  Selina's  fingers,  in 
response  to  the  held-out  hand  :  and,  with  that,  went  away. 

Stephen  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  pay  the  Pine  Room  a 
visit  that  day.  He  heard  of  the  surprising  change  while  he  was 
feeding  the  pigs  :  for  Becca  went  out  and  told  him.  Stephen 
splashed  some  wash  over  the  side  of  the  trough,  and  gave  a  little 
pig  a  smack  with  the  bucket,  and  that  was  all  his  ansAver.  Old 
Radclifi'e  sat  an  hour  in  the  room  ;  but  he  never  spoke  all  the 
time  :  so  his  company  could  not  be  considered  as  much. 

Selina  crept  as  far  as  the  window,  and  looked  out  on  the  bare 
pines  and  the  other  dreary  trees.  Most  trees  are  dreary  in 
November.  Francis  saw  a  shiver  take  her  as  she  stood,  leaning 
on  the  window-frame  ;  and  he  went  to  give  her  his  arm  and 
bring  her  back  again.     They  were  by  themselves  then. 

"A  week,  or  so,  of  this  improvement,  mother,  and  you  will 
be  as  you  used  to  be,"  said  he  cheerfully,  seating  her  on  the 
sofa  and  stirring  up  the  fire.  "We  shall  have  our  home 
together  yet." 

She  turned  her  face  full  on  his,  as  he  sat  down  by  her  ;  a  half - 
questioning,  half-wondering  look  in  her  eyes. 
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"  Not  in  this  world,  Francis.  Surely  you.  are  not  deceived  !  " 
and  Ills  ovor-sanyuinc!  lioart  went  down  like  lead. 

"It  is  but  tlie  ilickeiiu;^  of  the  spirit  before  it  finally  (juits 
the  weary  frame  ;  just  as  you  may  have  seen  the  Hanie  shoot  up 
from  an  expiring  candle,"  she  continued.  "The  end  is  very 
near  now." 

A  spasm  of  pain  rose  in  his  throat.  She  took  his  hands 
between  her  own  feeble  ones. 

"Don't  grieve,  Francis;  don't  grieve  for  me!  Remember 
what  my  life  has  been." 

He  did  remoudjer  it.  Ho  remembered  also  the  answer 
Duft'ham  gave  when  ho  had  inquired  what  malady  it  was  his 
mother  was  dying  of.     "A  broken  heart." 

"Don't  forget,  Francis — never  forget — that  it  is  a  journey  we 
must  enter  on,  sooner  or  later." 

"An  uncertain  and  unknown  joiuney  at  the  best  !  "  he  said. 
"  You  have  no  fear  of  it  1 " 

' '  Fear  !     No,  but  I  had  once. " 

She  spoke  the  words  in  a  low,  sweet  tone,  and  pointed  with  a, 
smile  to  the  book  that  still  lay  open  on  the  table.  Francis's  eyes 
fell  on  the  page. 

"When  death  is  drawing  near, 
And  thy  heart  shrinks  with  foar, 

And  thy  limbs  fail, 
Then  raise  thy  hands  and  pray 
To  Him  who  cheers  tlie  way 

Through  the  dark  vale. 

*'  Seest  thou  the  eastern  dawn  ? 
Hears't  thou,  in  the  red  morn, 

The  angel's  song  V 
Oh  !  lift  thy  drooping  head. 
Thou  who  in  gloom  and  dread 
Hast  lain  so  long, 

"  Death  comes  to  set  thee  free ; 
Oh  !  meet  him  cheerilj', 

As  thy  true  friend  ; 
And  all  thy  fears  shall  cease, 
And  in  eternal  peace 

Thy  penance  end." 

Francis  sat  veiy  still,  struggling  a  little  with  tliat  lump  in  his 
throat.     She  leaned  forward,  and  let  her  head  rest  upon  hiin, 

Johnny  Ludlyw.— IV.  " 
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just  as  she  had  clone  the  other  day  when  he  first  came  hi.  His 
emotion  bx'oke  loose  then. 

"Oil,  mother,  Avhat  sliall  I  do  ■without  you?" 

"You  will  have  God,"  she  whispered. 

Stdl  all  the  morning  she  kept  up  well ;  talking  of  this  and 
that,  saying  how  much  of  late  tlie  verses,  just  quoted,  had 
floated  in  her  mind  and  become  a  reality  to  her  ;  showing  Holt 
a  slit  that  had  ajipeared  in  the  table-cover  and  needed  darnmg  : 
telling  Francis  his  pocket-handkerchiefs  looked  yellow  and 
should  be  bleached.  It  might  have  been  thought  she  was  only 
going  out  to  tea  at  Church  Dykely,  instead  of  entei'ing  on  the 
other  journey  she  had  told  of. 

"Have  you  been  giving  her  anything?"  demanded  Stephen, 
casting  his  surly  eyes  on  Francis  as  they  sat  o[)posite  to  each 
other  at  dinner  in  the  parlour.  "Dying  i)eople  can't  spurt  up 
in  this  manner  without  drugs  to  make  'em." 

Francis  did  not  deign  to  answer.  Stephen  projected  his  fork, 
and  took  a  potato  out  of  the  disli.  Frank  went  upstairs  when 
the  meal  was  over.  He  had  left  liis  mother  sitting  on  the  sofa, 
comparatively  well.  He  found  her  lying  on  the  bed  in  the  next 
room,  grappling  with  death.  She  lifted  her  feeble  arms  to 
welcome  him,  and  a  ray  of  joyous  light  shone  on  her  face. 
Francis  made  hardly  one  step  of  it  to  the  bed. 

"Oh,  my  darling,  it  will  be  all  right  I "  she  breathed.  "I 
have  prayed  for  you,  and  I  know — I  know  I  have  been  heard. 
You  will  be  lielped  to  put  away  that  evil  habit ;  temptation  may 
assaU,  but  it  wdl  not  finally  overcome  you.  And,  Francis, 
when "     Her  voice  failed. 

"  I  no  longer  hear  what  you  say,  mother,"  cried  Francis  in  an 
agony. 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  repeated,  as  if  in  answer  to  something  he  had 
said.     "Beware  of  Stephen." 

The  hands  and  face  alike  fell.  Francis  rang  the  bell  violently, 
and  Holt  came  up.     All  was  over. 

Stephen  attended  the  funeral  with  the  others.  Grumbling 
wofuUy  at  having  to  do  it,  because  it  involved  a  new  suit  of 
black  clothes.  "  They'll  be  ready  for  the  old  man,  though,"  was 
his  consoHng  reflection  :  "he  Won't  be  long." 

He  was  even  quicker  than  Stephen  thought.  On  the  very 
day  week  that  they  had  come  in  from  leaving  Selina  in  the 
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grave,  Mv.  Rjulclillb  was  lying  as  lifeless  as  she  was.  A  scizuro 
earned  liiiii  otl'.  Francis  was  suuniioned  again  frDUi  London 
before  he  liad  well  gob  back  to  it.  Stephen  could  not,  at  such  a 
season,  comi^etely  ignore  hiui. 

Ho  did  not  foresee  the  blow  that  Mas  to  conio  thundering 
down.  When  Mr.  RadoliH'e's  will  came  to  ])e  opened,  it  was 
found  that  his  property  was  equally  divided  between  the  two 
sons,  half  and  half  :  Stephen  of  course  inheriting  the  Torr  ;  and 
Squire  Todhetley  being  ajtpointed  trustee  for  Francis.  "And  I 
earnestly  beg  vi  him  to  accept  the  trust,"  ran  the  words,  "for 
the  sake  of  Selina's  son." 

Francis  caught  the  glare  of  Stephen  as  they  were  read  out. 
It  was  of  course  Stephen  himself,  but  it  looked  more  like  a 
savage  wild-cat.  That  warning  of  his  mother's  came  into 
Francis's  mind  with  a  rush. 


II. 

It  stood  on  the  left  of  the  I'oad  as  you  went  towards  Alcestcr  :  a 
good-looking,  red-brick  house,  not  large,  but  very  substantial. 
Everything  about  it  was  in  trim  order  ;  from  the  emerald-green 
outer  Venetian  window-blinds  to  the  handsome  iron  entrance- 
gates  between  the  enclosing  palisades  ;  and  the  garden  and 
grounds  had  not  as  uiuch  as  a  stray  worm  upon  them.  Mr. 
Brandon  was  nice  and  particular  in  all  matters,  as  old  bachelors 
generally  are  ;  and  he  was  esijccially  so  in  regard  to  his  home. 

Careering  up  to  this  said  house  on  the  morning  of  a  fine  spring 
day,  when  the  green  hedges  were  budding  and  the  birds  sang  in 
the  trees,  went  a  pony-gig,  driven  by  a  gentleman.  A  tall, 
slender  young  fellow  of  seven-and-twenty,  with  golden  hair  that 
shone  in  the  sun  and  eyes  as  blue  and  bright  as  the  sky.  Leaving 
the  jwny  to  be  taken  care  of  by  a  labouring  boy  who  chanced  to  bo 
loitering  about,  he  rang  the  bell  at  the  iron  gates,  and  inquired 
of  the  answering  servant  whether  Mr.  Brandon  was  at  home. 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  answer  of  the  man,  as  he  led  the  way  in. 
"  But  I  am  not  sure  that  he  can  see  you.  What  name  1 "  And 
the  applicant  carelessly  took  a  card  from  his  waistcot-pockct,  and 
was  left  in  the  drawing-room.  Which  card  the  servant  glanced 
at  as  he  carried  it  away. 

"Mr.  Francis  Iliidcliffe." 

People  say  there's  sure  to  be  a  change  every  seven  years. 
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Seven  years  had  gone  by  since  tlie  death  of  old  Mr.  RadcHlfe 
and  tlie  inheritance  by  Francis  of  the  portion  that  fell  to  him  ; 
three  hundred  a-year.  There  were  odd  moments  when  Frank, 
in  spite  of  hiuisulf,  would  look  back  at  those  seven  years  ;  and 
he  did  not  at  all  like  the  retrospect.  For  he  remembered  the 
solemn  promise  he  had  made  to  his  mother  when  she  was  dying, 
to  put  away  those  evil  habits  which  had  begun  to  creep  upon 
him,  more  especially  that  worst  of  all  bad  habits  that  man, 
whether  young  or  old,  can  take  to — drinknig— and  he  had  not 
kept  the  promise.  He  had  been  called  to  the  Bar  in  due  course, 
but  he  made  nothing  by  his  profession.  Briefs  did  not  come  to 
him.  He  just  wasted  his  time  and  lived  a  fast  life  on  the  small 
means  that  were  his.  He  pulled  up  sometimes,  turned  his  back 
on  folly,  and  read  like  a  house  on  fire  :  but  his  wild  companions 
soon  got  hold  of  him  again,  and  put  his  good  resolutions  to 
flight.  Frank  put  it  all  down  to  idleness.  "  If  I  had  work  to 
do,  I  should  do  it,"  he  said,  "and  that  would  keep  me  straight." 
But  at  the  close  of  this  last  winter  he  had  fallen  into  a  most 
dangerous  illness,  resulting  from  the  draughts  of  ale,  and  what 
not,  that  he  had  made  too  free  witli,  and  he  got  up  from  it  with 
a  resolution  never  to  drink  again.  Knowing  that  the  resolution 
would  be  more  easy  to  keep  if  he  turned  his  back  on  London 
and  the  companions  who  beset  him,  down  he  came  to  his  native 
place,  determined  to  take  a  farm  and  give  up  the  law.  For  the 
second  time  in  his  life  some  money  had  come  to  him  unex- 
pectedly ;  which  would  help  him  on.  And  so,  after  a  seven 
years'  fling,  Frank  Radclifle  Avas  going  in  for  a  change. 

He  had  never  stayed  at  Sandstone  Torr  since  his  father's 
death.  His  brother  Stephen's  surly  temper,  and  perhaps  that 
curious  warning  of  his  mother's,  kept  him  out  of  it.  -He  and 
Stephen  maintained  a  show  of  civility  to  one  another  ;  and  when 
Frank  was  in  the  neighbourhood  (but  that  had  only  happened 
twice  in  the  seven  years),  he  would  call  at  the  Torr  and  see 
them.  The  last  time  he  came  down,  Frank  was  staying  at  a 
place  popularly  called  Pitchley's  Farm.  Old  Pitchley— who  had 
lived  on  it,  boy  and  man,  for  seventy  years— liked  him  well. 
Frank  made  acquaintance  that  time  with  Annet  Skate  ;  fell  in 
love  with  her,  in  fact,  and  meant  to  marry  her.  She  was  a 
pretty  girl,  and  a  good  girl,  and  had  been  brought  up  to  be 
thoroughly  useful  as  a  farmer's  daughter  :  but  neither  by  birth 
nor  position  was  she  the  equal  of  Frank  Radcliffe.      All  her  ex- 
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perience  of  life  lay  in  her  own  secluded,  plain  liomc  :  in  regard 
to  tlie  world  outside  she  was  as  ignorant  as  a  young  calf,  and 
just  as  mild  and  soft  as  butter. 

*So  Frank,  after  his  spell  of  sickness  and  reflection,  had  tlirown 
up  London,  and  come  down  to  settle  in  a  farm  with  Annet,jf  ho 
could  get  one.  But  there  was  not  a  farm  to  be  let  for  miles 
round.  And  it  was  perhaps  a  curious  thing  that  while  Frank 
was  thinking  ho  should  have  to  travel  elsewhere  in  search  of 
one,  Pitchley's  should  turn  up.  For  old  Pitchley  suddenly 
died.  Pitchley's  Farm  behjnged  to  INIr.  Brandon.  It  was  a 
small  compact  farm  ;  just  the  size  Frank  wanted.  A  largo  ono 
would  have  been  beyond  his  means. 

Mr.  Brandon  sat  writing  letters  at  the  table  in  liis  lilirarj-,  in 
his  geranium-coloured  Turkish  cap,  Avith  its  purple  tassel,  when 
his  servant  went  in  with  the  card. 

"  Mr.  Francis  Radcliffe  !  "  read  he  aloud,  in  his  squeaky  voice. 
"  What,  is  he  down  here  again  ?  You  can  bring  him  in,  Abel— 
though  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  he  wants  with  me."  And 
Abel  went  and  brought  him. 

"We  heard  you  were  ill,  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Brandon, 
peering  up  into  Frank's  handsome  face  as  he  shook  hands,  and 
detecting  all  sorts  of  sickly  signs  in  it. 

"  So  I  have  been,  Mr.  Brandon  ;  very  ill.  But  I  have  left 
London  and  its  dissii)ations  for  good,  and  have  come  here  to 
settle.  It's  about  time  I  did,"  he  added,  Avith  the  candour 
natural  to  him. 

"  I  should  say  it  was,"  coughed  old  Brandon.  "You've  been 
on  the  wrong  tack  long  enough." 

"And  I  have  come  to  you — I  hope  I  am  first  in  the  field — to 
ask  you  to  let  me  have  the  lease  of  Pitchley's  Farm." 

IVIr.  Brandon  could  not  have  felt  more  surprised  had  Frank 
asked  for  a  lease  of  the  moon,  but  he  did  not  show  it.  His  head 
went  up  a  little,  and  the  purple  tassel  took  a  sway  backwards. 

"Oh,"  said  he.  "  You  take  Pitchley's  Farm  !  How  do  you 
think  to  stock  it  ?  " 

"I  shall  take  to  the  stock  at  present  on  it,  as  far  as  my  means 
Avill  allow,  and  give  a  bond  for  the  rest.  Pitchley's  executors 
will  make  it  easy  for  me." 

"  What  are  your  means  ? "  curtly  questioned  old  Brandon. 

"  In  all,  they  will  be  two  thousand  pounds.  Taking  mine  and 
Miss  Skate's  together." 
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"That's  a  settled  thing,  is  it,  Master  Francis  ?"— alhiding  to 
the  marriage. 

*'Yes,  it  is,"  said  Franlc.  "Her  portion  is  just  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  her  friends  are  willing  to  put  it  on  the  farm.  Mine 
is  another  thousand." 

"  Where  does  yours  come  from  ?  " 

"Do  j^ou  recollect,  Mr.  Brandon,  that  when  I  was  a  little 
fellow  at  school  I  had  a  thousand  pounds  left  me  by  a  clergyman 
— a  former  friend  of  my  grandfather  Elliot  ?  " 

Mr.  Brandon  nodded.  "It  was  Parson  Godfrey.  He  came 
down  once  or  twice  to  the  Torr  to  see  your  mother  and  j'ou. " 

"Just  so.  Well,  his  widow  has  now  recently  died;  she  was 
considerably  younger  than  he  ;  and  she  has  left  me  another 
thousand.  If  I  can  have  Pitchley's  Farm,  I  shall  be  sure  to  get 
on  at  it,"  he  added  in  his  sanguine  way.  For,  if  ever  there  was 
a  sanguine,  sunny-natured  fellow  in  this  world,  it  was  Frank 
Radcliffe. 

Old  Brandon  pushed  his  geranium  cap  all  aside  and  gave  a 
flick  to  the  tassel.  "  My  opinion  lies  the  contrary  way,  young 
man  :  that  you  will  be  sure  not  to  get  on  at  it." 

"  I  understand  all  about  farming,"  said  Frank  eagerly.  "And 
I  mean  to  be  as  steady  as  steady  can  be." 

"To  begin  with  a  debt  on  the  farm  will  cripple  the  best  man 
going,  sir." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Brandon,  don't  turn  against  me  !  "  implored  Frank, 
who  was  feeling  terribly  in  earnest.  "Give  me  a  chance! 
Unless  I  can  get  some  constant  work,  some  interest  to  occupy  my 
hands  and  my  mind,  I  might  be  relapsing  back  to  the  old  ways 
again  from  sheer  ennui.     There's  no  resource  but  a  farm." 

Mr.  Brandon  did  not  seem  to  be  in  a  huriy  to  answer.  He 
was  lookmg  straight  at  Frank,  and  nodding  little  nods  to  him- 
self, following  out  some  mental  argument.  Frank  leaned 
forward  in  his  chair,  his  voice  low,  his  face  solemn. 

"When  my  poor  mother  Avas  dying,  I  promised  her  to  give  up 
bad  habits,  Mr.  Brandon.  I  hope — I  think — I  fully  intend  to 
do  so  now.     Won't  you  help  me  ? " 

' '  What  do  you  wish  me  to  understand  by  '  bad  '  habits,  young 
man? "  queried  Mr.  Brandon  in  his  hardest  tones.  "What  have 
been  yours  ?  " 

"Drink,"  said  Frank  shortly.  "And  I  am  ashamed  enough 
to  have  to  say  it.     It  is  not  that  I  have  been  a  constant  drinker, 
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or  that  I  have  ial<cn  imuh,  in  comparison  \\\V.\  what  very  many 
men  drink  ;  but  1  have,  sometimes  for  weeks  togetlier,  taken  it 
very  recklessly,  'dhat  is  what  I  meant  by  speaking  of  my  bad 
habits,  Mr.  15randon." 

"Couhln't  Ri>eak  of  a  worse  habit,  Frank  Radclifle." 

"True.  I  should  have  pulled  up  long  ago  but  for  those  fast 
companions  I  lived  amongst.  They  kept  me  down.  Onco 
amidst  such,  a  fellow  has  no  chance.  Often  and  often  that 
negloetod  promise  to  my  mother  has  lain  upon  me,  a  nightmaro 
of  remorse.  I  have  fancied  she  might  be  looking  down  upon 
earth,  upon  me,  and  seeing  how  I  was  fultilling  it." 

"  If  your  mother  was  not  looking  down  upon  you,  sir,  your 
Creator  was." 

"Ay.  I  know.  Mr.  Brandon  " — his  voice  sinking  deeper  in 
its  solcmnitj',  and  his  eyes  glistening — "in  the  very  last  minute 
of  my  mother's  life — when  her  soul  was  actually  on  the  wing — 
she  told  me  that  she  htcw  I  should  be  helped  to  throw  off  what 
was  wrong.  She  h^d  prayed  for  it,  and  seen  it.  A  conviction 
is  within  me  that  I  shall  be — has  been  within  me  ever  since.  1 
think  this — now— may  be  the  turning-point  in  my  life.  Don't 
deny  me  the  farm,  sir." 

"  Frank  Radcliffe,  I'd  let  you  have  the  farm,  and  another  to 
it,  if  I  thought  you  were  sincere." 

"Why — you  can't  think  mo  not  sincere,  after  what  I  have 
said  !  "  cried  Fi'ank. 

"Oh,  you  are  sincere  enough  at  the  present  moment.  I  don't 
doubt  that.  The  question  is,  will  you  be  sincere  in  keeping  your 
good  resolutions  in  the  future  ? " 

"  I  hope  I  shall.  I  believe  I  shall.  I  will  try  with  all  my 
best  energies." 

"  Yerj'  well.     You  may  have  the  farm." 

Frank  Radcliffe  sbirted  up  in  his  joy  and  gratitude,  and  shook 
Mr.  Brandon's  hands  till  the  purjile  tassel  quivered.  He  had  a 
squeaky  voice  and  a  cold  manner,  and  went  in  for  coughs  and 
chest-aches,  and  all  kinds  of  fanciful  disorders  ;  but  there  was 
no  more  generous  heart  going  than  old  Brandon's. 

Business  settled,  the  luncheon  Avas  ordered  in.  But  Frank 
was  a  good  deal  too  impatient  to  stay  for  it ;  and  drove  away  in 
the  pony-gig  to  impart  the  news  to  all  whom  it  might  concern. 
Taking  a  round  to  the  Torr  first,  he  drove  into  the  back-yard. 
Stephen  CvT,me  out. 
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Stephen  looked  quite  old  now.  He  niiist  have  been  fifty  years 
of  age.  Hard  and  surly  as  ever  was  he,  and  his  stock  of  hair 
was  as  grizzled  as  liis  fatlier's  used  to  be  before  Frank  was  born. 

"Oh,  it's  you  I  "  said  Stephen,  as  civilly  as  he  could  bring  his 
tongue  to  speak.     "  Whose  chay  and  pony  is  that  ? " 

"  It  belongs  to  Pitchley's  bailiff.     He  lent  it  me  this  morning. " 

"  Will  you  come  in  ?  " 

"I  have  not  time  now,"  answered  Frank.  "But  I  thought 
I'd  just  drive  round  and  tell  you  the  news,  Stephen.  I'm  going 
to  have  Pitchley's  Farm." 

"Who  says  so?" 

"I  have  now  been  settling  it  with  Mr.  Brandon.  At  first,  he 
seemed  miwilling  to  let  me  have  it — was  afraid,  I  suppose,  that 
I  and  the  farm  might  come  to  grief  together — but  he  consented 
at  last.  So  I  shall  get  in  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  take  An  net  with 
me.     You'll  come  to  our  wedding,  Stephen?  " 

"  A  fine  match  she  is  !  "  cried  cranky  Stephen, 

"AVhat's  the  matter  with  her?" 

"1  don't  say  as  anything's  the  matter  with  her.  But  you 
have  always  stuck  up  for  the  pride  and  pomp  of  the  Radcliftes  : 
made  out  that  nobody  was  good  enough  for  'em.  A  nice  come- 
down for  Frank  Eadclifle  that'll  be — old  Farmer  Skate's  girl. " 

"We  won't  quarrel  about  it,  Stephen,"  said  Frank,  with  his 
good-humoured  smile.  "Here's  your  wife.  How  do  you  do, 
Mrs.  Radclifi'e  ? " 

Becca  had  come  out  with  a  wet  mop  in  her  hands,  which  she 
proceeded  to  wring.  Some  of  the  splashes  went  on  Frank's 
pony-gig.  She  wore  morning  costume  :  a  dark-blue  cotton  gown 
hanging  straight  down  on  her  thin,  lanky  figure  ;  and  an  old  black 
cap  adorning  her  hard  face.  It  was  a  great  contrast  :  handsome, 
gentlemanly,  well-dressed,  sunny  Frank  Eadclifle,  barrister-at- 
law  ;  and  that  surly  boor  Stephen,  in  his  rough  clothes,  and  his 
shabby,  hard-working  wife. 

"  When  be  you  going  back  to  London  ? "  was  Becca's  reply  to 
his  salutation,  as  she  began  to  rinse  out  the  mop  at  the  pump. 

"Not  at  all.  I  have  been  telling  Stephen.  I  am  going  into 
Pitchley's  Farm." 

"Along  of  Annet  Skate,"  put  in  Stephen;  whose  queer 
phraseology  had  been  indulged  in  so  long  that  it  had  become 
habitual.  "Much  good  they'll  do  in  a  farm  !  He'd  like  us  to 
<£0  to  the  weddinfj  !     No,  thank  ye, " 
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"  Well,  f,'<»(lll-lll()rnin,l,^"  said  Frank,  startinj;'  the  p<'ny.  Tlioy 
did  not  givo  liini  nnich  encouragement  to  Rtay. 

"Be  it  true,  Radclille ?"  asked  Bccca,  letting  the  mop  alono 
fur  a  miiuite.  "Be  he  a-going  to  marry  Skate's  girl,  and  get 
Pitchley's  Farm  ?  " 

"I  wish  the  devil  had  him  I  "  was  Stephen's  surly  comment, 
as  he  stalked  off  in  the  wake  of  the  receding  pony-gig,  giving  his 
wife  no  other  answer. 

No  doubt  Stephen  was  sincere  in  his  wish,  though  it  was 
Jiardly  polite  to  avow  it.  For  the  whole  of  Frank's  life,  he  had 
been  a  thorn  in  tlie  flesh  of  Stephen  :  in  the  first  years,  for  fear 
their  father  should  bequeath  to  Frank  a  share  of  the  inheritance  ; 
in  the  later  years,  because  Frank  had  had  the  share  !  That  sum 
of  three  hundred  a-ycar,  enjoyed  by  Frank,  was  coveted  by 
Stephen  as  money  was  never  yet  coveted  by  man.  Looking  at 
matters  with  a  distorted  mind,  he  considered  it  a  foul  wrong 
done  him  ;  as  no  better  than  a  robbery  upon  him  ;  that  the 
whole  of  the  money  was  his  own  by  all  the  laws  of  right  and 
•wrong,  and  that  not  a  stiver  of  it  ought  to  have  gone  to  Frank, 
l^nablc,  however,  to  alter  the  state  of  existing  things,  he  had 
sincerely  hojjcd  that  some  lucky  chance — say  the  little  accident 
of  Frank's  drinking  himself  to  death — would  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  it  ;  and  all  the  rumours  that  came  down  from  London 
about  Frank's  wild  life  rejoiced  him  greatly.  For  if  Frank  died 
without  children,  tlie  money  went  to  Stephen.  And  it  may  as 
well  be  mentioned  here,  that  old  Mr.  Radclifte  had  so  vested  the 
three  hundred  a-year  that  Frank  had  no  power  over  the  capital 
and  was  unable  to  squander  it.  It  woukl  go  to  his  children  when 
he  died  ;  or,  if  he  left  no  children,  to  Stephen. 

Never  a  night  when  he  went  to  bed,  never  a  morning  when 
he  got  up,  but  Stephen  Radcliffe's  hungry  heart  gave  a  dismal 
groan  to  that  three  hundred  a-year  he  had  been  deprived  of. 
In  truth,  his  own  poor  three  hundred  was  not  enough  for  him. 
And  then,  he  had  expected  that  the  six  would  all  be  his  !  He 
had,  he  said,  to  work  like  a  slave  to  keep  up  the  Torr,  and  make 
both  ends  meet.  His  two  children  were  for  ever  tugging  at  his 
purse-strings.  Tom,  (quitting  the  sea,  had  settled  in  a  farm  in 
Canada  ;  but  he  was  always  writing  home  for  help.  Lizzy  would 
make  her  ap])earance  at  home  at  all  kinds  of  unseasonable  times  ; 
and  tell  pitiful  stories  of  the  wants  of  her  scanty  menage  at 
Birmingham,  and  of  lier  little  children,  anc]  of  the  i^oor  health 
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anti  short  pay  of  her  husband  the  curate.  Doubtless  Stephen 
liad  rather  a  hard  life  of  it  and  could  verj^  well  have  done  with 
a  doubled  income.  To  hear  that  Frank  was  going  to  settle  down 
to  a  sober  existence  and  to  marry  a  wife,  was  the  worst  news  of 
all  to  Stephen,  for  it  lessened  his  good  chances  finely. 

But  he  had  only  the  will  to  hinder  it,  not  the  power.  And 
matters  and  tlie  year  went  swimmingly  on.  Francis  entered 
into  possession  of  the  farm ;  and  just  a  week  before  Midsummei' 
Day,  he  married  Annet  Skate  and  took  her  liome. 

The  red  June  sunset  fell  full  on  Pitchley's  Farm,  staining  the 
windows  a  glowing  crimson.  Pitchley's  Farm  lay  in  a  dell,  about 
a  mile  from  Dj'ke  Manor,  on  the  opposite  side  to  Sandstone 
Torr.  It  was  a  pretty  little  homestead,  with  jessamine  on  the 
porch,  and  roses  creeping  up  the  frames  of  the  parlour-windows. 
.Just  a  year  had  gone  by  since  the  wedding,  and  to-morrow  would 
be  the  anniversary  of  the  wedding-day.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Radclift'e  were  intending  to  keep  it,  and  had  bidden  their  friends 
to  an  entertainment.  He  had  carried  out  his  resolution  to  be 
steady,  and  they  had  prospered  fairly  well.  David  Skate,  one 
of  Annet's  brothers,  a  thorough,  practical  farmer,  was  ever  readj'' 
to  come  over,  if  wanted,  and  help  Francis  with  work  and  counsel. 

Completely  tired  with  her  day's  exertions,  was  Annet,  for  she 
had  been  making  good  things  for  the  moiTow,'and  now  sat  down 
for  the  first  time  that  day  in  the  parlour — a  low  room,  with  its 
windows  open  to  the  clustering  roses,  and  the  furniture  bright 
and  tasty.  Annet  was  of  middle  height,  light  and  active,  Avith 
a  delicate  colour  on  her  cheeks,  soft  brown  eyes,  and  small 
features.  She  had  just  changed  her  cotton  gown  for  one  of  pink 
sunuiier  muslin,  and  looked  as  fresh  as  a  daisy. 

"  How  tired  I  am  !  "  she  exclaimed  to  herself,  witli  a  smile. 
"Frank  would  scold  me  if  he  knew  it." 

"Be  you  ready  for  supper,  ma'am  ?  '^  asked  a  servant,  putting 
in  her  head  at  the  door.  The  only  maid  kept :  for  both  Frank 
and  his  wife  knew  that  their  best  help  to  getting  on  was  economy. 

"  Not  yet,  Sally.     I  shall  wait  for  your  master." 

"  Well,  I've  ])ut  it  on  the  table,  ma'am  ;  and  I'm  just  going 
to  step  across  now  to  Hester  Bitton's,  and  tell  her  she'll  be 
wanted  here  to-morrow." 

Annet  Avent  into  the  porch,  and  stood  there  looking  out  for 
her  husband,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand  from  the  red  glare. 
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Bomo  business  connected  with  stock  took  liiiii  to  Worcester  that, 
day,  and  lie  liad  started  in  tlie  early  morning  ;  but  Annet  had 
exi)ccted  him  home  earlier  than  this. 

There  he  was,  riding  down  t.ho  road  at  a  sharpish  trot ;  Annet 
heard  the  horse's  hoofs  before  she  saw  him.  Hl-  waved  his  hand 
to  her  in  the  distance,  and  she  fluttered  her  Avhite  handkerchief 
back  again.    Thorpe,  the  indoor  man,  appeared  to  take  the  horse. 

Francis  RadcliH'e  had  been  changing  for  the  better  during  tho 
past  twelvomoiith.  Regular  haliits  and  regular  hours,  and  a 
mind  healtliily  occujjied,  had  done  great  things  for  him.  His 
face  was  bright,  his  blue  eyes  were  clear,  and  his  smile  and  his 
voice  were  alike  cheering  as  he  got  ofl'  the  horse  and  greeted  his 
wife. 

"  You  are  late,  Frank  !     It  is  ever  so  much  past  eight." 

"  Our  clocks  are  fast :  I've  found  that  out  to-day,  Annet.  But 
I  could  not  get  back  before." 

He  had  gone  into  the  parlour,  had  kissed  her,  and  Avas  disin- 
cumbering  his  pockets  of  various  parcels  :  she  helping  him. 
Both  were  laughing,  for  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  them. 
They  contained  articles  wanted  for  the  morrow  :  macaroons, 
and  potted  lamprej-s,  and  lots  of  good  things. 

" Don't  say  again  that  I  forget  j'our  commissions,  Annet." 

"Never  again,  Frank.  How  good  you  are  !  But  what  is  in 
this  one  ?     It  feels  soft. " 

"  That's  for  yourself,"  said  Frank,     "  Open  it." 

Cutting  the  string,  the  paper  flew  apart,  disclosing  a  baby's 
cloak  of  white  braided  cashmere.     Annet  laughed  and  blushed. 

"  Oh,  Frank  !     How  could  you  ? " 

"  Why,  I  heard  you  say  you  must  get  one." 

"  Yes  —but— not  just  yet.     It  may  not  be  wanted,  you  know." 

"Stuff!  The  thing  was  in  Mrs.  What's-her-name's  window 
in  High  Street,  staring  passers-by  in  the  face  ;  so  I  went  in,  and 
bought  it." 

"It's  too  beautiful,"  murmured  Annet,  putting  it  reverently 
into  the  paper,  as  if  she  mistook  it  for  a  baby.  "And  how  has 
the  day  gone,  Frank  ?     Could  you  buy  the  sheep  ? " 

"Yes;  all  right.  The  sheep — Annet,  who  do  you  think  is 
coming  here  to-morrow?  Going  to  honour  us  as  one  of  the 
guests  ? " 

At  the  l)reak  in  the  sentence,  Frank  had  flung  himself  into  a 
chair,  and  thown  his  head  back,  laughing.     Annet  wondered. 
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' '  Stephen  !  It's  true.  He  had  gone  to  Worcester  after  some 
sheep  himself.  I  asked  whether  we  sliould  liave  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  tliem  here,  and  he  curtly  said  that  ho  was  coming,  but 
couldn't  answer  for  Mrs.  Radclifte.  Had  the  Pope  of  Rome  told 
me  he  was  coming,  I  should  not  have  been  more  surprised." 

"Stephen's  wife  took  no  notice  of  the  invitation." 

"  Writing  is  not  in  her  line  :  or  in  his  either.  Something 
must  be  in  the  wind,  Annet :  neither  he  nor  his  wife  has  been 
inside  our  doors  yet." 

They  sat  down  to  supper,  full  of  chat :  as  genial  married  folks 
always  are,  after  a  day's  separation.  And  it  was  only  when  the 
house  was  at  rest,  and  Annet  was  lighting  the  bed-candle,  that 
she  remembered  a  letter  lying  on  the  mantel-piece. 

"Oh,  Frank,  I  ought  to  have  given  it  to  you  at  once  ;  I  quite 
forgot  it.     This  letter  came  for  you  by  this  morning's  post." 

Frank  sat  down  again,  drew  the  candle  to  him,  and  read  it. 
It  was  from  one  of  his  former  friends,  a  Mr.  Briarly  ;  offering 
on  his  own  part  and  on  that  of  another  former  friend,  one  Pratt, 
a  visit  to  Pitchley's  Farm. 

Instincts  arise  to  all  of  us  :  instincts  that  it  might  be  well  to 
trust  to  oftener  than  we  do.  A  powerful  instinct,  ar/ainst  the 
offered  visit,  rushed  into  the  mind  of  Francis  Radcliffe.  But 
the  chances  are,  that,  in  the  obligations  of  hospitality,  it  would 
not  have  prevailed,  even  had  the  chance  been  afforded  him. 

"Cool,  I  must  say  !  "  said  Frank,  with  a  laugh.  "  Look  here, 
Annet ;  these  two  fellows  are  going  to  take  us  by  storm 
to-morrow.  If  I  don't  want  them,  says  Briarly,  I  must  just 
shut  the  door  in  their  faces." 

"But  you'll  be  glad  to  see  them,  won't  you,  Frank?"  she 
remarked  in  her  innocence. 

"Yes.  I  shall  like  well  enough  to  see  them  again.  It's  our 
busy  time,  though  :  they  might  have  put  it  off  till  after  harvest.'' 

As  many  friends  went  to  this  entertainment  at  Pitchley's  Farm 
as  liked  to  go.  Mr.  Brandon  was  one  of  them  :  he  walked  over 
with  us — with  me,  and  Tod,  and  the  Squire,  and  the  mater. 
Stephen  Radcliffe  and  his  wife  were  there,  Becca  in  a  black  silk 
with  straps  of  rusty  velvet  across  it.  Stephen  mostly  sat  still 
and  said  nothing,  but  Becca's  sly  eyes  were  everywhere.  Frank 
and  his  wife,  well  dressed  and  hospitable,  welcomed  us  all ;  and 
the  board  was  well  spread  with  cold  meats  and  dainties. 

Old  Brandon  had  a  quiet  talk  with  Annet  in  a  corner  of  the 
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pol'ch.  He  told  lier  lie  was  gLul  t<i  find  Frank  sconied  likely  to 
do  well  at  the  farni. 

"He  tries  his  very  best,  sir,"  she  said. 

"Ay.  Somehow  I  thought  he  would.  PeoiJo  said  'Frank 
RadoliH'e  has  his  three  hundred  a-year  to  fall  back  upon  when 
ho  gets  out  of  Pitchley's '  :  but  I  fancied  he  might  stay  at 
Pitchley's  instead  of  getting  out  of  it." 

"  We  are  getting  on  as  well  as  we  can  be,  sir,  in  n  UKjderate 
way." 

"A  moderate  way  is  the  only  safe  way  to  get  on,"  said  Mr. 
Brandon,  putting  his  white  silk  handkerchief  corner-wise  on  his 
head  against  the  sun.  "That's  a  true  saying,  He  who  would  be 
rich  in  twelve  months  is  generally  a  beggar  in  six.  You  are 
helping  Frank  well,  my  dear.  1  have  heard  of  it :  how  industrious 
you  are,  and  keep  things  together.  It's  not  often  a  good  old 
head  like  yours  is  set  upon  young  shoulders." 

Annet  laughed.  "My  shoulders  are  not  so  very  young,  sir. 
I  was  twenty-four  last  birthday. ' 

"That's  young  to  manage  a  farm,  child.  But  you've  had  good 
training;  you  had  an  industrious  mother" — indicating  an  old 
lady  on  the  lawn  in  a  big  lace  cap  and  green  gown.  "  I  can  tell 
you  what — when  I  let  Frank  Radclifle  have  the  lease,  I  took 
into  consideration  that  you  were  coming  here  as  well  as  he. 
Why  !— who  are  these  ?  " 

Two  stylish-looking  fellows  were  dashing  up  in  a  dog-cart  ; 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  portmanteaus  behind  them.  Shout- 
ing and  calling  indiscriminately  about  for  Frank  Radclitie  ;  for 
a  man  to  take  the  horse  and  vehicle,  that  they  had  contrived 
to  charter  at  the  railway  terminus  ;  for  a  glass  of  bitter  beer 
apiece,  for  they  were  confoundedly  dry — there  was  no  end  of  a 
commotion. 

They  Avero  the  two  visitors  from  Ltmdon,  Briarly  and  Pratt. 
Their  tones  moderated  somewhat  when  they  saw  the  company. 
Frank  came  out ;  and  received  a  noisy  greeting  that  might  have 
been  heard  at  York.  One  of  them  trod  on  Mr.  Brandon's 
corns  as  he  went  in  through  the  porch.  Annet  looked  half 
frightened. 

"  Come  to  stay  here  ! — gentlemen  from  London  ! — Frank's 
former  friends  !  "  repeated  old  Bi-andon,  listening  to  her  explana- 
tion. "Fine  friends,  I  should  say  !  Frank  Radclitfe," — laying 
hold  of  him  as  he  was  coming  back  from  giving  directions  to  his 
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servant — "how  caine  you  to  bring  those  men  down  into  your 
home  ?  " 

"They  came  of  their  own  accord,  Mr.  Brandon." 

"Friends  of  yours,  I  hear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  knew  them  in  the  old  days." 

"  Oh.  Well — I  should  not  like  to  go  shouting  and  thundering 
up  to  a  decent  house  with  more  aboard  me  than  I  could  carry. 
Those  men  have  both  been  drinking. " 

Frank  was  looking  frightfully  mortified.  "I  am  afraid  they 
have,"  he  said.  "Tlie  heat  of  the  day  and  tlie  dust  on  the 
joui-ney  must  have  caused  them  to  take  more  than  they  were 
aware  of,  I'm  very  sorry.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Brandon,  they 
are  really  quiet,  good  fellows." 

"May  be.  But  the  sooner  you  see  their  backs  turned,  the 
better,  young  man." 

From  that  day,  the  trouble  set  in.  Will  it  be  believed  that 
Frank  Radcliffe,  after  keeping  himseK  straight  for  ever  so  much 
more  than  a  year,  fell  away  again  'I  Those  two  visitors  must 
have  found  their  quarters  at  Pitchley's  Farm  agreeable,  for  they 
stayed  on  and  on,  and  made  no  sign  of  going  away.  They  were 
drinkers,  hard  and  fast.  They  drank,  themselves,  and  they 
seduced  Frank  to  drink — though  perhaps  he  did  not  require 
much  seduction.  Frank's  ale  was  ^joured  out  like  water. 
Dozens  of  port,  ordered  and  paid  for  by  Biiarly,  arrived  from 
the  wine-merchant's  ;  Pratt  procured  cases  of  brandy.  From 
morning  till  night  liquor  was  under  poor  Frank's  nose,  tempting 
him  to  sin.  Their  heads  might  be  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
potions  ;  Frank's  was  not.  It  was  June  when  the  new  life  set 
in ;  and  on  the  first  of  September,  when  all  three  staggered  in 
from  a  day's  shooting,  Frank  was  in  a  fever  and  curiously 
trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

By  the  end  of  the  v/eek  he  was  strapped  down  in  his  bed,  a 
raving  madman  ;  Duffham  attending  him,  and  two  men  keeping 
guard. 

Dulf  ham  made  short  work  with  Briarly  and  Pratt.  He  packed 
them  and  their  cases  of  wine  and  their  portmanteaus  off  together  ; 
telling  them  they  had  done  enough  mischief  for  one  year,  and 
he  must  have  the  house  quiet  for  both  its  master  and  mistress. 
Frank's  malady  was  turning  to  typhus  fever,  and  a  second  doctor 
was  called  in  from  Evesham. 

The  next  news  was,  that  Pitchley's  Farm  had  a  son  and  heir. 
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Thoy  called  it  Francis.  It  did  not  live  niaiiy  djiys,  however : 
how  was  a  son  and  licir  likely  to  live,  coming  to  tliat  house  of 
fright  and  tunuoil  ?  Frank's  ravings  niiglit  be  heard  all  over  it ; 
and  his  poor  wife  was  nearly  terrified  out  of  her  bed. 

The  state  of  things  went  on.  October  came  in,  and  tlierc  was 
no  cliange.  It  was  not  known  whetlier  Annet  would  live  or  die. 
Frank  was  better  in  healtli,  but  Iiis  mind  was  g(jne. 

"There's  one  chance  for  him,"  said  Durthani,  coming  across 
to  Dyke  INIanor  to  the  Squire  :  "and  that  is,  a  lunatic  asylum. 
At  home  he  cannot  be  kept ;  he  is  raving  mad.  No  time  must 
be  lost  in  removing  him." 

"You  think  he  may  get  better  in  an  asylum?"  cried  the 
Scpiire,  gloomily. 

"Yes.  I  say  it  is  his  best  chance.  His  wife,  poor  thing,  is 
horrified  at  the  thought :  but  there's  nothing  else  to  be  done. 
The  cahuness  of  an  asylum,  the  sanatory  rules  and  regulations 
observed  there,  will  restore  him,  if  anything  will." 

"  How  is  ^>/(e  ?  "  asked  the  Squire. 

"About  as  ill  as  she  can  be.  She  Avon't  leave  her  bed  on  this 
side  Christmas.  And  the  next  question  is,  Squire — where  shall  he 
be  placed  ?   Of  course  we  cannot  act  at  all  without  your  authority. " 

The  Sijuire,  you  sec,  was  Frank  Rudclilie's  trustee.  At  tlio 
present  moment  Fiank  was  dead  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and 
everything  lay  with  the  S(|uire.  Not  a  sixpence  of  the  income 
could  any  one  toucli  now,  but  as  he  jdcased  to  decree. 

After  much  discussion,  in  which  Stephen  lladclifie  had  to  tiike 
his  share,  according  to  law  and  order,  Frank  was  conveyed  to  a 
small  private  asj'lum  near  London.  It  belonged  to  a  Dr.  Dale  : 
and  the  Evesham  doctor  strongly  recommended  it.  The  terms 
seemed  high  to  us  :  two  hundred  pounds  a-year :  and  Stephen 
grumbled  at  them.  But  Annet  begged  and  jiraycd  that  money 
might  not  be  spared  ;  and  the  Squire  decided  to  pay  it.  So 
poor  Frank  was  taken  to  town  ;  and  Stephen,  as  his  nearest 
male  relative — in  fact,  his  only  one — officially  consigned  him  to 
the  care  of  Dr.  Dale. 

And  that's  the  jolly  condition  things  were,  in,  that  Christmas, 
at  Pitchley's  Farm.  Its  master  in  a  London  madhouse,  its 
mistress  in  her  sick-bed,  and  the  little  heir  in  Church  Dykely 
churchyard.  David  Skate,  like  the  good  brother  he  was,  took 
U])  his  (juarturs  at  the  farm,  and  looked  after  tilings. 

It  was  in  January  that  Annet  found  herself  well  enough  to  get 
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upon  her  legs.  The  first  Use  she  made  of  them  was  to  go  tip  to 
London  to  see  her  husband.  But  the  sight  of  her  so  much 
excited  Frank  that  Dr.  Dale  begged  her  not  to  come  again.  It 
was,  he  said,  taking  from  Frank  one  chance  of  his  recovery. 
So  Annet  gave  her  promise  not  to  do  so,  and  came  back  to 
Pitchley's  sobbing  and  sighing. 

Tilings  went  on  without  much  change  till  May.  News  came 
of  Frank  periodically,  chiefly  to  Stephen  Radclifte,  who  was  the 
recognized  authority  in  Dr.  Dale's  eyes.  On  the  whole  it  was 
good.  The  improvement  in  him,  though  slow,  was  gradual  : 
and  Dr.  Dale  felt  quite  certain  now  of  his  restoration.  In  INIay, 
the  cheering  tidings  arrived  that  Frank  was  all  but  well  ;  and 
Stephen  RadclifFe,  who  went  to  London  for  a  fortnight  about 
that  time  and  saw  Frank  twice,  confirmed  it. 

Stephen's  visit  up  arose  in  this  way.  One  Esau  D.  Stettin 
(that's  how  he  wrote  his  name),  who  owned  land  in  Canada, 
came  to  this  country  on  business,  and  brought  news  to  the  Torr 
of  Tom  Radcliffe.  Tom  had  every  chance  of  doing  well,  he 
said,  and  was  quite  steady — and  this  was  true.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  were  almost  as  glad  to  hear  it  as  if  a  fortune  had  been 
left  them.  But,  to  ensure  his  doing  well  and  to  make  his  farm 
prosperous,  Tom  w'anted  no  end  of  articles  sent  out  to  him  :  the 
latest  improvements  in  agricultural  implements  ;  patent  wheel- 
barrows, and  all  the  rest  of  it.  For  Stephen  to  take  the  money 
out  of  his  pocket  to  purchase  the  wheelbarrows  was  like  taking 
the  teeth  from  his  head  ;  but  as  Esau  D.  Stettin — who  was 
above  susjiicion — confirmed  Tom's  need  of  the  things,  Stephen 
decided  to  do  it.  He  went  up  to  London,  to  buy  the  articles 
and  superintend  their  embarkation,  and  it  was  during  that  time 
that  he  saw  Frank.  L^pon  returning  to  the  Torr,  he  fully  bore 
out  Dr.  Dale's  opinion  that  Frank  was  recovering  his  mind, 
was,  in  fact,  almost  well ;  but  he  privately  told  the  Squire  some 
other  news  that  qualified  it, 

(  Frank's  health  was  failing.  While  his  mind  was  resuming  its 
tone,  his  body  was  wasting.  He  was,  Ste  said,  a  mere  shadow  ; 
and  Dr.  Dale  feared  that  he  would  not  last  very  long  after  com- 
plete sanity  set  in. 

How  sorry  we  all  were,  I  need  not  say.  With  all  his  failings 
and  his  instability,  every  one  liked  Frank  Radcliflfe.  They  kej^t 
it  from  Annet.  She  was  but  a  shadow  herself  ;  had  fretted  her 
flesh  to  fiddlestrings  ;  and  Duffham's  oj^inion  was  that  she  stood 
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a  j^nod  ch.ince  fif  (hvindliiii,'  iiway  till  notliiiii,'  was  k'ft  of  her  luit 
H  shioiid  and  a  coUin. 

"  Would  it  be  of  any  use  my  guiuj^  u\)  to  ste  liiin,  poor 
fellow  r'  asked  the  Stjuire,  sadly  down  in  the  mouth. 

"Not  a  bit,"  returned  .Stei)hen.  "Dale  would  be  sure  not  to 
admit  you  :  so  much  depends  on  Frank's  being  kept  free  from 
excitement.  ^Vhy,  he  wanted  to  deny  nie,  that  Dale  ;  Init  I 
insisted  on  my  right  to  go  in.  T  mean  to  see  him  again,  too, 
before  many  days  are  over." 

"Are  you  going  to  London  again?"  asked  the  Squire,  rather 
surprised.  It  was  something  new  for  Stephen  Radcliffe  to  be  a 
gad-about. 

"1  shall  have  to  go,  I  reckon,"  said  Stephen,  ungraciously. 
"  I've  to  see  Stettin  before  he  sails." 

Stephen  Radclitie  did  go  up  again,  apparently  much  against  his 
will,  to  judge  by  the  ill  words  he  gave  to  it.  And  the  report  ho 
brought  back  of  Frank  that  time  was  rather  more  cheering. 

The  Squire  was  standing  one  hot  morning  in  the  yard  in  his 
light  bufl'  coat,  blowing  up  Dwarf  Giles  for  something  that  had 
gone  wrong  in  the  stables,  when  a  man  was  seen  making  his  way 
from  the  oak-walk  towards  the  yard.  The  June  hay-making  was 
fdiout,  and  the  smell  of  the  hay  was  wafted  across  to  us  on  the 
wings  of  the  sununer  breeze. 

"Who's  that,  Johnny?"  asked  the  imter  :  for  the  sun  was 
shining  right  in  his  eyes. 

"It — it  looks  like  Stephen  Radclifle,  sir." 

"You  may  tell  him  by  his  rusty  suit  of  velveteen,"  put  in 
Tod  ;  who  stood  watching  a  young  brood  of  ducklings  in  the 
duck-pond,  and  the  agonies  of  the  hen  that  had  hatched  them. 

Ste])hen  Radcliffe  it  was.  He  had  a  stout  stick  in  his  hand, 
and  his  face  was  of  a  curious  leaden  colour.  Which,  with  him, 
took  the  place  of  paleness. 

"  I've  had  bad  news,  Mr.  Todhetley,"  he  began,  in  low  tones, 
without  an}'  preliminary  greeting.      ''  Frank's  dead." 

Tlie  Squire's  straw  hat,  which  ho  chanced  to  have  taken  otl", 
dropped  on  the  stones.  "Dead  I  Frank  !"  he  exclaimed  hi  an 
awestruck  tone.     "  It  can't  be  true." 

"Just  the  first  thought  that  struck  me  when  I  oi)ened  the 
letter,"  said  Stephen,  drawing  one  from  his  pocket.  "Here  it 
is,  though,  in  black  and  white." 
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His  hands  shook  like  anything  as  he  hekl  out  the  letter.  It 
was  from  one  of  the  assistants  at  Dale's — a  Mr.  Pitt :  the  head 
doctor,  under  Dale,  Stephen  explained.  Frank  had  died  sud- 
denly, it  stated,  -withoufc  warning  of  any  kind,  so  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  apj)rising  his  friends ;  and  it  i*equested  Mr. 
Radcliffe  to  go  up  without  delay. 

"It  IS  a  dreadful  thing  !  "  cried  the  Squire. 

''So  it  is,  po(n-  fellow,"  agreed  Stephen.  "I  never  thought 
it  was  going  to  end  this  way  ;  not  yet  awhile,  at  any  rate.  For 
him,  it's  a  happy  release,  1  sujipose.  He'd  never  ha'  been  good 
for  anything." 

"  What  has  he  died  of  ?  "  questioned  Tod. 

The  voice,  or  the  question,  seemed  to  startle  Stephen.  He 
looked  sharply  round,  ;is  if  he  hadn't  known  Tod  was  there,  an 
ugly  scowl  on  his  face. 

"I  expect  we  shall  hear  it  was  heart  disease,"  he  said,  facing 
the  Squire  juid  turning  his  back  upon  Tod. 

"Why  do  yon  say  that,  Mr.  Iladcliffo  ?  Was  anything;  the 
matter  with  his  heart  1  " 

"Dale  had  some  doubts  of  it,  Squire.  He  thought  that  was 
the  cause  of  his  wasting  away." 

"  You  never  told  us  that." 

"  Beettuse  I  never  believed  it.  A  Radcliffe  never  had  a  weak 
heart  yet.  And  it's  only  a  thought  o'  mine  :  he  might  have  died 
from  something  else.     Laid  hands  on  himself,  maybe.'' 

"For  goodness'  sake  don't  bring  up  such  an  ill  tliought  as 
that,"  cried  the  pater  explosively.      "  Wait  till  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  must  wait  till  I  know,'"  said  Stephen,  sullenly, 
"And  a  precious  inconvenience  it  is  to  me  to  go  up  at  this 
moment  when  my  hay's  just  cut !  Frank's  been  a  bother  to  me 
all  his  life,  and  he  must  even  be  a  bother  now  he's  dead." 

"  Shall  I  go  up  for  you  1  "  asked  tlie  Squire  :  who  in  his 
distress  at  the  sudden  news  would  have  thought  nothing  of 
offering  to  start  for  Kamschatka. 

"No  good  if  you  did,"  growled  Stephen,  folding  up  the  letter 
that  the  pater  handed  back  to  him.  "They'd  not  as  much  as 
release  him  to  be  buried  without  me,  I  exjwct.  I  shall  bring 
him  down  here,"  added  Stephen,  jerking  his  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  churchyard. 

"Yes,  yeSj  poor  fellow — let  him  lie  by  his  mother."  said  the 
Squire, 
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Steplien  sjiiil  u  goud-inorrow,  motint  for  tho  whole  of  us  ;  aiicl 
hiul  louiulcd  tho  duck-poiul  on  liis  exit,  when  lie  stopped,  and 
turned  back  again  to  tlie  pater. 

"There'll  be  extra  expenses,  I  suppose,  up  at  Dale's,  Have  I 
your  authority  to  discharge  them  ?" 

"Of  course  you  have,  Mr.  Radcliftc.  Or  let  Dale  send  in  tho 
account  to  nio,  if  j'ou  prefer  it." 

Ho  went  off  without  another  word,  his  head  down  ;  his  thick 
stick  held  over  his  shoulder.  The  Squire  rubbed  his  face,  ami 
wondered  what  on  earth  was  the  next  thing  to  do  in  this  un- 
hajjpy  crisis, 

Annet  was  in  Wales  with  her  mother  at  some  seaside  place. 
It  would  be  a  dreadful  shock  to  her.  Getting  the  address  from 
David  Skate,  the  Scjuire  wrote  to  break  it  to  them  in  the  best 
manner  ho  could.  But  now,  a  mischance  hajjpened  to  that 
letter.  Welsh  names  are  difficult  to  spell ;  tho  pater's  pen  put 
L  for  Y,  or  X  for  Z,  something  of  that  sort ;  and  the  letter  went 
to  a  wrong  town  altogether,  and  luiully  came  back  to  him  un- 
opened.    Stephen  lladcliit'o  had  returned  then. 

Stephen  did  not  keep  his  word.  Instead  of  bringing  Frank 
down,  he  left  him  in  London  in  Finchley  Cemetery,  "The 
heat  of  the  weather,"  he  pleaded  by  way  of  excuse  when  tho 
Squire  blow  him  up.  "  Thoie  was  some  delay  ;  an  inquest,  and 
all  that ;  and  unless  we'd  gone  to  the  expense  of  lead,  it  couldn't 
be  done ;  Dale  said  so.  What  does  it  signify  i  He'll  lie  as 
quiet  there  as  he  would  here." 

"And  was  it  the  heart  that  was  wrong?"  asked  tho  pater. 

"No,  It  was  what  they  called  'eil'usion  on  the  bi-ain,'" 
replied  Stephen.  "Dale  says  it's  rather  a  common  case  with 
lunatics,  but  he  never  feared  it  for  Frank. " 

"It  is  distressing  to  think  his  poor  wife  did  not  see  him. 
Quite  a  misfortune." 

"Well,  wo  can't  help  it:  it  was  no  fault  of  ours/'  retorted 
Stephen  :  who  had  actually  had  tho  decency  to  put  himself  into 
a  semblance  of  mourning.  "  The  world  'ud  go  on  ditiorently  for 
many  of  us,  Squire,  if  we  could  foresee  things. " 

And  that  was  the  end  of  Francis  Radcliffe  ! 

"Finchley  Cemetery!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Brandon,  when  he 
heard  it.  "  That  Stephen  Eadchll'o  has  boon  at  his  stnigy  tricks 
again.     You  can  bury  people  for  next  to  nothing  there. " 

I'oor  Annet  came  home  ui  her  widow's  weeds.     In  hcaltli  sl)o 
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was  better  ;  and  might  grow  strong  in  time.  There  Was  no  longer 
any  suspense  :  she  knew  the  worst ;  that  Mas  in  itself  a  rest. 
The  great  doubt  to  be  encountered  now  was,  whether  she  could 
keep  on  Pitchley's  Farm.  Mr.  Brandon  was  willing  to  risk  it : 
and  Da\id  Skate  took  up  his  abode  at  the  farm  for  good,  and 
would  do  his  best  in  all  ways.  But  the  three  hundred  a-year 
income,  that  liad  been  the  chief  help  and  stay  of  herself  and 
Frank,  was  gone. 

It  had  lapsed  to  Stephen.  Nothing  could  be  said  against  that 
in  law,  for  old  Mr.  Eadclifte's  will  had  so  decreed  it ;  but  it 
seemed  a  very  cruel  thing  for  every  shilling  to  leave  her,  an 
injustice,  a  wrong.  The  tears  ran  down  lier  i)ale  face  as  she 
spoke  of  it  one  day  at  Pitchley's  to  the  Squire  :  and  he,  going 
in  wholesale  for  sympathy,  determined  to  have  a  tussel  with 
Stephen. 

"You  can't /or  shame  take  it  all  from  her,  Steplien  Radcliffe," 
said  the  Squire,  after  walking  over  to  Sandstone  Torr  the  next 
morning.      "You  must  not  leave  her  quite  penniless." 

"I  don't  take  it  from  her,"  replied  Stephen,  rumpling  up  his 
grizzled  hair.      " It  comes  to  me  of  right.     It  is  my  own." 

"Now  don't  quibble,  Stephen  Radcliffe,"  said  the  Squire, 
rubbing  his  face,  for  he  went  into  a  fever  as  usual  over  liis 
argument,  and  the  day  was  hot.  "The  poor  thing  was  your 
brother's  wife,  and  you  ouglit  to  consider  that. " 

"Francis  was  a  fool  to  marry  her.  An  unsteady  man  like  him 
always  is  a  fool  to  marry." 

"  Well,  he  did  marry  her  :  and  I  don't  see  that  he  was  a  fool 
at  all  for  it.  I  wish  I'd  got  the  whip-hand  of  those  two  wicked 
blades  who  came  down  here  and  turned  him  from  his  good  ways  \ 
I  wonder  how  they'll  answer  for  it  in  heaven. " 

"  Would  you  like  to  take  a  drop  of  cider  ?  "  asked  Stephen. 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  do." 

The  cider  was  brouglit  in  by  Eunice  Gibbon  :  a  second  edition, 
BO  far  as  looks  went,  of  Mrs.  Stephen  Radclifle,  whose  younger 
sister  she  was.  She  lived  there  as  servant,  the  only  one  kept. 
Holt  had  left  when  old  IMr.  Radcliffe  died. 

"Come,  Stephen  Radcliffe,  you  nnist  make  Annet  some 
allowance,"  said  the  Squire,  after  taking  a  long  draught  and 
finding  the  cider  uncommonly  sour.  "The  neighbours  will  cry 
out  ujion  you  if  you  don't." 

•'The  neighbours  can  do  as  they  choose," 
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"Just  tako  this  much  into  consideration.  If  that  little  child 
of  theii-s  liail  lived,  the  money  would  have  been  his." 

"But  he  didn't  live,"  argued  Stephen. 

"I  know  he  didn't— more's  the  pity.  He'd  have  been  a 
consolation  to  her,  poor  thing.  Come  I  you  caii't,  I  say,  Uike 
all  from  lier  and  leave  her  witli  nothing,'' 

"  Nothmg  1  Hasn't  she  got  the  farm-Btock  and  the  furniture  i 
She's  all  that  to  the  good.     'Twas  bought  with  Frank's  money." 

"No,  it  was  not.  Half  the  money  was  hers.  Look  here. 
Unless  she  gets  help  somewhere,  I  don't  see  how  she  is  to  st^iy 
on  at  Pitchley's." 

"And  'twould  be  a  sight  better  for  her  not  to  stay  on  at 
Pitchley's,"  retorted  Stephen,  "Let  her  go  back  to  her  mother's 
again,  over  in  the  other  parish.  Or  let  her  emigrate.  Lots  of 
folks  is  emigrating  now." 

"This  won't  do,  Stephen  Radcliffu,"  said  the  Squire,  beginning 
to  lose  his  temper.  "You  can't  for  shame  bring  ever}'  one  down 
upon  your  head.  Allow  her  a  trifle,  man,  out  of  the  income  that 
has  lapsed  to  you  :  let  the  world  have  to  say  that  you  are 
generous  for  once." 

Well,  not  to  pursue  the  contest — which  lasted,  hot  and  sharp, 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  for  the  Squire,  though  he  kept  getting  out 
of  one  passion  uito  another,  would  not  give  in — I  may  as  well 
siiy  at  once  that  Stephen  at  last  yielded,  and  agreed  to  allow  her 
fifty  pounds  a-year.  ".Just  for  a  year  or  so,"  as  he  ungraciously 
put  it,  "  while  she  turned  herself  round." 

And  it  was  so  tremendous  a  concession  for  Stephen  Radcliffe 

that  no  one  believed  it  at  first,  the  Squire  included.     It  must  be 

intended  a.s  a  thanksgiving  for  his  brother's  death,  said  the  w<jrld. 

"Only,  Ste  Eadcliti'e  is  not  the  one  to  offer  thanksgivings," 

observed  old  Brandon.     "Take  care  that  he  jjays  it,  Squire.' 

And  thus  tilings  fell  into  the  old  grooves  again,  and  the 
settling  down  of  Frank  Radcliffe  amongst  us  seemed  Imt  as  a 
very  short  episode  in  Church  Dykely  life.  Stephen  Rjidcliffe,  in 
funds  now,  bought  an  adjoining  field  that  was  to  be  sold,  and 
added  it  to  his  land  :  but  he  and  his  wife  and  the  Torr  kept 
themselves  more  secluded  than  ever.  Frank's  widow  took  up 
her  old  strength  by  degrees,  and  worked  and  managed  inces- 
Bantly  :  she  in  the  house,  and  David  Skate  out  of  it ;  to  keep 
pitchley's  Farm  together.     And  the  auluinn  drew  on, 
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The  light  of  the  moon  streamed  in  slantwise  upon  us  as  we  sat 
round  the  bay-window.  Tod  and  I  had  just  got  home  for  the 
Mieliaelmas  liolidays  :  and  we  sat  talking  after  dinner  in  the 
growing  dusk.  Tliero  was  always  plenty  to  relate,  on  getting 
home  from  school.  A  dreadful  thing  had  happened  this  last 
quarter  :  one  of  the  younger  ones  had  died  at  a  game  of  Hare 
and  Hounds.  I'll  tell  you  of  it  some  time.  The  tears  glistened 
in  Mrs.  Todhetley's  eyes,  and  we  all  seemed  to  be  talking  at 
once. 

"Mrs.  Francis  Radclifte,  ma'am," 

Old  Tliomas  had  opened  the  door  and  interrupted  us.  Annefc 
came  in  quietly,  and  sat  down  after  shaking  hands  all  round. 
Her  face  looked  pale  and  troubled.  We  asked  her  to  stay  tea  ; 
but  she  would  not, 

"  It  is  late  to  come  in,"  she  said,  some  apology  in  lier  tone. 
"I  meant  to  have  been  here  earlier  ;  but  it  has  been  a  busy 
day,  and  I  have  had  interruptions  besides." 

This  seemed  to  imply  that  she  had  come  over  for  some  special 
purix)se.  Not  another  word,  however,  did  she  say.  She  just 
sat  in  silence,  or  next  door  to  it :  answering  Yes  and  No  in  an 
abstracted  sort  of  way  when  spoken  to,  and  staring  out  into  the 
moonlight  like  any  one  dreaming.  And  presently  she  got  up  to 
leave. 

We  went  out  with  her  and  walked  across  the  field  ;  tlie  pater, 
I,  and  Tod,  Nearly  every  blade  of  the  short  grass  could  be  seen 
as  distinctly  as  in  the  day.  At  the  first  stile  she  halted,  saying 
she  expected  to  meet  David  there,  who  had  gone  on  to  Dobbs 
the  blacksmith  on  some  errand  connected  Avith  the  horses. 

Tod  saw  a  young  hare  scutter  across  the  grass,  and  rushed 
after  it,  full  chase.  The  moon,  low  in  the  heavens,  as  autumn 
moons  mostly  are,  lighted  up  the  perplexity  on  Annet's  face.  It 
^oas  i^erplexed.     Suddenly  she  turned  it  on  the  Squire, 

"  Mr.  Todhetley,  I  am  sure  you  must  wonder  what  I  came  for. " 

"Well,  I  thought  you  wanted  something,"  said  the  Squire 
candidly.  "  We  are  always  pleased  to  have  you  ;  you  ought  to 
have  stayed  tea." 

"I  did  want  something.  But  I  really  could  not  muster 
courage  to  begin  upon  it.  The  longer  I  sat  there— like  a  statue, 
as  I  felt— the  more  my  tongue  failed  me.  Perhaps  I  can  say  it 
here." 

It  was  a  cux'ious  thing  she  had  to  tell,  and  must  have  sounded 
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to  the  Squire's  cava  like  an  incident  out  (if  a  ghost  story.  Tlio 
gist  of  it  w.is  this  :  an  iinpression  had  taken  hold  of  lior  mind 
that  lierhusliand  liad  not  been  fairly  dealt  with.  In  plain  words, 
had  not  Come  fairly  by  liis  end.  The  pater  listened,  and  couUl 
make  no  sense  of  it, 

"I  can't  tell  liow  or  when  the  iilea  arose,"  she  said  ;  "it 
seems  to  have  floated  in  my  mind  so  long  tliat  I  do  not  trace  tho 
beginning.  At  first  it  was  but  tho  merest  shadow  of  a  doubt  ; 
hardly  tliat ;  but  it  has  grown  deeper  and  darker,  and  I  cannofc 
rest  for  it." 

"  Bless  my  heart !  "  caied  the  Squii-o.  "Johnny,  liold  my  hat 
n  minute." 

".Just  as  surely  as  that  I  see  that  moon  in  tlie  sky,  sir,"  she 
went  on,  "  do  I  seem  to  see  in  my  mind  tliat  some  ill  was 
wrought  Uy  Frank  by  his  brother.  Mrs.  Kadclill'e  said  it 
would  be. " 

"  Dear  me  !     What  IMrs.  Radeliffe  ?  " 

"Frank's  mother.     She  had  the  impression  of  it  when  she 
was  dying,  and  she  warned  Frank  that  it  would  be  so.'' 
.    "Poor  Selina  !     But— my  dear  lady,  how  do  you  know  that  ? " 

"My  husband  told  me.  He  told  me  one  night  when  we  were 
sitting  alone  in  the  parlour.  Not  that  he  put  faith  in  it.  He 
had  escaped  Stephen's  toils  until  then,  he  aiid  in  a  joking  tone, 
and  thought  he  could  take  care  of  himself  and  escape  them  still. 
But  I  fear  he  did  not. " 

"Now  what  is  it  you  do  fear  ?  "  asked  the  Squire.     "  Come." 

She  glanced  round  in  drc;ul,  and  then  spoke  witli  considerable 
hesitation  and  in  a  low  whisper. 

"I  feai' — that  Stephen — may  have — murdered  him." 

"  Mercy  upon  us  I  "  uttered  tho  Scpiire,  recoiling  a  step  or  two. 

She  put  her  elbow  on  the  stile  and  raised  her  hand  to  her 
face,  showing  out  so  pale  and  distressed  under  its  white  net 
border. 

"It  lies  upon  me,  sir — a  great  agony.  I  don't  know  what 
to  do." 

"But  it  could  not  be,"  cried  the  Squire,  collecting  his  scared 
senses.  "Your  imagination  must  run  away  with  you,  child. 
Frank  died  up  at  Dr.  Dale's  ;  Stephen  Eadclifl'e  was  down  here 
at  the  time." 

"  Yes — I  am  aware  of  all  that,  sir.  But — I  believe  it  was  as 
I  fear.     T  don't  pretend  to  account  for  it;   to  say  what  Steplien 
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did  or  how  he  did  it — but  my  fears  are  dreadful.  I  have  no 
peace  night  or  day." 

The  Squire  stai-ed  at  her  and  shook  liis  liead.  I  am  sure  he 
thought  her  brain  was  touched. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Frank,  this  must  be  pure  fancy.  Stephen 
Radclift'e  is  a  hard  and  griping  man,  not  sticking  at  a  trick  or 
two  where  his  pocket  is  concerned,  but  he  wouldn't  do  such  a 
thing  as  this.  No,  no  ;  surly  as  he  may  bo,  he  could  not  be 
guUty  of  murder." 

She  took  her  arm  off  the  stile,  with  a  short  shiver.  David 
Skate  came  into  sight ;  Tod's  footsteps  wore  heard  brushing  the 
gi'ass. 

"Good-night,  sir,"  she  hurriedly  said  ;  and  was  over  the  stile 
before  we  could  help  her. 


III. 

When  the  rumours  first  began,  I  can't  tell  you.  They  must 
have  had  a  beginning ;  but  no  one  recollected  when  the  beginning 
was.  It  was  said  that  curious  noises  were  heard  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sandstone  Torr.  One  spoke  of  it,  and  another 
spoke  of  it,  at  intervals  of  perhaps  a  month  apart,  until  people 
grew  accustomed  to  hearing  of  the  strange  sounds  that  went 
shrieking  round  the  Torr  on  a  windy  night.  Dovey,  the  black- 
smith, going  up  to  the  Torr  on  some  errand,  declared  he  had 
heard  them  at  mid-day-  but  he  was  not  generally  believed. 

The  Torr  was  so  remote  from  the  ordinary  routes  of  traffic, 
that  the  noises  were  not  likely  to  be  heai'd  often,  even  allowing 
that  there  were  noises  to  hear.  Shut  in  by  trees,  and  in  a  lonely 
spot,  people  had  no  occasion  to  pass  it.  The  narrow  lane,  by 
which  it  was  approached  from  Church  D^^kel}',  led  to  nowhere 
else ;  on  other  sides  it  was  surrounded  by  fields.  Stephen 
Badcliffe  was  asked  about  these  noises  ;  but  he  positively  denied 
having  heard  any,  except  those  caused  by  the  wind.  That 
shrieked  around  the  house  as  if  so  many  witches  were  at  work, 
he  said,  and  it  always  had  as  long  as  he  could  remember.  Which 
was  true. 

Stephen's  inhei  tance  of  all  the  money  on  the  death  of  his 
young  half-brother  Francis — young,  compared  with  him — seemed 
to  have  been  only  the  signal  for  him  and  his  wife  to  become 
more  unsociable,  and  they  were  bad  enough  before.     They  shut 
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tlieniselvos  up  in  tho  Torr,    with   that  sister   of  here,   Eunice 

(iildioii,  who  .-icted  as  their  sorvjint,  and  saw  no  <iiu'.  Nt-ilher 
visitors  nor  trailospeoplo  were  encouraged  tliere  ;  they  jjreferred 
to  live  witliout  help  from  any  one  ;  butcher  or  baker  or  candle- 
stick maker.  Tho  produce  of  the  farm  8Ui)plied  ordinaiy  daily 
needs,  and  anythin;,'  else  that  might  be  wanted  was  fetched  from 
tlie  village  by  Eunice  (iibbon — as  tall  and  strajjping  a  woman  as 
Mrs.  Ste2)hen,  and  just  as  grim  and  silent.  Even  the  postman 
had  orders  to  leave  any  letters  that  might  arrive,  addressed  to  tho 
Torr,  at  Church  Dykely  post-office  to  be  called  for.  Possibly  it 
was  a  sense  of  their  own  unfitness  for  society  that  caused  them 
to  keep  aloof  from  it.  Stephen  Radclifl'e  had  always  been  a 
sullen,  boorish  man,  in  spite  of  his  descent  from  the  ancient 
Druids — or  whatever  the  high-caste  tribes  nn'ght  be,  that  ho 
traced  back  from  ;  and  as  to  his  wife,  she  was  just  as  much  liko 
a  lady  as  a  pig's  liko  a  windmill. 

The  story  of  the  ([ueer  noises  gained  ground,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  it  coursed  about  pretty  freely.  One  evening  in  the  late 
spring — but  the  report  had  been  abroad  then  for  months  and 
nionths— a  circumstance  caused  it  to  be  discussed  at  Dyke 
INIanor.  Giles,  our  groom,  strolling  out  one  night  to  give  him- 
self an  airing,  chanced  to  get  near  the  Torr,  and  came  home  full 
of  it.  "  Twere  exactlj',"  he  declared,  "like  a  lot  o'  witches 
howling  in  the  air."  Just  as  Stephen  Radclifte  had  said  of  the 
wind.  The  Squire  told  Giles  it  must  be  the  owls  ;  the  servants 
thoaght  Mr.  Radcliffe  might  be  giving  his  wife  a  beating  ;  Mrs. 
Todhetley  imagined  it  might  be  only  the  bleating  of  the  young 
lambs.  Giles  protested  it  could  come  from  neither  owls  nor 
lambs  :  and  as  to  Radcliffe's  beating  'Becca,  he'd  be  hardly  likely 
to  try  it  on,  for  she'd  beat  back  again.  Tod  and  1  were  at 
school,  and  heard  nothing  of  it  till  we  got  home  in  sunnner. 

"  Johnny  !     There's  the  noise  !  " 

We  two  had  been  (jver  to  the  Court  to  see  the  Sterlings ;  it 
was  only  the  second  day  of  our  holidays  ;  and  were  taking  tho 
cross-cut  home  through  the  fields,  which  led  us  past  Sandstone 
Torr.  It  was  the  twilight  of  a  sunnner's  evening.  The  stars 
were  beginning  to  show  themselves  ;  in  the  north-west  the 
colours  were  the  most  beautiful  opal  conceivable  ;  the  round 
silver  moon  sailed  in  the  clear  blue  sky.  Crossing  the  stile  by 
the  grove  of  tj-ees  that  on  three  sidt'S  surrounded  the  Torr,  wo 
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had  reached  the  middle  of  the  next  field,  Avhen  a  sort  of  faint 
wailing  cry,  indescribaltly  painful,  brought  us  both  to  a  standstill. 

"It  must  be  the  noise  they  talk  of,"  repeated  Tod. 

Where  did  it  come  from  ?  What  was  it  ?  Standing  on  the 
path  in  the  centre  of  the  open  field,  we  turned  about  and  gazed 
around  ;  but  could  see  nothing  to  produce  or  cause  it.  It  seemed 
to  be  overhead,  ever  so  far  up  in  the  air  :  an  unearthly,  implor- 
ing cry,  or  rather  a  succession  of  cries  ;  faint  enough,  as  if  the 
sound  spent  itself  before  it  reached  us,  but  still  distinct ;  and 
just  as  much  like  what  witches  might  be  supposed  to  make, 
witches  in  pain,  as  any  cries  could  be.  I'd  have  given  a  month's 
pocket-money  not  to  have  heard  it. 

"Is  it  in  the  Torr?"  exclaimed  Tod,  breaking  the  silence. 
"  I  don't  see  how  that  could  be,  though," 

"It  is  up  in  the  air.  Tod.'' 

We  stood  utterly  puzzled  ;  and  gazing  at  the  Torr.  At  as 
much  of  it,  at  least,  as  could  be  seen — the  tops  of  the  chimneys, 
and  the  sugar-loaf  of  a  tower  shooting  up  to  it«  great  height 
amidst  them.  The  windows  of  the  house  and  its  old  stone  walls, 
on  which  the  lichen  vegetated,  were  hidden  by  the  clustering  old 
trees,  in  full  foliage  then. 

"  Hark  '.     There  it  is  again  !  " 

The  same  horrible,  low,  distressing  sound,  something  between 
a  howl  and  a  wail ;  enough  to  make  a  stout  man  shiver  in  his 
shoes. 

"  Is  it  a  woman's  cry.  Tod  ? " 

' '  I  don't  know,  lad.  It's  like  a  person  being  murdered  and 
crying  out  for  help. " 

"Radcliffe  can't  be  tanning  his  wife." 

"  Not  he,  Johnny.  She'd  take  care  of  that.  Besides,  they've 
never  been  cat-and-dog.  Birds  of  a  feather  :  that's  what  they  are. 
Oh,  by  Jove  !  there  it  comes  again  !  Just  listen  to  it !  I  don't 
like  this  at  all,  Johnny.     It  must  be  witches,  and  nothing  else." 

Decidedly  it  must  be.  It  came  from  the  air.  The  open  fields 
lay  around,  white  and  still  under  the  moonlight,  and  nothing  was 
on  their  surface  of  any  kind,  human  or  animal.  Now  again  ! 
that  awful  cry,  rising  on  the  bit  of  breeze  there  was,  and  dying 
away  in  pain  to  a  faint  echo. 

"  I'Ct  us  go  to  the  Torr,  Johnny,  and  ask  Radclifie  if  he 
hears  it  !  " 

We  bounded  forward  under  the  cry,  which  rose  again  and 
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again  incessantly  ;  but  in  ncaring  the  house  it  seemed  to  get 
further  oil"  anil  to  bo  hij^her  tlian  ever  in  tlie  air.  Leapin;^'  tho 
gate  into  the  lane,  we  reached  tlio  front-door,  and  seized  tho 
bell-handle.  It  brought  Mrs.  Radclitlo  ;  a  blue  cap  and  red 
roses  adoring  her  straggling  hair.  Holding  the  candle  above 
her  head,  she  peered  at  us  with  her  small,  sly  eyes. 

"Oh,  is  it  you,  young  gentlemen?  Do  you  want  anything? 
Will  you  walk  in  ? " 

I  was  about  to  say  No,  when  Tod  pushed  me  aside  and  strode 
np  the  damp  stone  passage.  They  did  nfit  make  fires  enough  in 
the  house  to  keep  out  the  damp.  As  he  told  me  afterwards,  he 
wanted  to  get  in  to  listen.  But  there  was  no  sound  at  all  to  be 
heard  ;  the  house  seemed  as  still  as  death,  ^^'herever  the  cries 
might  come  from,  it  was  certainly  not  from  inside  the  Torr. 

"  lladcliti'e  went  over  to  Wire-Piddle  this  afternoon,  and  he's 
not  back  yet,"  she  said  ;  opening  the  parlour-door  when  we  got 
to  the  hall.  "Did  you  want  him?  You  must  ha'  been  in  a 
hurry  by  the  way  you  pulled  the  bell." 

She  put  the  candle  down  on  the  table.  Her  work  lay  there 
— a  brown  Avoollen  stocking  about  half-way  knitted. 

"There  is  the  most  extraordinary  noise  outside  that  you  ever 
heard,  Mrs.  RadclitVe,"  began  Todd,  seating  himself  without 
ceremony  on  the  old-fashioned  mahogany  sofa.  "  It  startled  us. 
Did  you  hear  it  in  here  ?  " 

"I  have  heard  no  noise  at  all,"  she  answered  quietly,  taking 
up  the  stocking  and  beginning  to  knit  standing.     "  "What  was  it 
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"An  awful  shrieking  and  crying.  Not  loud  ;  nearly  faint 
enough  for  dying  cries.  As  it  is  not  in  your  house — and  we  did 
not  think  it  was,  or  could  be— it  must  be,  I  should  say,  in  the 
air." 

"Ay,"  she  said,  "just  so.  I  can  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr. 
Joseph  :  the  night-birds." 

Tod  looked  at  her,  plying  the  knitting-needles  so  quickly,  and 
looked  at  me,  and  there  was  a  silence.  I  wondered  what  was 
keeping  him  from  speaking.  He  suddenly  bent  his  head 
forward. 

"Have  you  heard  any  talk  of  these  noises,  Mrs.  Radcliffe? 
People  say  they  are  to  be  heard  almost  any  night." 

"I've  not  heard  no  talk,  but  I  have  heard  the  noise,"  she 
answered,  whisking  out  a  needle  and  begiiuiing  another  of  the 
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tlu'ec-cornered  rows.  "One  evening  about  a  month  ago  I  was 
a-coniing  home  up  the  lane,  and  I  hears  a  curious  kind  o'  pro- 
longed cry.  It  startled  me  at  the  moment,  for,  thinks  I,  it  must 
be  in  this  house  ;  and  I  hastens  in.  No.  Eunice  said  she  had 
heard  no  cries  :  as  how  should  she,  when  there  was  nobody  but 
herself  indoors?  So  I  goes  out  again,  and  listens,"  added  Mrs. 
Badcliffe,  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  stocking  and  fixing  them  on 
Tod,  "  and  then  I  finds  out  what  it  I'eally  was — the  night-birds." 

"The  night-birds  ?  "  he  echoed, 

"  'Twas  the  night-birds,  Mr.  Joseph,"  she  repeated,  with  an 
emphatic  nod.  "They  had  congregated  in  these  thick  trees, 
and  was  crying  like  so  many  human  beings.  I  have  heard  the 
same  thing  many  a  time  in  Wiltshire  when  I  was  a  girl.  I  used 
to  go  there  to  stay  with  aunt  and  uncle." 

"  Well,  I  never  heard  anythhig  like  it  before,"  returned  Tod. 
*'  It's  just  as  though  some  unquiet  spirit  was  in  the  air.'' 

"  Mayhap  it  sounds  so  afore  you  know  what  it  is.  Let  me 
give  you  young  gentlemen  a  drop  o'  my  home-made  cowslip 
wine." 

She  had  taken  the  decanter  of  wine  and  some  glasses  off  the 
sideboard  with  her  long  arms,  before  we  could  say  Yes  or  No, 
We  are  famous  for  cowslip  wine  down  there,  but  this  was  extra 
good.     Tod  took  another  glass  of  it,  and  got  up  to  go. 

"  Don't  be  frighted  if  you  hear  the  noise  again,  now  that  you 
know  what  it  is,"  she  said,  quite  in  a  motherly  way.  "  For  my 
part  I  wish  some  o'  the  birds  was  shot.  They  don't  do  no  good 
to  nobody." 

"As  there  is  not  any  house  about  here,  except  this,  the 
thought  naturally  arises  that  the  noise  may  be  inside  it — until 
you  know  to  the  contrary,"  remarked  Tod. 

"  I  wish  it  was  inside  it — we'd  soon  stop  it  by  wringing  all 
their  necks,"  cried  she.  "  You  can  listen,"  she  added,  suddenly 
going  into  the  hall  and  flinging  wide  every  door  that  opened 
from  it  and  led  to  the  different  passages  and  rooms.  "Go  to 
any  part  of  the  house  you  like,  and  hearken  for  yourselves, 
young  gentlemen." 

Tod  lauglied  at  the  suggestion.  The  passages  were  all  still 
and  cold,  and  there  was  nothing  to  hear.  Taking  up  the  candle, 
she  lighted  us  to  the  front-door.  Outside  stood  the  woman- 
servant  Eunice,  a  basket  on  her  arm,  and  just  about  to  rinc, 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  inquired  if  she  had  heard  any  noise, 
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"Only  the  sluickiii!,'  l)ii(lH  up  tlieiv,"  slic  answered  readily. 
"Tliey  bo  in  full  cry  t()-ni-,dit." 

"  They've  been  startling  these  gentlemen  finely." 

"There  baiii't  nothing  to  bo  startled  at,"  sjiid  tho  woman, 
roughly,  tuiuing  a  look  of  conteniijt  upon  us.  "  If  I  was  tho 
master  I'd  shoot  as  many  as  I  could  get  at  ;  and  if  that  didn't 
get  rid  of  'em,  I'd  cut  the  trees  down." 

"They  make  a  queerer  noise  than  any  ])ird8  I  ever  heanl 
before,"  said  Tod,  standing  his  ground  to  .say  it. 

"  They  does,"  assented  the  -woman.  "  That  (jueer,  that  some 
folks  believes  it's  the  shrieks  o'  the  skeleton  on  the  gibbet." 

Pleasant !  When  I  and  Tod  had  to  pass  within  a  foAV  yards  of 
its  corner.  The  posts  of  the  old  gibbet  were  there  still,  but  the 
skeleton  had  mouldered  away  long  ago.  A  bit  of  chain,  some 
few  inches  long,  adhered  to  its  fastening  in  the  post  still,  and 
rattled  away  on  windy  nights. 

"  What  donkej's  we  Avere,  Johnny,  not  to  know  birds'  cries 
when  we  heard  them  !  "  exclaimed  Tod,  as  we  tundjled  over  the 
gate  and  went  flying  across  the  field.  "  Hark  !  Listen  !  There 
it  is  again  I  " 

There  it  was.  The  same  despairing  sort  of  wail,  faintly  rising 
and  dying  on  the  air.     Tod  stood  in  hushed  silence. 

"Johnny,  I  believe  that's  a  human  cry  I — I  could  almost 
fancy,"  he  went  on,  "that  it  is  speaking  words.  No  bird,  that 
ever  I  met  with,  native  or  foreign,  could  make  the  like." 

It  died  away.  But  still  occurred  the  obvious  question,  What 
was  it,  and  where  did  it  come  from  1  With  nothing  but  tho 
empty  air  above  and  around  us,  that  was  difficult  to  answer. 

"  It's  not  in  the  trees — I  vow  it,"  said  Tod  ;  "  it's  not  inside 
the  Torr ;  it  can't  rise  up  from  under  the  ground.  I  say, 
Johnny,  is  it  a  case  of  ghost  ?" 

The  wailing  arose  again  as  he  spoke,  as  if  to  reprove  him  for 
his  levity.  I'd  rather  have  met  a  ghost ;  ay,  and  a  real  ghost  ; 
than  have  carried  away  that  sound  to  haunt  me. 

We  tore  home  as  fast  as  our  heels  could  take  us,  and  told  of 
the  night's  adventure.  After  the  pater  had  l)lown  us  up  for  being 
late,  he  treated  us  to  a  dose  of  ridicule.  Human  cries,  indeed  ? 
Ghosts  and  witches  ?  I  might  be  excused,  he  said,  being  a  mufi*; 
but  Joe  must  be  just  going  back  to  his  childhood.  That  settled 
Tod.     Of  all  disagreeable  things  he  most  hated  to  bo  ridiculed. 

* '  It  must  have  been  the  old  birds  in  those  trees,  after  all, 
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Johnny,"  said  he,  as  we  went  up  to  bed.     "I  thmk  the  moon 
makes  iieople  fanciful." 

And  after  a  sound  night's  rest  we  woke  up  to  the  bright  sun- 
shine, and  thought  no  more  of  the  cries. 

That  morning,  being  close  to  Pitchley's  Farm,  we  called  in  t(} 
see  Mrs.  Frank  Eadcliffe.  But  she  was  not  to  be  seen.  Her 
brotlier,  David  Skate,  just  come  in  to  his  mid-day  dinner,  came 
forward  to  meet  us  in  his  fustian  suit.  Annet  had  been  hardly 
able  to  keep  about  for  some  time,  he  said,  but  this  was  the  first 
day  she  had  regularly  broken  down  so  as  to  be  in  bed. 

"It  has  brought  on  a  touch  of  fever,"  said  he,  pressing  the 
bread-and-cheese  and  cider  upon  us,  which  he  had  ordered  in. 

"  What  has  1 "  asked  Tod. 

'  This  perpetual  torment  that  she  keeps  her  mind  in.  But 
she  can't  help  it,  poor  thing,  so  it's  not  fair  to  blame  her,"  added 
David  Skate.  "  It  grows  worse  instead  of  better,  and  1  don't 
see  what  the  end  of  it  is  to  be.  I've  thought  for  some  time  she 
might  go  and  break  up  to-day." 

"Why  to-day?" 

"Because  it  is  the  anniversary  of  her  husband's  death,  Master 
Johnny.     He  died  twelve  months  ago  to-day." 

Back  went  my  memory  to  the  morning  we  heard  of  it.  When 
the  pater  was  scolding  Dwarf  Giles  in  the  yard,  and  Tod  stood 
laughing  at  the  young  ducks  taking  to  the  water,  and  Stephen 
Radclitie  loomed  into  sight,  grim  and  surly,  to  disclose  to  us  the 
tidings  that  the  post  had  brought  in — his  brotlier  Frank's  death. 

' '  Has  she  still  that  curious  fancy  in  her,  David  ? — that  he  did 
not  come  by  his  death  fairly. " 

"  She  has  it  in  her,  and  she  can't  get  it  out  of  her,"  returned 
David.  "Why,  Master  Johnny,  it's  nothing  but  that  that's 
killing  her.  Ay,  and  that's  not  too  strong  a  word,  sir,  for  I  do 
believe  she'll  die  of  it,  unless  something  can  be  done  to  satisfy 
her  mind,  and  give  her  rest,"  he  added  earnestly.  "  She  thinks 
there  was  foul  play  used  in  some  way,  and  that  Stephen  Badcliffe 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

We  had  never  heard  a  word  about  the  fancy  since  that  night 
when  Annet  first  spoke  of  it  at  the  stile,  and  supposed  she  had 
forgotten  it  long  ago.  The  Squii-e  and  Mrs.  Todhetley  had  often 
noticed  how  ill  she  looked,  but  they  put  it  down  to  grief  for 
Francis  and  to  her  anxiety  about  the  farm. 

"No,  she  has  said  no  more  since  then,"  observed   David. 
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•'Sliu  took  u\}  ;iii  iik-a  tliat  tlio  Sijuire  a.seriUed  il  to  :i  waiukriiiy 
brain  ;  and  so  lias  liuld  hur  peace  since." 

"  Is  her  brain  wandering,  do  you  think  ?"  asked  Tod. 

"Well,  1  don't  know,"  returned  David,  absently  making  little 
cuts  at  the  edge  of  the  cheese  with  the  knife.  "  In  all  other 
respects  she  is  as  sane  as  sane  can  be  ;  theie's  not  a  woman  of 
sounder  sense,  as  to  daily  matters,  anywhere.  But  this  odd 
fancy  has  got  hold  of  her  mind  ;  and  it's  just  driving  her  crazy. 
>She  says  that  her  husband  a])peavs  to  her  in  her  dreams,  and 
calls  upon  her  to  hel[>  anil  release  him." 

"Release  him  from  what?  From  his  grave  in  Finchley 
Cemetery  ? " 

"  From  what  indeed  !  "  echoed  Da\id  Skate.  "  That's  what  I 
ask  her.  But  she  persists  that,  sleeping  or  Avaking,  his  spirit  is 
always  hovering  near  her,  crying  out  to  her  to  avenge  him.  She 
declares  that  it  is  no  fancy.     Of  course  it  is,  though." 

"  1  never  met  with  such  a  case,"  said  Tod,  forgetting  the  good 
cider  in  his  astonishment.  "Frank  Badcliffe  died  up  at  Dr. 
Dale's  in  London.  Stephen  could  not  have  had  anything  to 
do  with  his  death  :  he  was  down  here  at  the  time." 

""Well,  Annet  has  the  notion  firmly  fixed  in  her  mind  that  he 
had,  and  there's  no  turning  her,"  said  David.  "There  will  be 
no  turning  her  this  side  the  grave,  vniless  we  can  free  her  from 
it.  Anyjway,  tho  fancy  has  come  to  such  a  i)itch  now,  and  is 
telling  upon  her  so  seriouslj^,  that  something  nuist  be  done.  If 
it  were  not  that  just  the  busiest  time  has  set  in  ;  the  hay  cut, 
and  the  wheat  a'most  ready  to  cut,  I'd  take  her  to  London  to 
Dr.  Dale's,  Perhaps  if  she  heard  the  account  of  Frank's  death 
ivoin  his  own  lips,  and  that  it  Mas  a  natural  death,  it  might  help 
her  a  bit." 

We  went  home  full  of  this.  The  Squire  was  in  a  fine  way 
■when  he  heard  it,  and  briunning  over  with  pity  for  Annet.  Ho 
had  grown  to  like  her  ;  and  he  had  always  looked  on  Francis  as 
in  some  degree  belonging  to  him. 

"Look  here,"  said  he,  in  his  impulsive  good  nature,  "  it  will 
never  do  to  let  this  go  on  :  we  shall  have  her  in  a  mad-house 
too.  That's  not  a  bad  notion  of  David  Skate's  ;  and  if  he  can't 
leave  to  take  her  up  to  London  just  now,  I'll  tnke  her." 

"She  could   not  go,"  said  Tod.      "She  is  in  bed  with  low 
fever." 
^    "Then  I'll  go  up  by  myself,'*  8tamj)ed  the  Squire  in  his  zeal. 
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"  And  get  Dr.  Dale  to  write  out  all  the  particulars,  and  hurry 
down  again  with  them  to  her  as  fast  as  the  train  will  bring  me. 
Poor  thing  !  her  disease  must  be  a  sort  of  mania." 

"Now,  Johnnj-,  'mind  you  don't  make  a  mistake  in  the 
omnibus.     L'se  your  eyes  ;  they  are  j'ounger  than  mine." 

We  were  standing  at  Charing  Cross  in  tlie  hot  afternoon  sun, 
looking  out  for  an  omnibus  that  would  take  us  westward.  The 
Squire  had  lost  no  time  in  starting  for  London,  and  we  had 
reached  it  an  hour  before.  He  let  me  come  up  with  him,  as 
Tod  had  gone  to  Whitney  Hall. 

"Here  it  is,  sir.  'Kensington, — Hammersmith, — Richmond.' 
This  is  the  right  one." 

•  The  omnibus  stopped,  and  in  we  got ;  for  the  Squire  said  the 
sun  was  too  fierce  for  the  outside  ;  and  by-and-by,  when  the 
houses  became  fewer,  and  the  trees  and  fields  more  frequent,  we 
were  set  down  near  Dr.  Dale's.  A  large  house,  standing  amidst 
a  huge  grass-plat,  shut  in  by  iron  gates. 

"  I  want  to  see  Dr.  Dale,"  said  the  pater,  bustling  in  as  soon 
as  the  door  was  opened,  without  waiting  to  be  asked. 

The  servant  looked  at  him  and  then  at  me  ;  as  if  he  thought 
the  one  or  the  other  of  us  was  a  lunatic  about  to  be  left  there. 
"  This  way,  sir,"  said  he  to  the  Squire  ■  and  put  us  into  a  small 
square  room  that  had  a  blue  and  drab  carpet,  and  a  stand  of 
plants  before  the  window.  A  little  man,  with  deep-set  dark 
eyes,  and  the  hair  all  gone  from  the  top  of  his  head,  soon  made 
his  appearance — Dr.  Dale. 

The  Squire  plunged  into  explanations  in  his  usual  confusing 
fashion,  mixing  up  many  things  together.  Dr.  Dale  knitted  his 
brow,  ti-ying  to  make  sense  of  it. 

"I'm  sure  I  should  be  happy  to  oblige  you  in  any  way,"  said 
he — and  he  seemed  to  be  a  very  pleasant  man.  "But  I  do  not 
quite  understand  what  it  is  you  ask  of  me." 

"Such  a  dreadful  thing,  you  know,  if  she  has  to  be  put  in  a 
mad-house  too!"  went  on  the  pater.  "A  pretty,  anxious, 
hard-working  little  woman  she  is,  as  ever  you  saw,  Dr.  Dale  ! 
We  think  the  account  in  your  handwriting  might  ease  her.  I 
hope  you  won't  mind  the  trouble." 

"  The  account  of  what?  "  asked  the  doctor. 

"Only  this,"  explained  the  Squire,  laying  hold,  in  his  zeal,  of 
the  doctor's  button-hole.      "Just  dot  down  the  particulars  of 
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Francis  Riulcliflu's  tleatli.  His  (leatli  liero,  you  know.  I  Ruppoao 
you  were  an  eye-witness  to  it." 

*'  But,  my  good  sir,  I — ])anlnn  nie — I  must  repeat  tliat  I  do 
not  understand.  Francis  ItadiliHe  did  not  die  here,  lie  went 
away  a  twelvemonth  ago,  cured.' 

"  (Goodness  Mess  mo  I  "  cried  tin;  Si|uiro,  staggeriny  back  to  a 
chair  wlien  he  had  fully  taken  in  the  sense  of  tiio  words,  and 
staring  about  liim  like  a  real  maniac.  "  It  cannot  bo.  1  nuisb 
have  conio  to  the  wrong  place." 

"This  is  Dale  House,  and  I  am  Dr.  Dale.  Mv.  Francis  Rad- 
clill'e  was  under  my  charge  for  some  months  :  I  cant  tell  exactly 
how  many  without  referring  to  my  books  ;  seven  or  eight,  I 
think  ;  and  ho  then  left,  cured,  or  nearly  so." 

"Jolinny,  hand  me  my  handkerchief  ;  it's  in  my  hat.  T  can't 
make  toj)  or  t^iil  of  this." 

"I  did  not  advise  his  removal,"  continued  Dr.  Dale,  wlu),  I 
do  believe,  thought  the  Stjuirc  was  l)ad  enougli  for  a  patient. 
"  He  was  very  nearlj-,  if  not  quite  well,  but  another  month  here 
would  have  established  his  recovery  on  a  sure  basis.  However, 
his  brother  insisted  on  removing  him,  and  I  had  no  power  to 
prevent  it." 

"What  brother?"'  cried  the  .Sc^uirc,  rubbing  his  head  help- 
lessly. 

"  Mr.  Radclitre,  of  Sandstone  Torr." 

"Johnny,  I  think  we  nuist  all  be  dreaming.  Radclifi'e  of  the 
Torr  got  a  letter  from  you  one  morning,  doctor — in  June,  I 
think  ;  yes,  I  remember  the  hay-making  w;is  about — saying 
Frfl-ncis  had  died  ;  here  in  tliis  house,  with  you  :  and  bidding 
liim  come  up  to  see  you  about  it." 

"  I  never  wrote  any  such  letter.  Francis  Radclifi'e  did  not  die 
here.'' 

"  Well,  it  was  written  for  you  by  one  of  your  people.  Not 
die  I  Why,  you  held  a  coroner's  inquest  on  him  I  You  buried 
him  in  Finchley  Cemetery." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,  Mr.  Todhetley.  Francis  Radclift'e  was 
taken  from  this  house,  by  his  brother,  last  June,  alive  and  well." 

"Well  I  never  1— this  beats  everything.  Was  he  not  woni 
away  to  a  skeleton  before  he  went? — had  ho  not  heart  disease  I 
— did  lie  not  die  of  efiusion  on  the  bniin  ? "  ran  on  the  Squire,  in 
ft  maze  of  bewilderment. 

*'  He  was  thin  certainly  :  patients  in  asylums  generally  are  ; 
Jobnuy  Ludlow.— IV.  S 
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but  he  could  not  be  called  a  skeleton.  I  never  knew  tliat  lie  had 
heart  disease.    As  to  dymg,  he  most  assuredly  did  not  die  here." 

"  I  do  think  I  must  be  lost,"  cried  the  Squire.  "  I  can't  find 
any  way  out  of  this.  Can  you  let  me  see  Mr.  Pitt,  your  head 
assist;mt,  doctor  ?  Perhaps  he  can  throw  some  light  on  it.  It 
was  Pitt  who  wrote  the  letter  to  Mr.  Eadcliffe." 

"You  should  see  him  with  pleasure  if  he  were  still  with  me," 
replied  the  doctor.     "  But  he  has  left." 

"And  Frank  did  not  die  here!  "  commented  the  Squire. 
"  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  it  ?  " 

The  meaning  was  evidently  not  to  be  found  there.  Dr.  Dale 
said  he  could  tell  us  no  more  than  he  had  told,  if  he  talked  till 
night — that  Francis  Radcliffe  was  taken  out  by  his  brother. 
Stephen  paid  all  charges  at  the  time,  and  they  went  away 
together. 

"And  of  course,  Johnny,  he  is  to  be  believed,'"'  quoth  the 
pater,  turning  himself  round  and  round  on  the  grass-plot,  as  we 
were  going  away,  like  a  teetotum.  "Dale  would  not  deceive 
us  :  he  could  have  no  object  in  doing  that.  "What  in  the  world 
does  it  all  mean  ? — and  where  is  Fi-ancis  ?  Ste  Radclifie  can't 
have  shipped  him  off  to  Canada  with  the  wheelbarrows  I  " 

How  the  Squire  whirled  straight  off  to  the  train,  finding  one 
on  the  pomt  of  starting,  and  got  down  home  again,  there's  no 
space  to  tell  of.  It  was  between  eight  and  nme,  as  the  station 
clock  told  him,  but  he  was  in  too  much  excitement  to  let  the 
matter  rest. 

"  Come  along,  Johnny.  I'll  have  it  out  Avith  Stephen  before 
I  sleep." 

And  they  had  it  out  in  that  same  gloomy  parlour  at  the  Torr, 
where  Tod  and  I  had  been  a  night  or  two  before  ;  frightfully 
gloomy  to-night,  for  the  dusk  was  drawing  on,  and  hardly  a  bit 
of  light  came  in.  The  Squire  and  Stephen,  sitting  opposite  each 
other,  could  not  see  the  outline  of  one  another's  faces.  Ste 
brazened  it  out. 

"  You're  making  a  hullabaloo  for  nothing,"  said  he,  doggedly. 
"No,  it's  true  he  didn't  die  at  the  mad-house  ;  he  died  within  a 
week  of  coming  out  of  it.  "Why  didn't  I  tell  the  truth  about  it  ? 
AYhy,  because  I  knew  I  should  get  a  heap  o'  blame  thrown  back 
at  me  for  taking  him  out — and  I  wished  I  hadn't  took  him  out ; 
but  'twas  no  good  wishing  then.  How  was  I  to  know  that  the 
very  self -same  hour  he'd  got  his  liberty,  he  would  begin  drinking 
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again  ?— aiul  ilrink  liimsolf  into  a  furious  fovcr,  and  die  of  it  'i 
Could  1  ln'iny  liiiu  to  lifo  aL,'aiii,  do  you  su])i)Oso  ?  " 

",\Vhat  was  tlut  meaning  of  that  letter  you  l)rought  to  me, 
purporting  to  como  from  Dr.  Dale  i  Answer  that,  Stephen 
Kadclini'." 

"I  didn't  Ining  j'ou  a  letter  from  Dr.  Dale.  'Twas  from 
Pitt ;  Dr.  Dale's  head  man.  You  read  it  yourself.  When  I 
found  that  Frank  wa3  getting  unmanageable  at  the  lotlgings,  1 
sent  to  Pitt,  asking  if  he'd  l)o  good  enough  to  como  and  sec  to 
him — I  knew  no  other  doctor  up  there  ;  and  Pitt  Avas  the  best 
I  could  have,  as  ho  understood  his  case.  Pitt  came  and  took 
the  charge ;  and  I  left  Frank  under  him.  I  couldn't  afford  to 
stay  up  theiv,  with  my  grass  waiting  to  be  cut,  and  all  the  fine 
weather  wasting  itself  awaj*.  Pitt  sbvyed  with  him  ;  and  he  died 
in  Pitt'ri  arms  ;  and  it  was  Pitt  that  wrote  the  letter  to  tell  me  of 
it.  You  should  ha'  gone  up  with  me,  Squire,"  added  Stephen, 
witli  a  kind  of  sneer,  "and  then  you'd  liave  seen  where  he  was 
fur  yourself,  and  known  as  much  as  I  did." 

"  It  was  an  infamous  deceit  to  put  upon  me,  Stephen  Had- 
cliffe." 

"It  did  no  harm.  The  deceit  only  lay  in  letting  you  think 
he  died  in  the  niad-houso  instead  of  out  of  it.  If  I'd  not  thought 
he  was  well  enough  to  come  out,  I  shouldn't  have  moved  him. 
'Twas  his  fault,"  sullenly  added  Stephen.  "He  prayed  me  to 
bike  him  away  fnnn  the  place  ;  not  to  go  away  without  him." 

"And  where  was  it  tliat  he  did  die  ?  " 

"At  my  lodgings." 

"Whathxlgings?" 

"The  lodgings  I  stayed  at  while  I  was  shipping  off  the  things 
to  Tom.  I  took  Frank  there,  intending  to  bring  him  down 
homo  with  me  when  I  «ime,  and  surprise  you  all.  Before  I 
could  come  he  was  drinking,  and  as  mad  again  as  a  March  hare. 
Pitt  had  to  strap  him  down  t(j  his  bed." 

"Are  you  .sure  you  did  not  shii>  him  oft'  to  Tom  also,  -while 
you  were  shipping  the  things?"  demanded  the  Scjuire.  "I 
believe  you  are  crafty  enough  for  it,  Stephen  Radclitle — and 
unbrotherly  enough." 

"  If  I'd  shipped  him  oti',  ho  could  have  shipped  himself  back 
again,  I  take  it,"  returned  Stephen,  coollj'. 

"  Where  are  thest?  lodgings  that  he  died  at  ( " 
"In  London." 
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"Whereabouts  in  London?  I  didn't  suppose  they  Avere  in 
New  York." 

"  'Twas  near  Cow  Cross." 

"  Cow  Cross  !     AVhere  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  Cow  Cross  1 " 

"  Up  towards  Smithfield.     Islington  way." 

' '  You  give  me  the  address,  Stephen  RadclifFe.  I  insist  upon 
knowing  it.  Johnny,  you  can  see — take  it  down.  If  I  don't 
verify  this  matter  to  my  satisfaction,  IMr.  Eadclillo,  I'll  have  j'ou 
up  publicly  to  answer  for  it." 

Stephen  took  an  old  jiocket-book  out  of  his  coat,  went  to  the 
window  to  catch  what  little  light  came  in,  and  ran  his  finger 
down  the  leaves. 

"Gibraltar  Terrace,  Islington  district,"  read  he.  "That  was 
all  the  address  I  ever  knew  it  by." 

"Gibraltar  Terrace,  Islington  district,"  repeated  the  pater. 
"  Take  it  down,  Johnny — here's  the  back  of  an  old  letter.  And 
now,  Mr.  Radclifte,  "will  you  go  with  me  to  London  ? " 

"No.     I'llbehangedif  I  do." 

"I  mean  to  come  to  the  bottom  of  tliis,  I  can  tell  j'ou.  You 
shan't  play  these  ti'icks  on  honest  people  with  impunity." 

"Why,  what  do  you  suspect?"  roared  Stephen.  "Do  you 
think  I  murdered  him  ?  " 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  did,"  retorted  the  pater. 
"Find  out  a  man  in  one  lie,  and  you  may  suspect  him  of  others. 
What  Avas  the  name  of  the  people,  at  these  lodgings  ? " 

Stephen  Radclifle,  sitting  down  again,  put  liis  hands  on  his 
knees,  apparently  considering  ;  but  I  saw  him  take  an  outward 
glance  at  the  Squire  from  under  his  grey  eyebrows — very  grey 
and  bushy  they  were  now.  He  could  see  tliat  for  once  in  his 
life  the  pater  was  resolute. 

"Her  name  was  Mapping,"  he  said.  "A  widow.  Mrs. 
Mapping." 

"Put  that  down,  Johnny.  '  Mrs.  Mapping,  Gibraltar  Terrace, 
Islington  district.'  And  now,  Mr.  RadclifFe,  where  is  Pitt  to  be 
found  ?     He  has  left  Dale  House." 

"In  the  moon,  for  aught  I  can  tell,"  was  the  insolent  answer. 
"I  paid  him  for  his  attendance  when  we  came  back  from  the 
funeral — and  precious  high  liis  charges  were  ! — and  I  know 
nothing  of  him  since." 

"  We  said  good-night  to  Stephen  Radcliffe  with  as  much  civility 
as  could  be  called  up  under  the  circumstances,  and  went  home 
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ill  till!  lly.  The  next  day  wo  steamed  up  to  Louduu  again  tr» 
make  iiKiuiriea  at  (jiibraltar  Terrace.  It  was  not  tliat  the  S<iuiro 
exactly  duiiljtod  Stoplien's  word,  or  for  a  nioment  thought  that 
he  had  dealt  unfairly  l)y  Frank  :  nothing  of  tliat  sort:  hut  ho 
was  in  a  state  of  explosion  at  the  deceit  Stephen  Kadclide  had 
practised  on  him  ;  and  needed  to  thnjw  the  anger  oil".  Don't, 
we  all  know  how  unbearable  inaction  is  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  ? 

Well.  Up  one  street,  down  another,  went  we,  in  what  Stephen 
h  id  called  the  Islington  district,  but  no  Gibraltar  Terrace  could 
we  see  or  hear  of.  The  terrace  might  have  been  in  Gibraltar 
itself,  for  all  the  sign  there  was  of  it. 

"I'll  go  down  to-morrow,  and  issue  a  warrant  against  Ste 
Iliidclitle,"  cried  the  S<iuire,  when  we  got  in,  tired  and  heated, 
to  the  Castle  and  Falcon — at  whicli  inn,  being  convenient  to  the 
search,  he  had  put  up.  "I  will,  .Johnny,  as  I'm  a  living  man. 
It  is  infamous  to  send  us  up  hero  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  to  a 
place  that  has  no  name,  and  no  existence.  I  dcm't  like  the 
aspect  of  things  at  all  ;  and  he  shall  lie  made  to  exjtlaiu  them." 

"  But  I  suppose  we  have  not  looked  in  all  jiarts  of  Islington," 
I  siiitl.  "  It  seems  a  large  place.  And — don't  you  think,  sir — 
that  it  might  be  as  well  to  ascertain  where  Pitt  is  ?  I  dare  say 
Dr.  Dale  knows." 

'■  Perhaps  it  would,  .Jdhuiiy." 

"Pitt  would  be  able  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  what  Stephen 
Radclitle  sjiys.     We  might  hear  it  all  from  him." 

"  And  need  not  Vmther  further  about  this  confounded  Gibi'altar 
Terrace.  The  thouglit  did  not  strike  me  before,  Johnny.  Well 
go  up  to  Dale's  the  first  thing  after  bi-eakfast." 

The  S(piire  chartered  a  cab  :  ho  was  in  too  much  of  a  fever  to 
look  out  for  an  omnibus  :  and  by  ten  o'clock  Dr.  Dale's  was 
reached.  The  doctor  was  not  at  home,  but  we  saw  some  one 
that  the  servant  called  Mr.  Lichtield. 

"Pitt?"  said  Mr.  Lichfield — who  was  a  till,  strong  young 
man  in  a  tweed  suit  of  clothes,  and  had  black  hair  partetl  down 
the  middle — "  Oh,  he  was  my  predecessor  here.      lie  has  left." 

"  Where's  he  gone  ? "  asked  the  Scpiire. 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  Dr.  Dale  does  not  kn<jw  ;  for  1 
have  once  or  twice  heard  him  wonder  what  had  become  of  Pitt. 
Pitt  grew  rather  irregular  in  his  habits,  I  fancy,  and  the  doctor 
discharged  him." 

"  How  long  ago  ?  " 
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"  About  a  year,  I  think,  I  have  not  the  least  idea  where  Pitt 
is  now  :  would  be  hajjpy  to  tell  you  if  I  knew." 

So,  there  we  were  again— baffled.  The  Squire  went  back  in 
the  cab  to  the  Castle  and  Falcon,  rubbing  his  face  furiously, 
and  giving  things  in  general  a  few  hard  words. 

Up  to  Islington  again,  and  searching  up  and  down  the  streets 
and  roads.  A  bright  thought  took  the  pater.  He  got  a  police- 
man to  show  him  to  the  district  sorting-house,  went  in,  and 
inquired  whether  such  a  place  as  Gibraltar  Terrace  existed,  or 
whether  it  did  not. 

Yes.  There  was  one.  But  it  was  not  in  Islington  ;  only  on 
the  borders  of  it. 

Away  we  went,  after  getting  the  right  direction,  and  found  it. 
A  terrace  of  poor  houses,  in  a  quiet  side-.street.  In  nearly  every 
other  window  hung  a  card  with  "Lodgings"  on  it,  or  "Apart- 
ments." Children  played  in  the  road:  two  men  Avith  a  truck 
were  crying  mackerel. 

"I  say,  Johnny,  these  houses  all  look  alike.  What  is  the 
number  we  want  1 ' ' 

"  Stephen  RadclLffe  did  not  give  any  number." 

' '  Bless  my  heart  I  AVe  shall  have  to  knock  at  every  one  of 
them." 

And  so  he  did.  Every  individual  door  he  knocked  at,  one 
after  the  other,  asking  if  Mrs.  Mapping  lived  there.  At  the 
very  last  house  of  all  we  found  her.  A  girl,  whose  clothes  were 
dilapidated  enough  to  have  come  down  from  Noah's  Ark,  got  up 
from  her  knees,  on  which  she  was  cleaning  the  door-flag,  and 
told  us  to  go  into  the  parlour  while  she  called  Mrs.  Mapping. 
It  was  a  tidy  threadbare  room,  not  much  bigger  than  a  closet, 
with  "Lodgings "  wafered  to  the  middle  pane  of  the  window. 

Mrs.  ]\Iapping  came  in  :  a  middle-aged,  washed-out  lady,  with 
pink  cheeks,  who  looked  as  if  she  didn't  have  enough  to  eat. 
She  thought  we  had  come  after  the  lodgings,  and  stood  curtsy- 
ing, and  rubbing  her  hands  down  her  black-silk  apron— which 
was  in  slits.  Apparently  a  "genteel"  person  who  had  seen 
better  days.  The  Squire  opened  the  ball,  and  her  face  took  a 
puzzled  look  as  she  listened. 

"  RadclifFe  ? — Radcliffe'?"  No,  she  did  not  recollect  any 
lodger  of  the  name.  But  then,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  she  did 
not  know  the  names  of  her  lodgers.  Slie  didn't  want  to  know 
them.     AVhy  should  she  ?     If  the  gentlemen's  names  came  out 
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incideiitiil,  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  she  never  presumed  to  in<iuiro 
iifter  tlieiii.      She  h.ul  not  het'ii  obliged  to  let  lodgings  .'dways. 

"iJut  Ihi.s  gentleman  died  here— '//V(/,  ma'am,''  interriijited 
the  Squire,  pretty  nearly  beside  himself  with  impatience.  "  It's 
about  twelve  months  ago." 

"Oh,  that  gentleman,"  she  s;iid.  '"Yes,  he  did  die  here, 
poor  young  man.  The  doctor — yes,  his  name  was  Pitt,  sir — ho 
couldn't  SJive  him.     Drink,  that  was  the  cause.  Tin  afeard." 

The  Stjuire  groaned — wishing  all  drink  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Thames.  "  And  he  was  buried  in  Finchley  Cemeteiy, 
ma'am,  we  hear?  " 

"Finchley?  Well,  now  yes,  I  believe  it  was  Finchley,  sir," 
replied  Mrs.  Majtping,  con.sidering— and  I  could  see  the  woman 
w;is  sjjeaking  tiie  trutli  according  to  her  recollection.  "Tlie 
burial  fees  are  low  at  Finchley,  sir." 

"Then  he  did  die  here,  ma'am — Mr.  Francis  Radclifle?  " 

"Sure  enough  he  did,  sir.  And  a  sad  thing  it  was,  one  young 
like  him.  But  whether  his  name  was  Radclifle,  or  not,  I  c<juldn't 
tiiko  upon  myself  to  say.  I  don't  remember  to  have  heard  his 
name. " 

"Couldn't  you  have  read  it  on  the  cofihi-plate?"  asked  the 
Squire,  explosively.  "One  might  have  thought  if  you  heard  it 
in  no  other  way,  you'd  see  it  there." 

"Well,  sir,  I  was  ill  myself  at  the  time,  and  in  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  beside,  and  didn't  get  upstairs  much  out  of  my  kitchen 
below.     Like  enough  it  w;is  Radclill'e  :  1  can't  remeud)er.' 

"His  brother  brought  him — and  lodged  here  witli  him — did 
he  not  ?  ^ 

"  Like  enough,  sir,'^'  she  repeated.  "There  was  two  or  three 
of  'em  out  and  in  often,  I  remember.  Mr.  Pitt,  and  others.  I 
was  that  ill,  myself,  that  some  days  I  never  got  out  of  bed  at 
all.  I  know  it  was  a  tine  shock  to  me  when  my  sister  camo 
down  and  sjiid  the  j'oung  man  was  dead.  She  was  seeing  to 
things  a  bit  for  me  during  my  illness.  His  rantings  had  been 
pitiful." 

"  Could  I  see  your  sister,  ma'am  ?  "  asked  the  Squire. 

"She's  gone  to  Manchester,  sir.  Her  husband  has  a  place 
there  now." 

"Don't  you  recollect  the  elder  Mr.  Radcliffe?"  pursued  the 
Squire.  "The  young  man's  brother?  He  was  staying  up  in 
London  two  or  three  times  about  some  shii)ping." 
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"I  should  if  I  saw  him,  sir,  no  doubt.  Last  year  1  had  rare 
good  luck  with  my  rooms,  never  hardly  had  'em  empty.  The 
young  man  who  died  had  the  first-floor  apartments.  Well,  yes, 
I  do  remember  now  that  some  gentleman  was  here  two  or  three 
times  from  the  country.  A  farmer,  I  think  he  was.  A  middlu- 
aged  man,  sir,  so  to  say  ;  fifty,  or  thereabouts  ;  with  grey  hair." 

"That's  him,"  interrupted  the  Squire,  forgetting  his  grammar 
in  his  haste.  "Should  know  the  description  of  him  anywhere, 
shouldn't  we,  Johnny  ?  Was  he  here  at  the  time  of  the  young 
man's  death,  ma'am  1 " 

"  No,  sir.  I  remember  as  much  as  that.  He  had  gone  back 
to  the  country." 

Mrs.  Mapping  stood,  smoothing  down  the  apron,  waiting  to 
hear  what  we  wanted  next,  and  perhaps  not  comprehending  the 
drift  of  the  visit  yet. 

"  Wliere's  that  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  found  ? " 

"Law,  sir  !  as  if  I  knew  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "I've  never  set 
eyes  on  him  since  that  time.  He  didn't  live  here,  sir ;  only 
used  to  come  in  and  out  to  see  to  the  sick  young  man.  I  never 
heard  where  he  did  live." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  wait  for.  The  Squire  slipped  half- 
a-crown  into  the  woman's  hand  as  we  went  out,  and  she  curtsied 
again  and  thanked  him — in  spite  of  the  better  days.  Another 
question  occurred  to  him. 

"I  suppose  the  young  man  had  everything  done  for  him 
th.at  could  be  ?  Care  ?  —  and  nourishment  ?  —  and  necessary 
attendance  ? " 

"Surely,  sir.  Why  not?  Mr.  Pitt  took  care  of  that,  I 
suppose. " 

"  Ay.     Well,  it  was  a  grievous  end.     Good-morning,  ma'am." 

"  Good-day  to  you,  gentlemen." 

The  Squire  went  looming  up  the  street  in  the  dumps ;  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  his  steps  slow. 

' '  I  suppose,  Johnny,  if  one  tried  to  get  at  Pitt  in  this  vast 
London  city,  it  would  be  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle 
of  hay." 

"We  have  no  clue  to  him,  sir." 

"No.  And  I  don't  know  that  it  would  answer  any  purpose  if 
we  did  get  at  him.  He  could  only  confirm  what  we've  heard. 
Well,  this  is  fine  news  to  take  back  to  poor  Annet  Radclifle  !  " 

"  I  should  think  she  had  better  not  be  told,  sir." 
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"She  must  know  it  some  time." 

The  Squire  sent  for  David  Skate  when  wo  got  liome,  and  told 
liini  wliat  wo  knew  ;  and  the  two  niarclied  to  tlie  Torr  in  the 
Itlazing  June  sun,  nnd  lickl  an  interview  witli  Stei)hen  Ivadclitle. 
Ste  was  sullen  and  reserved,  and  (for  him)  liauylity.  It  was  a 
mistake,  of  course,  as  things  turned  out,  his  liaving  taken  Frank 
from  tlie  asylum,  he  admitted  that,  admitted  ho  was  sorry  for  it, 
l)Ut  he  liad  done  it  for  the  best.  Frank  got  drinking  again,  and 
it  was  too  nnich  for  him  ;  he  died  after  a  few  days  of  delirium, 
and  Pitt  couldn't  save  him.  That  was  the  long  and  the  sliort  of 
tlie  history  ;  and  the  Stjuire  and  Skate  uiiglit  make  the  best  and 
the  worst  of  it. 

The  Squire  and  Skate  were  two  of  the  simplest  of  men  ;  lionest- 
minded  themselves,  and  unsuspicious  of  otlier  petiple.  Tliey 
quitted  tiie  Torr  for  the  blazing  meadows,  on  tlieir  road  home 
again. 

"I  sliall  not  say  anything  about  this  to  Annet,"  observed 
David  Skate.  "In  her  present  frame  of  mind  it  would  not  do. 
The  fever  seems  better,  and  she  is  up,  and  about  her  work  again. 
Later  perhaps  we  may  tell  her  of  it." 

"  I  wish  we  could  have  found  Pitt,"  said  the  Squire. 

"Yes,  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  hear  what  lie  has  to  say," 
replied  David.  "Some  of  these  days,  when  work  is  alack,  111 
tiike  a  run  up  to  London  and  try  and  search  him  out.  Though 
I  sui)poso  he  could  not  tell  us  much  more  than  the  landlady  has 
told." 

"There  it  is,"  cried  the  Squire.  "  Even  Johnny  Ludlow,  with 
his  crotchets  about  people  and  his  likes  and  dislikes,  says  he's 
sure  Mrs.  ^Mapping  might  be  trusted  ;  that  she  was  relating  facts." 

So  mattei-s  subsided,  and  the  weeks  and  our  holidajs  went  on 
together.  Stephen  Radclitle,  by  this  act  of  deceit,  added  anotlur 
crooked  feather  to  his  cap  of  ills  in  the  estimation  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  though  that  would  not  be  likely  to  trouble  him. 
Meeting  Mr.  P.randon  one  day  in  the  road,  just  out  of  Church 
Dykely,  Stephen  chanced  to  .s<iy  that  he  wished  to  goodness  it  was 
in  his  power  to  sell  the  Torr,  so  that  he  miglit  be  oti"  to  Canada 
to  his  son  :  that  was  the  land  to  make  money  at,  by  all  accounts. 

"  You  and  your  son  might  cut  otf  the  entail,  now  poor  Francis 
is  gone,"  said  old  Brandon,  thinking  what  a  good  riddance  it 
would  be  if  Stephen  went. 

"  I  don't  know  who'd  buy  it — at  my  price,"  growled  Stephen. 
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*'I  lueau  to  get  shut  o'  them  birds,  though,"  he  added,  as  an 
afterthought.  "  T/iej/Ve  not  entailed.  They've  never  cried  and 
shrieked  as  they  do  this  summer.  I'd  as  soon  have  an  army  of 
equalling  cats  around  the  place." 

"  The  noise  is  becoming  a  subject  of  common  talk,"  said  old 
Brandon. 

Ste  R<idcliffe  bit  his  lips  and  turned  his  face  another  way,  and 
emitted  sundry  daggers  from  his  looks.  "Let  folks  concern 
themselves  with  their  own  business,"  said  he.  "The  birds  is 
nothing  to  them." 

Four  weeks  had  gone  by,  and  the  moon  was  nearly  at  the  full 
again.  Its  light  streamed  on  the  hedges,  and  flickered  amidst 
the  waving  trees,  and  lay  on  the  fields  like  pale  silver.  It  was 
Sunday  evening,  and  we  had  run  out  for  a  stroll  before  supper, 
Tod  and  I. 

On  coming  out  of  church,  DufFham  had  chanced  to  get  talking 
of  the  cries.  He  had  heard  them  the  previous  night.  Tliey 
gave  him  the  shivers,  he  said,  they  were  so  like  human  cries. 
This  put  it  into  our  heads  to  go  again  ourselves,  which  we  had 
not  done  since  that  first  time.  How  curiously  events  ai'e  brought 
about ! 

Leaping  the  last  stile,  the  Torr  was  right  before  us  at  the 
oi:)posite  side  of  the  large  field,  the  tops  of  its  chimneys  and  its 
towering  sugar-loaf  tower  showing  out  white  in  the  moonlight. 
The  wind  was  high,  blowing  in  gusts  from  the  south-west. 

"I  say,  Johnny,  it's  just  the  night  for  witches.  Whirr  !  how 
it  sweeps  along  !     They'll  ride  swimmingly  on  their  broomsticks. " 

"The  wind  nmst  have  got  up  suddenly,"  I  answered.  "There 
was  none  to-day.  It  was  too  hot  for  it.  Talking  of  witches  and 
broomsticks.  Tod,  have  you  read " 

He  put  his  arm  out  to  stop  my  words  and  steps,  halting  him- 
self. We  had  been  rushing  on  like  six,  had  traversed  half  the 
field. 

"What's  that,  Johnny  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  whisper.  "  There  "— 
pointing  onwards  at  right  angles.      "  Sometliing's  lying  there." 

Something  undoubtedly  was — lying  on  the  grass.  Was  it  an 
animal  ? — or  a  man  1  It  did  not  look  much  like  either.  We 
stood  motionless,  trying  to  make  the  shape  out. 

"  Tod  !     It  is  a  woman." 

"  Gently,  lad  !     Don't  be  in  a  hurry.     We'll  soon  see." 
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The  liyuro  riiiscd  itself  as  we  approached,  and  stood  confront- 
ing us.  The  hist  i)uli  of  wind  tliat  went  brushing  Ity  niiglit  liavo 
bruslied  nie  down,  in  my  surprise.     It  was  Mrs.  Francis  Katlclilib. 

She  drew  her  grey  cloak  closer  round  her  and  put  lier  iiand 
upon  Tod's  arm.  Ho  went  back  half  a  step:  I'm  nut  sure  but 
ho  thought  it  might  be  her  ghost. 

"Do  not  think  mo  (piite  out  of  my  mind,"  she  said — and  her 
voice  and  manner  were  both  collected.  "  I  have  come  hero 
every  evening  for  nearly  a  week  past  U)  listen  to  the  cries. 
They  have  never  1)een  so  pLiin  as  they  are  to-night.  1  suppose 
the  wind  helps  them." 

"JJut — you — wore  lying  on  the  grass,  Mj-b.  Francis,"  sjiid 
Totl  ;  not  knowing  yet  what  to  make  of  it  all. 

"I  had  put  my  ear  on  the  ground,  wondering  whether  I 
might  not  hear  it  plahier,"  she  replied.      "Listen  1  " 

The  cry  again  !  The  same  painful  wailing  sound  that  wo  heard 
that  otjier  night,  making  one  think  of  I  know  not  what  woe  and 
despair.  AVhen  it  liad  died  away,  she  spoke  further,  her  voice 
very  low. 

"People  are  talkhig  so  nmch  about  the  cries  that  I  strolled 
on  here  some  evenings  ago  to  hear  them  for  myself.  In  my 
mind's  tumult  I  can  hardly  rest  quiet,  once  my  day's  work  is 
done  :  what  does  it  matter  which  way  I  stroll  i — all  ways  are  the 
same  to  me.  Some  people  said  the  sounds  came  from  the  birds, 
some  said  from  witches,  some  from  the  ghost  of  the  man  on  the 
gibbet :  but  tlie  very  hrst  night  I  came  here  I  found  out  what 
thej'  were  really  like — my  husband's  cries." 

"What!"  cried  Tod. 

"And  I  believe  from  my  veiy  soul  that  it  is  his  spirit  that 
cries  !  "  she  went  on,  her  voice  t;iking  as  much  excitement  as  any 
voice,  only  half  raised,  can  take.  "His  spirit  is  unable  to 
rest.  It  is  here,  hovering  about  the  Torr.  Hush  !  there  it 
Comes  again." 

It  was  anything  but  agreeal)le,  I  can  assure  you,  to  stand  in 
that  big  white  moonlit  plain,  listening  to  tho.se  mysterious  cries 
and  to  these  ghostly  suggestions.  Tod  was  listening  with  all  his 
ears. 

"They  are  the  veiy  cries  he  used  to  make  in  his  illness  at  the 
fann,"  sjiid  Mi-s.  Radclirte.  "I  caij't  forget  them.  I  should 
know  them  anywhere.  The  same  sound  of  voice,  the  same  wail 
of  anguish :  I  could  almost  fancy  that  I  hear  tlie  words.     Listen. " 
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It  did  seeiu  like  it.  One  might  have  fancied  that  his  name 
was  rejieated  with  a  cry  for  lielp.  "Help  !  Frank  Radclitfe  ! 
Help  I  "  But  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  when  the  nerves  are 
strung  up  to  concert  pitch,  imagination  plays  us  all  sorts  of 
impossible  tricks. 

"I'll  be  shot  if  it's  not  like  Frank  Radcliffe's  voice!"  ex- 
claimed Tod,  breaking  the  silence.     "And  calling  out,  too." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Francis.  "I  shall  not  be  able  to 
bear  this  long  :  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  it  to  the  world.  When 
I  say  that  you  have  recognized  his  voice  also,  they  will  be  less 
likely  to  mock  at  me  as  a  lunatic.  David  did,  when  I  told  him. 
At  least,  I  could  make  no  im^jression  on  him." 

Tod  was  lying  down  with  his  ear  to  the  ground.  But  he  soon 
got  up,  saying  he  could  not  hear  so  well. 

"Did  Stephen  kill  him,  do  you  think  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  dread 
whisper,  drawing  closer  to  us.  "Why,  else,  should  his  poor 
uncpiiet  spirit  haunt  the  region  of  the  Torr  ?  " 

"It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  spirits  calling  out  in  a 
human  voice,"  said  Tod.  "The  popular  belief  is,  that  they 
mostly  appear  in  dumb  show." 

He  quitted  us,  as  he  spoke,  and  went  about  the  field  with 
slow  steps,  halting  often  to  look  and  listen.  The  trees  around 
the  Torr  in  particular  seemed  to  attract  his  attention,  by  the 
length  of  time  he  stared  up  at  them.  Or,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
at  the  tops  of  the  chimneys  :  or  perhaps  at  the  tapering  tower. 
We  waited  in  nearly  the  same  spot,  shivering  and  listening. 
But  the  sounds  never  came  so  distinctly  again  :  I  think  the  wind 
had  spent  itself. 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  weight  to  have  to  carry  about  with  me,"  said 
poor  Annet  Radclitfe  as  we  walked  homewards.  ' '  And  oh  ! 
what  will  be  the  ending  ?    Will  it  be  heard  always  1  " 

I  had  never  seen  Tod  so  thoughtful  as  he  was  that  night.  At 
supper  he  put  down  his  knife  and  fork  perpetually  to  fall  into  a 
brown  study  ;  and  I  am  sure  he  never  knew  a  word  of  the  read- 
ing afterwards. 

It  was  some  time  in  the  night,  and  I  was  fast  asleep  and 
dreaming  of  daws  and  magpies,  when  something  shook  my 
shoulder  and  awoke  me.  There  stood  Tod,  his  nightshirt  white 
as  snow  in  the  moonlight. 

"Johnny,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  trying  to  get  daylight  out 
of  that  mystery,  and  I  think  I've  done  it." 
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"  What  mystery  ?     What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"The  mystery  of  tlio  cries.  They  don't  come  from  Francis 
R-Klclitle's  ghost,  but  from  Francis  Iiimself.  His  yhost !  When 
that  poor  soft  creature  was  talkinj,'  of  the  ghost,  1  shoukl  liavc 
Bi)lit  witli  laughter  but  for  her  distress." 

"  From  Francis  liimsclf  !     Wliat  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Stephen  has  got  him  shut  up  in  tliat  tower," 

"Alivo?" 

"Alive!  Go  along,  Johnny!  You  don't  sui)posc  he'd  keep 
him  there  if  he  were  dead.  Those  cries  we  heard  to-niglit  were 
human  cries  ;  words  ;  and  that  was  a  human  voice  uttering  them, 
us  my  cars  and  senses  told  mo  ;  and  my  brain  has  been  in  a 
nniddle  ever  since,  all  sleep  gone  clean  out  of  it.  Just  now, 
turning  and  twi.sting  po.s.sibilities  about,  tlic  .solution  of  the 
mystery  came  over  me  like  a  Hash  of  liglitning.  Ste  has  got 
Frank  shut  up  in  the  Torr." 

He,  standing  there  upright  by  the  bed,  and  I,  digging  my 
elbow  into  the  counteriiane  and  resting  my  cheek  on  my  hand, 
gazed  at  one  another,  the  perplexity  of  our  faces  showing  out 
strongly  in  the  moonlight, 


IV. 

]Mk.  Dufkham  the  surgeon  stood  making  up  pills  and  jiowdei'S 
in  his  surgery  at  Cliurch  Dykely,  the  mahogany  counter  before 
iiim,  the  shelves  tilled  with  glass  bt)ttles  of  coloured  liipiids 
behind  him.  Weighing  out  grains  of  this  and  that  in  the  small 
scales  that  rested  beside  the  large  ones,  both  sets  at  the  end  of 
the  counter,  was  he,  and  measuring  out  drops  with  a  critical  eye. 
The  day  [)romised  tf>  be  piping-hot,  and  his  sunnner  house-coat, 
of  slate-coloured  twill,  was  thrown  back  on  his  shoulders.  Spare 
and  wily  little  man  though  he  was,  he  felt  the  heat.  He  was 
rather  wondering  that  no  patients  had  come  in  yet,  for  people 
knew  that  this  was  the  time  to  catch  him,  ])efore  he  started  on 
liis  rounds,  and  he  generally  had  an  influx  on  Mondaj'  moniing. 

Visitor  the  first.  The  surgery-door,  standing  close  to  the  open 
front  one,  was  tapped  at,  and  a  tall,  bony  woman  entered, 
dressed  in  a  big  straw  bonnet  with  prinu'ose  ribbons,  a  blue 
cotton  gown  and  cotton  shawl.  Eunice  Gibbon,  Mre.  Stcjiheu 
Radcliffe's  sistor. 

"(iood-moming,  Mr.  Dutliiam,  "  she  said,  lodging  her  basket 
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on  the  counter.  "  I'm  frightfully  out  o'  sorts,  sir,  and  think  1 
slian't  be  right  till  I've  took  a  bottle  or  two  o'  physic." 

"  Sit  clown,"  said  tlie  doctor,  coming  in  front  of  the  counter, 
preparatory  to  inquiring  into  the  symptoms. 

She  sat  down  in  one  of  the  two  chairs :  and  Duffham,  after 
sundry  questions,  told  her  that  her  liver  was  out  of  order.  She 
answered  that  she  could  have  told  him  that,  for  nothing  but 
"liver"  was  ever  the  matter  with  her.  He  went  behind  the 
counter  again  to  make  up  a  bottle  of  some  delectable  stuff  good 
for  the  complaint,  and  Eunice  sat  waiting  for  it,  when  the 
surgery-door  was  pushed  open  with  a  whirl  and  a  bang,  and  Tod 
and  I  burst  in.  To  see  Eunice  Gibbon  there,  took  us  aback.  It 
seemed  a  very  curious  coincidence,  considering  what  we  had 
come  about. 

"Well,  young  gentlemen,"  quoth  Duffham,  looking  rather 
surprised,  and  detecting  our  slight  discomfiture,  "does  either  if 
you  want  my  services  ? ' 

"Yes,"  said  Tod,  boldly  ;  "  Johnny  does  :  he  has  a  headache. 
We'll  wait,  Mr.  Duffham." 

Leaning  on  the  counter,  Ave  watched  the  progress  of  the 
making-up  in  silence,  Duffham  exchanging  a  few  words  with 
Eunice  Gibbon  at  intervals.  Suddenly  he  opened  upon  a  subject 
that  caused  Tod  to  give  me  a  private  dig  with  his  elbow. 

"And  how  were  the  cries  last  night  1 "  asked  Duffham.  "Did 
you  hear  much  of  them  ? " 

"There  was  no  cries  last  night,"  answered  Eunice — which 
brought  me  another  dig  from  Tod.  "  But  wasn't  the  wind  high  I 
It  went  shrieking  round  the  Torr  like  so  many  mad  cats.  Two 
spoonfuls  twice  a-day,  did  you  say,  sir  ?  " 

"Three  times  a-day.  I  am  putting  the  directions  on  the 
bottle.     You  will  soon  feel  better." 

"I've  been  subject  to  these  bilious  turns  all  my  life,"  she  said, 
speaking  to  me  and  Tod.  "  But  I  don't  know  when  I've  had  as 
bad  a  one  as  this.     Thank  ye,  sir." 

Taking  the  bottle  of  physic,  she  put  it  into  her  basket,  said 
good-morning,  and  went  away.  Duffham  came  to  the  front,  and 
Tod  jumped  on  the  counter  and  sat  there  facing  us,  his  long  legs 
dangling.     I  had  taken  one  of  the  chairs. 

"Mr.  Duffham,  what  do  you  think  we  have  come  about?" 
began  Tod,  dropping  his  voice  to  a  mysterious  key.  "Don't you 
go  and  faint  away  when  you  hear  it." 
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*'  Faint  nway  !  "  retorted  old  Dud'liani. 

"I'll  1)0  shot  if  it  would  not  slmuI  some  people  into  a  faint  I 
That  GiMxm  woman  has  just  said  that  no  crios  wen;  to  la;  jicaid 
last  night," 

"Well?" 

"Well,  there  -vrvc,  cries;  jiknty  of  thcni.  And  awful  cries 
they  were.  I,  and  Joluniy,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Kadilille — yes,  she 
was  with  US — stood  in  that  precious  field  listening  to  them  till 
our  blood  ran  cold,  Yo\i  heard  thcni,  you  know,  on  Saturday 
niglit." 

"  Well  I  "  repeated  Dufl'ham,  staring  at  Tod. 

"Look  hero.  Wc  have  found  it  out — and  liavo  come  over  to 
tell  yon— and  to  ask  you  Avhat  can  be  done,"  went  on  Tod 
earnestly,  jumping  off  the  counter  and  ]iutting  his  back  against 
the  door  to  make  sure  of  no  interruption.  *'  Tlie  cries  come  from 
Frank  Kadclitlo.     He  is  not  dead." 

"What?"  shouted  Dufl'liam,  who  had  turned  to  face  Tod  and 
stood  in  the  middle  of  tlie  oil-cloth,  wondering  whether  Tod  was 
demented. 

,  "Frank  is  no  more  dead  than  I  am.  I'd  lay  my  life  upon  it. 
Stephen  Radclifle  has  got  him  sluit  up  in  the  tower;  and  the 
pitet)us  cries  are  his— crying  for  release." 

"Bless  my  heai't  and  mind!"  exclaimed  Dufl'ham,  backing 
right  against  the  big  scales.  "  Frank  Radclifle  alive  and  shut  uji 
in  the  tower  I  But  there's  no  way  to  the  tower.  He  could  not 
be  got  into  it." 

"I  don't  care.  1  know  lu-  is  tlaro.  Tiiat  huzzy,  now  gone 
out,  docs  well  to  say  no  cries  were  abroad  last  night ;  her 
business  is  to  throw  people  olF  the  scent.  But  I  tell  jou,  Dufl'- 
ham, the  cries  never  were  so  loud  or  so  piteous,  and  1  heard 
what  they  said  as  distinctly  as  you  can  hear  me  speak  now. 
•  Helj)  !  Frank  Eadcliffe  !  Help  ! '  they  said.  And  I  swear  the 
voice  was  Frank's  own." 

"  If  ever  1  heard  the  like  of  tiiis  !  "  ejaculated  Duilham.  "  lb 
is  really  not — not  to  be  credited." 

"The  sound  of  the  cries  comes  out  on  the  air  through  the 
openings  in  the  tower,"  ran  on  Tod,  in  excitement.  "Oh,  he  is 
there,  poor  fellow,  safe  enough.  And  to  think  wliat  long  months 
he  has  been  kept  there,  Stephen's  ])ri3oner  I  Twelve.  Twelve, 
as  I'm  alive.  Now,  look  you  hen-,  Dutlham  !  you  arc  staring 
like  an  unbeliever," 
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"It's  not  altogether  tliat — that  1  don't  believe,"  said  Duft'ham, 
whose  wide-open  eyes  were  staring  considerably.  "I  am  think- 
ing what  is  to  be  done  about  it — how  to  set  the  question  at  rest." 

Tod  left  the  door  unguarded  and  flung  himself  into  the  other 
chair.  He  went  over  the  whole  narrative  quietly  :  how  IMrs. 
Frank  RadclifFe — who  had  been  listening  to  the  cries  for  a  week 
I)ast — liad  first  put  liim  inU)  a  puzzle,  how  he  had  then  heard  the 
words  and  tlie  voice,  and  how  the  true  exjjlanation  came  flashing 
into  his  mind  latei".  With  every  sentence,  Duff  ham  grew  more 
convinced,  and  at  last  he  believed  it  as  much  as  we  did. 

"And  now  how  is  he  to  be  got  out  ?"  concluded  Tod. 

Holding  a  council  together,  we  decided  that  the  first  stej)  must 
be  to  get  a  magistrate's  order  to  search  the  Torr.  That  involved 
the  disclosure  of  the  facts  to  the  magistrate — whosoever  he  might 
be.  Mr.  Brandon  was  pitched  upon  :  Dufl'liam  proposed  the 
Squire  at  first ;  but,  as  Tod  pointed  out,  the  Squire  would  bo 
sure  to  go  to  work  in  some  hot  and  lieadlong  manner,  and  per- 
haps ruin  all.  Let  Stephen  Radcliffe  get  only  half  an  inkling  of 
what  was  up,  and  he  might  contrive  to  convey  Frank  to  tlie  ends 
of  the  earth. 

All  three  of  us  started  at  once,  Duflfham  leaving  his  patients 
for  that  one  morning  to  doctor  themselves,  and  found  Mr. 
Brandon  at  breakfast.  He  had  been  distracted  Avitli  face-ache 
all  night,  he  said,  which  caused  him  to  rise  late.  The  snow-white 
table-cloth  was  set  oif  with  flowers  and  plate,  but  the  fare  was 
not  luxurious.  The  silver  jug  held  plenty  of  new  milk,  the  silver 
tea-pot  a  modicum  of  the  weakest  of  tea,  tlie  silver  rack  the 
driest  of  dry  toast.  A  boiled  egg  and  the  butter-dish  remained 
untouclied.  One  of  tlie  Avindows  was  thrown  up  wide  to  the 
summer  air,  and  to  the  scent  from  the  clustering  flower-beds  and 
the  hum  of  the  bees  dipping  over  them  to  sip  their  sweets. 

Breaking  off  little  bits  of  toast,  and  eating  them  slowly,  Mr. 
Brandon  listened  to  the  tale.  He  did  not  take  it  in.  That  was 
check  the  first.  And  he  would  not  grant  a  warrant  to  search  the 
Torr.     That  was  check  the  second. 

' '  Stephen  Radcliffe  is  bad  enough  in  the  way  of  being  sullen 
and  miserly,"  said  he.  "But  as  to  daring  such  a  thing  as  this, 
I  don't  think  he  would.  Pass  his  brother  off  to  the  world  for 
dead,  and  put  him  into  his  house  and  keep  him  there  in  conceal- 
ment!     No.     No  one  of  common  sense  would  believe  it." 

Tod  set  on  again,   giving  our  experience  of  the  past  night, 
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earnestly  protesting  that  ho  had  recognized  Frank's  voice,  and 
heard  tlio  words  it  said— "Help!  Frank  Radcliffc  ! "  He 
addi'd  tliat  Annct  TJadclitfo,  Frank's  widow — or  wife,  whichever 
it  might  turn  out  to  l)e — had  l)een  listening  to  the  cries  for  days 
pftst  and  knew  them  for  her  husband's  :  only  she,  poor  daft; 
woman,  took  them  to  come  from  his  ghost.  Mr.  Brandon  sipped 
his  tea  and  listened.  .Duffham  followed  on:  saying  that  when 
he  heard  the  cries  on  Saturday  night,  in  passing  the  Torr  on  his 
way  from  the  Court,  he  could  then  almost  have  staked  his 
existence  upon  their  being  human  cries,  proceeding  from  some 
human  being  in  distress,  but  for  the  apparent  imjiossiliility  of 
such  a  thing.  And  I  could  see  that  an  impression  was  at  length 
made  on  Mr.  Brandon. 

"If  Stephen  Radclitle  has  done  so  infamous  an  act,  ho  must 
be  more  cruel,  more  daring  than  man  ever  was  yet,"  remarked 
he,  in  answer.  "But  I  must  be  more  satisfied  of  it  before  I  sign 
the  warrant  you  ask  for." 

Well,  there  we  sat,  hammering  at  him.  That  is,  tJioi  did. 
Being  my  guardian,  1  did  not  presume  to  put  in  a  word  edge- 
ways, so  far  as  pressing  him  to  act  went.  In  all  that  he  thought 
right,  and  in  s\nte  of  his  quiet  manner  and  his  squeaky  voice, 
old  Brandon  was  a  firm  man,  not  to  be  turned  by  argument. 

"But  won't  you  grant  this  warrant,  sir  ?"  appealed  Tod  for 
the  tenth  time. 

"  I  ha.ve  told  you,  no,"  he  replied.  "  I  will  not  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  affair.  Jn  any  case,  I  should  not  grant  it  without 
consulting  jour  father ■" 

" Ho  is  so  hot-headed,"  burst  in  Tod.  "  Hed  be  as  likely  as 
not  to  go  ofl" knocking,'  at  the  Torr  door  without  his  hat,  demand- 
ing Frank  Radclitfe." 

"Mr.  Todhetley  was  Frank  Radcliffe's  trustee,  and  he  is  your 
father,  young  man  ;  I  do  not  stir  a  step  in  this  matter  without 
consulting  him,"  returned  old  Brandon,  coolly  persistent. 

Well,  there  was  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  go  back  home  and 
consult  the  pater.  It  seemed  like  a  ngular  damper — and  we 
were  hot  and  tired  besides.  Tod  in  his  enthusiasm  had  pictured 
us  storming  the  Torr  at  mid-day,  armed  with  the  necessary 
authority,  and  getting  out  Frank  at  once. 

Mr.  Brandon  ordered  his  waggonette — a  conveyance  he  did 
not  like,  and  scarcely  ever  used  himself,  leaving  it  to  the  servants 
for  their  errands — and  we  all  drove  back  to  Dyke  Manor,  himself 
Johnny  Ludlow.— IV.  " 
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included.  To  describe  the  astonishment  of  the  pater  when  the 
disclosure  was  made  to  him  would  take  a  strong  pen.  He  rubbed 
his  face,  and  blustered,  and  stared  around,  and  then  told  Tod  he 
was  a  fool. 

"I  know  I  am  in  some  things,"  said  Tod,  as  equably  as  old 
Brandon  could  have  put  it;  "but  I'm  not  in  this.  If  Frank 
Radcliffe  is  not  alive  in  that  tower  of  Stephen's,  and  calling  out 
nightly  for  his  release,  you  may  set  me  down  as  a  fool  to  the  end 
of  my  daj's,    ather. '' 

"  Goodness  bless  us  aU  !  "  cried  the  poor  bewildered  Squire. 
"Do  you  believe  this,  Brandon  ?  " 

Mr.  Brandon  did  not  say  whether  he  believed  it  or  not.  Both 
of  them  shook  their  heads  about  granting  a  Avarrant  :  upon  which, 
Tod  passionately  asked  whether  Francis  Radcliffe  was  to  be  left 
in  the  tower  to  die.  It  was  finally  decided  that  we  should  go  in 
a  body  that  night  to  the  field  again,  so  as  to  give  the  two 
doubters  the  benefit  of  hearing  anything  there  might  be  to  hear. 
And  Mr.  Brandon  stayed  with  us  for  the  day,  telling  his  coachman 
to  come  back  at  night  with  the  small  jiony-gig  to  take  him  home. 

The  moon  was  just  as  bright  as  on  the  previous  night,  and  wo 
started  on  our  expedition  stealthily.  Tod  and  I  went  first  ; 
DufFham  came  strolling  next ;  and  the  Squire  and  Mr.  Brandon 
afterwards.  Should  Stephen  Radcliffe  or  any  of  his  people 
catch  sight  of  the  whole  of  us  moving  together,  lie  might  suspect 
there  was  something  in  the  wind. 

Annet  did  not  make  her  appearance,  which  was  a  great  relief. 
For  we  could  talk  without  restraint  ;  and  it  would  never  have 
done  to  let  her  know  what  we  suspected  :  and  so  raise  wild  hopes 
within  her  that  might  not  be  fulfilled.  ^Ve  knew  later  that  her 
mother  was  at  Pitchley's  Farm  that  evening,  and  it  kept  Annet 
at  home. 

Was  Heaven  interfering  in  Frank's  behalf  ?  It  does  interfere 
for  tlie  oppressed,  you  know ;  ay,  more  often  than  we  heedless 
and  ungrateful  mortals  think  for.  Never  had  the  cries  been  so 
])lain  as  they  were  this  night,  though  there  was  no  wind  to  waft 
them  downwards,  for  the  air  was  perfectly  still  ;  and  the  words 
were  distinctly  heard.     "Help!     Help!     Frank  Radcliffe." 

"Mercy  upon  us!"  exclaimed  the  Squire,  under  his  breath. 
"  The  voice  does  sound  like  Frank's." 

Mr.  Brandon  was  standing  with  his  hand  to  his  ear.  Dufl- 
ham  leaned  on  his  gold-headed  cane,  his  face  lifted  upwards. 
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Tod  stood  l>y  in   ilnil'4i<in  ■    lie  wns  angry  witli  tliciu   f(ir  not 
having  believed  liini  at  liist. 

"I  think  wo  may  grant  a  search-warrant,  SqTu'ro,"  Baid  Mr. 
Brandon. 

"And  send  ohl  Jones  the  constable,  to  execute  it,"  assented 
tlie  S(]iiiro. 

Tod  Hung  back  his  head.  "OKI  Jones  !  I\Iiich  use  lie'd  be  ! 
Why,  father,  Eunice  Gibbon  alone  could  settle  old  Jones  with 
his  shaky  legs.     She'd  pitch  him  out  at  the  tirst  window." 

"Jones  can  take  help,  Joe." 

•  «**** 

It  was  the  breakfast  hour  at  the  Torr,  eight  o'clock.  The 
meal  was  being  taken  in  the  kitchen.  Less  semblance  of 
gentility  than  even  in  the  former  days  was  kept  up  :  all  usages 
of  comfort  and  reliiiement  had  departed  with  old  Mr.  Hadclitl'o 
and  Selina.  Stephen  was  swallowing  his  eggs  and  rashers  of 
bacon  quickly  .  Tuesday  is  Alcestcr  market-day,  and  he  was 
going  in  to  attend  it,  expecting  to  sell  some  of  his  newlj- gathered 
crop  of  hay.  Mrs.  Stephen  sat  opposite  him,  eating  bacon  also  ; 
and  Eunice  Gibbon  stood  at  the  dresser,  mixing  some  meal  for 
the  fattening  of  fowls.  Miserly  though  Stci^hcn  was  by  nature, 
he  liked  a  good  table,  and  took  care  to  have  it. 

"  Could  you  bring  some  starch  home,  master?  "  asked  Eunice, 
turning  her  head  round  to  speak. 

"  Why  can  t  you  get  your  starch  here  '.  '  retorted  Stephen. 

"Well,  it's  a  farthing  less  a  pound  a'.  Alcestcr  than  it  is  at 
Church  Dykely,"  said  Eunice.     "They've  rose  it  here." 

Farthings  were  farthings  in  Stephen's  ej'es,  and  he  supposed 
he  might  as  well  bring  the  starch.  "How  much  is  wanted  of 
it  ?  "  he  growled. 

"  We'd  better  have  a  pound,"  interposed  Becca.  "  Half 
pounds  don't  get  the  benefit  of  the  farthing  :  you  can't  split  a 
f.irthing  in  two.  Shall  you  lie  home  early  ?  "  she  continued  to 
her  husband. 

"  Don't  know.     Not  afore  afternoon." 

"Because  we  shall  want  some  of  the  starch  to-day.  There's 
none  to  go  on  with,  is  there,  Eunice  ?  ' 

"Yes,  there's  a  bit.     I  can  make  it  do." 

"  You'll  have  to  wait  till  you  get  it,"'  remarked  Stephen  as 
he  pushed  his  plate  away  and  rose  from  talile,  "And  mind  you 
don't  forget  to  give  the  pigs  their  dinner." 
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"  What'll  be  wanted  up  there  to-day  ? "  inquired  Becca,  point- 
ing towards  some  invisible  place  over-head,  possibly  intending  to 
indicate  the  to^ver. 

"Nothing  but  dinner,"  said  Stephen.  "What  should  there 
be  ?    I  shall  be  back  afore  tea-time." 

He  went  out  at  the  back-door  as  he  spoke,  gave  a  keen  look 
or  two  around  his  yard  and  premises  generally,  to  see  that  all 
was  right,  and  presently  trotted  away  on  horseback.  A  few 
minutes  later,  Jim,  the  only  regular  man  kept,  was  seen  to  cross 
the  yard  towards  the  lane  with  the  horse  and  cart. 

"Where  be  you  off  to,  Jim?"  demanded  Becca,  stalking  to 
the  door  and  speaking  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 

"  Master  ordered  me  to  go  after  that  load  o'  manure,"  called 
back  Jim,  standing  upright  in  the  cart  and  arresting  the  horse 
for  a  moment. 

"  AVhat,  this  morning  ?  " 

"  It's  what  he  telled  me." 

"Well,  don't  go  and  make  a  day's  work  of  it,"  commanded 
Mrs.  Stephen.    "  There's  a  sight  o'  tilings  a-waiting  to  be  done." 

"I  can't  be  back  afore  two,  hasten  as  I  'ool,"  returned  Jim, 
giving  the  horse  his  head  and  clattering  off. 

"I  wonder  what  the  master  sent  him  to-day  for,  when  he's 
away  himself  ?  "  cried  Becca  to  her  sister,  returning  to  the  table 
in  tlie  kitchen. 

"Well,  he  got  a  message  last  night  to  say  that  if  he  didn't 
send  for  it  away  to-day  it  wouldn't  be  kept  for  him,"  said 
Eunice.  "It's  a  precious  long  way  to  liave  to  go  for  a  load  o' 
manure  !  " 

"  But  then  we  get  it  for  the  fetching  ;  there's  naught  to  pay," 
returned  Becca. 

She  had  begun  to  wash  up  the  l)reakfast-things,  and  when  that 
was  done  she  put  the  kitchen  to  rights.  Eunice  seemed  to  be  at 
all  sorts  of  jobs,  indoors  and  out,  and  went  stalking  about  in 
pattens.  The  furnace  had  been  lighted  in  the  brewhouse,  for 
Eunice  had  a  day's  washing  before  her.  Becca  went  up  to 
make  the  beds,  and  brought  down  sundry  armfuls  of  clothes  for 
the  wash.  About  ten  o'clock  she  appeared  in  the  brewhouse 
with  her  bonnet  and  shawl  on.  Eunice  was  standing  at  the  tub 
in  her  pattens,  rubbing  away  at  the  steaming  soap-suds. 

"Why,  where  be  you  going?"  she  exclaimed  in  evident 
surprise. 
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"I'm  a-going  over  to  Dick's  to  fetch  Beccy,"  replied  Mrs. 
Stephen.  "It's  a  lung  while  since  she  was  here.  Ste  don't  caro 
to  see  children  about  tho  place.  The  child  shall  stop  to  dinner 
with  us  and  can  go  homo  by  herself  in  the  afternoon.  What's 
the  matter  now,  Eunice  Gibbon  V    Don't  it  please  ye  '(  " 

"Oh,  it  jileases  me  well  enough,"  returned  Eunice,  who  was 
looking  anything  hat  pleased,  and  splashing  both  hands  des- 
perately about  in  the  water,  over  one  of  Stephen's  coloured 
cotton  handkerchiefs.  "The  child  can  come,  and  welcome,  for 
me.     'Tain't  that." 

"  It's  somo'at  else  then,"  remarked  Becca. 

"  Well,  I'd  wanted  to  get  a  bit  o'  talk  with  ye,"  said  Eunice. 
"That's  what  it  is.  The  master's  s;ife  oil',  and  it  was  a  good 
opportunity  for  it." 

"What  about  r' 

Eunice  Gibbon  took  her  hands  out  of  the  soap-suds  and  rested 
them  on  the  sides  of  the  tub,  while  she  answered — coming  to  the 
point  at  once. 

"I've  been  a-thinking  that  I  can't  stop  on  here,  Becca.  I 
hain't  at  ease.  Many  a  night  lately  I  have  laid  awake  over  it. 
If  anything  comes  out  about — you  know  what — we  might  all  of 
us  get  into  trouble." 

"  No  fear,"  said  Becca. 

"Well,  I  says  there  is  fear.  Folks  have  talked  long  enough  ; 
but  it  strikes  me  they  won't  be  satished  with  talking  much 
longer :  they'll  be  searching  out.  Only  yesterday  morning  when 
I  was  waiting  at  Duftham's  while  he  mixed  up  the  stuff,  he  must 
begin  upon  it.  'Did  ye  hear  the  cries  last  night?'  says  he — or 
something  u'  that.  '  No,'  says  I  in  answer  ;  'there  was  none  to 
hear,  only  the  wind. '  Them  two  young  gents  from  the  Manor 
was  there,  cocking  up  their  ears  at  the  words,     /see  'em." 

Rebecca  Radcliffe  remained  silent.  Truth  to  tell,  she  and 
Stephen  were  getting  afraid  of  the  cries  themselves.  That  is,  of 
what  the  cries  might  result  in. 

"He  ought  to  be  got  away,"  resumed  Eunice. 
"  But  there's  no  means  o'  getting  him  away." 
"Well,  I  can't  feel  comfortable,  Becca  ;  not  safe,  you  know. 
So  don't  you  and  the  master  be  put  out  if  I  walks  myself  off  one 
o'  these  here  first  fine  ihiys.     When  I  come  here,  1  didn't  bargain 
for  nothing  o'  this  soil." 

"There's  no  danger  of  ill  turning  up,"  flashed  Becca,  braving 
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out  the  matter  with  scorn.  "The  cries  is  took  to  come  from 
tlie  birds  :  who  is  to  pick  up  any  other  notion,  d'ye  suppose  1 
I'll  tell  ye  what  it  is,  Eunice  :  that  jaundiced  liver  of  yours  is 
tormenting  you.     You'll  be  afeared  next  of  your  own  shadda." 

"Perhaps  it  is,"  acknowledged  Eunice,  dropping  the  argument 
and  resuming  her  rubbing.  ' '  I  know  tliat  precious  physic  of 
old  Dutfham's  is  upsetting  me.  It's  the  nausiousest  stuff  I  ever 
took." 

Mrs.  Stei)]ien  stalked  out  of  the  kitchen  and  betook  herself 
across  the  fields,  towards  her  brother's.  Bichard  Gibbon  had 
succeeeded  to  his  late  father's  post  of  gamekeeper  to  the 
Chavasses.  The  gamekeeper's  lodge  was  moi'e  than  a  mile  away ; 
and  Mrs.  Stephen  strode  off,  out  of  sight,  unconscious  of  what 
was  in  store  for  the  Torr. 

Eunice  went  on  with  her  washing,  deep  in  thought.  She  had 
fully  made  up  her  mind  to  quit  the  Torr  ;  but  slie  meant  to 
break  the  fact  by  degrees  to  its  master  and  mistress.  Di'ying 
her  hands  for  the  temporary  purpose  of  stirring-up  and  putting 
more  slack  on  the  furnace  fire,  she  was  interrupted  by  a  gentle 
ring  at  the  front-door  bell. 

"  Why,  wlio  on  earth's  that  ?  "  she  exclaimed  aloud.  "  Oh,  it 
must  be  Lizzy,"  with  a  flash  of  recollection  :  "  she  sent  word  she 
should  be  over  to-day  or  to-morrow.  How  early  she  have  got 
here  I  " 

Free  of  all  suspicion,  glancing  at  no  ill,  Eunice  went  through 
the  passages  and  opened  the  front-door.  Quite  a  small  crowd  of 
people  stood  there,  and  one  or  two  of  them  pushed  in  imme- 
diately. Mr.  Duffham,  Tod,  I,  the  Squire,  old  Jones,  and  old 
Jones's  man,  who  was  young,  and  active  on  his  legs.  The 
Squire  ivonld  come,  and  we  were  unable  to  hinder  him. 

"In  the  Queen's  name  !"  cried  old  Jones — who  always  used 
that  formula  on  state  occasions.  And  Eunice  Gibbon  screamed 
long  and  loud. 

To  oppose  our  entrance  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  We  had 
entered  and  could  not  be  thrust  back  again.  Eunice  took  to  her 
heels  up  the  passage,  and  confronted  us  at  the  parlour-door  with 
a  pair  of  tongs.  Duffham  and  Tod  disarmed  her,  She  then  flew 
to  the  kitchen,  sat  down,  and  v.ent  into  hysterics.  Old  Jones 
read  out  the  authority  for  the  search,  but  she  only  screamed 
the  louder. 

They  left  her  to  get  out  of  the  screaming  at  her  leisure,  and 
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went  up,  seeking  the  eutmnco  to  the  tower.  It  was  found  with- 
out nuicli  ililUculty  :  Tod  was  tlio  one  to  see  it  fii-st.  A  suiull 
door  (only  discovered  by  Stephen  R.'idclino  since  lii.s  f.illier's 
dojvth,  us  we  heard  Liter)  led  fri>iii  a  dark  and  unused  lumber- 
room  to  the  naiTow  stairs  of  the  tower.  In  its  uppermost  com- 
partment, H  little,  round  den,  sat  Frank  Radclille,  chained  to 
the  wall. 

Not  at  once  could  we  lake  in  the  features  of  the  scene  ;  for, 
fill  the  light  came  in  through  the  one  long  narrow  opening,  a 
framed  loophole  without  glass,  that  was  set  in  the  deep  round 
wall  of  the  tower.  A  mattress  was  spread  on  the  floor,  with  a 
pilluw  and  blankets  ;  one  chair  stood  close  to  a  box  that  served 
for  a  table,  on  which  he  no  doubt  eat  his  meals,  for  there  were 
plates  and  food  on  it  ;  another  box,  its  lid  open,  was  in  a  corner, 
and  on  the  other  chair  sat  Frank.  Tliat  was  every  earthly 
article  the  place  contained.  It  was  througii  that  ojjcning — yuu 
cjuld  not  call  it  a  window — that  Frank's  cries  for  help  had  gone 
forth  to  the  air.  There  he  sat,  the  chain  round  his  waist,  turninjr 
his  amazed  eyes  upon  us. 

And  raving  mad,  you  ask  ?  No.  He  was  all  skin  and  bone, 
and  his  fair  hair  hung  down  like  that  of  a  wild  man  of  the  wood.s, 
but  he  was  as  sane  as  you  or  I.  He  rose  up,  the  chain  clanking, 
and  then  we  saw  that  it  was  long  enough  to  admit  of  his  moving 
about  to  any  part  of  the  den. 

"Oh,  God  bless  you,  Frank  ! — we  have  come  to  release  you,' 
burst  f(jrth  the  Sijuire,  impetuously  seizing  both  his  hands. 
"God  help  you,  my  poor  lad  1  "  And  Frank,  what  with  surprise 
and  the  not  being  over  stout,  bui-st  into  joyous  tears. 

The  ingenious  scheme  of  hiking  jiosscssion  of  Frank,  and 
representing  him  as  dead,  that  he  might  enjoy  all  the  money, 
had  occurred  to  Stephen  Ridclifl'e  when  he  found  Frank  was 
recovering  under  Dr.  Dale's  treatment.  During  the  visits 
Stephen  paid  to  London  at  that  time,  he  and  Pitt,  Dr.  Dale's 
head  man,  became  very  intimate  :  and  when  Pitt  was  discharged 
from  Dr.  Dale's  they  grew  more  so.  Stephen  Radcliffo  would 
not  perhaps  have  done  any  harm  to  Frank  in  the  shape  of  poison 
or  a  dagger,  being  no  more  of  a  killer  and  slayer  of  men  than 
were  his  neighbours  ;  but  to  kee])  him  concealed  in  the  Torr,  so 
as  to  reap  the  beneht  himself  of  all  the  money,  he  looked  upon 
as  a   very  venial   crime    indeed — quite   justitiable,    so   to   say. 
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Especially,  if  he  could  escape  being  found  out.  And  this  fine 
scheme  he  perfected  and  put  in  practice,  and  successfully  carried 
through. 

How  much  of  it  he  confided  to  Pitt,  or  how  much  he  did  not, 
will  never  be  known.  Certain  it  was,  that  Pitt  wrote  the  letter 
announcnig  Frank's  death  ;  though  we  could  not  find  out  that  he 
had  helped  it  in  any  other  way.  But  a  very  curious  coincidence 
attended  the  affiiir ;  one  that  aided  Stephen's  plans  materially ; 
and  but  for  its  happening  I  do  not  see  that  they  could  have 
succeeded  when  inquiries  were  made.  In  the  London  house 
where  Stephen  lodged  (Gibraltar  Terrace,  that  I  and  the  Squire 
had  a  two  days'  hunt  to  find)  there  came  to  live  a  young  man, 
Avho  was  taken  ill  close  upon  his  entrance  with  a  malady  arising 
from  his  habits  of  drinking.  Pitt,  coming  often  to  Gibraltar 
Terrace  then  Avith  Stephen  Radcliffe,  took  to  attend  on  the 
young  man  out  of  good  nature,  doing  for  him  all  that  could  be 
done.  It  was  this  young  man  who  died,  and  was  buried  in 
Finchley  Cemetery  ;  and  of  whose  death  the  landlady  Avith  the 
faded  face  and  black  silk  apron  spoke  to  the  Squire,  thereby 
establishing  in  our  minds  the  misai^prehension  that  it  was 
Francis  Radcliffe.  Stephen  did  not  take  Frank  to  the  lodgings 
at  all ;  he  brought  him  straight  down  to  the  Torr  when  he  was 
released  from  Dr.  Dale's,  taking  care  to  get  oat  at  a  remote 
countiy  station  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  where  his  own  gig,  con- 
veyed thither  by  Becca,  was  in  waiting.  He  laid  his  plans  well, 
that  crafty  Stephen  !  And,  once  he  had  got  Frank  securely  into 
that  upper  den,  he  might  just  have  kept  him  there  for  life,  but 
for  that  blessed  outlet  in  the  wall,  and  no  one  been  any  the 
wiser. 

Stephen  Radcliffe  did  not  bargain  for  that.  It  nearly  always 
happens  that  in  doing  an  ill  deed  we  overreach  ourselves  in 
some  fatal  way.  Knowing  that  no  sound,  though  it  were  loud 
enough  to  awaken  the  seven  sleei:)ers,  could  penetrate  from  that 
upper  room  through  the  massive  walls  of  the  house,  and  be  heard 
below,  Stephen  thought  his  secret  was  safe,  and  that  Frank 
might  call  out,  if  he  would,  until  Doomsday.  It  never  occurred 
to  him  that  the  cries  could  get  out  tlnough  that  unglazed  wmdow 
in  the  tower  wall,  and  set  the  neighbourhood  agog  with  curiosity. 
They  did,  however :  and  Stephen,  whatever  amount  of  dread  it 
might  have  brought  his  heart,  was  unable  to  stop  them.  Xot 
until  Frank  had  been  for  some  months  chained  in  his  den,  did  it 
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occur  to  liiinsclf  to  iiiako  those  cries,  so  hopeless  was  he  of  tht-ir 
being  heard  below  to  any  good  jiurposc.  But  one  winter  night 
when  the  wind  was  howling  outside,  and  the  sound  of  it  came 
l)o()niing  into  his  ears  through  the  window,  it  struck  him  that  lio 
might  be  heard  through  tliat  very  opening  ;  and  from  that  time 
his  voice  was  raised  in  supplication  evening  after  evening. 
Stephen  could  do  nothing.  He  dared  not  brick  the  opening  up 
lest  some  suspicion  or  otlier  should  be  excited  outside  ;  he  could 
not  remove  Frank,  for  there  was  no  other  secret  room  to  remcjvo 
him  to,  or  where  his  cries  would  not  have  been  luard  below. 
He  ordered  Frank  to  be  still  :  he  threatened  him  ;  he  once  Imik 
a  horsewhip  to  him  and  laid  it  about  his  shoulders.  All  in  vain. 
When  Frank  was  alone,  his  cries  for  release  never  ceased. 
Stephen  and  his  household  put  it  upon  the  birds  and  the  Mind, 
and  what  not ;  but  they  grew  to  dread  it  :  and  Stephen,  even  at 
this  time,  of  discovery,  was  perpetually  ransacking  his  brains  for 
some  safe  means  of  departing  for  Canada  and  carrying  Frank 
with  him.  The  difficulty  lay  in  conveying  Frank  out  of  the  Torr 
and  away.  The)'  might  drug  him  for  the  bare  exit,  l)ut  they 
could  not  keeji  him  perpetually  drugged  ;  they  could  not  hinder 
him  coming  in  Contact  with  his  fellow-men  on  the  journey  and 
transit,  and  Frank  had  a  tongue  in  his  head.  No  :  Stephen  saw 
no  hope,  no  safety,  but  in  keeping  him  where  he  was. 

"  But  how  could  you  allow  your.self  to  be  brought  up  here  ? — 
and  fastened  to  a  stake  in  this  shameful  fashion  ? "  was  nearly 
tjie  first  question  of  the  Squire  when  he  could  collect  his  senses  : 
and  he  asked  it  with  just  a  touch  of  temper,  for  he  was  beginning 
to  tlunk  that  Frank,  in  permitting  it,  must  have  been  as  simple 
as  the  fool  in  a  tmvelling  circus. 

"He  got  me  up  by  stratagem,"  answered  Frank,  tossing  his 
long  hair  back  from  his  face.  '*  While  we  were  sitting  at  supper 
the  night  we  arrived  here,  he  began  talking  about  the  wonderful 
discovery  he  had  made  of  the  staircase  and  opening  to  the  tower. 
Naturally  I  was  interested  ;  and  when  Stephen  pro2)osed  to  sIkjw 
it  me  at  once,  I  assented  gladly.  Becca  came  with  us,  saying 
she'd  carry  the  candle.  We  got  up  here,  and  were  all  three 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  tloor,  just  where  we  are  standing 
now,  when  I  suddenly  had  a  chain — this  chain— slii>ped  round 
my  waist,  and  found  myself  fastened  to  the  wall,  a  prisoner." 

"But  why  did  you  come  to  the  Torr  at  all?"  stamped  the 
Squire,  while  old  Jones  stretched  out  his  hands,  as  if  putting 
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imaginary  hanJcuffa  on  Stephen's.  "Why  did  you  not  go  at 
once  to  your  own  home — or  come  to  us  ?  When  you  knew  you 
were  gomg  to  leave  Dale's,  why  didn't  you  write  to  say  so  ? " 

"  When  events  are  past  and  gone  we  perceive  the  mistakes 
we  have  made,  though  we  do  not  see  them  at  the  time,"  answered 
Fi'ank,  turnuig  his  blue  eyes  from  one  to  the  other  of  us.  "Dr. 
Dale  did  not  wish  me  to  quit  his  house  quite  so  soon  ;  though  I 
was  perfectly  well,  he  said  another  month  there  would  be  best 
for  me.  I,  however,  was  anxious  to  get  away,  more  eager  for  it 
than  I  can  tell  you — which  was  only  natural.  Steplien  whispered 
to  me  that  he  would  accomplish  it,  but  that  I  must  put  myself 
entirely  in  his  hands,  and  not  write  to  any  one  down  here  about 
it.  He  got  me  out,  sooner  than  I  had  thought  for :  sooner,  as 
he  declared,  than  he  had  thought  for  himself  ;  and  he  said'  we 
must  break  the  news  to  Annet  very  cautiously,  for  she  was  any- 
thing but  strong.  He  proposed  to  take  me  to  the  Torr  for  the 
first  night  of  my  return,  and  give  me  a  bed  there ;  and  the 
following  day  the  communication  could  be  made  to  Annet  at 
Pitchley's  Farm,  and  then  I  might  follow  it  as  soon  as  I  pleased. 
It  all  seemed  to  me  feasible  ;  quite  the  right  way  of  going  to 
work ;  in  fact,  the  only  way  :  I  thanked  Stephen,  and  came 
down  here  with  him  in  all  confidence." 

"Good  patience!"  cried  the  Squire.  "And  you  had  no 
suspicions,  Frank  Radclifte  ! — knowing  what  Steplien  was  1  " 

"I  never  knew  he  would  do  such  a  dastardly  deed  as  this. 
How  could  I  know  it  ? " 

"Oh,  come  along  !  "  returned  the  Squire,  beginning  to  stumble 
down  the  narrow,  dark  stairs.     "  We'll  have  the  law  of  him." 

The  key  of  the  chain  had  been  found  hanging  on  a  nail  outside 
the  door,  out  of  poor  Frank's  reach.  He  was  soon  free  ;  but 
staggered  a  little  when  he  began  to  descend  the  stairs.  Dufi'ham 
laid  hold  of  him  behind,  and  Tod  went  before. 

"Thank  God!  thank  God!"  he  broke  out  with  reverent 
emotion,  when  the  bright  sun  burst  upon  him  through  the 
windows,  after  passing  the  dark  lumber-room.  ' '  1  feared  I 
might  never  see  full  dayliglit  again." 

"Have  you  any  clothes  ?"  asked  Dufi'ham.  "This  coat's  in 
rags." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  or  not,"  I'eplied 
Fx-ank.  "The  coat  is  all  I  have  had  upon  me  since  coming 
here." 
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"Becca'a  a  beast,'  jjut  in  Tod.  "And  I  hope  Stephen  will 
have  his  neck  stretched." 

Eunice  Cibbun  was  nowhere  to  bo  seen  l)elow.  The  premises 
were  deserted.  She  had  made  a  rush  to  her  brother's,  the 
gamekeeper's  lodge,  to  wani  lieeca  of  what  was  taking  place. 
Wo  stiirted  for  Dyke  ISIanor,  Frank  in  our  midst,  leaving  the 
Torr,  and  its  household  gods,  including  the  cackling  fowls  and 
the  dinnerless  pigs,  to  their  fate.  Mr.  Brandon  met  us  at  the 
second  held,  and  he  took  Frank's  hand  in  silence. 

"  God  bless  you,  lad  !     So  you  have  been  shut  up  there  !  " 

"  And  chanied  to  a  stake  in  the  wall,"  o'ied  the  Sipiire. 

"  Well,  It  seems  perfectly  nicredible  that  such  a  tiling  should 
Uike  place  ni  these  later  days.  It  reads  like  an  episode  of  the 
dark  ages.  ' 

"  Won't  we  pay  out  Master  Radclifi'e  for  't  !  "  put  in  old  Jones, 
at  Avork  with  his  imaginary  handcufl's  again.  "  I  slmuld  say,  for 
my  part,  it  'ud  be  a'aiost  a  case  o'  transportation  to  Botany  Bay." 

Frank  Radclitle  was  ensconced  within  Dyke  Manor  (sending 
Mrs.  Todhetley  nito  hysterics,  for  she  had  known  nothing),  and 
Dull'liam  undertook  the  task  of  breaking  it  to  Frank's  wife. 
Frank,  when  his  hair  should  have  been  trinnned  up  a  little,  was 
to  put  himself  into  a  borrowed  coat  and  to  follow  on  presently. 

Pitchley's  Farm  and  Pitchley's  roses  lay  hot  and  bright  under 
the  summer  sunshine.  Mr.  Dutiham  went  straight  in,  and 
looked  about  for  its  mistress.  In  the  sitting-rooms,  in  the 
kitchen,  in  the  dany  :  he  and  his  cane,  and  could  not  sec  her. 

"Missis  have  stepped  out,  sir,"  said  Sally,  wlio  was  scrubbing 
tlie  kitchen  table.     "  A  fearful  headache  she  have  got  to-day." 

"  A  headache,  has  she  !  "  responded  Duflham. 

'*  I  don't  think  she's  never  without  one,"  remarked  Sally, 
dij!ping  her  brusli  into  the  saucer  of  white  sand. 

"Where's  Mr.  Skate?" 

"Him?     Oh,  he  Vje  gone  over  to  Alcester  market,  sir.  ' 

"You  go  ;ind  find  your  mistress,  Sally,  and  say  I  particularly 
wish  to  speak  with  her.  Tell  her  that  1  have  some  very  good 
news  for  her." 

Sally  left  her  brush  and  her  sand,  and  went  out  with  the 
message.  The  doctor  strolled  into  the  best  ])arlour,  and  cribbed 
one  of  the  many  roses  intruding  their  lilooming  beauty  into  the 
open  window.  Mr.  Duflham  had  to  exercise  his  patience.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  ho  waited  half-an  hour. 
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Annet  came  in  at  last,  saying  how  sorry  she  was  to  have  kept 
him  :  she  had  stepped  over  to  see  their  carter's  wife,  who  was 
ill,  and  Sally  had  only  just  found  her.  She  wor3  her  morning 
gown  of  black  and  white  print,  with  the  small  net  widow's  cap 
on  her  bright  hair.  But  for  the  worn  look  in  her  face,  the  sad 
eyes,  slie  was  just  as  pretty  as  ever  ;  and  Dufl'ham  thought  so. 

"Sally  says  you  have  some  good  news  for  me,"  she  observed 
with  a  poor,  faint  smile.  "It  must  be  a  joke  of  yours,  Mr. 
Duli'ham.     There's  no  news  that  could  be  good  for  me." 

"Wait  till  you  hear  it,"  said  he.  "You  have  had  a  fortune 
left  you  I  It  is  so  good,  Mrs.  Frank  Radcliffe,  that  I'm  afraid 
to  tell  you.  Y"ou  may  go  into  a  fit ;  or  do  some  other  foolish 
thing," 

' '  Indeed  no.     Nothing  can  ever  have  much  effect  on  me  again. " 

"Don't  you  make  too  sure  of  that,"  said  Duffham.  "You've 
never  felt  quite  sure  about  tliat  death  of  your  husband,  up  at 
Dales,  have  you  1  Thought  there  was  something  queer  about  it 
—eh  ? " 

"Yes,"  she  said.     "  I  have  thought  it." 

"Well,  some  of  us  have  been  looking  into  it  a  little.  And 
we  find — in  short,  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that — that  Frank  did  die." 

"  Oh  !  " — her  hands  lifting  themselves  in  agitation — "  wliat  is 
it,  sir  1  You  have  come  to  disclose  to  me  that  my  husband  was 
murdered. " 

"The  contrariness  of  woman!"  exclaimed  Duffham,  givinji 
the  floor  a  thump  with  his  cane.  "  ^^'hy,  Mrs.  Frank  Radcliffe, 
I  told  you  as  plainly  as  I  could  speak,  that  it  was  good  news  I 
brought.  So  good,  that  I  hardly  thought  you  could  bear  it  with 
equanimity'.     Your  husband  was  not  murdered." 

Poor  Annet  never  answered  a  word  to  this.  She  only  gazed 
at  him. 

"And  our  opinion  is  that  Frank  did  not  die  at  all ;  at  Dale's, 
or  elsewhere.  Some  of  us  think  he  is  alive  still,  and — now  don't 
you  drop  down  in  a  heap." 

"Please  go  on,"  she  breathed,  turning  whiter  than  her  own 
cap.      "I — shall  not  drop  down." 

"We  have  reason  to  think  it,  Mrs.  Frank.  To  thmk  that  he 
is  alive,  and  well,  and  as  sane  in  mind  as  you'd  wish  him  to  be. 
We  believe  it,  ma'am  ;  we  all  but  know  it." 

She  let  her  head  faU  back  in  the  chair,  "You,  I  feel  sure, 
would  not  tell  me  tliic  unless  you  had  good  grounds  for  it,  Mr, 
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PulTIi.ini.  Oil,  if  it  may  but  bo  so  !  Tut— then  — wliat  of  tlioso 
cries  that  we  heanl  ? "  slie  added,  recollecting  them.  "I  am 
sure  they  were  his." 

"Very  likely.  Stephen  may  have  had  him  shut  up  in  the 
tower,  and  Frank  cried  (mt  to  let  the  world  know  ho  was  there. 
Oh,  I  dare  say  that  was  it.  I  should  nut  wonder,  INIrs.  Frank, 
but  your  husband  may  bo  here  to-day." 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  face  lightening,  hands  trembling.  She 
had  caught  sight  through  the  window  of  a  small  knot  of  people 
uppruaching  the  house-door,  and  she  recognized  the  cut  of  Frank's 
fair  Saxon  face  amongst  them,  and  the  gleam  of  his  golden  hair. 
Dufl'ham  knew  no  more  till  she  was  in  Frank's  arms,  sobbing 
and  ciying. 

Ring  I  knock  !  shake  !  Shake  !  knock  !  ring  !  It  was  at  the 
front-door  of  the  Torr,  and  old  Jones  was  doing  it.  He  had 
gone  there  to  apprehend  Stephen  Radclitfe,  a  whole  posse  of  us 
at  his  tail — whore  we  had  no  business  to  be — and  the  handcutis 
in  his  side-pocket. 

By  the  afternoon  of  the  day  just  told  of,  the  parish  was  up  in 
arms.  Had  Frank  Radclifl'e  really  risen  from  the  dead,  it  could 
scarcely  have  caused  more  commotion.  David  Skate,  for  one, 
■was  frightened  nearly  out  of  his  senses.  Getting  in  from  Alcester 
market,  Sally  accosted  him,  as  he  was  crossing  the  yard,  turning 
round  from  the  pump  to  do  it,  where  she  was  washing  the 
summer  cabbage  for  dinner. 

"The  master  be  in  there,  sir." 

"  What  master?"  asked  David,  halting  on  the  way. 

'•^Vhy,  the  master  hisself,  Mr.  Frajik.  He  be  come  back 
again." 

To  hear  that  a  dead  man  has  "  come  back  "  again  and  is  then 
in  the  house  you  are  about  to  enter,  Avould  astonish  most  of  us. 
David  Skate  sUired  at  Sally,  as  if  he  thought  she  had  boon  making 
free  with  the  cider  barrel.  At  that  moment,  Frank  appeared  at 
the  door,  greeting  David  with  a  smile  of  welcome.  Tlu'  sun 
shone  on  his  face,  making  it  look  pale,  and  David  verily  and 
truly  believed  he  saw  Frank's  ghost.  With  a  shout  and  a  cry, 
and  cheeks  all  turned  to  a  sickly  tremor,  he  backed  behind  the 
pump  and  behind  Sally.     Sally,  all  on  the  broad  grin,  enjoyed  it. 

"Why,  sir,  it  be  the  master  hisself.  Thoie  ain't  nothing  to 
be  skeered  at." 
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"David,  don't  you  know  me?"  called  out  Frank  heartily; 
and  came  forth  with  outstretched  hands. 

But  David  did  not  get  liis  cheeks  right  again  for  a  good  quarter- 
of-an-hour.     And  he  was  in  a  maze  of  wonder  all  day. 

A  warrant  had  been  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Stephen 
Radclitfe  of  the  Torr,  and  old  Jones  started  off  to  the  Torr  to 
execute  it.  As  if  Steplien  was  likely  to  be  found  there  i  Ring- 
ing the  bell,  knocking  at  the  door,  shaking  tlie  liandle,  stood  old 
Jones  ;  the  whole  string  of  us  behind  burning  to  help  him.  It 
was  not  answered,  and  old  Jones  went  at  it  again.  You  might 
have  heard  the  noise  over  at  Church  D3'kely. 

Presently  tlie  door  was  drawn  slowly  back  by  Stephen  Rad- 
cliffe's  daughter — the  curate's  wife.  She  was  trembling  all  over 
and  looking  fit  to  drop.  Lizzy  had  come  over  from  Birmingham 
and  learned  what  had  taken  place.  Naturally  it  scared  her. 
She  had  always  been  the  best  of  the  bunch  ;  and  she  had,  of 
course,  not  known  the  true  secret  of  the  cries. 

"I  want  to  see  Mr.  Radcliffe,  if  you  please,  ma'am,"  began 
old  Jones,  putting  his  foot  inside,  so  that  the  door  should  not 
be  closed  again. 

"  My  father  is  not  here,"  she  answered,  shaking  and  shivering. 

"Not  liere  I  "  repeated  old  Jones,  surreptitiously  stealing  one 
hand  round  to  feel  the  handcuffs. 

"  There's  no  one  in  the  house  but  myself," she  said.  "  When 
I  got  here,  an  hour  or  two  ago,  I  found  the  place  deserted." 

"I  should  like  to  see  that  for  myself,  ma'am,  '  returned 
incredulous  old  Jones. 

"You  can,"  she  answered,  drawing  back  a  little.  For  she 
saw  how  futile  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  keep  him  out. 

Old  Jones  and  some  more  went  in  to  the  search.  Not  a  living 
creature  was  tliere  but  herself  and  the  dog  Stephen  Radcliffe 
had  never  been  back  since  he  started  for  Alcester  in  the  morning. 

In  fact,  Stephen  was  not  to  be  found  anywhere,  near  or 
distant.  Mrs.  Stephen  was  not  to  be  found.  Eunice  Gibbon 
was  not  to  be  found.  They  had  all  made  themselves  scarce. 
The  women  had  no  doubt  contrived  to  convey  the  news  to 
Stephen  while  he  was  at  Alcester,  and  he  must  have  lost  no 
time  in  turning  his  back  on  Warwickshire. 

In  a  day  or  two,  a  rumour  arose  that  Stephen  Radcliffe  and 
his  wife  had  sailed  for  Canada.  It  proved  to  be  true,  "So 
much  the  better,"  said  old  Jones,  regaling  himself,  just  then, 
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with  cold  beef  in  the  Squire's  kitchen.  "Let  liiui  go!  (jood 
filiiit  of  had  ni1)bi.sli  1  " 

Just  the  pcntinicnts  that  prevailed  generally!  Canada  was 
the  best  place  for  Stephen  the  crafty.  It  spared  us  further 
sii^'ht  of  his  surly  face  and  saved  the  bother  of  a  prosecution. 
He  took  only  his  own  throe  hundred  a-year  with  him  ;  the 
Sijuire,  for  Frank,  liad  resumed  the  receipt  of  the  other  three. 
And  Lizzy,  the  daughter,  with  a  heai)  of  little  ones  at  her  skirts, 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Toit  until  it  should  be  taken. 
She  had  charge  to  let  it  as  soon  as  might  be. 

Pitchley's  Farm  resumed  its  bustle  and  its  sounds  of  evciy- 
day,  happy  life.  The  crowds  that  flocked  to  it  to  shake  liaiids 
with  Frank  and  welcome  his  wonderful  resuscitation  were  beycjud 
telling.  Frank  had  sworn  a  solemn  oath  never  to  drink  again  : 
he  never  would,  God  helping  him.  He  latere  that  he  never 
should,  he  whispered  one  day  to  Mr.  Brandon,  a  joyous  light  in 
his  face  as  he  spoke.  His  mother  praying  for  him  in  dying,  had 
told  him  that  he  would  overcome  ;  she  had  seen  that  he  would 
in  that  last  solemn  hour,  for  the  prayer  had  been  heard,  bringing 
her  peace.  He  had  overcome  now,  he  said,  and  he  would  and 
should  overcome  to  the  end. 

And  Jlr.  Brandon,  reading  the  faith  and  the  earnestness,  felt 
as  sure  of  it  as  Frank  did. 

Frank  kept  his  word.  And,  two  years  later,  there  he  was, 
back  at  the  Torr  again.  For  Stephen  liad  died  of  a  severely 
cold  winter  in  Canada,  and  his  son  Tom  had  died,  but  not  of 
cold,  and  the  Torr  was  Frank's. 

Mrs.  Stephen  came  back  again,  and  took  up  her  abode  at  her 
brother's.  She  would  enjoy  the  three  hundred  a-year  for  life, 
by  Stephen's  will ;  it  would  then  go  to  her  daughter  Lizzy— who 
would  want  it  badly  enough  with  her  flock  of  yoimgsters.  Becca 
and  Eunice  turned  their  attention  to  poultry,  and  sent  rare  fowls 
to  shows,  and  gained  prizes  for  them.  Eunice  returned  long 
before  Mrs.  Stephen.  She  had  never  been  out  of  England  at  all ; 
and,  finding  it  safe  for  her,  put  in  an  appearance,  one  winter 
day,  at  the  gamekeeper's  lodge. 

Fnuik  began  to  m.-vke  alterations  at  the  Torr  as  soon  as  he 
entered  it,  cutting  down  trees,  and  trying  to  render  it  a  little 
less  gloomy.  Annet,  with  a  calm  face  of  sweet  content,  was 
much  occupied  at  that  time  with  a  young   man  who  was   just 
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getting  on  his  legs,  propelling  him  before  her  by  the  help  of 
some  safety  reins  that  she  called  "  backstrings, "  a  fair  child, 
■vvho  had  the  frank  face  and  the  golden  curls  of  his  father.  And 
in  all  the  country  round  about,  there  was  not  a  gentleman  more 
liked  and  respected  than  Francis  Radclitfe  of  Sandstone  Torr. 
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STAKDiNn  at  right  anglos  between  North  Crabb  and  South 
Crabb,  anil  from  two  to  tliree  miles  distant,  was  a  jdace  called 
Islip.  A  large  villa^'e  or  small  town,  as  you  might  please  to 
regard  it  ;  and  which  lias  not  a  railroad  as  yet. 

Years  and  year's  before  my  days,  one  Thomas  Chandlei*,  who 
liad  served  his  articles  to  a  lawyer  in  Worcester,  set  up  in 
practice  for  himself  at  Islip.  At  the  same  time  another  lawyer, 
one  John  Paul,  also  set  up  at  Islip.  The  two  had  no  wisli  to 
rival  one  another  ;  but  each  had  made  his  arrangements,  and 
neither  of  them  would  give  way.  Islip  felt  itself  suddenly 
elevated  to  pride,  now  that  it  could  boast  of  two  established 
lawyers,  wlien  until  then  it  had  not  possessed  one,  but  concluded 
that  both  of  them  would  come  to  grief  in  less  than  a  twelve- 
UKjnth.  At  the  twelve-mouth's  end,  however,  each  was  bearing 
steadily  onwards,  and  had  procured  one  or  two  valuable  land 
agencies  ;  in  adilition  to  the  legal  practice,  which,  as  yet,  was 
not  much.  So  they  kept  tliemselves  aHoat  :  ;uul  if  they  had 
sometimes  t<j  eat  bread-and-cheese  for  dinner,  it  was  nothing  to 
Islip. 

In  the  second  or  third  year,  Mr.  Chandler  took  his  brother 
Jacob,  who  hiul  qualified  for  a  solicitor,  into  tlie  office;  and 
subscHjuently  made  him  a  jjartner,  giving  him  a  full  half  share. 
Islip  thought  it  was  an  extravagantly  generous  thing  of  Mr. 
Ciiandler  to  do,  and  told  him  he  had  Itetter  be  careful.  And, 
after  that,  the  years  went  on,  and  the  Chandlers  flourished. 
The  business,  what  with  the  land  agencies  and  other  things, 
increased  so  mucli  that  it  required  better  ofliccs  :  and  so  Mr. 
Chandler,  wlio  had  always  lived  on  the  preuiises,  moved  into  a 
larger  and  a  handsomer  house  some  doors  furtlici  up  the  .street. 
Jjicob  Ciiandler  hid  a  pretty  little  place  called  North  Villa,  just 
outside  Crabb.  and  v.alked  to  and  fro  night  and  monmig.  Both 
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were  married  and  had  children.  Their  only  sister,  INIary  Ann 
Chandler,  had  married  a  farmer  in  Gloucestershire,  Stephen 
Cramp.  L'pon  his  death,  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  she  came 
back  and  settled  herself  in  a  small  farm  near  Islip,  where  she 
hoped  to  get  along,  having  been  left  but  poorly  ofi".  And  that 
is  enough  by  way  of  explanation. 

I  was  only  a  little  shaver,  but  I  remember  the  commotion 
well.  We  were  staying  for  the  autunni  at  Crabb  Cot  ;  and,  one 
afternoon,  I,  with  Tod  and  the  Squire,  found  myself  on  the  Islip 
Road.  I  suppose  we  were  going  for  a  walk  ;  perhaps  to  Islip  ; 
but  I  know  nothing  about  that.  All  in  a  moment  we  saw  a  gig 
coming  along  at  a  frightful  pace.     The  horse  had  run  away. 

"  Here,  you  boys,  get  out  of  harm's  way  !  "  cried  the  Sc^uire, 
and  bundled  us  over  the  fence  into  the  field.  "  Bless  my  heart 
and  mind,  it  is  Chandler  !  "  he  added,  as  the  gig  drew  nearer. 
"  Chandler  and  his  brother  !  " 

Mr.  Chandler  was  driving  :  we  could  see  that  as  the  gig  flew 
past.  He  was  a  tall,  strong  man  ;  and,  perched  up  on  the 
driving-cushion,  looked  like  a  giant  compared  with  Jacob,  who 
seemed  no  bigger  than  a  shrimp  beside  him.  Mr.  Chandler's 
face  wore  its  usual  healthy  colour,  and  he  appeared  to  retain  all 
his  presence  of  mind.  Jacob  sat  holding  on  to  the  driving- 
cushion  with  his  right  hand  and  to  the  gig-wing  with  the  left, 
and  was  just  as  white  as  a  sheet. 

"Dear  me,  dear  me,  I  hope  and  trust  there  will  be  no  acci- 
dent !  "  groaned  the  Squire.  "  I  hope  Chandler  will  be  able  to 
hold  in  the  horse  !  " 

He  set  off  back  to  North  Crabb  at  nearly  as  fleet  a  pace  as  the 
horse.  Tod  after  him,  and  I  as  fast  as  my  small  legs  would  take 
me.  At  the  first  turning  ws  saw  what  had  haj^pened,  for  there 
was  a  group  lying  in  the  road,  and  people  from  the  village  were 
running  up  to  it. 

The  horse  had  dashed  at  the  bank,  and  turned  them  over. 
He  was  not  hurt,  the  wretched  animal.  Jacob  stood  shivering 
in  the  higlivvay,  quitte  pour  la  peur,  as  the  French  say  ;  Mr. 
Chandler  lay  in  a  heap. 

Jacob's  house  was  within  a  stone's-throw,  and  they  carried 
Mr.  Chandler  to  it  on  a  hurdle,  and  sent  for  Cole.  The  Squire 
wunt  in  with  the  rest  ;  Tod  and  1  sat  on  the  opposite  stile  and 
waited.  And  if  I  am  able  to  tell  you  what  passed  within  the 
dooi-s,  it  is  owing  to  the  Scpiire's  having  been  there  and  staying 
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to  tlie  ciul.  No  noed  was  tlioio  for  Colu  to  tell  Thomas  CliHiitllcr 
thiit  tlie  end  was  at  hand  :  he  knew  it  hiuiKelf.  There  remained 
no  hope  for  liim  :  no  Impo.  Some  coiiiiilicatcd  injury  had  been 
done  him  inwardly,  through  that  lienil  of  a  horse  trampling,' on 
him  ;  and  neither  Cole  nor  all  the  doctors  in  the  v/orld  eoidil 
save  him. 

He  was  carried  into  one  of  the  jiarlours  and  Liid  upon  a 
mattress,  hastily  phiccd  upon  the  carpet.  Somebody  got  another 
gig  and  drove  liercely  off  tu  fetch  his  wife  and  son  from  Islip. 
He  had  two  sons  only,  Thomas  and  (Jcorgo.  Thomas,  sixteen 
years  old  now,  was  in  the  oliice,  articled  to  his  father  ;  George 
was  at  8chot)l,  too  far  oil'  to  be  sent  for.  Mrs.  Chandler  was  soon 
with  him.  She  had  been  a  fanner's  daughter,  and  was  a  meek, 
ivitient  kind  of  a  woman,  who  gave  you  the  idea  of  never  having 
a  will  of  her  own.  The  oliice  clerks  went  posting  about  Islip  to 
find  Tom ;  ho  having  been  out  when  the  gig  and  messenger 
nn-ived. 

It  chanced  that  Jacob  Chandler's  wife  had  gone  abroad  that 
day,  taking  her  daughters  ;  so  the  house  was  empty,  save  for  the 
two  maid-servants.  The  afternoon  wore  on.  Cole  had  done 
what  he  could  i^which  was  nothing),  and  was  now  waiting  in  the 
other  parlour  with  the  clergyman  ;  who  had  also  done  all  that 
wjis  left  to  do.  The  S'luire  stayed  in  the  loom  ;  Chandler 
seemed  tti  wish  it  ;  they  had  always  liked  one  another.  Mrs. 
Chandler  knelt  by  the  mattress,  holding  the  dying  hand  :  Jacob 
stood  leaning  against  the  book-cjxse  with  folded  arms  and  looking 
the  very  picture  of  misery  :  the  !S([uire  sat  on  the  other  side, 
nui-sing  his  knees. 

"There's  no  time  to  alter  my  will,  Betsy,"  panted  poor 
Chandler,  who  could  only  speak  b}'  snatches  :  "and  I  don't  know 
that  I  should  alter  it  if  I  had  the  time.  It  was  made  when  the 
two  hids  were  little  ones.  Everything  is  left  to  you  witliout 
reserve.      I  know  I  can  trust  yi  u  to  do  a  mother's  part  by  them." 

"Always,"  responded  Mrs.  Chandler  meekly,  the  silent  tears 
rolling  down  her  cheeks. 

"  You  will  have  enough  for  comfort.  Thoughts  liave  crossed 
me  at  times  of  making  a  fortune  for  you  and  the  lads  :  I  was 
working  on  and  laying  by  for  it.  How  little  we  can  foresee  the 
future  I  G(kI  alone  knows  what  that  will  be,  and  shajtcs  it  out. 
Not  a  day,  not  a  day  cjui  we  Cnill  our  own  :  I  see  it  now.  With 
your  own  little  income,  and  the  interttt  of  what   1   ha\  e  been 
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able  to  put  by,  you  can  live.     There  will  also  be  money  paid  to 
you  yearly  from  the  practice " 

He  was  stopped  by  want  of  breath.     Could  not  go  on. 

"  Do  not  trouble  j'ourself  to  think  of  these  things,"  she  said, 
catching  up  a  sob,  for  she  did  not  want  to  give  way  before  him. 
"  We  shall  have  quite  plenty.     As  much  as  1  wisli  for." 

"  And  when  Tom  is  out  of  his  articles  he  will  take  my  place, 
you  know,  and  will  be  well  provided  for  and  help  you,"  said  Mr. 
Chandler,  taking  up  the  word  again.  "And  George  you  must 
both  of  you  see  to.  If  he  has  set  his  heart  upon  being  a  farmer 
instead  of  a  clergyman,  as  I  wished,  why,  let  him  be  one.  '  If 
you  are  a  clergyman,  Georgy,  you  will  always  be  regarded  as  a 
gentleman,'  I  said  to  him  the  other  day  when  he  was  at  home, 
telling  me  he  wanted  to  be  a  farmer.  But  now  that  I  am  going, 
Betsy,  I  see  how  valueless  these  distinctions  are.  Provided  a 
man  does  his  duty  in  the  world  and  fears  God,  it  hardly  matters 
what  his  occupation  in  it  is.  It  is  for  so  short  a  time.  Why,  it 
seems  only  the  other  day  that  I  was  a  boy,  and  now  my  few  poor 
years  are  over,  and  I  am  going  into  the  never-ending  ages  of 
immortality  !  " 

"It  shall  all  be  as  you  wish,  Thomas,"  she  whispered. 

"Ay,"  he  answered.      "Jacob,  come  here." 

Jacob  let  his  arms  drop,  and  left  the  book- case  to  stand  close 
over  his  brother.  Mr.  Chandler  lifted  his  right  hand,  and  Jacob 
stooped  and  took  it. 

"When  we  drew  up  our  articles  of  partnership,  Jacob,  a 
clause  was  inserted,  that  upon  the  death  of  either  of  us,  the  sur- 
vivor should  pay  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year  out  of  the 
pi-actice  to  those  the  other  should  leave  behind  him,  provided 
the  business  could  afford  it.     You  remember  that  ?  " 

"  Yes, "  said  Jacob.  "  I  wish  it  had  been  me  to  go  instead  of 
you,  Thomas." 

"  The  business  will  afford  it  well,  as  you  know,  and  more  than 
afford  it :  you  might  well  double  it,  Jacob.  But  I  suppose  you 
will  have  to  take  an  additional  clerk  in  my  place,  some  efficient 
man,  and  he  must  be  paid.  So  we  will  let  it  be  at  the  hundred 
and  fifty,  Jacob.     Pay  that  sum  to  my  wife  regularly. " 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,"  said  Jacob. 

"And  when  Tom  shall  be  of  age  he  must  take  my  place,  you 
know,  and  draw  his  full  half  share.  That  was  always  an  under- 
stood thing  between  you  and  me,  Jacob,  if  I  were  taken.     Y^our 
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own  Son  will,  1  suppose,  ho  cominj,'  in  shortly:  so  that  in  later 
years,  wlien  you  shall  have  followed  me  to  a  better  wcjrld,  the 
old  firm  will  be  perpetuated  in  them— Chandler  and  Chandler. 
Tom  and  Valentine  will  divide  the  profits  equally,  as  we  havo 
divided  them." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  .Jacob. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  my  mind  is  at  rest  on  the  score  of  worldly  things. 
1  would  that  all  dyiu'^  men  could  be  as  much  at  ease,  (iod  bless 
and  prosi)er  you,  .Jacob  I  You'll  give  a  fatherly  eye  over  Tom 
and  George  in  my  place,  and  lead  them  in  straightforward  paths." 

"That  1  will,"  said  Jacob.  "I  wish  with  all  my  heart  this 
dreadful  day's  work  had  never  ha]iponed  !  " 

"  And  so  will  1  too,'  put  in  the  Squire.  "I'll  look  a  bit  after 
your  two  boys  myself,  Chandler." 

Mr.  Chandler,  drawing  his  hand  from  his  brother,  held  it 
towards  the  S(juire.  At  that  moment,  a  suppressed  stir  was 
heard  outside,  and  an  eager  voice.  Tom  had  arrived  ;  having 
run  all  the  way  from  Islip. 

"  Where's  papa  ? — whcre's  he  lying  ?   Is  he  hurt  very  much  ? " 

Cole  appeared,  marshalling  him  in.  A  well-grown  young  fellow 
for  sixteen,  with  dark  eyes,  a  fresh  colour,  and  a  good-natured 
face  ;  altogether,  the  image  of  his  father.  Cole  took  a  look 
downi  at  the  mattress,  and  saw  how  veiy  much  nearer  something 
was  at  hand  than  it  had  been  only  a  few  minutes  before. 

"  Hush,  Tom,"  he  said,  hastily  pouring  some  drops  into  half  a 
wine-glass  of  water      "Gently,  lad.     Let  me  give  him  this," 

Poor  Tom  Chandler,  aghast  at  what  he  beheld,  was  too 
frightened  to  speak.  A  sudden  stillness  fell  upon  him,  and  ho 
knelt  down  by  the  side  of  his  mother.  Cole's  drops  did  no 
good.     There  could  be  only  a  few  last  words. 

"  1  never  thought  it  would  end  thus— that  I  should  not  have 
time  granted  me  for  even  a  last  farewell,"  spoke  the  dying  man 
in  a  fault  voice  and  with  a  gasp  between  eveiy  word,  as  he  took 
Tom's  hand.  "Tom,  my  boy,  I  cannot  say  to  you  what  I 
would.  ' 

Toni  gave  a  great  burst  as  though  he  were  choking,  and  was 
still  the  next  minute. 

"  Do  your  duty,  my  boy,  before  God  and  man  with  all  the 
best  strength  that  Heaven  gives  you.  You  must  some  time  lio 
as  I  am  lying,  Tom  ;  it  may  be  with  as  little  warning  of  it  as  I 
have  had  :  at  the  best,  this  life  will  last  such  a  little  while  as 
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compn,red  with  life  eternal.  Fear  God  ;  find  j'^our  Saviour  ;  love 
and  serve  your  fellow-creatures.  Make  up  your  accounts  with 
your  conscience  morning  and  evening.     And — Tom " 

"Yes,  father;  yes,  father?"  spoke  poor  Tom,  entreatingly, 
as  the  voice  died  away,  and  he  was  afraid  that  the  last  words 
were  dying  aM-ay  too  and  would  never  be  spoken. 

"  Take  care  of  your  mother  and  be  dutiful  to  her.  And  do 
you  and  George  be  loving  brothers  to  eacli  other  always  :  tell 
him  I  enjoined  it  with  my  closing  breath.  Poor  George  !  if  I 
could  but  see  him!     And—  and- — and " 

"  Yes,  oh  yes,  I  will ;  I  will  indeed  !     What  else,  father  1  " 

But  there  was  nothing  else.  Just  two  or  three  faint  words  as 
death  came  in,  and  a  final  gasp  to  close  them. 

"  God  be  with  you  ever,  Tom  !  " 

That  was  all.  And  the  only  other  thing  I  recollect  was  seeing 
the  sister,  Mrs.  Cramp,  come  up  in  a  yellow  chaise  from  the  Bell 
at  Islip,  and  pass  into  the  house,  as  we  sat  on  the  gate.  But  she 
was  just  too  late. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  atfair  caused  a  commotion.  So  grave 
a  calamity  had  never  happened  at  North  Crabb.  Mr.  Chandler 
and  his  brother  had  started  from  Islip  in  their  gig  to  look  at 
some  land  that  was  going  to  be  valued,  which  lay  a  mile  or  two 
on  the  other  side  Crabb  on  the  AVorcester  Road.  They  had 
driven  the  horse  a  twelvemonth  and  never  had  any  trouble  with 
him.  It  was  supposed  that  something  must  have  been  wrong 
with  the  harness.  Any  way,  he  had  started,  kicked,  backed, 
and  finally  run  away. 

I  saw  the  funeral :  standing  with  Tod  in  the  churchyard 
amidst  many  other  spectators,  and  reading  the  inscrijitions  on  the 
grave-stones  while  we  waited.  Mr.  Chandler  had  been  taken 
back  to  his  house  at  Islip,  and  was  brought  from  thence  to  Crabb 
to  be  buried.  Tom  and  George  Chandler  came  in  the  first 
mourning-coach  with  their  Uncle  Jacob  and  his  son  Valentine. 
In  the  next  sat  two  other  relatives,  with  the  Squire  and  Mr. 
Cole. 

Changes  followed.  Mrs.  Chandler  left  the  house  at  Islip,  and 
Jacob  Chandler  and  his  family  moved  into  it.  She  took  a  pretty 
cottage  at  North  Crabb,  and  Tom  walked  to  the  office  of  a 
morning  and  home  again  at  night.  Valentine,  Jacob's  only  son, 
was  removed  from  school  at  once  to  be  articled  to  his  father. 
He  was  fifteen,  just  a  year  younger  than  Tom. 
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YcJii-8  passed  <ni.  Tom  grew  to  l)e  fonr-and-twcnty,  V.ileiitiiie 
threc-aud-twenty.  IJoth  of  them  were  good-looking  young  men, 
tall  and  straiglit  ;  hut  Tom  had  the  ph-asanter  face,  arhlress,  .-iiid 
maniiois.  Every  one  liked  him.  Crabh  had  thouglit  when  Tom 
attained  his  majority,  and  got  his  certificate  as  a  solicitor,  that 
his  uncle  would  have  taken  him  into  partnership.  The  Squire 
had  said  it  publicly.  Instead  of  that,  old  Jacob  gave  him  a 
hundred  a-ve:ir  ralary  to  start  with,  and  said  to  him,  "Now  we 
shall  go  on  comfortably,  Tom."  Tom,  who  was  anything  but 
e.xacting,  supposed  his  uncle  wished  him  to  add  a  year  or  two  to 
his  age  and  some  more  exj)erience,  before  taking  him  in.  So  he 
thanked  old  Jacob  for  the  hundred  a-year,  and  was  contented. 

George  Chandler  had  emigrated  to  Canada.  Which  rather 
gave  his  mother  a  turn.  Some  people  they  knew  had  gone  out 
there,  purchased  land,  and  were  doing  well  on  it ;  and  George 
resolved  to  ft>llow  them.  fJeorge  had  been  i)laced  with  a  good 
farmer  in  Gloucestershire  and  learnt  farming  thoroughly.  That 
accomplished,  he  began  to  talk  to  his  mother  about  his  prospects. 
What  he  would  have  liked  was,  to  take  a  farm  on  his  own 
account.  But  he  had  no  money  to  stock  it,  and  his  mother  had 
none  to  give  him.  Her  income,  including  the  hundred  and 
fifty  i)aid  to  her  from  the  business,  was  about  four  hundred 
pounds,  all  told  :  home  living  and  her  sons'  expenses  had  taken 
it  all,  leaving  no  surjilus.  "There's  nothing  for  me  hut  going 
to  Canada,  mother,"  said  George  ;  "I  don't  see  any  opening  for 
me  in  England.  I  .shall  be  sure  to  get  on,  over  there.  I  am 
healthy  and  steady  and  indu.strious  ;  and  those  are  the  (jualities 
that  make  way  in  a  new  country.  If  the  worst  cornea  to  the 
worst,  and  I  do  not  succeed,  I  can  but  come  back  again."  His 
arguments  jjrevailed  at  length,  and  he  sailed  for  Canada,  their 
friends  over  there  i>romising  to  receive  and  help  him. 

All  this  while  Jacob  Chandler  had  flourished.  His  practice 
h;ul  gradually  increased,  and  he  had  become  a  great  man.  Great 
in  show  and  expen.se.  It  was  not  his  fault;  it  was  that  of  his 
family  :  of  his  own  will,  he  would  never  have  put  a  foot  forward 
out  of  his  plain  old  groove.  Mrs.  Jacob  Chandler,  empty-headed, 
vain,  and  pretty,  had  but  two  thoughts  in  the  world  :  the  one  to 
make  her  way  amidst  f.-vshionable  jicople,  the  other  to  many  her 
daughters  well.  Originally  a  small  tradesman's  daughter  in 
Birmingham,  she  was  now  ridiculously  upstart,  and  put  on  more 
airs  and  graces  in  an  hour  than  a  lady  bom  and  bred  would  in  a 
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lifetime.  Mrs.  Jacob  Chandler's  people  had  sold  hrushes  and 
brooms,  soaps  and  pickles  :  she  had  occasionally  stood  behind 
the  counter  and  served  out  the  soap  with  her  own  hands  ;  and 
Mrs.  Jacob  now  looked  down  upon  Birmingham  itself  and  eveiy 
one  in  it. 

North  Villa  had  not  been  given  up,  though  they  did  move  to 
Islip.  Jacob  Chandler  held  a  long  lease  of  it,  and  he  sub-let  it 
for  three  or  four  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  it  occurred 
to  Mrs.  Jacob  that  she  should  like  to  keep  it  for  herself,  as  a 
sort  of  counti'y  house  to  retire  to  at  will.  As  she  was  the  grey 
mare,  this  was  done  ;  though  Jacob  grumbled.  So  North  Villa 
was  furbished  up,  and  some  new  furniture  put  into  it ;  and  the 
garden,  a  very  nice  one,  improved  :  and  Mrs.  Jacob,  with  one  or 
other  or  all  three  of  her  daughters,  might  be  frequently  seen 
driving  her  pony-carriage  with  its  handsome  ponies  between 
North  Villa  and  Islip,  streamers  flying,  ribbons  fluttering  :  you 
would  have  taken  it  for  a  rainbow  coming  along.  The  girls  were 
not  bad-looking,  played  and  sang  with  open  windows  loud  enough 
to  frighten  the  passers-by,  and  were  given  to  speak  to  one  another 
in  French  at  table.  "Voulez-vouz  donner-moi  la  sel,  Clemen- 
tina?" "Voulez-vous  passer-inoi  le  moutarde,  Georgiana?" 
"Voulez-vous  envoyer-moi  les  poivre,  Julietta?"  For,  as  Mrs. 
Jacob  would  have  told  you,  they  had  learnt  French  at  school ; 
and  to  converse  in  it  was  of  course  only  natural  to  themselves, 
and  most  instructive  to  any  visitor  who  might  cliance  to  be 
present.  Added  to  these  advantages  Mrs.  and  the  Miss  Chandlers 
adoi'ed  dress,  their  out-of-door  toilettes  bsing  grander  than  a 
queon's. 

All  this  :  the  two  houses  and  the  company  received  in  them  ; 
the  ponies  and  the  groom  ;  the  milliners'  bills  and  the  dress- 
makers', made  a  hole  in  Jacob  Cliandler's  purse.  Not  too  much 
of  a  hole  in  one  sense  of  the  word  ;  Jacob  took  care  of  that :  but 
it  prevented  him  from  putting  by  all  the  money  he  wished.  He 
made  plenty  of  it :  more  than  the  world  supposed. 

In  this  manner  matters  had  gone  on  since  the  departure  of 
George  Chandler  for  Canada.  Mrs.  Chandler  living  quietly  in 
her  home  making  it  a  happy  one  for  her  son  Tom,  and  treasuring 
George's  letters  from  over  the  sea  :  Mrs.  Jacob  Chandler  and 
her  daughters  keeping  the  place  alive  ;  Valentine  getting  to  be 
a  very  fine  gentleman  indeed  ;  old  Jacob  sticking  to  business 
and  pocketing  his  gains.     The   first  interruption  came  in  the 
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shape  of  a  misfortune  for  Mrs.  Chandler.  She  lost  a  good  portion 
of  her  money  through  a  calamity  that  you  have  heard  of  before 
— the  burstiiiL;-up  of  Cleiiient  Pell.  It  left  her  with  ver}-  little, 
save  the  hundred  and  lifty  pounds  a-year  paid  to  her  regularly 
by  Jacob.  Added  to  this  was  the  hundred  a-year  Turn  earned, 
and  which  his  vmele  had  not  increased.  And  this  brings  us 
down  to  the  jiresent  time,  wlien  Tom  was  fourand-twenty. 

Jacob  Chandler  sat  one  murning  in  his  own  room  at  his  oflicc, 
when  a  clerk  came  in  and  said  Mrs.  Chandler  from  Crabb  was 
asking  to  see  him.  Cordiality  had  alwaj's  subsisted  between  the 
two  families,  though  they  were  not  nuich  together  ;  IMrs.  Chandler 
disliking  their  show  ;  Mrs.  Jacob  and  her  daughters  intensely 
despising  one  who  wore  black  silk  for  best,  and  generally  made 
her  puddings  with  her  own  fingers.  "So  low-lived,  you  know, 
my  dears,"  ]Mrs.  Jacob  would  say,  with  a  toss  of  her  bedecked 
head. 

Jacob  heard  his  clerk's  aiuiouncement  with  annoyance  ;  the 
lines  on  his  brow  grew  deeper.  He  had  always  been  a  shrimp 
of  a  man,  but  he  looked  like  a  shrivelled  one  now.  His  I)lack 
clothes  sat  loosely  upon  him  ;  his  white  neckcloth,  for  he  dressed 
like  a  parson,  seemed  too  large  for  his  thin  neck. 

"IMrs.  Chandler  can  come  in,"  said  he,  after  a  few  moments' 
hesitation.      "  But  say  I  am  bu.sy."' 

Slie  came  in,  putting  back  her  veil :  she  had  worn  a  iilain- 
shaped  bonnet  with  a  white  border  ever  since  her  husband  died. 
It  suited  her  meek,  kind,  and  somewhat  homely  face,  on  wlijcli 
the  brown  hair,  streaked  with  grey,  was  lianded. 

"Jacob,  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  especially  as  you  are  busy  ; 
but  I  have  wanted  to  speak  to  you  for  some  time  now  and  have 
not  liked  to  come,"  she  began,  taking  the  chair  that  stood  nortr 
the  table  at  which  he  sat.      "It  is  about  Tom." 

"  What  about  him  ?  "  asked  Jacob.  "  Has  he  been  up  to  any 
mi.schief  ?" 

"Mischief  !  Tom  I  Why,  Jacob,  I  hardly  think  there  can  be 
such  another  young  man  as  he,  for  steadiness  and  good  conduct ; 
and,  I  may  say,  for  kindness.  I  have  never  heard  anything 
against  him.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  when  you  think  of 
making  a  change  ?" 

"A  change?"  echoed  Jacob,  as  if  the  words  puzzled  him, 
biting  away  at  the  feather  of  his  pen.     "A  change  ?  " 

"Is  it  not  time  that  he  should  be  taken  into  the  business  ?    I 
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— I  tliouglit — ami  Tom  I  know  also  thonglit,  Jacob — that  you 
vrould  liave  done  it  when  he  was  twenty-one.' 
''Oh,  did  you?"  returned  Jacob,  civilly. 

"He  is  twenty-four,  you  know,  now,  Jacob,  and  naturally 
wishes  to  get  fcjrward  in  life.  I  am  anxious  that  hs  should  ;  and 
I  thiaik  it  is  time— forgive  me  for  saying  it,  Jacob— that  some- 
thinsj  was  settled." 

"I  was  thinking  of  raising  Tom's  salary,"  coolly  observed 
Jacob  ;  "of  giving  him,  say,  fifty  pounds  a-year  more.  Valentine 
has  been  bothering  me  to  do  the  same  by  him  ;  so  I  suppose  I 
must. " 

The  fixed  colour  on  Mrs.  Chandler's  thin  cheeks  grew  a  .shade 
deeper.  "But,  Jacob,  it  was  his  father's  wish,  you  know,  that 
he  sliould  be  taken  into  partnership,  should  succeed  to  his  own 
share  of  the  business  ;  and  I  thought  you  would  have  arranged 
it  ere  this.  An  increase  of  salary  is  not  the  thing  at  all  :  it  is 
not  that  that  is  in  question." 

"Nothing  can  be  so  bad  for  a  young  man  as  to  make  him  his 
own  master  too  early,"  cried  Jacob.  "  I've  known  it  ruin  many 
a  one." 

"  You  promised  my  husband  when  he  was  dying  that  it  should 
be  so,"  she  gently  urged.  "Besides,  it  is  Tom's  right.  I  under- 
stood that  when  he  was  of  a  proper  age,  he  was  to  come  in,  in 
accordance  with  a  previous  arrangement  made  between  you  and 
poor  Thomas." 

Jacob  bit  the  end  of  the  pen  right  oflF  and  nearly  swallowed  it, 
"Thomas  left  all  things  in  my  hands,"  said  he,  coughing  and 
choking.      "Tom  must  acquire  some  further  experience  yet." 

"When  do  you  propose  settling  it,  then?  How  long  will  it 
be  first  ? " 

"Well,  that  depends,  you  know.     I  shall  see." 
"Will  it  be  in  another  year?     Tom  will  be  five-and-twenty 
then. " 

"Ay,  he  will:  and  Val  four-and-twenty.  How  time  flies! 
It  seems  but  the  other  day  that  they  were  in  jackets  and 
trousers." 

' '  But  will  it  be  then — in  another  year  1  You  have  not 
answered  me,  Jacob." 

"And  I  can't  answer  you,"  returned  Jacob.      "How  can  I? 
Don't  you  vuiderstand  me  when  I  say  I  must  wait  and  see  1 " 
"  You  surely  will  do  what  is  right,  Jacob  ?  " 
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"Well  now,  c!in  you  doubt  it,  Betsy?  Of  course  1  sluill. 
"NVIii'ii  (lid  you  liuar  from  Cluorge  ?  " 

Mrs.  CliiUuUtT  ruso,  obliged  to  bo  satisfied.  T<j  urgently  prcsH 
any  interest  of  her  own  was  not  in  her  nature.  As  she  shook 
hands  with  Jacob  she  was  struck  with  the  sickly  appearance  of 
his  face. 

''Are  you  feeling  (juite  well,  Jacob  i     You  look  but  pocjrly." 

"  I  have  felt  anything  but  well  for  a  long  time,"  he  rei)lied,  in 
a  fretful  tone.  "I  don't  know  what  ails  me:  too  nmch  work, 
perhaps  ,  Init  I  seem  to  have  strength  for  nothing." 

"You  should  give  yourself  a  rest,  Jacob,  and  take  .some  bark." 

"Ay.     Good-day." 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  in  turning  out  of  the  house,  after 
nodding  to  Tom  and  Valentine,  wlio  sat  at  a  desk  side  ]>y  side  in 
the  room  to  the  left,  the  door  of  wliich  stood  open,  Mrs.  Chandler 
saw  the  Squire  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  crossed 
over  to  iiini.  He  asked  lier  in  a  joking  way  whether  she  had 
been  in  to  get  six  and  eightpencoworth  of  law.  She  told  him 
what  she  had  been  in  for,  seeing  no  reason  for  concealing  it. 

"Bless  me,  yes!"  cried  he,  in  his  impulsive  Avay.  "I'm 
sure  it's  quite  time  Tom  was  in  the  firm.  I'll  go  and  talk  to 
Jacob." 

And  when  he  got  in— making  straight  across  the  street  with 
the  words,  and  through  the  passage,  and  so  to  the  room  without 
halt  or  ceremony — he  saw  Jacob  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  his 
hands  thnist  into  his  black  side-pockets,  and  his  head  bent  on 
his  chest  in  deep  thought.  The  Squire  noticed  how  deep  the 
lines  in  his  brow  had  grown,  just  as  Mrs.  Chandler  had. 

"  But  you  know,  Jacob  Chantller,  that  it  was  an  agreement 
with  the  dead,"  urged  the  Squire,  in  liis  eagerness,  after  listening 
to  some  plausilile  (and  shuffling)  remarks  from  Jacob. 

"An  agreement  with  the  dead  !  "  repeated  Jacob,  looking  up 
at  the  S(|uire  for  expLanation.  They  were  both  standing  on  the 
matting  near  the  fender  :  which  was  filled  with  an  untidy  mass 
of  torn  and  twisted  scraps  of  paper.  "  ^^'hat  do  jou  mean, 
Squire  ?  I  never  knew  before  that  the  dead  could  make  an 
agreement." 

"You  know  what  I  mean,"  cried  the  Squire,  hotlj'.  "Poor 
Thomas  was  close  upon  death  at  the  time  you  and  he  liad  the 
conversation  :   he  wanted  but  two  or  three  minutes  of  it." 

"Oil,  ah,  yes;  that's  true  enough,  so  far  as  it  goes,  Squire," 
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replied  Jacob,  pulling  up  Iiis  white  cravat  as  if  his  throat  felt 
cold. 

"  Well,"  argued  the  Squire.  "Did  not  you  and  he  agree  that 
Tom  was  to  come  in  when  he  was  twenty-one  ?  Both  of  you 
seemed  to  imply  that  there  existed  a  previous  understandnig  to 
that  effect." 

' '  There  never  was  a  word  said  about  his  coming  in  when  he 
was  twenty-one,"  contended  Jacob. 

"Why,  bless  my  heart  and  mind,  do  you  suppose  my  ears 
were  shut,  Jacob  Chandler?"  retorted  the  Squire,  beginning  to 
rub  his  head  with  his  red  silk  handkerchief.  ' '  1  heard  the 
words. '' 

"No,  Squire.     Think  a  bit." 

Jacob  spoke  so  calmly  that  the  Squire  began  to  rub  up  his 
memory  as  Avell  as  his  head.  He  had  no  cause  to  suppose  Jacob 
Chandler  to  be  other  than  an  honourable  man. 

"  '  When  Tom  shall  be  of  age,  he  must  take  my  place ;'  those 
were  I  think  the  very  words,"  repeated  the  Squire.  "  I  can  see 
your  poor  brother's  face  now  as  he  lay  down  on  the  floor  and 
spoke  them.     It  had  death  in  it," 

"Yes,  it  had  death  in  it,"  acquiesced  Jacob,  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
comfort. "What  he  said  was  this.  Squire;  'When  Tom  shall 
be  of  an  age.'  Meaning  of  course  a  suitable  age  to  justify  the 
step." 

"I  don't  think  so  ;  I  did  not  hear  it  so,"  persisted  the  Squire. 
"  There  was  no  'an '  in  it.  '  When  Tom  shall  be  of  age  : '  that 
was  it.     Meaning  when  he  should  be  twenty-one." 

"Oh  dear,  no;  quite  a  mistake.  Y'ou  can't  think  my  ears 
would  deceive  me  at  such  a  time  as  that,  Mr.  Todhetley,  And 
about  our  own  business  too." 

"Well,  you  ought  to  know  best,  of  course,  though  my  impres- 
sion is  that  you  are  wrong,"  conceded  the  Squire.  "Put  it  that 
it  was  as  you  say  :  don't  you  think  Tom  Chandler  is  now  quite 
old  enough  for  it  to  be  acted  upon  1 " 

"No,  I  don't,"  replied  Jacob.  "As  I  have  just  told  his 
mother,  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  for  a  young  man  than  to 
be  made  his  own  master  too  early.  Nine  young  fellows  out  of 
every  ten  would  get  ruined  by  it." 

"Do  you  think  so  ^  "  asked  the  Squire,  dubiously. 

"1  am  sure  so,  Squire.  Tom  Chandler  is  steady  r.ow,  for 
aught  1  know  to  the  contrary  ;  but  just  let  him  get  the  reins  into 
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his  li.'inds,  aiul  you'd  sec  what  it  would  bo.  Tliat  is,  wliat  it 
might  bt'.     And  1  am  not  going  to  risk  it." 

"He  is  as  steady -going  a  young  man  as  any  one  could  wish 
for ;  diligent,  straightforward.  Not  at  all  given  to  spending 
monoy  iinindperly." 

"  Because  he  has  not  liad  it  to  spend.  I  have  known  many  a 
young  blade  to  be  quiet  and  cautious  while  his  pockets  were 
emi)ty  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  filled,  perhaps  all  at  once,  he 
has  gone  headlong  to  rack  and  ruin.  IJow  do  we  know  that  it 
would  not  be  the  ease  with  Tom  !  " 

"Well,  I — I  don't  think  it  would  be,"  said  the  Squire,  with 
hesitation,  for  he  was  coming  round  to  Jacob's  line  of  argument. 

"But  1  can't  act  upon  'thinking,'  Squire  ;  I  must  be  sure. 
Tom  will  just  stay  on  with  me  at  present  as  ho  is  ;  so  there's  an 
end  of  it.  His  salary  is  going  to  be  raised  :  and  I — I  consider 
tliat  lie  is  very  well  off." 

"Well,  i)erhaps  hell  be  nf)no  tlie  worse  for  a  little  longer 
spell  of  clerkship, "  repeated  the  Squire,  coming  wholly  round. 
"And  now  good-morning.  I'm  rather  in  a  hurry  to-day,  but  I 
thought  it  right  to  put  in  a  word  for  Tom's  sake,  as  I  was  present 
when  poor  Thomas  died." 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Todhetley,"  answered  Jacob,  as  he  sat 
down  to  his  desk  again. 

But  he  did  not  get  to  work.  He  bent  his  head  on  his  neck- 
cloth as  before,  and  sot  on  to  think.  What  had  just  i)assed  did 
not  please  him  at  all  :  for  Jacob  Chandler  was  not  devoid  cf 
conscience  ;  though  it  was  an  elastic  one,  and  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  deadening  it  at  will.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  take 
his  nephew  into  partnership  at  all  ;  then  or  later.  Almost  ever 
since  the  day  of  his  brother's  funeral  he  had  looked  at  matters 
after  his  own  fashion,  and  soon  grew  to  think  that  Tom  had  no 
manner  of  right  to  a  share  in  the  business  ;  that  as  Thomas  was 
dead  and  gone,  it  was  all  his,  and  ought  to  be  all  his.  Ho  and 
Thomas  had  shared  it  between  them  :  therefore  it  was  only  just 
and  proper  that  he,  the  survivor,  should  take  it.  That's  how 
Jacob  Cl'.andler,  who  was  the  essence  of  covetousness,  had  been 
reasonijig,  and  his  mind  was  made  up. 

Jt  was  therefore  veiy  unpleasant  to  be  pounced  upon  in  this 
way  by  two  people  in  one  morning.  Their  ai)plication  as  le- 
gai-ded  Tom  himself  would  not  have  troubled  him  :  he  knew  how 
to  put  disputants  off  civilly,  saying  neither  yes  nor  no,   and 
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pvoiaisiug  nothing  :  but  what  annoyed  him  was  the  reminiscence 
they  had  called  up  of  his  dying  brother.  Jacob  intended  to  get 
sjifely  into  the  world  above,  some  day,  by  hook  or  by  crook  ;  he 
went  to  church  regularly,  and  considered  himself  a  model  of 
good  behaviour.  But  these  troublesome  visitors  had  somehow 
contrived  to  put  before  his  conscience  the  fact  that  he  might  be 
committing  a  lifelong  act  of  injustice  on  Tom  ;  and  that,  to  do  so, 
was  not  the  readiest  way  of  getthig  to  heaven.  Was  that  twelve 
o'clock  ?     How  the  morning  had  })assed  ! 

"  Uncle  Jacob,  I  am  going  over  to  Brooklands  about  that  lease. 
Have  you  any  particular  instructions  to  give  me  ?  " 

It  was  Tom  himself  who  had  entered.  A  tall,  good-looking, 
fresh-coloured  young  man,  who  had  honesty  and  kindliness 
•written  on  every  line  of  his  open  face. 

Jacob  lifted  his  bent  head,  and  drew  his  chair  nearer  his  table 
as  if  he  meant  to  set  to  work  in  earnest.  But  his  mouth  took  a 
cross  look. 

"  Who  told  you  to  go  ■?     I  said  Valentine  was  to  go." 

"  Valentine  has  stepped  out.     He  asked  me  to  go  for  him." 

"Where  has  he  stepped  to  1 " 

"He  did  not  say,"  replied  Tom,  evasively.  For  he  knew  quite 
well  where  Valentine  was  gone  :  to  the  Bell  inn  over  the  way. 
Valentine  went  to  the  Bell  a  little  too  much,  and  was  a  little  too 
fond  of  the  Bell's  good  liquor. 

' '  I  suppose  you  can  go,  then.  No,  I  have  no  instructions  : 
you  know  what  to  say  as  well  as  I  do.  We  don't  give  way  a  jot, 
mind.  Oh,  and — Tom  ! "  added  Jacob,  calling  him  back  as  he 
went  out. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  1  am  intendhig  to  raise  your  salary.  From  the  beginning  of 
next  month,  you  will  have  a  hundred  and  fifty  a-ycar." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Uncle  Jacob." 

Tom  spoke  as  he  in  his  ready  good-nature  felt — brightly  and 
gratefully.  Nevertheless,  a  shade  of  disappointment  did  cross 
his  mind,  for  he  thought  his  position  in  the  house  ought  to  be  a 
different  one. 

"And  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  as  much  as  I  ought  to  do  for  him," 
argued  Jacob  with  his  conscience.  And  he  put  away  unpleasant 
prickings  and  set  to  work  like  a  house  on  tire. 

It  was  one  o'clock  when  Valentine  came  in.  He  liad  an 
excuse  ready  for  his  father  :  the  latter,  turning  out  of  the  clerks' 
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room,  chanced  to  see  liiiii  enter.  "He  had  been  down  to  Tyhi'a 
to  sec  if  he  could  get  tliat  money  from  tliem."  It  was  an  untruth, 
for  lie  had  stayed  all  the  while  at  the  Bell  ;  and  his  father 
noticed  that  his  face  was  unconunonly  flushed.  Old  Jacob  h:ul 
had  his  suspicions  before  ;  yes,  and  spoken  of  them  to  Valentine  : 
he  now  motioned  him  to  go  before  him  into  the  private  roonj. 

"You  have  been  drinking,  sir  ! "' 

"I  I— good  gracious,  no,"  returned  Valentine,  boldly,  his  bluo 
eyes  fearlessly  meeting  his  father's.  "What  fancies  you  do 
pick  up !  " 

"Valentine,  when  I  was  your  age  I  never  drank  a  drop  of 
anything  till  night,  and  then  it  was  only  a  glass  of  beer  with  my 
Bupiier.  It  seems  to  me  that  young  men  of  the  jircsent  day  think 
they  can  drink  at  all  hours  with  impunity." 

"I  don't  drink,  father." 

"  Verj-  well.  Take  care  you  do  not.  It  is  a  habit  more  easily 
iicnuired  than  left  off.  Look  here  :  I  am  going  to  give  you  fifty 
pounds  a-year  more.  Mind  you  make  it  do :  and  do  not  spend  it 
in  waste." 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this  that  Jacob  Chandler  had  a 
shock  :  a  few  months,  or  so.  During  that  time  he  had  been 
growing  thinner  and  weaker,  and  looked  so  shrivelled  up  that 
there  seemed  to  be  nothing  left  of  him.  Islip,  small  place  though 
it  was,  had  a  market-day — Friday  ; — when  farmers  would  drive 
or  walk  in  and  congregate  at  the  Bell.  One  afternoon,  just  as 
the  ordinary  was  over,  Jacob  went  to  the  inn,  as  was  his  general 
custom  :  he  had  always  some  business  or  other  to  transact  with 
the  farmers  ;  or,  if  not,  something  to  .say.  His  visit  to  them 
over,  he  sjiid  good-day  and  left :  but  the  next  minute  he  turned 
back,  having  forgotten  something.  Some  words  fell  on  his  ear  as 
he  opened  the  door. 

"Ay.     He  is  not  long  for  this  world." 

They  were  spoken  by  old  Farmer  Blake— a  big,  burly,  kind- 
hearted  man.  And  Jacob  Chandler  felt  as  certnin  that  they 
were  meant  to  apply  to  himself  as  though  his  name  had  been 
menticmed.  He  went  into  a  cold  shiver,  and  shut  the  door  again 
without  entering. 

Was  it  tnic,  he  asked  himself,  as  he  walked  across  the  street 
to  his  othce  :  was  it  indeed  a  fact  that  he  was  slowlj-  dying  ?  A 
gi-eat  fear  fell  upon  him  :  a  dread  of  dcatli.  Wiiat,  have  all  this 
beautiful  sunshine,  this  bright  world  in  which  he  was  so  busj-, 
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and  pass  into  the  cold  dark  grave  !     Jacob  turned  sick  at  the 
thought. 

It  was  true  that  he  had  long  been  ailing  ;  but  not  with  any 
sjiecific  ailment.  He  could  not  deny  that  he  was  now  more  like 
a  shadow  than  a  man,  or  that  every  day  seemed  to  bring  him  less 
of  strength.  Passing  into  his  dining-parlour  instead  of  into  his 
private  business  room,  he  drank  two  glasses  of  wine  off  at  once, 
and  it  seemed  to  revive  him.  He  was  a  very  abstemious  man  in 
general. 

"Well,  if  Farmer  Blake  did  say  it— stupid  old  idiot  ! — it  was 
not  obliged  to  be  true,  reflected  Jacob  then.  People  judged  by 
his  spareness  :  he  wished  he  could  get  a  little  fatter.  And  so  he 
reasoned  and  persuaded  himself  out  of  his  fears,  and  grew  sufli- 
ciently  reassured  to  transact  his  business,  always  pressing  on  a 
Friday. 

But  that  same  evening,  Jacob  Chandler  drove  to  North  Villa 
in  his  gig,  telling  his  wife  he  should  sleep  there  for  a  week  or 
two,  for  the  sake  of  the  fresh  air.  And  the  next  morning,  befoi'e 
he  went  to  Islip,  he  sent  for  the  doctor— Cole. 

"People  are  saying  you  won't  live  !"  repeated  Cole,  having 
listened  to  Jacob's  confidential  communication.  "  I  don't  sse 
why  you  should  not  live.  Let's  examine  you  a  bit.  You  should 
not  take  up  fancies." 

Cole  could  find  nothing  particular  the  matter  with  him.  He 
recommended  him  rest  from  business,  change  of  air,  and  a 
generous  diet.      "  Try  it  for  a  month,"  said  he. 

"I  can't  try  it — except  the  diet,"  returned  Jacob.  "  It's  all 
very  well  for  you  to  talk  about  rest  from  business.  Cole,  but  how 
am  I  to  take  rest  ?  My  business  could  not  get  on  without  me. 
Business  is  a  pleasure  to  me  ;  it's  not  a  pain. " 

"  You  want  rest  from  it  all  the  same,"  said  Cole.  "  Y^ou  have 
stuck  closely  to  it  this  many  a  year." 

"My  mother  died  without  apparent  cause,"  said  Jacob, 
dreamily.  "She  seemed  just  to  drift  out  of  life.  About  my 
age,  too." 

"  That's  no  reason  why  you  should,"  argued  Cole. 

Well,  they  went  on,  talking  at  one  another  ;  but  nothing 
came  of  it.  And  Cole  left,  saying  he  would  send  him  in  some 
tonics  to  take. 

By  the  evening  it  was  known  all  over  the  place  that  Jacob 
Chandler  was  ill  and  had  sent  for  Cole.     People  talked  of  it  the 
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next  morning  as  they  went  to  churcli.  Jacob  aijpciuud,  looking 
niuoli  as  usual,  ami  sat  clcjwn  in  liis  pew.  TIh'  next  to  c<»nio  in 
was  Mrs.  Ciauip  ;  wlio  walked  over  to  uur  church  sometimes. 
She  stiiyed  to  dine  with  the  Lexonis,  and  went  to  call  at  North 
Villa  after  diinier  ;  finding  IMrs.  Jacob  and  the  rest  of  them  at 
dessert  with  a  guest  or  two.     Jacob  was  somewhere  in  the  gai'den. 

Mr.  Cramp  found  him  in  the  latticed  arbour,  and  sat  down 
Oi)po8ite  to  him,  taking  up  lur  ])r(iwn  shot-silk  gown,  lest  the 
Beat  should  be  dusty.  When  she  told  him  it  was  the  hearing  of 
his  illness  which  had  brought  her  over  to  Crabb,  he  turned  cross. 
He  was  not  ill,  he  said  ;  only  a  trifie  out  of  sorts,  as  eveiy  one 
else  must  be  at  times  and  seasons.  By  dint  of  questioning,  Mrs. 
Cramp,  who  was  a  stout,  comely  woman,  fond  of  having  her  own 
way,  got  out  of  him  all  Cole  had  said. 

"  And  Cole  is  right,  Jacob  :  it  is  rest  and  change  you  want," 
she  remarked.  "You  are  sure  you  do  not  need  it  ?  don't  tell 
me.     A  stitch  in  times  saves  nine,  remember." 

"You  know  nothing  about  it,  Mary  Ann." 

"I  know  that  you  look  thinner  and  thinner  every  time  I  see 
you.     Be  wise  in  time,  brother." 

"  Cole  told  me  to  go  away  to  the  seaside  for  a  month.  Why, 
what  should  I  do,  mooning  for  a  whole  month  in  a  strange  place 
by  myself  ?     I  should  be  like  a  fish  out  of  water." 

"  Take  your  wife  and  the  girls." 

"I  dare  say  I  They  would  only  worry  me  with  their  fine 
doings.     And  look  at  the  expense." 

"  I  will  go  with  you  if  you  like,  Jacob,  rather  than  you  should 
go  alone,  though  it  would  be  an  inconvenience  to  me.  And  pay 
my  own  expenses." 

"  Mary  Ann,  I  am  not  going  at  all  ;  or  thinking  of  it.  It 
would  be  iuiposssible  for  me  to  leave  my  business." 

Mrs.  Cramp,  turning  over  matters  in  her  mind,  determined  to 
put  the  wise  plainly  before  him,  and  did  so  ;  telling  him  that  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  his  business  for  a.  temporary  period  now, 
than  tu  find  shortly  that  he  must  leave  it  for  ever.  Jacob  sat 
gazing  out  straight  before  him  at  the  Malvern  Hills,  the  chain 
of  which  lay  against  the  sky  in  the  disUmce. 

"If  you  took  my  advice,  brother,  you  would  retire  from 
business  alttigether.  You  have  made  enough  to  live  without  it, 
I  suppose " 

"  But  I  have  not  made  enough,"'  he  interrupted, 
Johnny  Ludlow.— IV.  11 
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"Then  you  ought  to  have  made  it,  Jacob." 

"  Oughts  don't  go  for  much." 

"What  I  mean  is,  that  you  ought  to  have  made  it,  judging  by 
the  style  in  which  you  live.  Two  houses,  a  carriage  and  ponies 
(besides  your  gig),  expensive  dress,  parties  :  all  that  should  never 
be  gone  into,  brother,  unless  the  realized  inctnue  justilies  it." 

"It  is  the  style  we  live  in  that  has  not  let  me  put  by,  Mary 
Ann.  I  don't  tell  you  I  have  put  nothing  by  :  I  have  put  a  little 
by  year  by  year;  but  it  is  not  enough  to  live  upon." 

"Then  make  arrangements  for  half  the  proceeds  of  the  busi- 
ness to  be  given  over  to  you.  Let  the  two  boys  take  to  it, 
and " 

"  Who?"  cried  Jacob. 

"The  two  boys,  Tom  and  Valentine.  It  will  be  theirs  some 
time,  you  know,  Jacob  :  let  them  have  it  at  once.  Tom's  name 
must  be  first,  as  it  ought  to  be.     Valentine " 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  doing  anything  of  the  kind,"  inter- 
posed Jacob,  sharply.  "I  shall  keep  the  business  in  my  own 
hands  as  long  as  I  live.  Perhaps  I  may  take  Valentine  into  it : 
not  Tom." 

Mrs.  Cramp  sat  for  a  full  minute  st-aring  at  Jacob,  her  stout 
hands,  from  which  the  gloves  had  been  taken,  and  her  white  lace 
ruffles  lying  composedly  on  her  brown  gown. 

"  Not  take  Tom  into  the  business  I  "  she  repeated,  in  a  slow, 
astonished  tone.      "  Why,  Jacob,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That,"  said  Jacob.  "  Tom  will  stay  on  at  a  good  salary  ;  I 
shall  increase  it,  I  dare  say,  eveiy  two  years,  or  so  ;  but  he  will 
not  come  into  the  firm." 

"  You  can't  mean  what  you  say." 

"  I  have  meant  it  this  many  a  year  past,  Mary  Ann.  I  liave 
never  intended  to  take  him  in." 

"Jacob,  beware  !     No  luck  ever  comes  of  fraud." 

"Of  what?     FraucU" 

"  Y'es  ;  I  say  fraud.  If  you  deprive  Tom  of  the  i>lace  that 
is  justly  his,  it  will  be  a  cheat  and  a  fraud,  and  nothing  short 
of  it." 

"  Y''ou  have  a  queer  way  of  looking  at  things,  Mrs.  Cramp. 
Who  has  kept  the  practice  together  all  these  years,  but  me  ?  and 
added  to  it  little  by  little,  and  made  it  worth  double  what  it 
was  ;  ay,  and  more  than  double?  It  is  right — right,  mind  you, 
Maiy  Ann — that  my  own  son  should  succeed  to  it." 
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"  Wild  iiiiulo  the  practice  in  the  first  pluco,  and  took  you  into 
it  out  of  brotherly  afioction,  and  made  you  a  full  partner  without 
your  paying  a  fartliing,  and  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  was 
the  chief  prop  and  stay  of  it  ?"  retorted  Mrs.  Cramp.  "Why, 
poor  Thomas  ;  your  elder  brother.  "Who  made  him  a  i)romiso 
when  he  was  lying  dying  in  that  very  parlour  where  your  wife 
and  children  arc  now  sitting,  that  Tom  should  take  his  jiroper 
place  in  the  linn  when  he  was  of  age,  and  his  half-share  with  it, 
according  to  agreement  ?   Why  j^ou.    You  did,  Jacob  Chandler." 

"That  was  all  a  mistake,"  said  Jacob,  shuffling  his  thin  legs 
and  wrists. 

"  I  will  leave  you,"  Siiid  Mrs.  Cramp.  "I  don't  care  to  dis- 
cuss questions  while  you  are  in  this  frame  of  mind.  Is  this  all 
the  benefit  j-ou  got  from  the  jiarson's  sermon  this  morning,  and 
the  text  he  gave  out  before  it?  That  text  :  think  o|  it  a  bit, 
brother  Jacob,  and  perhaps  you'll  see  your  way  to  acting 
ditferently.  Remember,"  she  added,  turning  back  to  him  for  the 
last  word,  which  she  always  had,  somehow,  "that  cheating  never 
prosper  in  the  long  run.  It  never  does,  Jacob  ;  never :  for 
where  it  is  crafty  cheating,  hidden  away  from  the  sight  of  man, 
it  is  seen  and  noted  by  God." 

Her  brown  skirts  (all  the  shades  of  a  copper  tea-kettle)  dis- 
appeared round  the  corner  by  the  mulberry-tree,  leaving  Jacob 
very  angry  and  uncomfortable.  Angry  with  her,  uncomfortable 
in  himself.  Do  what  he  would,  he  could  not  get  that  text  out  of 
his  mind — and  what  right  had  she  to  bring  it  crop{)ing  up  to  him 
in  that  inc(nivenient  way,  he  wondered,- or  to  speak  to  him  about 
Kucli  matters  at  all.  The  verse  was  a  beautiful  verse  in  itself ; 
he  had  always  thought  so ;  but  it  was  not  pleasant  to  be 
tormented  by  it — and  all  through  Marj*  Ann  I  Theic  it  was 
haunting  his  memory  again  ! 

"  Keep  innocency,  and  take  heed  unto  the  thing  that  is  right : 
for  that  shall  bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last." 

Jacob  Chandler  grew  to  look  a  little  fresher,  though  not 
Btouter,  as  the  weeks  went  on  :  the  drive,  night  and  morning, 
seemed  to  do  him  good.  Meeting  Cole  one  day,  he  told  him  he 
felt  stronger,  and  diil  not  see  why  he  should  not  live  to  be 
ninety.  With  all  his  heart.  Cole  answered,  but  most  people 
found  seventy  long  enough. 

All  at  once,  without  warning,  a  notice  appeared  in  the  local 
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papei'S,  stating  that  Jacob  Chandler  had  taken  his  son  Valentine 
into  partnership.     Mrs.  Chandler  read  it  as  she  sat  at  breakfast. 

"What  does  it  mean,  Tom  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  means,  mother.  We  have  heard 
nothing  about  it  at  the  office." 

"Tom,  you  may  depend  your  uncle  Jacob  has  done  it,  and 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  take  you  in  at  all,"  spoke  Mrs. 
Chandler,  in  her  strong  conviction.     "I  shall  go  to  him." 

She  finished  her  breakfast  and  went  oft"  there  and  then,  catch- 
ing Jacob  just  as  he  was  turning  out  of  the  white  gate  at  North 
Villa  to  mount  his  gig  ;  for  he  still  came  over  to  Crabb  to  sleep. 
The  newspaper  was  in  her  hand,  and  she  pointed  to  the  adver- 
tisement. 

"What  does  it  mean,  Jacob  \  "  she  asked,  just  as  she  had  a 
few  minutes  before  asked  of  Tom. 

"Mean  !  "  said  Jacob.  "  It  can't  have  more  than  one  mean- 
ing, can  it  ?  I've  thought  it  best  to  let  Val's  name  appear  in  the 
practice,  and  made  over  to  him  a  small  share  of  the  profits. 
Very  small,  Betsy.  He  won't  draw  much  more  than  he  has 
been  drawing  as  salary." 

"But  what  of  Tom?"  questioned  poor  Mrs.  Chandler. 

"Of  Tom  ?     Well,  what  of  him  l  " 

"When  is  he  to  be  taken  in  ?  " 

"Oh,  there's  time  enough  for  that.  1  can't  make  two  moves 
at  once  ;  it  could  not  be  expected  of  me,  Betsy.  My  son  is 
my  son,  and  he  had  to  come  in  first.'' 

''  But — Jacob — don't  you  think  you  ought  to  carry  out  the  agree- 
ment made  with  Tom's  father — that  you  are  bound  in  honour  ? " 
debated  Mrs.  Chandler,  in  her  meek  and  non-insisting  way. 

"Time  enough,  Betsy.  We  shall  see.  And  look  there,  my 
horse  won't  stand  r  he's  always  fresh  in  the  morning." 

Shaking  her  hand  hastily,  he  stepped  up,  took  the  reins  from 
the  man,  and  was  ofi"  in  a  trice,  bowling  along  at  a  quicker  jiacc 
than  usual.  The  poor  woman,  left  standing  there  and  feeling 
half-bewildered,  saw  Mrs.  Jacob  at  one  of  the  open  windows, 
and  crossed  the  lawn  to  speak. 

"I  came  up  about  this  announcement,"  she  said.  "It  is  so 
strange  a  thing  ;  we  can't  understand  it  at  all.  Jacob  should 
take  Tom  into  partnership.  Especially  now  that  he  has  taken 
Valentine." 

"Do  you  think  so  ?"  drawled  Mrs.  Jacob  ;  who  wore  a  pink 
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top-knot  and  dirty  niorninj:;  wrapper,  and  minced  her  words  more 
than  usual,  for  slio  tliouylit  the  more  she  minced  (hem  tlie  tiniT 
she  was.  "Dear  me  !  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  anytliint;  a])out  it. 
All  well  at  home,  I  hope  !  I  won't  ask  you  in,  for  I'm  going  to 
he  busy.  My  daughters  are  invited  to  a  garden-party  this  after- 
noon, and  I  must  give  directions  ahnut  the  trimming  of  their 
dres.ses.     Good-morning. " 

liack  went  Mrs.  Chandler,  and  found  her  son  watching  for 
her  at  the  door,  waiting  to  hear  what  news  she  brought,  before 
setting  out  on  his  usual  walk. 

'*  Your  uncle  slips  through  it  like  an  eel,  Tom,"  she  began. 
■'  I  can  make  nothing  of  him  one  way  or  another.  He  does  not 
say  he  will  not  take  you  in,  but  he  does  not  say  he  will.  What; 
is  to  be  done  ? " 

'*  Nothing  can  be  done  that  I  know  of,  mother,"  replied  Tom  ; 
"nothing  at  all.  Uncle  Jacob  holds  the  power  in  his  own  hands, 
you  see.  If  it  docs  not  please  him  to  give  me  my  lawful  share, 
we  cannot  oblige  him  to  do  it." 

"  But  how  unjust  it  will  be  if  he  does  not !  " 

"  Yes.  /  think  so.  But,  it  seems  to  me  there's  little  else  but 
injustice  in  the  world,"  added  Tom,  with  a  light  smile.  "You 
would  say  so  if  you  were  in  a  lawyer's  office  and  had  to 
dive  into  the  cases  brought  there.     Good-bye,  mother  mine." 

Pretty  nearly  a  year  went  on  after  this,  bringing  no  change. 
"Jacob  Chandler  and  Son,  Solicitors,  Conveyancers,  and  Land 
Agents,"  nourished  in  gilt  letters  on  the  front-door  at  Islip,  and 
Jacob  Chandler  and  Son  flourished  inside,  in  the  matter  of 
business.  But  never  a  move  was  made  to  take  in  Tom.  And 
when  Jacob  was  asked  about  it,  as  he  was  once  or  twice,  he 
civilly  shuffled  the  topic  off. 

But,  before  the  year  had  well  elapsed,  Jacob  was  stricken 
down.  To  look  at  him  vou  would  have  said  he  had  been  irrowina 
thinner  all  that  while,  only  that  it  seemed  impossible.  This 
time  it  was  for  death.  He  had  not  much  grace  given  hiin,  either  ; 
just  a  couple  of  days  and  a  night. 

He  went  to  bed  one  night  as  well  as  usual,  but  the  next  morn- 
ing did  not  get  up,  s.aying  he  felt  "queer,"  and  sent  for  Cole. 
.Jacob  Chandler  was  a  rare  coward  in  illness.  That  tining-down 
process  he  had  been  going  through  so  long  had  not  t-Toublud  him  : 
he  thought  it  was  only  his  natural  constitution  :  and  when  real 
illness  set  in  his  fears  sprang  up. 
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"You  liad  better  stay  in  bed  to-day,"  said  Cole.  "I  will 
send  you  a  draught  to  take." 

"  But  what  is  it  that's  the  matter  with  me  ? "  asked  Jacob. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Cole. 

"Is  it  acfue  ?  Or  intermittent  fever  cominor  on  ?  See  how  1 
am  shaking." 

"N — o,"  hesitated  Cole,  either  in  doubt,  or  else  because  he 
would  not  say  too  much.     "  I'll  look  in  again  by-and-by." 

Towaixls  midday  Jacob  thought  he'd  get  up,  and  see  what 
that  would  do  for  liim.  It  seemed  to  do  nothing,  except  make 
him  worse  ;  and  he  went  to  bed  again.  Cole  looked  in  three 
times  during  the  day,  but  did  not  say  what  he  thought. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  a  paroxysm  of  illness  came  on 
again,  and  a  servant  ran  to  knock  up  the  doctor.  Jacob  was 
shaking  the  very  bed,  and  seemed  in  awful  fear. 

And  in  the  morning  he  appeared  to  know  that  he  had  not 
many  hours  to  live.  Knew  it  by  intuition,  for  Cole  had  not 
told  him.  An  express  went  flying  to  Worcester  for  Dr.  Maiden  ; 
but  Cole  kncAV — and  told  it  later — that  all  the  physicians  in  the 
county  could  not  save  him. 

And  the  state  of  mind  that  Jacob  Chandler  went  into  with  the 
knowledge,  might  have  read  many  a  careless  man  a  lesson.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  a  whole  peck  of  suddenly-recollected 
sins  on  his  head,  and  misdeeds  to  be  accounted  for.  He 
remembered  Tom  Chandler  then. 

"  1  have  not  done  by  him  as  I  ought ;  it  lies  upon  me  with  an 
awful  weight,"  he  groaned.  "Valentine,  you  must  remedy  the 
wrong.  Take  him  in,  and  give  him  his  proper  share.  I  should 
like  to  see  Tom.     Some  one  fetch  him." 

Tom  had  to  be  fetched  from  Islip.  He  came  at  once,  his  long 
legs  skimming  over  the  ground  quickly  ;  and  he  entered  the  sick- 
chamber  with  the  cordial  smile  on  his  open  face,  and  took  his 
uncle's  hand. 

"It  shall  all  be  remedied,  Tom  ;  all  the  injustice  ;  and  you 
shall  have  your  due  rights.  I  see  now  how  unjust  it  was  :  I  don't 
know  what  God's  thinking  of  me  for  it.  I  wanted  t-o  make  a 
good  provision  for  my  old  age,  you  see  ;  to  be  able  to  live  at 
ease ;  and  now  there  is  no  old  age  for  me  :  God  is  taking  me 
before  it  has  come  on." 

"Don't  distress  yourself.  Uncle  Jacob;  it  will  be  all  right. 
And  I'm  sure  I  have  not  thought  much  about  it." 
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"But  others  have,"  groiincd  Jacob.  "Your  niotlier  ;  and 
Mary  Ann  ;  anil-and  Sciuiro  Todhetloy.  They  liave  all  boeu 
on  at  nie  at  tinius.  l?ut  1  shut  my  ears.  Oh  dear  !  1  wish  (Jod 
would  let  me  live  a  few  years  over  again!  I'd  try  and  be 
ditibrcnt.     What  shall  I  do  ?     Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

And  that  was  how  he  kept  on  the  best  part  of  the  day.  Tlien 
ho  Cidled  out  that  he  wanted  his  will  altered.  Valentine  brout,'ht 
in  pen  and  ink,  but  his  father  motioned  him  away  and  aiid  it 
must  be  done  by  Paul.  So  Paul  the  lawyer  was  got  over  from 
Islip,  and  was  shut  up  alone  with  the  sick  man  for  a  quarter-of- 
an-hour.  Next  the  parson  came,  and  read  some  prayers.  But 
Jacob  still  cried  out  his  piteous  laments,  at  having  no  time  to 
redeem  the  past,  luitil  his  voice  was  too  weak  to  speak.  At  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  all  was  over. 

The  disease  that  killed  him  must  have  been  making  silent 
progress  for  a  good  whUe,  Cole  said,  when  the  truth  was  ascer- 
tained :  but  he  had  never  seen  it  develop  itself  with  so  little 
warning,  or  prove  fatal  so  quickly  as  in  the  aise  of  Jacob  Chandler. 


11. 

Jacob  Ciiaxdler,  solicitor,  conveyancer,  and  land-agent,  had 
died :  and  his  son  Valentine  (possibly  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the 
history  of  Jonas  Chuzzlewit)  determined  that  he  should  at  least 
bo  bonie  to  the  grave  with  honours,  if  he  had  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  specially  bear  tliem  in  life.  Crabb  churchyard 
was  a  show  of  mutes  and  plumes,  and  Crabb  highway  was 
blocked  up  with  black  coaches.  As  it  is  considered  a  compliment 
down  with  us  to  get  an  invitation  to  a  funeral,  and  a  great  slight 
on  the  dead  to  refuse  it,  all  classes,  from  Sir  .John  Whitney, 
down  to  Massock,  the  brickmaker,  and  little  Farmer  Bean, 
responded  to  Valentine  Chandler's  notes.  Some  people  said 
that  it  was  Valentine's  mother,  the  new  widow,  who  wished  for 
BO  much  display  ;  and  probaldy  they  were  right. 

It  took  place  on  a  Saturthiy.  1  can  see  the  blue  sky  overhead 
now,  and  the  bright  sun  that  shone  upon  the  scone  and  lighted 
up  the  feathers.  It  was  thought  he  nuist  have  died  rich,  and 
that  the  three  daughters  he  left  would  have  good  portions.  His 
son  Valentine  had  the  practice  :  so,  at  any  rate,  he  was  provided 
for,  Tom  Chandler,  the  nephew,  matle  one  of  the  mourners : 
and  the  spectators  talked  freely  enough  in  an  undertone,  as  ho 
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passed  tlicm  in  his  place  when  the  procession  walked  up  the 
churchyard  path.  It  seemed  but  the  other  day,  they  said,  that 
his  poor  father  was  buried,  killed  by  that  lamentable  accident. 
Time  flew.  Years  passed  imperceptibly.  But  Jacob — lying  so 
still  under  that  black  and  wliite  pall,  now  slowly  disappearing 
within  the  churcli — had  not  done  the  riglit  thing  by  his  dead 
brother's  son.  The  practice  had  been  made  by  Thomas,  the 
elder  brother.  Thomas  took  Jacob  into  full  partnership  without 
fee  or  i-ecompense  ;  and  there  was  an  understanding  entered  into 
between  them  later  (but  no  legal  agreement)  that  if  the  life  of 
either  failed  his  son  should  succeed  to  his  post.  If  Thomas,  the 
elder,  died,  his  son  Tom  was  to  take  his  father's  place  as  senior 
partner  in  due  time.  Thomas  did  die  ;  died  suddenly  ;  but  from 
that  hour  to  this,  Jacob  had  never  attempted  to  carry  out  the 
agreement :  he  had  taken  his  own  son,  Valentine,  into  partner- 
ship, but  not  Tom.  And  Crabb  knew,  both  North  and  South, 
for  such  things  get  about  curiously,  that  the  injustice  had  troubled 
Jacob  when  he  was  dying,  and  that  he  had  charged  Valentine  to 
remedy  it. 

Sunday  morning  was  not  so  fine  :  leaden  clouds,  threatening 
rain,  had  overshadowed  the  summer  skj'.  But  all  the  family 
mournei's  came  to  church,  Valentine  wearing  his  long  crape  hat- 
band and  shoulder  scarf  (for  that  was  our  custom) ;  the  widow  in 
her  costly  mourning,  and  the  three  girls  in  theirs.  The  mourn- 
ing Avas  furnished.  Miss  Timmens  took  the  opportunity  of 
whispering  to  Mrs.  Todhetley,  from  a  fashionable  black  shop  at 
Worcester  :  and,  to  judge  by  the  frillings  and  furbelows,  very 
fashionable  indeed  the  shop  must  have  been.  Mrs.  Chandler 
and  her  son  Tom  sat  together  in  their  own  pew,  Mrs.  Cramp, 
Jacob's  sister,  with  them.  It  chanced  that  we  were  stajdng  at 
Crabb  Cot  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  death,  just  as  we  had  been  at 
Thomas's,  and  so  saw  the  doings  and  heard  the  sayings,  and  the 
Squire  was  at  hand  for  both  funerals. 

The  next  morning,  Monday,  Valentine  Chandler  took  his  place 
in  the  office  as  master  for  the  first  time,  and  seated  himself  in 
iiis  late  father's  chair  in  the  private  room.  He  and  his  mother 
had  already  held  some  conversation  as  to  arrangements  for  the 
future.  Valentine  said  he  should  live  at  the  ofl&ce  at  Islip  :  now 
that  there  was  only  himself  he  should  have  more  to  do,  and  did 
not  want  the  bother  of  walkmg  or  driving  to  and  fro  morning 
and  evening.     She  would  live  entirely  at  North  Villa, 
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Ynlontinc  took  liia  ])laco  in  his  fatlicr'a  room  ;  and  the  clerks, 
who  had  l>oen  liail-fcllow-woll-niot  witli  him  liitlu-rto,  ])ut  on 
respect  of  manner,  and  called  him  Mr.  Chandler,  'rum  had  an 
en-and  Ui  do  eveiy  Monday  morning  connected  with  the  business, 
and  did  not  enter  until  nearly  eleven  o'clock.  Before  settling 
to  hi.s  desk,  he  went  in  to  Valentine. 

They  sliook  hands.  In  times  of  bereavement  wc  are  apt  to 
observe  more  ceremony  than  at  others.  Tom  sat  down  :  which 
caused  the  new  master  to  li>ok  towards  him  in(|uiringly. 

"  Valentine,  1  want  to  have  a  bit  of  talk  with  you.  Upon 
what  footing  am  I  to  be  on  hero  ? " 

"How  do  you  mean?"  asked  Valentine:  who  was  leaning 
back  in  tlie  green  leather  chair  with  the  air  of  his  new  importance 
full  upon  him,  his  elbows  on  the  low  arms,  and  an  ivory  i)aper- 
knife  held  lietween  his  fingers. 

"My  uncle  Jacob  told  mc  that  from  henceforth  I  was  to 
assume  my  right  jtlacc  here,  A''alentinc.     I  suppose  it  will  be  so." 

"What  do  you  call  j'our  right  place  ?"  cried  Valentine. 

"Well,  my  right  place  would  be  head  of  the  office,"  replied 
Tom,  speaking,  as  he  always  did,  cordially  and  pleasantlj'. 
"  But  I  don't  wish  to  be  exacting.  Make  me  your  partner, 
Valentine,  and  give  me  the  second  place  in  the  firm." 

"Can't  do  it,  old  fellow,"  said  Valentine,  in  tones  which 
seemed  to  say  he  would  like  to  joke  the  matter  off.  "The 
practice  was  my  father's,  and  it  is  now  mine." 

"  But  j'ou  know  that  part  of  it  ought  to  have  been  mine  from 
the  first,  Valentine.  That  is,  from  the  time  I  have  been  of  an 
aao  to  succeed  to  it." 

"  I  don't  know  it,  I'm  sure,  Tom.  If  it  '  ought '  to  have  been 
yours,  I  suppose  my  father  would  have  given  it  to  you.  He  was 
able  to  judge." 

Tom  drop])ed  his  voice.  "  He  sent  for  mo  that  last  day  of  hi.s 
life,  you  know,  Valentine.  It  was  to  tell  mc  he  had  not  done 
the  right  thing  by  me,  but  that  it  should  be  done  now  :  that  ho 
had  charged  yon  to  do  it." 

"  Ah,"  .s.\id  Valentine,  carelessly,  "  wom-otit  old  men  take  up 
tnld  fancies — fit  for  a  lunatic  a.sylum.  My  poor  father  nnist  have 
been  spent  with  disease,  though  ntit  with  age  :  but  we  did  not 
know  it." 

"  Will  j-ou  make  me  your  partner  ?  " 

"No,  Tom,  I  can't.     The  practice  was  all  my  father's,  and 
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the  practice  must  be  mine.  Look  here  :  on  that  same  day  you 
speak  of  he  sent  for  John  Paul  to  add  a  codicil  to  his  will.  Now 
it  stands  to  reason  that  if  he  had  wished  me  to  take  you  into  the 
firm,  he  would  have  mentioned  it  in  that  codicil  and  bound  me 
down  to  do  it." 

"And  he  did  not  T' 

"  Not  a  word  of  it.  You  are  quite  welcome  to  read  the  will. 
It  is  a  very  short  and  simple  one  :  leaving  what  property  he  had 
to  my  mother,  and  the  business  and  office  furniture  to  me.  The 
codicil  Paul  wrote  was  to  decree  that  I  should  pay  my  mother  a 
certain  sum  out  of  the  profits.  Your  name  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  will  at  all,  from  beginning  to  end." 

Tom  made  no  reply.     Valentine  continued. 

"  The  object  of  his  tyiI^g  me  down  to  pay  over  to  my  mother  a 
portion  of  the  profits  is,  because  she  has  not  enough  to  live  on 
without  it.  There  need  be  no  secret  about  it.  I  am  to  give  her 
a  third  of  the  income  I  make,  whatsoever  it  may  be." 

"One  final  word,  Valentine:  will  you  be  just  and  take 
me  m  « 

"No,  Tom,  I  cannot.  And  there's  another  thing.  I  don't 
wish  to  be  mean,  I'm  sure  ;  it's  not  in  my  nature  :  but  with  all 
my  own  expenses  upon  me  and  this  third  that  I  must  hand  over 
to  my  people,  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  continue  to  give  your 
mother  the  hundred  and  fifty  a-year  that  my  father  has  allowed 
her  so  long." 

"You  cannot  help  yourself,  Valentine.  That  much  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  original  partnership  deed,  and  you  are  bound 
by  it." 

"No,"  dissented  Valentine,  flicking  a  speck  off  the  front  of  his 
black  coat.  "  My  father  might  have  been  bound  by  it,  but  I  am 
not.  Now  that  the  two  original  partners  are  dead,  the  deed  is 
cancelled,  don't  you  see.     It  is  not  binding  upon  me." 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken  :  but  I  will  leave  that  question  for 
this  morning.     Is  your  decision,  not  to  give  me  a  share,  final  1  " 

"It  is." 

"Let  me  make  one  remark.  You  say  the  codicil  stipulates 
that  you  shall  pay  a  third  of  the  profits  to  your  mother — and  it 
is  a  very  just  and  right  thing  to  do.  Valentine,  rely  upon  it, 
that  your  father's  last  intentions  were  that,  of  the  other  two- 
thirds  left,  one  of  them  should  be  mine." 

Valentine  flushed  red.     He  had  a  florid  complexion  at  all 
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times,  somctliinf*  liko  Fjilnion-cnlour.  Yciy  different  from  Tom'a, 
whicli  was  clear  and  liualtliy. 

"  We  won't  t;vlk  any  more  about  it,  Tom.  How  you  can  get 
Buch  crotchets  into  your  head,  I  can't  imagine.  If  you  sit  there 
till  midday,  I  can  say  mi  innro  tlian  T  liavc  said  :  I  cannot  take 
you  into  itartncrship. " 

"Then  I  shall  leave  you,"  said  Tom,  rising.  He  was  a  fine- 
looking  young  follow,  standing  there  with  his  arm  on  the  back  of 
the  client's  chair,  in  which  he  had  sat ;  tall  and  straight.  His 
go(Ml,  honest  face  had  a  shade  of  pain  in  it,  as  it  gazed  straight 
out  to  Valentine's.     He  looked  his  full  six-and-twenty  j'ears. 

"Well,  1  wish  3'()u  would  leave  me,  Tom,"  replied  Valentine, 
carelessly.      "  1  have  heaps  to  do  this  morning." 

"Leave  the  odice,  I  mean.     Leave  you  for  good." 

"Nonsense  ! " 

"Tliougli  your  fatlier  did  not  give  mo  tlie  rights  tliat  were  my 
just  due,  I  remained  on,  expecting  and  hoping  tliat  he  W(juld 
give  them  some  time.  It  was  my  duty  to  remain  with  him  ;  at 
least,  my  mother  told  me  so  ;  and  perhaps  my  interest.  But  the 
case  is  changed  now.  I  will  not  stay  Avith  you,  Valentine,  xuiless 
you  do  me  justice  ;  I  shall  leave  you  now.     Now,  this  hour." 

"  But  you  can't,  Tom.  You  would  put  me  to  frightful  incon- 
venience." 

"And  what  inconvenience — inconvenience  for  life— are  you 
putting  me  to,  Valentine  ?  You  take  my  prospects  from  me. 
The  position  that  ought  to  be  mine,  here  at  Islip,  you  refuse  to 
let  me  hold.  This  was  my  father's  practice  ;  a  portion  of  it,  at 
least,  ought  to  be  mine.  I  will  not  continue  to  be  a  servant 
wliei'e  I  ought  to  be  a  master." 

"  Tlien  you  nuist  go,"  said  Valentine. 

Tom  lield  out  his  hand.  "Good-bye.  I  do  not  part  in 
enmity." 

"  Good-bye,  Tom.     I'm  sorry  :  but  it's  your  fault." 

Tom  Chandler  went  into  the  office  where  he  had  used  to  sit, 
opened  his  desk,  and  began  putting  up  what  things  belonged  to 
him.  They  made  a  tolerable-sized  parcel.  Valentine,  left  in 
liis  chair  of  state,  sat  on  in  a  brown  study.  All  the  incon- 
venience that  Tom's  leaving  liiiu  would  be  productive  of  was 
flashing  into  his  mind.  Tom  liad  been,  under  old  Jacob,  the 
prop  and  stay  of  the  business  ;  knew  al>out  everything,  and  had 
a  clear  heatl  for  det^iils.    He  iiiniself  was  different — and  Valentino 
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was  never  more  sure  of  the  fact  than  at  this  moment.  There  are 
lawyers  and  lawyers.  Tom  was  one,  Valentine  was  another. 
He,  Valentine,  had  never  much  cared  for  business  ;  lie  liked 
pleasure  a  great  deal  better.  Indulged  always  by  both  fatlier 
and  mother,  he  had  grown  up  self-indulgent.  It  was  all  very 
fine  to  perch  himself  in  that  chair  and  play  the  master  ;  but  he 
knew  that,  without  Tom  to  direct  things,  for  some  time  to  come 
lie  should  be  three-parts  lost.  But,  as  to  making  him  a  partner 
and  giving  him  a  share  ?  "  No,"  concluded  Valentine  emphati- 
cally, "  I  won't  do  it. " 

Tom,  carrying  his  paper  parcel,  left  the  house  and  crossed  the 
road  to  the  post-office,  which  was  higher  up  the  street,  to  post  a 
letter  he  had  hastily  written.  It  was  addressed  to  a  lawyer  at 
Worcester.  A  week  or  two  before,  Tom,  being  at  Worcester, 
was  asked  by  this  gentleman  if  he  would  take  the  place  of  head 
clerk  and  manager  in  his  office.  The  question  was  put  jokinglj', 
for  the  lawyer  supposed  Tom  to  be  a  fixture  at  Islip  :  but  Tom 
saw  that  he  would  have  been  glad  for  him  to  take  the  berth. 
He  hoped  it  might  still  be  vacant.  What  with  one  thing  and 
another,  beginning  with  tlic  injustice  done  him  at  the  old  place 
and  his  anxiety  to  get  into  another  without  delay,  Tom  felt  more 
bothered  than  he  had  ever  felt  in  his  life.  The  tempting  notion 
of  setting-up  somewhere  for  himself  came  into  his  mind.  But  it 
went  out  of  it  again  :  he  could  not  afford  to  risk  any  waste  of 
time,  with  his  mother's  home  to  keep  up,  and  especially  with 
this  threat  of  Valentine's  to  stop  her  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a-year  income. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Chandler?" 

At  the  sound  of  the  pretty  voice,  Tom  turned  short  round 
from  the  post-office  window,  which  was  a  stationer's,  to  see  a 
charming  girl  all  ribbons  and  muslins,  with  sky-blue  eyes  and 
bright  hair.     Tom  took  the  hand  only  half  held  out  to  him. 

' '  I  beg  your  pardon,  Emma  :  I  was  reading  this  concert  bill. 
The  idea  of  Islip's  getting  up  a  concert !  " 

She  was  the  only  child  of  John  Paul  the  lawyer,  and  had  as 
fair  a  face  as  you'd  Avisli  to  see,  and  a  habit  of  blushing  at 
nothing.  To  watch  her  as  she  stood  there,  the  roses  coming  and 
going,  the  dimples  deepening,  and  the  small  white  teeth  peeping, 
did  Tom  good.     He  was  reddening  himself,  for  that  matter. 

' '  Yes,  it  is  to  be  given  in  the  large  club-room  at  the  Bell  to- 
night," she  answered.     "  Shall  you  come  over  for  it  ? " 
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"Are  you  going  to  it,  Emma?" 

"Oh  yt's.  Papa  has  taken  twelve  tickets.  A  gicat  many 
people  are  coming  in  to  go  with  us." 

" I  shall  go  also,"  said  Tom  decidedly.  And  at  that  the  roses 
came  a^'ain. 

"  Wliat  a  large  parcel  you  are  carrying  !  " 

Tom  held  the  brown-paper  parcel  further  out  at  the  remark. 

'•They  are  my  goods  and  chattels,"  said  he.  "Things  that  I 
had  at  the  oHice.     I  have  left  it,  Emma." 

"  Left  the  oliice  !  "  she  repeated,  looking  as  though  she  did  not 
understand.    "  You  don't  mean  really  left  it  ?— left  it  for  good  ? " 

"  I  have  left  it  for  good,  Emma.     Valentine " 

"  Here's  papa,"  interrupted  Ennna,  as  a  stout,  elderly  gentle- 
man with  iron-grey  hair  turned  out  of  the  stationer'.s  ;  neither 
of  them  having  the  least  idea  he  was  there. 

"Is  it  you,  Tom  Chandler?  "  cried  Mr.  Paul. 

"Yes,  it  is,  sir." 

"And  line  to  be  you,  I  should  say  I  Spending  your  time  in 
gossip  at  the  busiest  part  of  the  day." 

"  Unfortiniately  I  have  to-day  no  business  to  do,"  returned 
Tom,  smiling  in  tlie  old  lawyer's  face.  "And  1  was  just  tellhig 
Miss  Paul  why.  I  have  left  the  otlice,  sir,  and  am  looking  out 
for  another  situation." 

Mr.  Paul  stared  at  him.  "  Why,  it  is  your  own  office.  What's 
that  for  ?  " 

"It  ought  to  be  my  own  office  in  part,  as  it  was  my  father's 
before  me.  But  Valentine  cannot  see  that,  sir.  He  tells  me  he 
Avill  not  takie  me  into  partnership  ;  that  I  ought  not  to  ex])ect  it. 
I  refuse  to  remain  on  any  other  terms  ;  and  so  I  have  left  him 
for  good.  These  are  my  rattletraps.  Odds  and  ends  of  thing.s 
that  I  am  bringing  away." 

Mr.  Paul  continued  to  look  at  Tom  in  silence  for  a  minute  or 
two.  Tom  thought  he  was  considering  what  he  should  next 
say.  It  was  not  that,  however.  "How  well  he  would  suit  me  ! 
How  I  should  like  to  take  him  I  What  a  load  of  work  he'd  lift  off 
my  shouldei-sl"  Those  were  the  thoughts  that  were  running 
rai)idly  through  Mr.  Paul's  mind. 

But  he  did  not  speak  them.  In  fact,  Ik-  had  no  intention  uf 
sjieaking  them,  or  of  takhig  on  Tom,  nmch  as  he  wuuld  have 
liked  to  do  it. 

"When  Jacob  Chandler  lay  dying  only  yesterday,  as  it  were, 
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he  told  me  you  would  join  his  son  ;  that  the  two  of  you  would 
carry  on  the  practice  together." 

"Yes,  he  said  the  same  thing  to  me,"  replied  Tom.  "But 
Valentine  refuses  to  carry  it  out.  So  I  told  him  I  would  not  be 
a  servant  where  I  ought  to  be  a  master,  and  came  away." 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do,  young  man  ?  " 

Tom  smiled.  He  was  just  as  much  a  lawyer  as  Mr.  Paul  was. 
"I  should  like  to  set  up  in  practice  for  myself,"  he  answered; 
' '  but  I  do  not  yet  see  my  way  sufficiently  clear  to  do  so.  There 
may  be  a  chance  for  me  at  Worcester,  as  managing  clerk.  I  have 
written  to  ask  if  the  place  is  filled  up.  May  I  join  your  party  to 
the  concert  to-night,  sir  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  don't  mind — if  you  are  going  to  it,"  said  the  old  lawyer  : 
"but  I  can't  see  what  young  men  want  at  concerts  ?  " 

Tom  caught  Miss  Emma's  eye  and  her  bluslies,  and  gave  her  a 
glance  that  told  her  he  should  be  sure  to  come. 

But,  before  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  in  spite  of  his  non- 
intention,  Mr.  Paid  had  taken  on  Tom  Chandler  ■  and,  looking 
back  in  later  years,  it  might  be  seen  that  it  had  been  on  the 
cards  of  destiny  that  Tom  sliould  be  taken. 

"There's  a  divinitj-  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Eough-hew  them  how  we  will." 

Lawyer  Paul  was  still  in  his  dining-room  that  evening  in  his 
handsome  house  just  out  of  Islip,  and  before  any  of  his  expected 
guests  had  come,  when  Tom  arrived  to  say  he  could  not  make 
one,  and  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room.  Feasting  his  eyes 
with  Miss  Emma's  charming  dress,  and  shaking  her  hand  longer 
than  was  at  all  polite,  Tom  told  her  why  he  could  not  go. 

"My  mother  took  me  to  task  severely,  Emma.  She  asked  me 
what  I  could  be  thinking  of  to  v>-ish  to  go  to  a  public  concert 
when  my  uncle  was  oidy  buried  the  day  before  yesterday.  The 
truth  is,  I  never  thought  of  that." 

"I  am  so  sori'y,"  whispered  Emma.  "  But  I  am  Avorae  than 
you  are.  It  was  I  who  first  asked  whetlier  you  meant  to  go. 
And  it  is  to  be  the  nicest  concert  imaginable  I  " 

"I  don't  care  for  the  concert,"  avowed  Tom.  "I— I  should 
like  to  have  gone  to  it,  though." 

"At  least  you — you  wUl  stay  and  take  some  tea,"  suggested 
Emma. 

"If  I  may." 
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"  Would  you  please  loose  my  liaiid  ? "  went  on  Eunim.  "The 
liice  has  caught  in  your  sleeve-button." 

•'I'll  undo  it,"  said  Tom.  "What  pretty  lace  it  is!  Is  it 
Valenciennes  ?  My  mother  thinks  there's  no  lace  like  Valen- 
ciennes." 

"It  is  only  pillow,"  replied  Eunua,  bending  her  face  over  the 
lace  and  the  butti>ns.  "After  you  left  this  morning,  papa  said 
ho  wished  he  had  remembered  to  ask  you  where  he  et>uld  get  a 

prospectus  of  those  water-works.     He " 

"Mis.  and  Miss  Maceveril,"  interrupted  a  servant,  opening 
the  door  to  show  in  some  ladies. 

So  the  interview  was  over  ;  and  Tom  took  the  opportunity  to 
go  to  the  lawyer's  dining-room,  and  tell  him  about  the  water- 
works. 

"  You  have  come  over  from  Crabb  to  go  to  this  fine  concert !  " 
cried  Mr.  Paul,  sipping  his  port  wine  ;  which  he  always  took  out 
t)f  a  clartt-glass.  Though  never  more  than  one  glass,  he  would 
be  half -an-h our  over  it. 

"1  have  come  to  say  I  can't  go  to  it,"  replied  Tom.  "  My 
mother  thinks  it  would  not  be  seemly  so  soon  al  tcr  Uncle  Jacob's 
death." 

"Quite  right  of  her,  too.  Wliy  don't  you  sit  down?  No 
wine  ?  Well,  sit  down  all  the  same.  I  want  to  talk  tt)  yf)u. 
Will  j-ou  come  into  my  t)tWce  ? " 

Tlie  jaoposal  was  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  that  Tom  scarcely 
knew  what  to  make  of  it.  He  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Paul's  office 
wanted  him. 

"I  I'.ave  been  thinking  upon  matters  since  I  saw  you  this 
morning,  Tom  Chandler.  I  am  growing  elderly  ;  some  jfcople 
would  say  old  ;  and  the  thought  has  often  crossed  me  that  it 
might  ])e  as  well  if  I  had  some  one  about  me  different  from  an 
ordinary  clerk.  Were  1  laid  aside  by  illness  to-morrow  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  would  still  lie  upon  me  ;  and  lie  it  must, 
unless  I  get  a  confidential  manager,  who  is  a  qualified  lawyer  : 
one  who  can  act  in  my  place  without  reference  to  me.  I  offer 
you  the  i>ost ;  and  1  will  give  you,  to  begin  with,  two  hundred 
a-year. " 

"  1  should  like  it  of  all  things,"  cried  Tom  in  delight,  eyes  and 
face  8i)arkling.      "I  am  used  to  Islii)  and  don't  care  to  leave  it 
Yes,  sir,  1  will  come  with  the  greatest  pleasure." 
"Then  that's  settled,"  Kvid  old  Paul, 
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Just  about  two  years  had  gone  on,  and  it  was  hot  summer 
again.  In  the  same  room  at  North  Villa  where  poor  Thomas 
Chandler  had  died,  sat  Valentine  Chandler  and  his  mother.  It 
was  evenmg,  and  the  window  was  open  to  the  garden.  In 
another  room,  its  window  also  open,  sat  the  three  girls, 
Georgiana,  Clementina,  and  Julietta  ;  all  of  them  singing  and 
playing  and  squalling. 

"Not  talk  about  business  on  a  Sunday  night  !  You  must 
have  grown  wonderfully  serious  all  on  a  sudden  !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Chandler,  tartly.  ' '  I  never  get  to  see  you  except  on  a 
Sunday  :  you  know  that,  Valentine. 

"  It  is  not  often  I  can  get  time  to  come  over  on  a  week-day," 
responded  Valentine,  helping  himself  to  some  spirits  and  water, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  table  after  supper.  "  Busmess 
won't  let  me. " 

"If  all  I  hear  be  true,  it  is  not  business  that  hinders  you," 
said  Mrs.  Chandler.  "Be  quiet,  Valentine:  I  must  speak.  I 
have  put  it  off  and  off,  disliking  to  do  it ;  but  I  must  speak  at 
last.  Your  business,  as  I  am  told,  is  falling  C)fi"  alarmingly ;  that 
a  great  deal  of  it  has  gone  over  to  John  Paul." 

"Who  told  your' 

"  That  is  beyond  the  question,  Valentine,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  make  mischief.     Is  it  true,  or  is  it  not  true  ?  " 

' '  A  little  of  the  practice  went  over  to  Paul  when  Tom  left  me. 
It  was  not  much.  Some  of  the  clients,  you  see,  had  been 
accustomed  to  Tom  at  our  place,  and  they  followed  him.  That 
was  a  crafty  move  of  John  Paul's — getting  hold  of  Tom." 

"  I  am  not  alluding  to  the  odds  and  ends  of  jjractice  that  left 
you  then,  Valentine.  I  speak  chiefly  of  this  last  year.  Hardly 
a  week  has  passed  in  it  but  some  client  or  other  has  left  you  for 
Paul." 

"If  they  have,  I  can't  help  it,"  was  the  careless  reply.  "How 
those  girls  squall !  " 

"I  suppose  there  is  no  underhand  influence  at  work,  Valen- 
tine V  she  said  dubiously.  "  Tom  Chandler  does  not  hold  out 
baits  for  your  clients,  and  so  tish  them  away  from  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,  I  suppose  not,"  repeated  the  young  lawyer,  drain- 
ing his  glass.  ' '  I  accused  Tom  of  it  one  day,  and  for  once  in 
his  life  he  flew  into  a  passion,  asking  me  what  I  had  ever  seen  in 
him  to  suspect  he  could  be  guilty  of  such  a  thing." 

"  No.     I   fear  it  is  as  I   have   been  given  to  understand, 
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Yalontine  :  tluit  tlio  cause  lies  with  you.  Ynu  sjicnd  j-our  tinio 
in  plcasuro  instead  of  being  at  business,  ^^■llen  clients  go  to  tho 
office,  three  times  out  of  every  five  they  do  not  find  you.  You 
arc  not  there.  You  are  over  at  tho  Bell,  playing  at  billiards,  or 
drinking  in  the  bar." 

"  What  an  unfounded  calumny  !  "  exclaimed  Valentino. 

"I  liave  been  told,"  continued  Mrs.  Chandler,  sinking  lier 
voice,  "that  you  are  getting  to  drink  fiightfully.  It  is  notliing 
for  clients  now  to  find  you  in  a  .state  incaijable  of  attendinrr  to 
them." 

"  Now,  mother,  I  insist  upon  knowing  who  told  you  these 
lies,"  spluttered  Valentine,  getting  up  and  striding  to  tho 
window.  "  Let  anybody  come  forward  and  prove  that  ho  has 
found  me  incapable — if  he  can." 

"I  heard  that  Sir  John  Whitney  went  in  the  other  day  and 
could  make  neither  top  nor  tail  of  what  you  said,"  continued  his 
mother,  di.sregarding  his  denial.  "  You  are  agent  for  the  little 
bit  of  property  ho  owns  here  :  he  chanced  to  come  over  from 
Whitney  Hall,  and  found  you  like  that." 

"I'll  write  to  Sir  John  Whitney  and  ask  what  he  means  by 
saj'ing  it." 

"  He  did  not  say  it— that  I  know  of.  Others  were  Avitnesses 
of  your  stnte  as  well  as  he." 

"  If  my  clerks  tell  tales  out  of  my  office,  I'll  discharge  them 
fronj  it,"  burst  forth  A'alentine,  too  angry  to  notice  the  tacit 
adnn.ssion  his  words  gave.  "Not  the  clerks,  you  say?  Then 
why  don't  you " 

"Do  bo  still,  Valentine.  Putting  yourself  out  like  this  will 
do  no  good.  I  hoi)e  it  is  not  true  :  if  you  assure  me  it  i.s  not,  1 
am  ready  to  believe  you.  All  I  spoke  for  was,  to  caution  you, 
and  to  tell  you  what  is  being  said,  that  you  may  be  on  your 
guard.  Leave  oti'  going  to  the  Bell  ;  stick  to  business  instead  : 
peojile  will  soon  cease  talking  then." 

"  I  dare  say  they  will  !  "  growled  Valentine. 

"  If  you  are  always  at  your  post,  ready  to  confer  with  clients, 
they  would  have  no  plea  for  leaving  yctu  and  going  to  Paul.  For 
all  our  sakes,  Valentine,  you  must  do  this." 

"And  so  I  do.     If " 

"  Hush  !  The  girls  are  coming  in.  I  hear  them  shutting  the 
juano. " 

Valentino  dashed  out   a   second   supply,  and  drank   it,    not 
Johnny  Ludlon-.— IV.  12 
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caring  whether  it  contained  most  brandy  or  water.  We  are 
never  so  angiy  as  when  conscience  accuses  us  :  and  it  was 
accusing  him. 

In  came  the  young  ladies,  laughing,  romping,  and  pushing  one 
anotlicr  ;  Georgiana,  Clementina,  and  Julietta,  arrayed  in  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  The  chief  difference  Sunday  made 
to  them  was,  that  their  smartest  clothes  came  out. 

Mrs.  Chandler's  accusations  were  right,  and  Valentine's  denials 
wrong.  During  the  past  two  years  he  had  been  drifting  down- 
wards. The  Bell  was  getting  to  possess  so  great  a  fascination  for 
him  that  he  could  not  keep  away  from  it  more  than  a  couple  of 
hours  together.  It  was  notliing  for  him  to  be  seen  playing 
billiards  in  the  morning,  or  lounging  in  the  parlour  or  the  bar- 
room, drinking.  One  of  his  clerks  would  come  interrupting  him 
with  neAvs  that  some  client  was  waiting  at  the  office,  and  Valen- 
tine \vould  put  down  his  cue  or  his  glass,  and  go  flj'ing  over. 
But  clients,  as  a  rule,  don't  like  this  kind  of  reception :  they 
expect  to  find  their  legal  advisers  cool  and  ready  on  the  spot. 

The  worst  of  all  was  the  drink.  Valentine  had  made  a  friend 
of  it  so  long  now,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  do  without  it. 
Thought  he  could  not.  Where  he  at  first  drank  one  glass  he 
went  on  to  drink  two  glasses,  and  the  two  gave  place  to  three, 
or  to  more.  Of  course  it  told  upon  him.  It  told  now  and  then 
upon  his  manner  in  the  daytime  :  which  was  unfortunate.  He 
could  leave  his  billiards  behind  him  and  his  glass,  but  he  could 
not  leave  the  effects  of  what  the  glass  had  contained  ;  and  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  now  for  his  clients,  when  he  did  go  rushing 
in  to  them,  to  find  his  speech  uncertain  and  his  brains  in  a 
muddle.  As  a  natural  result,  the  practice  was  passing  over  to 
John  Paul  as  fast  as  it  could  :  and  Tom,  who  was  chief  manager 
at  Paul's  now,  had  been  obliged  to  take  on  an  extra  clerk. 
Every  day  of  his  life  old  Paul  told  himself  how  lucky  his  move 
of  engaging  Tom  had  turned  out.  And  this,  not  for  the  extra 
business  he  had  gained  :  a  great  deal  of  that  might  have  come  to 
him  whether  Tom  was  with  him  or  not  :  but  because  Tom  had 
eased  his  shoulders  of  their  hard  work  and  care,  and  because  he, 
the  old  man,  had  grown  to  like  him  so  much. 

But  never  a  word  had  Mr.  Paul  said  about  raising  Tom's 
salary.  Tom  sujTj^osed  he  did  not  intend  to  raise  it.  And,  much 
as  he  liked  his  post,  and,  for  many  reasons,  his  stay  at  Islip,  he 
entertained  notions  of  quitting  both.     Valentine  had  stopped 
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the  income  his  father  liad  paid  to  Mrs.  Chandler  ;  and  Tom's 
two  hundred  a-year,  combined  witli  the  trifle  remaining  to  lier  out 
of  her  private  income,  oidy  just  sufticed  to  keep  the  lioinc  going- 
It  clianeed  that  on  the  very  same  Sunday  evening,  when  tliey 
were  talking  at  North  Villa  of  Valentine's  doings,  Tom  broached 
the  subject  to  his  mother.  They  were  sitting  out  of  doors  in 
the  warm  summer  twiliglit,  sniffing  the  haycocks  in  the  neigli- 
boin-ing  tield.     Turn  spoke  abruptly. 

"  Should  you  mind  my  going  to  London,  mother  ?  " 

"  To  London  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Chandler.     "  What  for  1 " 

"To  live." 

"You — you  are  not  leaving  Mr.  Paul,  are  you?  " 

"I  ;uii  thinking  of  it.  You  see,  mother  mine,  there  is  no 
prospect  of  advancement  where  I  am.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
may  jog  on  for  ever  at  two  hundred  a-year " 

"It  is  enougli  for  us,  Tom." 

"As  things  are,  yes  :  but  nothing  more.  If — for  instance — if 
I  wanted  to  set  up  a  home  of  my  own,  I  have  no  means  of  doing 
it.     Never  shall  have,  at  the  present  rate." 

IMrs.  Chandler  turned  and  looked  at  Tom's  face.  "Are  you 
thinking  of  marrying,  Tom  ?  " 

"  No.  It  is  of  no  use  to  think  of  it.  If  I  thought  of  it  ever 
BO,  I  could  not  do  it.  Putting  that  idea  aside,  it  occurn  to  me 
Bometimes  to  remember  that  I  am  eight-and-twenty,  and  ought 
to  be  doing  better  for  myself." 

"  Do  you  fancy  you  could  do  better  in  London  ?  " 

"I  aui  sure  I  could.     Very  nuich  better." 

Opening  the  Bible  on  her  lap,  Mrs.  Chandler  took  out  the 
spectacles  that  lay  between  the  leaves,  and  put  them  into  their 
cjuse  with  trendjling  tingers. 

"Do  whatever  you  tliink  best,  Tom,"  she  said  at  length, 
having  waited  to  steady  her  voice.  "Children  leave  their 
jarents'  home  for  one  f)f  their  own  ;  this  Book  tells  us  that  they 
should  do  so.  Had  Jacob  Chandler  done  the  right  thing  by  jou, 
you  would  never  have  needed  to  leave  Islip  :  had  his  son  done 
the  right  thing  by  me,  I  should  not  be  the  burden  to  you  that  I 
am.  But  now  that  George  has  taken  to  sending  me  money  over 
from  Canada " 

"Burden!"  interrupted  Tom,  laughingly.  "Don't  j'ou  talk 
trenaon,  Mrs.  Chandler.  If  I  do  go  Ut  London,  you  will  have 
to  come  with  me,  and  see  the  lions." 
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That  night,  lying  awake,  Tom  made  his  mind  up.  He  had 
been  offered  a  good  app(^intment  in  London  to  manage  a  branch 
office  foi"  a  large  legal  firm — four  hundred  a-year  salaiy.  And 
he  would  never  for  a  moment  have  hesitated  to  take  it,  but  for 
not  liking  to  leave  old  Paul  and  (especially)  old  Paul's  daughter. 

Walking  to  Islip  the  next  morning,  he  thought  a  bit  about  the 
best  way  of  breaking  it  to  Mr.  Paul — who  would  be  sure  to  come 
down  upon  him  with  a  storm.  By  midday  he  had  found  no 
opportunity  of  speaking  :  people  were  perpetually  coming  in  : 
and  in  the  afternoon  Tom  liad  to  go  a  mile  or  two  into  the 
countiy.  In  returning  he  overtook  Emma.  She  was  walking 
along  the  field-path  under  the  hedge,  her  hat  hanging  on  her 
arm  by  its  strings. 

"It  is  so  warm,"  said  she,  in  apologj',  as  Tom  shook  hands. 
' '  And  the  trees  make  it  shady  here.  I  went  over  to  ask  Mary 
Maceveril  to  come  back  with  me  and  dine  :  but  they  have  gone 
to  Worcester  for  the  day." 

"So  much  the  better  for  me,"  said  Tom.  "I  want  to  tell 
you,  Emma,  that  I  am  going  to  leave." 

"To  leave!" 

"I  have  had  a  very  good  place  offered  me  in  London.  Mr. 
Paul  knows  nothing  about  it  yet,  for  I  did  not  make  up  my 
mind  till  last  night,  and  I  could  not  get  a  minute  alone  with 
him  this  morning." 

She  had  turned  her  face  suddenly  to  the  hedge,  seemingly  to 
pick  a  wild  rose.  Tom  saw  that  the  pink  roses  on  her  cheek 
had  turned  to  white  ones. 

"I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  leave  Islip,  Emma.  But  what  els9* 
can  I  do  ?  Situated  as  I  am  now,  I  cannot  even  glance  at  any 
plans  for  the  future.  By  making  this  change,  I  may  be  able  to 
do  so.  My  salary  will  be  a  good  one  and  enable  me  to  put  by  : 
and  the  firm  I  am  going  to  dropped  me  a  hint  of  a  possible 
partnership." 

"I  wish  these  dog-roses  had  no  thorns!  And  I  wish  they 
would  grow  double,  as  the  garden  roses  do  !  " 

"  So  that  I — having  considered  the  matter  thoroughly — believe 
I  shall  do  well  to  make  the  change.  Perhaps  then  I  may  begin 
to  indulge  dreams  of  a  future." 

"There  !  aU  the  petals  are  off !  " 

"  Let  me  gather  them  for  you.     What  is  the  matter,  Emma  1 " 

"Matter?    Is^othing,  sir.     What  should  there  be  ? " 
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"  Here  is  a  beauty,     ^^'ill  you  tjike  it  ?  " 

"Tli.iiik  you.  I  never  tliouglit  j-ou  would  leave  papa,  Mr. 
Chandler." 

"But — tlon't  you  perceive  my  reasons,  Enuua  ?  "NVliat 
prospect  is  there  for  me  as  long  as  I  remain  here  ?  What  lioi)o 
can  I  indulge,  or  even  glance  at,  of — of  settling  in  life  ?  " 

"1  dare  say  you  don't  want  to  settle." 

"  I  do  not  i)ut  the  ciuestion  to  myself,  because  it  is  so  useless." 

"I  shall  be  late  for  dinner.     Good-bye." 

She  took  a  suddcij  tiiglit  to  the  little  white  sidc-gjito  of  hor 
house,  which  opened  to  the  tield,  ran  across  the  garden,  and  dis- 
appeared witiii)  doors.  Tom,  catching  a  glimpse  of  her  face, 
s;iw  that  it  was   vet  with  tears. 

**  Yes,  it's  very  hard  upon  her  and  ujxm  me,"  he  said  to 
hhnsulf.  "And  all  the  more  so  that  I  caimot  in  honour  speak, 
even  just  to  let  her  know  that  I  care  for  her." 

Continuing  his  way  towards  the  office,  he  met  Mr.  Paul,  Avho 
was  just  leaving  it.  Tom  turned  with  him,  having  to  report  to 
him  of  the  business  he  had  been  to  execute. 

"1  ex]iected  you  home  before  this.  Chandler." 

"^^'illi.s  was  out  when  I  arrived  there,  and  I  had  to  wait  for 
him.     His  wite  gave  me  some  syllabub." 

"Now  for  goodness'  sake  don't  mix  up  syllabubs  with  law  !  " 
cried  the  old  gentleman,  testily.  "  That's  just  you,  Tom 
Chandler.     Will  Willis  do  as  I  advise  him,  or  will  he  not  ?  " 

"Yes,  he  is  willing;  but  upon  conditions.  I  will  exi)lain 
to-morrow  morning,"  added  Tom,  as  Mr.  Paul  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  handle  of  his  front-gate,  to  enter. 

"Y'ou&in  come  in  and  explain  now:  and  take  some  dinner 
with  me." 

Ennua  did  not  know  he  was  there  until  she  came  into  the 
dining-room.  It  gave  her  a  sort  of  pleasant  shock.  They  were 
deei)  in  conversjition  about  Willis,  and  she  sat  down  quietl}-. 

"I  am  glad  he  has  asked  me,"  thought  Tom.  "It  will  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  telling  him  about  myself  after  dinner." 

Accordingly,  when  the  port  wine  was  on  the  table  and  Ennna 
hiul  gone,  for  she  never  stayed  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  Tom 
spoke.  Uld  Paul  was  pouring  out  his  one  large  glass.  The 
conununicjition  was  over  in  a  few  words,  for  Tom  did  not  feel  it 
a  Comfortable  one  to  make. 

"Uh:"   siiid   old   Paul,    after   listening.      "Want   to    better 
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yourself,  do  you  ?  Going  to  London  tx)  get  four  hundred  a-year, 
with  a  faint  prospect  of  partnership  ?  Have  had  it  in  your  mind 
some  time  to  make  a  change  ?  No  prospects  here  at  IsHp  ?  Can 
only  just  keep  your  mother  ?  Perhaps  you  want  to  keep  a  wife 
as  well,  Tom  Chandler  ?  " 

Tom  flushed  Uke  a  school-girl.  As  the  old  gentleman  saw, 
peering  at  him  from  under  his  bushy  grey  eyebrows. 

"I  should  veiy  much  like  to  be  able  to  do  it,  sir,"  boldly 
replietl  Tom,  playing  with  his  wine-glass.  "But  I  can't.  I 
can't  as  much  as  think  of  it  under  present  circumstances." 

"Who  is  the  young  lady  1     Your  cousin  Julietta ? " 

Tom  burst  into  laughter.      "No,  that  it  is  not,  sir." 

"Perhaps  it  is  Miss  Maceveril  ?  Well,  the  Maceverils  are  ex- 
clusive people.     But  faint  heart,  you  know,  never  won  fair  lady. " 

Tom  shook  his  head.  ' '  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  winning  her. " 
But  it  was  not  Miss  Maceveril  he  was  thinking  of. 

"  What  should  you  be  afraid  of  ? " 

"Her  friends.     They  Avcfald  not  listen  to  me." 

"  Thinking  you  are  not  rich,  I  suppose  V 

"  Knowing  I  am  not,  sir." 

"  Tlie  young  lady  may  have  money." 

"There's  the  evil  of  it,"  said  Tom,  impulsively.  "If  she  had 
none,  it  would  be  all  straight  and  smooth  for  us.  I  would  very 
soon  make  a  little  home  for  her  in  London." 

"  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  money  being  an  impediment 
to  matrimony,"  observed  old  Paul,  taking  the  first  sip  at  his  wine. 

"Not  when  the  money  is  on  the  wrong  side,  sir." 

"Has  she  much  ?" 

"I  don't  know  in  the  least.  She  will  be  sure  to  have  some  : 
she  is  an  only  child." 

"Then  it  is  Mary  Maceveril !  "  nodded  the  old  man.  "You 
look  after  her,  Tom,  my  boy.  She  will  have  ten  thousand 
pounds." 

' '  Miss  Maceveril  would  not  look  at  me,  if  I  Avanted  her  ever 
so.     She  is  as  proud  as  a  peacock." 

"Tut,  tut!  Try.  Try,  boy.  Why,  what  could  she  want? 
As  my  partner,  you  might  be  a  match  for  even  Miss  Maceveril." 

"Your  what,  sir?"  cried  Tom,  in  surprise,  lifting  his  eyes 
from  the  blue-and-red  checked  table-cover. 

"  I  said  my  partner,  Tom.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  intend  to 
make  you ;  have  intended  it  for  some  time.     We  will  have  no 
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fly-away  Loiuloii  jaunts  and  junkets.  Onco  my  partner,  of 
course  tlie  world  will  understand  that  you  will  be  also  my 
successor:  and  I  think  I  shall  scjon  retire." 

Tom  had  risen  from  his  seat :  for  onco  in  his  life  he  was 
ftgitat-ed.     Mr.  Paul  rose  and  put  his  hand  on  Tom's  shoulder. 

"With  this  position,  and  a  suit-;d)le  income  to  back  it,  Tom, 
you  are  a  match  for  Mary  Maceveril,  or  for  any  other  good  girl. 
Go  and  try  her,  boy  ;  try  your  luck." 

"But — it  is  of  no  use,"  spoke  Tom.  "You  don't  under- 
stiind,  sir." 

"No  use!  Go  and  trj','' — puslung  him  towards  the  door. 
"My  wife  was  one  of  the  proud  Wintertons,  you  know:  liow 
sliould  I  have  gained  her  but  for  trying?  1  did  not  depreciate 
myself,  and  s;vy  I'm  not  good  enough  for  her  :  1  went  and  asked 
her  to  have  me." 

"But  suppose  it  is  not  Mary  Maceveril,  sir  ? — as  indeed  it  is 
not.     Suppose  it  is  somebody  nearer — nearer  home  ?  " 

"  No  matter.     Go  and  try,  I  say." 

"I — do — think — you — understand — me,  sir."  cried  Tom, 
slowly  and  dubiously.      "  I — hojje  there  is  no  mistake  !  " 

"Rubbish  about  mistake!"  cried  old  Paul,  pushing  him 
towards  the  door.      "Go  and  do  as  I  bid  you.     Try." 

lie  wont  to  look  foi  Emma,  and  saw  her  sitting  under  the 
acacia  tree  on  tJic  bench,  which  faced  the  other  way.  Stepping 
noiselessly  over  the  grass,  he  put  his  arms  on  her  shoulders,  and 
she  turned  round  with  a  cry.     But  Tom  would  not  let  her  go. 

"I  am  told  to  come  out  and  try,  Emma.  I  want  a  wife,  and 
your  father  thinks  I  may  gain  one.  He  is  going  to  make  mo  his 
partner  ;  and  he  says  he  thinks  I  am  a  match  for  any  good  girl. 
And  I  am  nc»t  going  t^)  London." 

She  tuined  pale  and  red,  red  and  pale,  and  then  burst  into  a 
fit  of  tears  and  trembling. 

"  Oh,  Tom,  can  it  be  true  !     Oh,  Tom,  Tom  !  " 

And  Tom  kissed  her  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  But  not  for 
the  last. 

The  news  c-iniu  out  to  us  in  a  lump.  Tom  Chandler  was  taken 
into  partnership  and  Wiis  to  marry  Emma.  We  wished  them 
good  luck.  She  was  not  to  leave  her  home,  for  her  father  would 
not  spare  her  :  she  and  Tom  were  to  live  with  him. 

"I  had  t<)  do  it,  you  know.  Squire,'  .said  old  Paul,  meeting 
the  Sijuiro  one  day.      "  Only  cliildren  are  apt  to  be  wilful.     Not 
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that  I  ever  found  Emma  so.  Had  I  not  allowed  it,  I  expect 
she'd  have  dutifully  saddled  herself,  an  old  maid,  upon  me  for 
life." 

"She  could  not  have  chosen  better,"  cried  the  Squire,  warmly. 
"If  there's  one  young  fellow  I  respect  above  another,  it's  Tom 
Chandler.     He  is  good  to  the  back-bone." 

"He  wouldn't  have  got  her  if  he  were  not;  j^ou  may  rely 
upon  that,"  concluded  old  Paul,  emphatically. 

So  the  Avedding  took  place  at  Islip  in  the  autumn,  and  old 
Paul  gave  Tom  a  month's  holiday,  and  told  him  he  had  better 
take  Emma  to  Paris  ;  as  they  both  seemed,  by  what  he  could 
gather,  red-hot  to  see  it. 

Drizzle,  drizzle,  drizzle,  came  down  the  rain,  dropping  with 
monotonous  patter  on  the  decaying  leaves  that  strewed  the 
garden.  Not  the  trim  well-kept  garden  it  used  to  be,  but  show- 
ing signs  of  neglect.  What  with  the  long  grass,  and  the  leaves, 
and  the  sloppy  roads,  and  the  November  skies,  nothing  could 
well  look  more  dreary  than  the  world  looked  to-day,  as  seen 
from  the  windows  of  North  Villa. 

Time  had  gone  on,  another  year,  bringing  its  events  and  its 
changes  ;  as  time  always  docs  bring.  The  chief  change,  as  con- 
nected with  this  little  record,  lay  in  Valentine  Chandler.  He 
had  gone  to  the  dogs.  That  was  Islip's  expression  for  it,  not 
mine.     A  baby  had  come  to  Tom  and  Enuna. 

Little  by  little,  step  by  step,  Valentine  had  gone  down  lower 
and  lower.  Some  people,  who  are  given  to  bad  habits,  make 
spasmodic  efforts  to  reform  ;  but,  so  far  as  Islip  could  see, 
Valentine  never  made  any.  He  passed  more  time  at  the  Bell, 
or  at  less  respectable  public-=houses,  and  drank  deeper  :  and  at 
last  neglected  his  business  almost  entirely.  Enervated  and  good 
for  nothing,  he  would  lie  in  bed  till  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day. 
To  keep  on  the  office  seemed  onlj'  a  farce.  Its  profits  were  not 
enough  to  pay  for  its  one  solitarj'  clerk.  Valentine  was  then 
pulled  up  by  an  illness,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed,  and  left 
him  in  a  shaky  state.  The  practice  had  quite  gone  then,  and  the 
clerk  had  gone  ;  and  Valentine  knew  that,  even  though  he  had 
had  sufficient  energy  left  to  try  to  bring  them  back,  no  clients 
would  have  returned  to  him. 

Ho  M-as  going  to  emigrate  to  Canada.  His  friends  hoped  he 
would   be  steady  there,    and  redeem  the  past :   he  gave  fair 
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promises  of  it.  Ceorgo  Chamller  (Ti.m's  bruther,  who  was  doing 
very  well  there  now,  with  a  large  farm  aliout  liiu),  and  a  wife 
and  children)  had  undertaken  t<t  receive  Valentine  and  help  him 
to  employment.     So  he  would  have  to  begin  life  over  again. 

It  was  all  so  much  gall  and  bitterness  to  his  mother  and 
sisters,  and  had  been  for  a  long  while.  The  tears  were  dropping 
through  the  lingers  of  Mrs,  Chandler  now,  as  she  leaned  on  her 
hand  and  watched  the  dreary  rain  on  the  window-panes.  With 
all  his  faults,  she  had  so  loved  Valentine.  She  loved  him  still, 
above  all  the  trouble  he  had  brought  ;  and  it  seemed,  this  after- 
noon, just  as  though  her  heart  would  break, 

When  the  business  fell  oH",  of  course  her  income  fell  oft'  also. 
Valentine  was  to  have  jiaid  her  a  third  of  the  profits,  but  if  ho 
did  not  make  any  prolits,  he  could  not  pay  her  any.  She  had 
the  private  income,  two  hundred  a-year,  which  Jacob  had  secured 
to  her  :  but  what  was  that  for  a  family  accustomed  to  live  in  the 
fashion  ?  There  is  an  old  saying  that  necessity  has  no  law  :  and 
Mrs.  Jacob  Chandler  and  her  daughters  had  proved  its  truth. 
One  of  the  girls  had  gone  out  as  a  governess  ;  one  was  on  a 
prolonged  visit  to  her  aunt  Cramp  ;  and  Julietta  and  her  mother 
were  to  move  into  a  smaller  house  at  Christmas.  The  practice 
and  the  other  business,  once  Valentine's,  and  his  father's  before 
him,  had  all  gone  over  to  the  other  finn,  Paul  and  Chandler, 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  Georgiana  means  by  writing 
home  for  money  amidst  all  tiur  troubles  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Chandler, 
fretfully.  "She  has  fifteen  pounds  a-year  salary,  and  she  must 
make  that  do." 

"She  says  her  last  quarter's  money  is  all  spent,  and  she  can't 
possibly  manage  without  a  new  mantle  for  Sunda}-,"  returned 
Julietta. 

' '  /  can't  supply  it ;  you  know  I  can't,  I  am  not  able  to  i)ay 
my  own  way  now.     Let  her  write  to  Mrs.  Cramp." 

"  It  would  be  of  no  use,  mamma.  Aunt  Mary  Ann  will  never 
help  us  to  clothes.     She  says  we  have  had  too  many  of  them." 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  be  worried  with  these  matters  :  it's 
enough  for  me  to  think  of  poor  Valentine's  things.  Only 
two  days  now  before  he  starts.  And  what  wretched  weather 
it  is  !  " " 

"  Valentine  says  he  shall  not  take  much  luggage  with  him. 
He  saw  \nc  counting  his  shirts,  and  he  said  they  were  too  many 
by  half." 
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"And  who  will  supply  him  with  shirts  out  there,  do  you 
suppose ■?"  demanded  Mrs.  Chandler.  "You  talk  nothhig  but 
nonsense,  Julietta.  Where  is  Valentine  1  He  ought  to  be  here, 
with  all  this  packing  to  do.  He  must  have  been  gone  out  these 
two  hours." 

"He  said  he  had  business  at  Islip," 

IMrs.  Chandler  looked  glo(jmy  at  the  answer.  She  hated  the 
very  name  of  Ishp  :  partly  because  they  held  no  longer  any  jxart 
in  the  place,  partly  because  the  Bell  was  m  it. 

But  Valentine  had  not  gone  to  the  Bell  this  time.  His  visit 
was  to  his  cousin  Tom  ;  and  his  errand  was  to  beg  of  Tom  to 
give  or  lend  him  a  fifty-pound  note  before  sailing. 

' '  I  shall  have  next  to  nothing  in  my  pocket,  Tom,  when  I 
land,"  he  urged,  as  the  two  sat  together  in  Tom's  private  room. 
"If  I  get  on  over  there,  I  will  pay  you  back.  If  I  don't — 
well,  perhaps  you  won't  grudge  having  helped  me  for  the  last 
time." 

For  a  moment  Tom  did  not  answer.  He  sat  before  his  desk- 
table,  Valentine  near  him  :  just  as  Valentine  had  one  day  sat  at 
his  desk  in  his  private  room,  and  Tom  had  been  the  petitioner, 
not  so  many  years  gone  by.  Valentine  looked  upon  the  silence 
as  an  ill-omen. 

' '  You  have  all  the  business  that  once  was  mine  in  your  fingers 
now,  Tom.     It  has  left  me  for  you." 

"But  not  by  any  wish  or  seeking  of  mine,  Valentine  ;  you 
know  that,"  spoke  Tom  readily,  turning  his  honest  eyes  and 
kindly  face  on  the  fallen  man.  "I  wish  you  were  in  your  office 
still.     There's  plenty  of  work  for  both  of  us." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  in  it ;  and  you  have  got  it  all.  You  might 
lend  me  such  a  poor  little  sum  as  fifty  pounds." 

"Of  course  I  mean  to  lend  it:  but  I  was  thinkuig.  Look 
here,  Valentine.  I  will  not  give  it  you  now  ;  you  cannot  want 
it  before  sailing  :  and  you  might  lose  it  on  board,"  he  added 
laughing.  ' '  You  shall  carry  with  you  an  order  upon  my  brother 
George  for  one  hundred  pounds." 

" Will  George  pay  it ?" 

' '  I  wiU  take  care  of  that.  He  shall  receive  a  letter  from  me 
by  the  same  mail  that  takes  you  out.  Stay,  Valentine  •  I  will 
give  you  the  order  now." 

He  wrote  what  was  necessary,  sealed  it  up,  and  handed  it 
over.     Valentine  thanked  him. 
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"  How  is  Eininiv  ?  "  ho  asked  as  he  ri>sc.     "Ami  tlie  l)<)y  ? " 

"Quito  woU,  thank  yuii  :  both.  Will  you  not  go  in  and  seo 
thcui ? " 

"I  think  not.  You  can  sjiy  good-hye  for  me.  I  don't  much 
earo  to  trouV)lo  j)ooplo." 

"tJod  bloss  yuu,  Valentino,"  si\id  Tom,  clasping  his  hand. 
"You  will  begin  life  anew  over  there,  and  may  have  a  happy 
one  yet.  One  of  these  days  you  will  be  coming  back  to  us,  a 
pi-o.s[>eious  man." 

A'alentnio  went  trudging  home  through  the  rain,  miserable 
and  dispirited,  and  found  a  visitor  had  arrived— Mrs.  Cramp. 
His  mother  and  sister  were  upstairs  then,  busy  over  his  trunks  ; 
so  Mi-3.  Cramj)  had  him  all  to  herself.  She  had  liked  Valentine 
very  mucli.  W'lien  lie  went  wrong,  it  put  her  out  frightfully, 
and  suice  then  she  had  not  spared  him  :  which  of  course  put  out 
Valentine. 

"Yes,  it  will  be  a  change,"  he  acknowledged,  in  reply  to  a 
remark  of  hers.  "A  flourishing  solicitor  here,  and  a  servant 
tlicrc.  For  that's  what  I  shall  be  over  yonder,  1  conclude  ;  I 
can't  expect  to  be  my  own  master.  You  don't  know  how  good 
the  Inisiness  was,  Aunt  Mary  Ann,  at  the  time  my  father  died. 
If  I  could  only  have  kept  it  !  " 

"You  could  not  expect  to  keep  it,"  said  Mrs.  Cramp,  who  sat 
facing  him,  her  bonnet  tilted  back  from  her  red  and  comely  face, 
her  purple  stuti'  gown  pulled  up  above  her  boots. 

"  I  .should  have  kept  it,  but  for  now  and  then  taking  a  little 
drop  too  much,"  confessed  poor  Valentine  :  who  was  deejier  in 
tlie  dumps  that  day  tlian  he  had  ever  been  before. 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Mrs.  Crami).  "The  business  was 
a  usurped  one." 

"A  what  ? "  Siiid  Valentine. 

"There  is  an  overruling  Power  above  us,  you  know,"  she 
went  on.  "I  am  <|uite  sure,  Valentine — I  have  learnt  it  by 
experience — that  injustice  never  answers  in  the  long  run.  It 
may  seem  to  succeed  for  a  time  ;  but  it  does  not  last :  it  cannot 
and  it  docs  not.  If  a  man  rears  himself  on  another's  downfall, 
causuig  himself  that  downfall  that  he  may  rise,  his  prosperity 
rests  on  no  sure  foundation.  In  some  way  or  other  the  past 
comes  home  to  him ;  and  he  sufl'ers  for  it,  if  not  in  his  own 
person,  iji  that  of  his  children.  Ill-gotten  riclics  living  a  curse, 
never  a  blessing. 
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"What  a  growler  you  are,  Aunt  Mary  Ann  !  " 

"I  don't  mean  it  for  growling,  Valentine.     It  is  true." 

"It's  not  true." 

"Not  true  !  The  longer  I  live  the  more  examples  I  see  of  it. 
A  man  treads  another  down  that  he  may  rise  himself :.  and  there 
he  stands  high  and  flourishing.  But  wait  a  few  years,  and  look 
tlien.  He  is  gone.  Gone,  and  no  trace  of  his  prosperity  left. 
And  when  I  mark  that,  I  recall  that  \erse  in  the  Psahns  of 
David  ;  '  I  went  by,  and  lo,  he  was  gone  :  I  sought  him,  but  his 
place  was  nowhere  to  be  found.'  That  verse  is  a  true  type  of 
real  life,  Valentine." 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  cried  Valentine.  "And  where's  the 
good  of  having  the  Psalms  at  your  finger-ends?  " 

"You  do  believe  it.  Why,  Valentine,  take  your  own  case. 
Was  there  ever  a  closer  exemplification?  Tom  was  injured; 
put  down  ;  I  may  say,  crushed  by  you  and  your  father.  Yes, 
crushed  :  crushed  out  of  his  rights.  His  father  made  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  half  of  it,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  have  been  Tom's. 
Instead  of  that,  your  father  deposed  him  and  usurped  it.  He 
repented  when  he  was  dying,  and  charged  you  to  remedy  the 
wrong.  But  you  did  not ;  you  usurped  it.  And  what  has  it 
ended  in  ?" 

' '  Ended  in  ? "  cried  Valentine  vacantly. 

"  You  are — as  you  are  ;  ruined  in  character,  in  purse,  in  repu- 
tation ;  and  Tom  is  respected  and  flourishing.  The  business  has 
left  you  and  gone  to  him  ;  not  through  any  seeking  of  his,  but 
tlirough  your  own  doings  entirely  ;  the  very  self-same  business 
that  his  father  made  has  in  the  natural  course  of  time  and  events 
gone  back  to  him — and  he  is  not  thirty  yet.  It  is  retribution, 
nephew.  Justice  has  been  righting  herself ;  and  man  could 
neither  stay  nor  hinder  it." 

"What  nonsense  !"  debated  Valentine  testily.  "Suppose  I 
had  been  steady  :  would  the  business  have  left  me  for  Tom 
then  ? " 

"Yes.  In  some  inscrutable  way,  that  we  see  not,  it  woidd.  I 
am  sure  of  it.  You  would  no  more  have  been  allowed  to  triumph 
to  the  end  on  your  ill-gotten  gains,  than  I  could  stand  if  I  went 
out  and  perched  myself  on  yonder  weathercock,"  aflirmed  Mrs. 
Cramp,  growing  warm.  "Your  father  kept  his  place,  it  is  true  ; 
but  what  a  miserable  man  he  always  was,  and  without  any 
ostensible  cause.'' 
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"I  wonder  you  don't  set  up  for  ft  parson,  Aunt  Maiy  Ann! 
This  is  as  good  us  a  sermon." 

"Then  carry  the  sermon  in  your  memory  through  life,  Valen- 
tine. Our  doings,  wlietlier  they  be  good  or  ill,  bring  back  their 
fruits.  In  some  wonderful  manner  tliat  avo  cannot  understand, 
events  are  always  shaping  onwards  their  own  true  ends,  their 
appointed  desthiy,  and  working  i>ut  tlie  will  of  Heaven." 

That's  all.  And  the  Squire  seemed  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  Mrs. 
Cramp's  book.  For  ever  so  long  afterwards,  he  would  tell  us  to 
read  a  lesson  from  the  history  of  tlie  Chandlers,  and  to  remember 
that  none  can  deal  unjustly  in  the  sight  of  God  without  having 
to  account  for  it  sooner  or  later. 
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I. 

You  have  been  at  Timberdale  Rectory  two  or  three  times  before ; 
an  old-fashioned,  red-brick,  irregularly-built  house,  the  ivy 
clustering  on  its  front  walls.  It  had  not  much  beauty  to  boast 
of,  but  was  as  comfortable  a  dwelling-place  as  any  in  Worcester- 
shire. The  well-stocked  kitchen-garden,  filled  with  plain  fruit- 
trees  and  beds  of  vegetables,  stretched  out  beyond  the  little  lawn 
behind  it  ;  the  small  garden  in  front,  with  its  sweet  and  homely 
flowers,  opened  to  the  pasture-field  that  lay  between  the  house 
and  the  church. 

Timberdale  Rectory  basked  to-day  in  the  morning  sun.  It 
shone  upon  Grace,  the  Rector's  wife,  as  she  sat  in  the  bow- 
window  of  their  usual  sitting-room,  making  a  child's  frock. 
Having  no  little  ones  of  her  own  to  work  for — and  sometimes 
Timberdale  tliought  it  was  that  fact  that  made  the  Rector  show 
himself  so  crusty  to  the  world  in  general — she  had  time,  and  to 
spare,  to  sew  for  the  poor  young  starvelings  in  her  husband's 
parish. 

"Here  he  comes  at  last !  "  exclaimed  Grace. 

Herbert  Tanerton  looked  round  from  the  fire  over  which  he 
was  shivering,  though  it  was  a  warm  and  lovely  Ajiril  day.  A 
glass  of  lemonade,  or  some  such  cooling  drink,  stood  on  the 
table  at  his  elbow.  He  was  always  catching  a  sore  throat— or 
fancied  it. 

"  If  I  find  the  delay  has  arisen  tlirough  any  neglect  of  Lee's, 
I  shall  report  him  fur  it,"  spoke  the  Rector  severely.  For, 
though  he  had  condoned  that  one  great  mishap  of  Lee's,  the 
burning  of  the  letter,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  look  sharjily 
after  him. 

"Oh  but,  Herbert,  it  cannot  be  ;  he  is  always  punctual,"  cried 
Grace.      "  I'll  go  and  ask." 

Mrs.  Tanerton  left  the  room,  and  ran  down  the  short  path  tq 
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tlio  littlo  wliitf  gate  ;  poor  old  Lee,  the  lettcnn.in,  was  approacli- 
ing  it  from  the  Held,  (iraco  glanced  at  the  church  clock — three- 
quarters  past  ten. 

"A  break-down  on  the  line,  wo  hear,  ma'am,"  said  he,  witli- 
out  waiting  to  bo  questioned,  as  lie  put  one  letter  into  her  hand. 
"Salmon  has  been  in  a  line  way  all  the  morning,  wondering 
what  was  up." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Grace,  glancing  at  the  letter;  "we 
wondered  too.  What  a  beautiful  day  it  is  !  Your  wife  will  lose 
her  rheumatism  now.     Tell  her  I  say  so." 

Back  ran  Grace.  Herbert  Tanerton  was  standing  up,  impatient 
for  the  letter  he  had  been  specially  expecting,  his  hand  stretched 
out  for  it. 

"Your  letter  lias  not  come,  Herbert.  Only  one  forme.  It 
is  from  Alice. " 

"Oh  I  "  returned  Herbert,  crustily,  as  he  sat  down  again  to 
his  fire  and  his  lemonade. 

Grace  ran  her  eyes  quickly  over  the  letter — rather  a  long  one, 
but  veiy  legibly  written.  Her  husband's  brother,  Jack  Tanerton 
— if  you  have  not  forgotten  him — had  just  brought  home  in 
safety  from  another  voyage  the  good  ship  liosa  of  Delhi,  of  which 
he  wiia  commander.  Alice,  his  wife,  who  generally  voyaged 
with  him,  had  gone  immediately  on  landing  to  her  mother  at 
New  Brighton,  near  Liverpool  ;  Jack  remaining  with  his  ship. 
This  time  tlie  ship  had  been  chartered  for  London,  and  Jack  was 
there  with  it. 

Grace  folded  the  letter  .slowly,  an  exjn-ession  of  pain  seated  in 
her  eyes.     "  Would  you  like  to  read  it,  Herbert  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Not  now,"  groaned  Hei-bert,  shifting  the  band  of  flannel  on 
his  throat.     "  What  does  she  say  ?  " 

"She  says" — Grace  hesitated  a  moment  before  proceeding — 
"  she  says  she  wishes  Jack  could  leave  the  sea."  • 

"I  dare  say!"  exclaimed  Herbert.  "Now,  Grace,  I'll  not 
have  that  absurd  notion  encouraged.  It  was  Alice's  cry  last 
time  they  were  at  home  ;  and  I  told  you  then  I  would  not." 

"I  have  not  encouraged  it,  Herbert.  Of  course  what  Alice 
says  has  reason  in  it :  one  cannot  help  seeing  that." 

"  Jack  chose  the  sea  as  his  profession,  and  Jack  must  abide  by 
it.  A  turncoat  is  never  wortli  a  rush.  Jack  likes  the  sea  ;  and 
Jack  has  been  successful  at  it." 

"Oh  yes  :  he's  a  first-rate  sailor,"  conceded  Grace.     "It  is 
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Alice's  wish,  no  doubt,  rather  than  his.  She  says  here  '' — open- 
ing the  letter — "  Oh,  if  Jack  could  but  leave  the  sea  !  All  my 
little  ones  coming  on  ! — I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  with  him  this 
next  voyage.  And  I  come  home  to  iind  my  little  Mary  and  my 
mother  both  ill !     If  we  could  but  leave  the  sea  !  " 

"I  may  just  as  well  say  '  If  I  could  but  leave  the  Church  ! ' — 
I'm  sure  I'm  never  well  in  it,"  retorted  Herbert.  "Jack 
had  better  not  talk  to  me  of  this :  I  should  put  him  down 
at  once." 

Grace  sighed  as  she  took  up  the  little  frock  again.  She  re- 
membered, though  it  might  suit  her  husband  to  forget  it,  that 
Jack  had  not,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  chosen  the  sea  ;  he  had 
been  deluded  into  it  by  Aunt  Dean,  his  wife's  mother.  She  had 
plotted  and  planned,  that  woman,  for  her  daughter's  advance- 
ment, and  found  out  too  late  that  she  had  plotted  wrongly  ;  for 
Alice  chose  Jack,  and  Jack,  through  her  machinations,  had  been 
deprived  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  birthright.  He  made  a 
smart  sailor  ;  he  was  steady,  and  stuck  to  his  duty  manfully  ; 
never  a  better  merchant  commander  sailed  out  of  port  than  John 
Tanerton.  But,  as  his  wife  said,  her  little  ones  were  beginning 
to  grow  about  her  ;  she  had  two  already  ;  and  she  coiild  not 
be  with  them  at  New  Brighton,  and  be  skimming  over  the  seas 
to  Calcutta,  or  where  not,  in  the  Rose  of  Delhi.  Interests 
clashed  ;  and  with  her  whole  heart  Alice  wished  Jack  could  quit 
the  sea.  Grace  sighed  as  she  thought  of  this  ;  she  saw  how 
natural  was  the  wish,  though  Herbert  did  not  see  it  :  neither 
could  she  forget  that  the  chief  portion  of  the  fortune  which 
ought  to  have  been  Jack's  was  enjoyed  by  herself  and  her 
husband.  She  had  always  thought  it  unjust  ;  it  did  not  seem 
to  bring  them  luck  ;  it  lay  upon  her  heart  like  a  weight  of  care. 
Their  income  from  the  living  and  the  fortune,  comprised  together, 
was  over  a  thousand  pounds  a-year.  They  lived  very  quietly, 
not  spending,  she  was  sure,  anything  like  half  of  it ;  Herbert 
put  by  the  rest.  What  good  did  all  the  money  bring  them  ? 
But  little.  Herbert  was  always  ailing,  fretful,  and  grumbling  : 
the  propensity  to  set  the  world  to  rights  grew  upon  him  :  he  had 
ever  taken  pleasure  in  that,  from  the  time  when  a  little  lad  he 
would  muffle  himself  in  his  step-father's  surplice,  and  preach  to 
Jack  and  Alice.  Poor  Jack  had  to  Avork  hard  for  what  he  earned 
at  sea  ;  he  had  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year,  besides, 
of  the  money  that  had  been  his  mother's  ;  Herbert  had  the  other 
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six  huiulreil  und  fifty  of  it.     But  Jjvck,  sunny-iiaturtil,   ever- 
ready  Jack,  was  just  as  liappy  as  the  day  was  loiii;. 

Lost  in  tlicsc  tliitiiglits,  her  eyes  bent  un  lier  w<»ik,  Alice  did 
not  see  a  gentleman  who  was  coming  acn>ss  the  field  towards  tlio 
house.  The  click  of  the  little  gate,  as  it  swung  to  after  him, 
caused  her  to  look  u\k  Imt  liardly  in  time.  Herbert  turned  at 
the  sound. 

"  Who's  come  bothering  now,  I  wonder  {  " 

''  I  think  it  is  Colonel  Letsom,"  answered  Grace. 

"Then  he  must  come  in  here,"  rejoined  Herbert.  "  I  am  not 
going  into  that  cold  drawing-room.' 

Colonel  Letsom  it  was  ;  a  pleasant  little  man  with  a  bald  head, 
who  had  walked  over  from  his  house  at  Crabb.  Grace  opened 
the  parlour-door,  and  tlie  colonel  came  in  and  shook  hands. 

"I  want  you  both  to  come  and  dine  witli  me  to-night  in  a 
friendly  way,"  spoke  he;  "no  ceremony.  My  brother,  tlie 
major,  is  with  us  for  a  day  or  two,  and  we'd  like  to  get  a  few 
friends  together  to  meet  him  at  dinner." 

Herbert  Tanerton  hesitated.  He  did  not  say  No,  for  he  liked 
dinners  ;  he  liked  the  importance  of  sitting  at  the  right  or  left 
liand  of  his  hostess  and  saying  grace.  He  did  not  say  Yes,  for 
he  tliought  of  his  tliroat. 

"I  hardly  know,  colonel.  I  got  up  with  a  sore  throat  this 
morning.     Very  relaxed  indeed  it  is.     Who  is  to  be  there  ?  " 

"  Yourselves  and  the  Fontaines  and  tlie  Todhetleys  :  nobody 
else,"  answered  the  colonel.  "As  to  your  thz'oat — I  dare  say  it 
will  be  better  by-and-by.  A  cheerful  dinner  will  do  you  good. 
Six  o'clock  sharp,  mind.  ' 

Herbert  Tanerton  accepted  the  of!er,  conditionally.  If  his 
throat  got  woree,  of  course  he  should  have  to  send  word,  and 
decline.  The  colonel  nodded.  He  felt  sure  in  his  own  mind 
tlie  throat  would  get  better  :  he  knew  how  fanciful  the  parson 
was,  and  how  easilj'  he  could  be  roused  out  of  his  ailments. 

"How  do  you  like  the  Fontaines?"  questioned  he  of  the 
colonel.     "  Have  you  seen  much  of  them  yet  ?  " 

"Oh,  we  like  them  veiy  well,"  answered  the  colonel,  who,  in 
his  easy  nature,  generally  avowed  a  liking  for  everybody.  "They 
are  connections  of  my  wife's." 

"Connections  of  your  wife's !  "  repeated  Herbert  quickly.  "I 
did  not  know  that." 

"  Fm  not  sure  that  I  knew  it  myself,  until  we  came  to  com- 
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pare    notes,"    avowed    the    colonel.       "Any   way,    I   did    not 

remember  it.     Sir  Dace  Fontaine's  sister  married .     Stop  ; 

let  me  consider — how  was  it  ?  " 

Grace  laughed.  The  ccjlonel  laughed  also. 
"I  know  it  now.  My  wife's  sister  married  a  Captain  Pym  : 
it  is  many  years  ago.  Captain  Pym  was  a  widower,  and  his  first 
wife  was  a  sister  of  Dace  Fontaine's.  Yes,  that's  it.  Poor  Pym 
and  his  wife  died  soon  ;  both  of  them  in  India  :  and  so,  you  see, 
we  lost  sight  of  the  connection  altogether ;  it  slipped  out  of 
memory." 

"  Were  there  any  children  ? " 

' '  The  first  wife  had  one  son,  avIio  was,  I  belie\e,  taken  t(j  by 
his  father's  relatives.  That  was  all.  Well,  you'll  come  this 
evening,"  added  the  colonel,  turning  to  de^jart.  "I  must  make 
haste  back  home,  for  they  don't  knoAV  yet  who's  coming  and 
who's  not." 

A  few  days  previously  to  this,  we  had  taken  up  our  abode  at 
Crabb  Cot,  and  found  that  some  people  named  Fontaine  had 
come  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  living  at  May  thorn  Bank. 
Naturally  the  Squire  wanted  to  know  wlio  they  were  and  what 
they  were.  And  as  they  Avere  fated  to  play  a  cons]>icuous  part 
in  the  drama  I  am  about  to  relate,  I  must  give  to  them  a  word 
of  introduction.     Important  people  need  it,  you  know. 

Dace  Fontaine  belonged  to  the  West  Indies  and  was  attached 
to  the  civil  service  there.  He  became  judge,  or  sheritl',  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind ;  had  been  instrumental  in  quelling  a  riot  of 
tlie  blacks,  and  was  knighted  for  it.  He  married  rather  late  in 
life,  in  his  forty-first  year,  a  young  American  lady.  This  young 
lady's  mother — it  is  curious  liow  things  come  about  I — was  first 
cousin  to  John  Paul,  the  Islip  lawj^er.  Lady  Fontaine  soon 
persuaded  her  husband  to  quit  the  AVest  Indies  for  America. 
Being  well  ofi',  for  he  had  amassed  money,  he  could  do  as  he 
pleased ;  and  to  America  they  went  with  their  two  daughters. 
From  that  time  they  lived  sometimes  in  America,  sometimes  in 
the  West  Indies  :  Sir  Dace  would  not  quite  abandon  his  old 
home  there.  Changes  came  as  the  years  went  on  :  Ladj'' 
Fontaine  died  ; .  Sir  Dace  lost  a  good  portion  of  his  fortune 
through  some  adverse  si^eculation.  A  disappointed  man,  he 
resolved  to  come  to  England  and  settle  down  on  some  property 
that  had  fallen  to  him  in  right  of  his  wife  ;  a  small  estate  called 
Oxlip  Grange,  which  lay  between  Islip  and  Crabb.     Any  way. 
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old  Paul  got  a  letter,  saying  they  wore  on  the  road.  Ilowevei', 
ulien  thoy  arrived,  tliey  found  tliat  the  tenants  at  Oxlip  (Jr.uiLjo 
cdidd  not  be  got  to  go  out  of  it  witliout  proper  notice — wliich 
anybody  but  Sir  Dace  Fontjiine  "vvould  have  known  to  l)e  reason- 
able. After  some  caviliiuLj,  tlie  tenants  agreed  to  leave  at  tlio 
end  of  six  months;  and  the  Fontaines  went  into  that  pretty 
little  i)lace,  Maythorn  Bank,  then  to  bo  let  furnished,  until  the 
time  should  expire.  So  there  they  were,  located  close  to  us  at 
Cra1)b  Cot,  Sir  Daee  Fontaine  and  his  two  daughters. 

Colonel  Letsom  had  included  me  in  the  dinner  invitation,  for 
Avhich  I  felt  ol)liged  to  him  :  I  was  curious  to  see  what  the 
Fontaines  were  like,  Tom  Coney  said  t)ne  of  the  girls  was 
beautiful,  lovely — like  an  angel  :  tlie  other  was  a  little  <piick, 
dark  young  woman,  wjio  seemed  to  have  a  will  of  her  own. 

We  reached  Colonel  Letsom's  l)etimes — neighbourly  fashion. 
In  the  country  you  don't  rush  in  when  the  dinner's  being  put  t.>u 
tlie  table  ;  you  like  to  get  a  chat  beforehand.  The  sunbeams 
were  slanting  into  the  drawing-room  as  we  entered  it.  Four  of  the 
Letsoms  were  present,  besides  the  major,  and  Herbert  Tanerton 
and  his  wife,  for  the  throat  was  better.  All  of  us  were  talking 
tocether  when  the  strangers  were  announced  :  Sir  Dace  Fontaine, 
Miss  Fontaine,  and  Miss  Yerena  Fontaine. 

Sir  Dace  was  a  tall,  heavy  man,  with  a  dark,  sallow,  and 
arbitraiy  face  ;  Miss  Fontaine  was  little  and  pale  ;  she  had 
smooth  black  hair,  and  dark  eyes  that  looked  straight  out  at 
you.  Her  small  teeth  were  brilliantly  white,  her  chin  Avas 
pointed.  A  particularly  calm  face  altogether,  and  one  that  could 
Ijoast  of  little  beauty — but  I  rather  took  to  it. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  fairy  ?  Verena  Fontaine  looked  like 
nothing  else.  A  small,  fair,  graceful  girl,  with  charming  manners 
and  pretty  words.  She  had  the  true  golden  hair,  that  is  so 
beautiful  but  so  rare,  delicate  features,  and  laughing  eyes  blue 
as  the  summer  sky.  I  think  her  beauty  and  her  attractions 
altogether  took  some  of  us  by  surprise  ;  me  for  one.  Bob  Letsom 
looked  fit  to  eat  her.  The  sisters  were  dressed  alike,  in  white 
muslin  and  pink  ribbons. 

How  we  went  in  to  dinner  I  don't  remember,  except  that  Bob 
and  I  brought  up  the  rear  together.  Sir  Dace  took  Mrs.  Letsom, 
I  think,  and  the  colonel  INIrs.  Todhetley  ;  and  that  beautifvd 
girl,  A'ereiia,  fell  to  Tod.  T<kI  !  The  two  girls  were  aljout  the 
most    self-possessed   girls    I    ever   saw  ;    their   manners   quite 
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AmericHn.  Not  their  accent  :  that  was  good.  Major  Letsom 
and  Sir  Dace  fraternized  wonderfully  :  they  discovered  that  they 
had  once  met  in  the  West  Indies. 

After  dinner  we  had  music.  The  sisters  sang  a  duet,  and 
Maiy  Ann  Letsom  a  song  ;  and  Herbert  Tanerton  sang,  for- 
getting his  throat,  Grace  playing  for  him  ;  and  they  made  me 

sing. 

Tlie  evening  soon  passed,  and  we  all  left  together.  It  was  a 
warmish  night,  with  a  kind  of  damp  smell  exhaling  from  the 
shrubs  and  hedges.  The  young  ladies  muffled  some  soft  white 
woollen  shawls  round  their  faces,  and  called  our  climate  a 
treacherous  one.  The  parson  and  Grace  said  good-night,  and 
struck  off  on  the  near  way  to  Timberdale  ;  the  rest  of  us  kejjt 
straight  on. 

"Why  don't  your  people  always  live  here  1  "  asked  Yerena  of 
me,  as  we  walked  side  by  side  behind  the  rest.  "By  some- 
thing that  was  said  at  dinner  I  gather  that  you  are  not  here 
much."' 

"Mr.  Todhetleys  principal  residence  lies  at  a  distance.  Wo 
only  come  here  occasionally." 

•'Well,  I  wish  you  stayed  here  always.  It  would  be  some- 
thing to  have  neighbours  close  to  us.  Of  course  you  know  the 
dreadful  little  cottage  we  are  in— Maythorn  Bank  ?  " 

"Quite  well.     It  is  very  pretty,  though  it  is  small." 

"Small!  Accustomed  to  our  large  rooms  in  the  western 
world,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  can  hardly  turn  in  these.  I  wish 
jiapa  had  managed  better  I  This  country  is  altogether  frightfully 
dull.  My  sister  tells  us  that  unless  things  improve  she  shall 
take  flight  back  to  the  States.  She  could  do  it,"  added  Yerena  ; 
"she  is  twenty-one  now,  and  her  own  mistress." 

I  laughed.  "Is  she  obliged  to  be  her  own  mistress  because 
she  is  twenty-one '? " 

"She  is  her  own,"  said  Yerena.  "She  has  come  into  her 
share  of  the  money  mamma  left  us,  and  can  do  as  she  pleases. " 

"  Oh,  you  were  speaking  in  that  sense." 

"  Partly.  Having  money,  she  is  not  tied.  She  could  go  back 
to-morrow  if  she  liked.  We  are  not  bound  by  your  English 
notions." 

"It  would  not  suit  our  notions  at  all.  English  girls  cannot 
travel  about  alone. " 

"That  comes  of  their  imperfect  education.     What  harm  do 
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you  suppose  could  anywhere  befall  well  brought-up  girls  ?  Wo 
have  been  self-cle2)en(lent  from  chil(lh<»nl  ;  taught  to  be  so. 
Coral  could  take  care  of  herself  the  whole  world  over,  and  meet 
with  consideration,  wlieresoever  she  might  be." 

"  What  do  you  call  her — Coral  ?     It  is  a  very  pretty  name." 
"And  coral  is  her  favourite  ornament  :  it  suits  her  jtale    skin. 
Her  name  is  really  Coralic,  ])ut  I  call  her  Coral — just  as  she  calls 
me  Vera.      Do  you  like  my  name— Yerena  ?  " 

"Very  much  indeed.      Have  you  read  '  Sintram  '  ?  " 
"  '  Sintram '  !— no,"  she  answered.      "  Is  it  a  book  ?  " 
"  A  very  nice  book,  indeed,  translated  from  the  German.     I 
will  lend  it  you,  if  you  like.  Miss  Verena." 

"  Oh,  thank  you.  I  am  fund  of  nice  books.  Coralie  does  not 
c<ire  for  books  as  I  do.  But — I  want  you  to  tell  me,"  she  broke 
otf,  tuniing  her  fair  face  to  me,  the  white  cloud  drawn  round  it, 
and  her  sweet  blue  eyes  laughing  and  dancing- — "  I  can't  quite 
make  out  who  you  are.  Tiiuy  are  not  your  father  and  mother, 
are  they?" — nodding  to  the  Squire  and  Mrs.  Todhetley,  who 
were  on  ever  so  far  in  front  with  Sir  Dace. 

"Oh  no,  I  <mly  live  with  them.      I  am  .Johnny  Ludlow.  ' 

Maythoni  Bank  had  not  an  extensive  correspondence  as  a 
rule,  but  three  letters  were  delivered  there  the  following  morn- 
ing. One  of  the  letters  was  for  Verena  :  which  she  crushed  into 
lier  hand  in  the  passage  and  ran  away  with  to  her  room.  The 
r>thers,  addressed  to  Sir  Dace,  were  laid  by  his  own  man,  Ozi;is, 
on  the  break  fast -taVjle  to  await  him. 

"The  West  Indian  mail  is  in,  papa,"  observed  Coralie, 
beginning  to  pour  out  the  coffee  as  her  father  entered.  "It  has 
brought  you  two  letters.  I  think  one  of  them  is  from  George 
Baz.algette. " 

Sir  Dace  wore  a  rich  red  silk  dressing-gown,  well  wadded.  A 
large  fire  burnt  in  the  grate  of  the  small  room.  He  felt  the  cold 
liere  much.  Putting  his  gold  eye-glasses  across  his  nose,  as  he 
slowly  sat  down  — all  his  movements  were  deliberate — he  dpencd 
the  letter  his  daughter  had  specially  alluded  to,  and  read  the  few 
lines  it  contained. 

"  What  a  short  epistle  !  "  exclaimed  Coralie. 

"George  Bazjdgette  is  coming  over  ;  ho  merely  writes  tn  tell 
me  so,"  replied  Sir  Dace.  "Verena."  he  added,  for  just  then 
Verena  entered  and  wished  liiiii  good-morning,  with  a  beaming 
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fiice,    "I  have  a  letter   here  froiii  George  Bazalgette.     He  is 
coming  to  Europe  ;  coming  for  you." 

A  defiant  look  rose  to  Verena's  bright  blue  eyes.  She  opened 
her  mouth  to  answer  ;  paused  ;  and  closed  it  again  without 
speaking.  Perhaps  she  recalled  the  saying,  "Discretion  is 
the  better  part  of  valour."  It  certainly  is,  Avhen  applied  to 
speech. 

Breakfast  was  barely  over  when  Ozias  came  in  again.  He 
had  a  copper-coloured  face,  as  (^ueer  as  his  name,  but  he  was  a 
faithful,  honest  servant,  and  had  lived  in  the  family  twenty 
years.  The  gardener  was  waiting  for  instructions  about  the  new 
flower-beds,  he  told  his  master  ;  and  Sir  Dace  Avent  out.  It  left 
his  daughters  at  liberty  to  talk  secrets.  How  pretty  the  two 
graceful  little  figures  looked  in  their  sim]:)le  morning  dresses  of 
delicate  print,  tied  with  bows  of  pale  green  ribbon. 

"  I  told  you  I  knew  George  Bazalgette  would  be  coming  over, 
Vera,"  began  Coralie.  "  His  letter  by  the  last  mail  quite  plainly 
intimated  that." 

Yerena  tossed  her  pretty  head.  "Let  him  come!  He  will 
get  his  voyage  out  and  home  for  nothing.  I  hope  he'll  be  fear- 
fully sea-sick  1  " 

Not  to  make  a  mystery  of  the  matter,  which  we  heard  all 
about  later,  and  which,  perhaps,  led  to  that  most  dreadful  crime 
— but  I  must  not  talk  of  that  yet.  George  Bazalgette  was  a 
wealthy  West  Indian  planter,  and  wanted  to  marry  Miss  Verena 
Fontaine,  She  did  not  want  to  marry  him,  and  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  she  intended  to  marry  somebody  else.  There 
had  been  a  little  trouble  about  it  with  Sir  Dace  ;  and,  alas  ! 
there  was  destined  to  be  a  great  deal  more. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  hope,  A^'era?"  answered  Coralie,  in 
her  matter-of-fact,  unemotional  way.  "I  hope  that  Edward 
Pym  will  never  come  heie,  or  to  Europe  at  all,  to  worry  you. 
Better  that  the  sea  should  swallow  him  up  en  voyage." 

Verena's  beaming  face  broke  into  smiles.  Her  sister's  pleasant 
suggestion  went  for  nothing,  for  a  great  joy  lay  within  her. 

"Edward  Pym  ]i((s  come.  Coral.  The  ship  has  arrived  in 
l)ort,  and  he  has  written  to  me.     See  !  " 

She  took  the  morning's  letter  from  the  bosom  of  her  dress, 
and  held  it  open  for  Coralie  to  see  the  date,  " London,"  and  the 
signature  "Edward."  Had  the  writer  signed  his  name  in  full, 
it  would  have  been  Edward  Dace  Pym. 
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'"lldw  did  lie  know  wo  were  hero  ?"'  (iucstioiied  C<'r,ili(.',  in 
siu-priso. 

"I  wroto  to  tell  him." 

'•  Did  iioii  know  where  to  write  to  hiiii  I  " 

'•  1  knew  he  h.id  sailed  from  Caleutta  in  the  Rose  of  Delhi ;  wo 
all  knew  that ;  and  1  wrote  to  him  to  tlie  address  of  the  ship's 
brokers  at  Liverpool.  The  shii)  has  e<jme  on  to  London,  it 
.«!eenis,  instead  of  Liverpool,  and  they  must  have  sent  my  letter 
nj)  there." 

'•  If  you  (lout  take  eare,  Vera,  some  trouble  will  come  of  this. 
Papa  will  never  hear  of  Edward  Pyui.     That's  my  o[)inion." 

She  was  as  cool  as  were  the  cucumbers  growing  outside  in  the 
garden,  under  the  glass  shade.  Verena  was  the  opposite — all 
excitement ;  though  she  did  her  best  to  hide  it.  Her  tingeis 
were  restless;  her  blushes  came  and  went  ;  the  sweet  words  of 
tile  short  love-letter  were  dancing  in  her  heart. 

''My  uakli.vc;  Vera, 

"The  shij)  is  in  ;  I  am  in  London  with  her,  and  I  have 
your  dear  letter.  How  I  wish  I  could  run  down  into  Worcester- 
shire I  That  cannot  be  just  yet :  our  skipper  will  take  care  to 
be  absent  himself,  I  expect,  and  I  must  stay  :  he  is  a  reguhir 
Martinet  as  to  duty.  You  will  see  me  the  very  hour  I  can  get 
my  liberty.  How  strange  it  is  you  should  be  at  that  place — 
Crabb  !  I  believe  a  sort  of  aunt  of  mine  lives  there  ;  but  I  have 
never  seen  her. 

"  Ever  your  true  lover, 

"Edward." 

"Who  is  it — the  sort  of  aunt?"  cried  Coralie,  when  Verena 
liatl  read  out  the  letter  ;   "and  what  does  he  mean  1  " 

"Mrs.  Letsuin,  of  course.  Did  you  not  hear  her  talking  to 
papa,  last  night,  about  her  dead  sister,  who  jiad  married  Captain 
Pym?" 

"And  Edward  was  the  son  of  Captain  Pym's  first  wife,  papa's 
sister.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  he  is  not  related  to  Mrs.  Letsom 
at  all.  Well,  it  all  happened  ages  ago,"  added  Coralie,  with 
sujjreme  indin'erence,  "  long  before  our  tinu'.  ' 

•Just  so.  Edward  Pym,  grown  to  manho<Kl  now,  .ind  chief- 
mate  of  the  linse  of  Dvlhi,  was  the  .'ion  of  that  Captain  Pym  and 
his  first  wife.     When  Captain  Pym  died,  a  relative  of  his,  who 
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had  no  children  of  his  own,  took  to  the  chikl,  tlien  only  five 
years  old,  and  brought  him  up.  The  boy  turned  out  anything 
but  good,  and  when  he  was  fourteen  he  ran  away  to  sea.  He 
fovmd  he  had  to  stick  to  the  sea,  for  his  offended  relative  would 
do  no  more  for  him  :  except  that,  some  years  later,  when  lie 
died,  Edward  found  that  he  was  down  for  five  hundred  pounds 
in  his  will.  Edward  stayed  on  shore  to  spend  it,  and  tlien  went 
to  sea  again,  this  time  as  first  officer  in  an  American  brig. 
Chance,  or  something  else,  took  the  vessel  to  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  at  one  of  them  he  fell  in  with  Sir  Dace  Fontaine, 
who  was,  in  fact,  his  uncle,  but  who  had  never  taken  the  smallest 
thought  for  him — hardly  remembered  he  had  such  a  nephew — • 
and  made  acquaintance  with  his  two  cousins.  He  and  Verena 
fell  in  love  with  one  another ;  and,  on  her  side,  at  any  rate,  it 
was  not  the  passing  fancy  sometimes  called  by  the  name,  but 
one  likely  to  last  for  all  time.  They  often  met,  the  young  officer 
liaving  the  run  of  his  uncle's  house  whenever  he  could  get  asJiore  ; 
and  Edward,  who  could  be  as  full  of  tricks  and  turns  as  a  fox 
■when  it  suited  his  convenience  to  be  so,  contrived  to  put  himself 
into  hospital  when  the  brig  was  about  to  sail,  saying  he  was  sick  ; 
so  he  was  left  behind.  The  brig  fairly  off,  Mr.  Edward  Pym 
grew  well  again,  and  looked  to  have  a  good  time  of  idleness  and 
love-making.  But  he  reckoned  without  his  host.  A  chance 
Avord,  dropped  inadvertently,  opened  the  eyes  of  Sir  Dace  to  the 
treason  around.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  forbid  Mr.  Edward 
Pym  his  house  ;  the  second  thing  was  to  take  passage  with  his 
family  for  America.  Never  would  he  allow  his  youngest  and 
prettiest  and  best-loved  daughter  to  become  the  wife  of  an  ill- 
conducted,  penniless  ship's  mate  ;  and  that  man  a  cousin  !  The 
very  thought  was  preposterous  !  So  Edward  Pym,  thrown  upon 
his  beam-ends,  joined  a  vessel  bound  for  Calcutta.  Arrived 
there,  he  took  the  post  of  chief  mate  on  the  good  ship  Rose  of 
Delhi,  Captain  Tanerton,  bound  for  England. 

' '  What  is  this  nonsense  I  hear,  about  your  wanting  to  leave 
the  sea,  John  I  " 

The  question,  put  in  the  Rector  of  Timberdale's  repellent, 
chilly  tone,  more  intensified  when  anything  displeased  him, 
brought  only  a  smile  to  the  pleasant  face  of  his  brother.  Ever 
hopeful,  sunny-tempered  Jack,  had  reached  the  Rectory  the 
previous  night  to  make  a  short  visit.     They  sat  in  the  cheerful, 
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buw-wiuduwcd  room,  the  sun  sliiniiiK  "•»  Jjick,  as  somo  clays 
before  it  liad  shone  on  Grace ;  the  Rector  in  his  easy-cliair  at 
the  fire. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  only  what  ymi  say,  Herbert — nonsense," 
answered  Jack,  wlio  was  playing  witli  the  little  dog,  Dash.  "1 
should  like  to  leave  the  sea  well  enough,  but  1  don't  see  my  way 
clear  to  do  it  at  present." 

"  717/1/  should  you  like  to  leave  it  ?  " 

"Alice  is  anxious  that  1  should.  She  cannot  always  sail  with 
me  now  j  and  there  are  the  little  ones  to  be  seen  to,  you  know, 
Hei'bert.  Her  mother  is  of  course — well,  very  kind,  and  all 
that,"  went  on  .Jack,  after  an  imperceptilJe  pause,  "but  Alice 
\v<.)uld  prefer  to  train  her  children  herself;  and,  to  do  that,  she 
must  remain  permanently  on  shore.  It  would  not  be  a  pleasant 
life  for  us,  Herbert,  she  on  shore  and  1  at  sea." 

"Do  j-ou  ever  think  of  duty,  .John  \ " 

"Of  duty/     In  what  way?" 

"When  a  man  has  deliberately  chosen  his  calling  in  life,  and 
spent  his  first  years  in  it,  it  is  his  duty  to  continue  in  that  calling, 
and  to  make  the  best  of  it." 

*'I  suppose  it  is,  in  a  general  way,"  K<iid  Jack,  all  smiles  and 
good-humour.     "  But — if  1  could  get  a  living  on  shore,  Herbert, 

don't  see  but  what  my  duty  would  lie  in  doing  it  as  mucli  as  it 
now  lies  al  sea." 

"  You  may  not  see  it,  John.  Chopping  and  changing  often 
brings  a  man  to  poverty." 

"Oh,  I'd  take  c;ire,  I  hope,  not  to  come  to  poverty.  Down, 
Djish  !  Had  I  a  farm  of  two  or  three  hundred  acres,  I  could 
maKC  it  answer  well,  if  any  man  could.  You  know  what  a  good 
farmer  I  was  as  a  boy,  Herbert— in  practical  knowledge,  I  mean 
— and  how  I  loved  it.  I  like  the  sea  very  well,  but  1  love  farm- 
ing.    It  was  my  born  vocation." 

'•  I  wish  you'd  not  talk  at  random  !  "  cried  Herbert,  fretful!}'. 
"Born  vocation  !  You  might  just  as  well  say  you  were  born  to 
be  a  mountebank  I  And  where  would  you  get  the  money  to 
stock  a  farm  of  two  or  three  hundred  acres  ?  You  have  put  none 
by,  I  expect.  You  never  could  keep  your  pence  in  your  pocket 
when  a  lad  :  they  were  thrown  away  right  and  left." 

"That's  true,"  laughed  Jack.  "Other  lads  used  to  borrow 
them.  True  also  that  I  have  not  put  money  b}',  Herbert.  1 
have  not  been  able  to.'' 
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"Of  course  you  have  not !     It  wouldn't  be  you  if  you  had." 

"Xo,  Dash,  there's  not  a  bit  more  ;  you've  had  it  all,"  cried 
Jack  to  the  dog.  But  he,  ever  generous-naturcd,  did  not  tell 
his  brother  to/i;/  he  had  not  been  able  to  put  by  :  that  the  calls 
made  upon  him  by  his  wife's  mother — Aunt  Dean,  as  they  still 
styled  her — were  so  heavy  and  so  perpetual.  She  wanted  a 
great  deal  for  herself,  and  she  presented  vast  claims  for  the 
expenses  of  Jack's  two  little  children,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  daughter  when  Alice  stayed  on  shore.  Alice  whispered 
to  Jack  she  believed  her  mother  was  making  a  private  purse  for 
herself.  Good-natured  Jack  thought  it  very  likelj',  but  he  did 
not  stop  the  sujiplies.  Just  as  Aunt  Dean  had  been  a  perpetual 
drain  upon  her  brother,  Jacob  Lewis,  during  his  lifetime,  so  she 
now  drained  Jack. 

"Then,  with  no  means  at  command,  what  utter  folly  it  is  for 
you  to  think  of  leaving  the  sea  ? "  resumed  the  ixarson. 

"  So  it  is,  Herbert,"  acquiesced  Jack.  ''  I  assure  you  I  dc>n't 
think  of  it." 

"Alice  does." 

"Ay,  poor  girl,  because  she  wishes  it." 

"Do  j'ou  see  any  cJicoice  of  leaving  it  ?  " 

"Not  a  bit,"  readily  acknowledged  Jack. 

"Then  where's  the  use  of  talking  about  it — of  harping  upon 
it?" 

"  None  in  the  world,"  said  Jack. 

"Then  we'll  drop  the  subject,  if  you  please,"  pursued  Herbert, 
forgetting,  perhaps,  that  it  was  he  who  introduced  it. 

"Jump  then.  Dash  !     Jump,  good  little  Dash  !  " 

"What  a  worry  you  make  with  that  dog,  John  I  Attend  to 
me.  I  want  to  know  why  you  came  to  London  instead  of  to 
Liverpool." 

"  She  was  laid  on  for  London  this  time,"  answered  Jack. 

"Laid  on!"  ejaculated  Herbert,  who  knew  as  much  about 
sailor's  phi'ases  as  he  did  of  Hebrew. 

Jack  laughed.  "The  agents  in  Calcutta  chai'tered  the  shiji 
for  London,  freights  for  that  port  being  higher  than  for  Liver- 
pool.    The  Rose  of  Delhi  is  a  free  ship." 

"Oh,"  responded  Herbert.  "I  thought  perhaps  she  had 
changed  owners," 

' '  No.  But  our  broker  in  London  is  brother  to  the  owners  in 
Liverpool.     There  are  three  of  them  in  all.     James  Freeman  is 
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the  bruker  ;  Charles  and  IticliarJ  arc  the  owners.  Riili  men 
they  must  be  !  " 

"  When  ilo  yon  tliink  you  shall  sail  again  '/  " 

"It  depends  u  1)0 11  wluii  they  can  begin  to  reload  and  get  the 
fresh  cai'go  in." 

"That  does  not  take  long,  I  suppo.se,  "  remarked  Herbert, 
slightingly. 

"She  may  be  loaded  in  three  days  if  the  carg(j  is  ready  and 
waiting.  It  may  be  three  -weeks  if  the  cargo's  not — or  more 
than  that." 

"  And  Alice  does  not  go  with  you  ?  " 

Jack  shook  his  head  :  something  like  a  cloud  passed  over  his 
fresh,  frank  face.      "No,  not  this  time." 

We  were  all  glad  to  see  Jack  Tanertou  again,  lie  had  paiil 
Tiud)erdale  but  one  visit,  and  that  a  flying  one,  since  h6  took 
connnand  of  the  Rose  of  Delhi.  It  was  the  old  Jack  Tanerton, 
frank  of  face,  hearty  of  manner,  flying  to  all  the  nooks  ami 
corners  f)f  the  parish  with  cnitstretched  hands  tcj  rich  and  poor, 
with  kind  words  and  generous  help  for  the  sick  and  sorrowful : 
just  the  same,  only  with  a  few  more  years  gone  over  his  head. 
I  don't  say  but  Herbert  was  also  glad  to  see  him  ;  only  Herbert 
never  dis^jlayed  much  gladness  at  anything. 

One  morning  Jack  and  I  chanced  to  be  out  together  ;  when,  in 
passing  through  the  green  and  shady  lane,  that  would  be  fragrant 
in  summer  with  wild  roses  and  woodbine,  and  that  skirted  May- 
thorn  Bank,  we  saw  some  one  stooping  to  peer  through  the 
sweetbriar  hedge,  as  if  he  wanted  to  see  what  the  house  was  like, 
and  did  not  care  to  look  at  it  openly.  He  sprang  up 'at  sound 
of  our  footsteps.  It  was  a  slight,  handsome  j'oung  man  of  five 
or  six-and-twenty,  rather  under  the  middle  height,  with  a  warm 
c  >lour,  bright  dark  eyes,  and  dark  whiskers.  The  gold  band  (tn 
his  cap  showed  that  he  was  a  sailor,  and  he  seemed  to  recognize 
Jack  with  a  st;irt. 

"  Good-moniing,  sir,"  he  cried,  hurriedly. 

"Is  it  you,  Mr.  Pym  ? — good-moming,"  returned  Jack,  in  a 
Cool  tone.      "  What  are  you  doing  down  here  ?  " 

"The  ship's  finished  unloading,  and  is  gone  into  dry  dock  to 
be  re-coppered,  so  I've  got  a  holiday,"  replied  the  young  man  : 
and  he  walked  away  with  a  brisk  step,  as  if  not  caring  to  be 
questioned  further. 

"  Who  is  he  'i  "  I  asked,  as  we  went  on  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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"My  late  chief  mate  :  a  man  named  Pym." 

"  i'ou  spoke  as  if  you  did  not  like  him,  Jack." 

"  Don't  like  him  at  all,"  said  Jack.  "  My  own  chief  mate  left 
me  in  Calcutta,  to  better  himself,  as  the  saying  runs  ;  he  got 
command  of  one  of  our  ships  whose  master  had  died  out  there  ; 
Pym  presented  himself  to  me,  and  I  engaged  him.  He  gave  me 
some  trouble  on  the  homeward  voyage  ;  drank,  was  insolent, 
and  would  shirk  his  duty  when  he  could.  Once  I  had  to  threaten 
to  put  him  in  irons.  I  shall  never  allow  him  to  sail  with  me 
again — and  he  knows  it." 

"  What  is  he  here  for  ? " 

"  Don't  know  at  all, "  returned  Jack.  "He  can't  have  come 
after  me,  I  suppose." 

"  Has  he  left  the  ship  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell.  I  told  the  brokers  in  London  I  should  wish  to 
have  another  first  officer  appointed  in  Pym's  place.  When  they 
asked  why,  I  only  said  he  and  I  did  not  hit  it  oft'  together  very 
well.  •  I  don't  care  to  report  ill  of  the  young  man  ;  it  might 
damage  his  prospects  ;  and  he  may  do  better  with  another  master 
than  he  did  with  me." 

At  that  moment  Pym  overtook  us,  and  accosted  Jack  :  saying 
something  about  some  bales  of  "jute,"  which,  as  I  gathered, 
had  constituted  part  of  the  cargo. 

"Have  you  got  your  discharge  from  the  ship,  Mr.  Pym?" 
asked  Jack,  after  answering  his  question  about  the  bales  of  jute. 

"No,  sir." 

"No!" 

"Not  yet.  I  have  not  applied  for  it.  There's  some  talk,  I 
fancy,  of  making  Ferrar  chief,"  added  Pym.  "  Until  then  I  keep 
my  post." 

The  words  were  not  insolent,  but  the  tone  had  a  ring  in  it  that 
betokened  no  civility.  I  thought  Pym  would  have  liked  to  defy 
Jack  had  he  dared.  Jack's  voice,  as  he  answered,  was  a  little 
haughty — and  I  had  never  heard  that  from  Jack  in  all  my  life. 

"I  shall  not  take  Ferrar  as  chief.  What  are  you  talking  of, 
Mr.  Pym?     Ferrar  is  not  qualified." 

"Ferrar  is  qualifying  himself  now;  he  is  about  to  pass," 
retorted  Pym.     "Good-afternoon,  sir." 

Had  Pym  looked  back  as  he  turned  off,  he  would  have  seen 
Sir  Dace  Fontaine,  who  came,  in  his  slow,  lumbering  manner, 
round   the   corner.     Jack,   who   had  been   introduced  to  him. 
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stojiped  to  spciik.     But  not  a  word  could  Sir  Dace  answir,  f«>r 
stariiij,'  at  the  retreating  figure  of  Pyui. 

"Does  my  sight  deceive  nie  i  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Who  is  that 
man  ? " 

"  His  name  is  Pym,"  said  Jack.  "  He  has  been  my  first  mate 
on  board  the  Rose  of  Delhi." 

Sir  Dace  Fontaine  looked  blacker  than  thunder.  "What  is 
lie  doing  down  here  ?  " 

"I  was  wondering  Avhat,"  said  Jack.  "At  first  I  tliought  lie 
might  have  come  down  after  me  on  some  errand  or  other." 

Sir  Dace  said  no  more.  Remarking  that  we  should  meet 
again  in  the  evening,  he  went  his  way,  and  we  went  ours. 

For  tliat  evening  the  Sijuire  gave  a  dinner,  to  which  the 
Fontaines  were  ci)ming,  and  old  Paul  tlie  lawyer,  and  the  Let- 
soms,  and  the  Ashtons  from  Timberdale  Court.  Charles  Ashton, 
the  parson,  was  staying  with  them  :  he  would  come  in  handy  for 
the  grace  in  place  of  Herbert  Tanerton,  who  liad  a  real  sore 
throat  this  time,  and  must  stay  at  home. 

But  now  it  should  be  explained  that,  up  to  this  time,  none  of 
us  had  the  smallest  notion  that  there  was  anything  between  Pym 
and  Ycrcna  Fontaine,  or  that  Pym  was  related  to  Sir  Dace. 
Had  Jack  known  either  the  one  fact  or  the  other,  he  might  not 
have  said  what  he  did  at  the  Squire's  dinner-table.  Not  that  he 
said  much. 

It  occurred  during  a  lull.  Sir  Dace  craned  liis  long  and 
ponderous  neck  over  the  table  towards  Jack. 

"Capbiin  Tanerton,  were  you  satisfied  with  that  chief  mate  of 
yours,  Edward  Pym  ?  Did  he  do  his  duty  as  a  chief  mate 
ought  ? " 

"Not  always.  Sir  Dace,"  was  Jack's  ready  answer.  "I  was 
not  particularly  well  satisfied  v.ith  him." 

"Will  he  sail  with  you  again  when  you  go  out?  " 

"No.     Not  if  the  decision  lies  with  me." 

Sir  Dace  frowned  and  drew  his  neck  in  again.  I  fancied  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  hear  that  Pym  was  going  out  again  with 
.Jack — perhaps  to  be  rid  of  him. 

Colonel  Letsom  spoke  up  then.  "  Why  do  you  not  like  him, 
Jack  ? " 

"  Well,  for  one  thing,  I  found  him  deceitful,"  spoke  out  Jack, 
after  hesitating  a  little,  and  still  without  any  idea  that  Pym  was 
known  to  anybody  present. 
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-  Verena  bent  forward  to  speak  then  from  the  end  of  the  table, 
her  face  all  blushes,  her  tone  resentful. 

"Perhaps  Mi'.  Pyni  might  say  the  same  thing  (jf  you,  CapUiin 
Tanerton — that  ?/on  are  deceitful  ? " 

"I!''  returned  Jack,  with  his  frank  smile.  "No,  I  don't 
think  he  could  say  that.  Whatever  other  faults  I  Tnay  have,  I 
am  straightforward  and  open  :  too  much  so,  perhaps,  on  occasion." 

When  the  ladies  left  the  table,  the  Squire  despatched  me  with 
a  message  to  old  Thomas  about  the  claret.  In  the  hall,  after 
delivering  it,  I  came  upon  Yerena  Fontaine. 

"I  am  going  to  run  home  f <  r  my  music,"  she  said  to  me,  as 
she  put  her  white  shawl  on  lier  shoulders.  "I  forgot  to 
bring  it." 

"Let  me  go  for  you,"  I  said,  taking  down  my  hat. 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  I  must  go  myself." 

"With  you,  then." 

"I  wish  to  go  alone,"  she  returned,  in  a  playful  tone,  but  one 
that  had  a  decisive  ring  in  it.  "Stay  Mhere  you  are,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Johnny  Ludlow." 

She  meant  it ;  I  saw  that ;  and  I  put  my  hat  down  and  went 
into  the  drawing-room.  Presently  somebody  missed  her  ;  I  said 
she  had  gone  home  to  fetch  her  music. 

Upon  which  they  all  attacked  me  for  letting  her  go — for  not 
offering  to  fetch  it  for  her.  Tod  and  Bob  Letsom,  who  had  just 
come  into  the  room,  told  me  I  was  not  more  gallant  than  a  rising 
bear.  I  laughed,  and  did  not  say  what  had  passed.  Mary  Ann 
Letsom  plunged  into  one  of  her  interminable  sonatas,  and  the 
time  slipped  on. 

"Johnny,"  whispered  the  mater  to  me,  "you  must  go  after 
Yerena  Fontaine  to  see  what  has  become  of  her.  You  ought  not 
to  have  allowed  her  to  go  out  alone." 

Truth  to  say,  I  was  myself  beginning  to  wonder  whether  she 
meant  to  come  back  at  all.  Catching  up  my  hat  again,  I  ran  off 
to  Maythorn  Bank. 

Oh  !  Pacing  slowly  the  shadiest  part  of  the  garden  there,  was 
Miss  Verena,  the  white  shawl  muffled  round  her.  Mr.  Pym  was 
pacing  with  her,  his  face  bent  down  to  a  level  with  hers,  his  arm 
passed  gingerly  round  lier  waist. 

" I  thought  they  might  be  sending  after  me, ""she  cried  out, 
quitting  Pym  as  I  went  in  at  the  gate.  "I  will  go  back  with 
you,  Mr.  Johnny.     Edward,  I  can't  stay  another  moment,"  she 
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ch11c(1  li.iik  t(i  liiin  ;   "you  see  liow  it  is.     Yes,  I'll  bo  walkin;^  in 
llie  Rjiviiic  to-iiKiiTOW." 

Awiiy  slie  went,  witli  so  fleet  a  step  that  J  liail  uiiali  ado  to 
keep  up  witli  lier.  That  was  my  tiist  eiiliglitenment  of  the  secret 
treason  wliich  was  destiiu'd  to  brinL;  fortli  so  terrilile  an  ondini,'. 

"  You  won't  tell  tales  of  nie,  Johnny  Ludlow  / "  she  stopped 
to  Sciy,  in  a  beseechinj^  tone,  as  we  reached  the  gate  of  Crabb 
I'ot.     "See,  I  have  my  music  now." 

"All  riglit,  Miss  Yerena.     You  may  trust  me." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that.      I  read  it  in  your  face." 

AVhich  miglit  be  all  very  well  ;  but  1  tliou^dit  i(  would  be 
more  to  the  purpose  could  she  have  read  it  in  Pym's.  I'ym's 
was  a  handsome  face,   but  not  one  to  be  trusted. 

Slie  glided  into  the  room  behind  Thomas  and  ids  big  tea-tray, 
seized  upon  a  cup  at  once,  and  stood  with  it  as  coolly  as  though 
she  had  ne\er  been  away.  Sir  Dace,  talking  near  the  window 
with  old  Paul,  looked  across  at  her,  but  said  nothing.  I  won- 
dered how  long  they  had  been  in  the  drawing-room,  and  whether 
he  had  noticed  her  absence. 

It  was,  I  think,  tlie  next  aftenKxm  but  one  that  T  went  to 
IMaythorn  Bank,  and  found  Jack  Tanerton  there.  The  Stpurc 
had  ott'ered  to  drive  Sir  Dace  to  ^VorcesteI•,  leaving  him  to  fix 
the  day.  Sir  Dace  wrote  a  note  to  fix  the  following  day,  if  that 
would  suit  ;  and  the  Squire  sent  me  to  say  it  would. 

Coralie  was  in  the  little  drawing-room  with  Sir  Dace,  but  not 
A'erena.  Jack  seemed  to  be  quite  at  lujme  with  them  ;  they 
were  t.dking  with  animation  about  some  of  the  ports  over  the 
seas,  wliich  all  thivc  of  them  knew  .so  well.  AVhen  I  left.  Jack 
came  with  me,  and  Sir  Dace  walked  with  us  to  the  gate.  And 
there  we  c;ime  upon  Mr.  Pym  and  Miss  Yerena  promenading 
together  in  the  lane  as  comfortablj^  as  you  please.  You  should 
have  seen  Sir  Dace  Fontaine's  face.  A  dark  face  at  all  times  ; 
frightfully  dark  then. 

Taking  Yerena  by  the  shoulder,  never  speaking  a  word,  he 
inarched  her  in  at  the  gate,  and  pushed  her  up  the  path  towards 
the  house.     Then  he  turned  round  to  Pym. 

"Mr.  Edward  Pym,"  said  he,  "as  I  once  had  occasion  to 
warn  you  off  niy  premises  in  the  Colonies,  I  now  warn  you  oft' 
these.  This  is  my  hou.se,  and  I  forbid  yt)U  to  ajijiniach  it.  I 
forbid  you  to  attempt  to  hold  intercoui-se  of  any  kind  with  mv 
daughters.     Do  you  understand  me,  sir  ?  " 
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"Quite  su,  LTncle  Dace,"  replied  the  young  man:  and  there 
was  the  same  covert  defiance  in  his  tone  that  he  had  used  the 
other  day  to  his  cajitain. 

"I  should  like  to  know  what  brings  you  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ? "  continued  Sir  Dace.  "You  cannot  have  any  legitimate 
business  here.     I  recommend  you  to  leave  it." 

"I  will  think  of  it,"  said  Pym,  as  he  lifted  his  cap  to  us 
generally,  and  went  his  way. 

"What  does  it  mean,  Johnny  I  "  spoke  Tanerton,  breathlessly, 
when  we  were  alone.     "  Is  Pym  making-up  to  that  sweet  girl  ? " 

"  I  fancy  so.     Wanting  to  make  up,  at  least." 

"  Heaven  help  her,  then  !     It's  like  his  impudence." 

"  They  are  first  cousins,  you  see." 

"So  much  the  worse.  I  expect,  though,  Pym  will  find  his 
match  in  Sir  Dace.     I  don't  like  him,  by  the  way,  Johnny." 

"Whom?     Pym?" 

"Sir  Dace.  I  don't  like  his  countenance  :  there's  too  much 
secretiveness  in  it  for  me.  And  in  himself  too,  unless  I  am 
mistaken." 

"  I  am  sure  there  is  in  Pym." 

"I  hate  Pym  ?  "  flashed  Jack.  And  at  the  moment  he  looked 
as  if  he  did. 

But  Avould  he  have  acknow  ledged  as  nmch,  even  to  me,  had  he 
foreseen  the  cruel  fate  that  was,  all  too  soon,  to  place  Edward 
Pym  beyond  the  pale  of  this  world's  hate  ? — and  the  dark  trouble 
it  would  bring  home  to  himself,  John  Tanerton  ? 


IL 

Stripixg  along  through  South  Crabb,  and  so  on  down  by  old 
Massock's  brick-tields,  went  Sir  Dace  Fontaine,  dark  and  gloomy. 
His  heavy  stick  and  his  heavy  tread  kept  pace  together  ;  both 
might  have  been  the  better  for  a  little  lightness. 

Matters  were  not  going  on  too  smoothly  at  Maythorn  Bank. 
Seemingly  obedient  to  her  father,  Yerena  Fontaine  contrived  to 
meet  her  lover,  and  did  not  take  extraordinary  pains  to  keep  it 
secret.  Sir  Dace,  watching  stealthily,  found  it  out,  and  felt  just 
about  at  his  wits'  end. 

He  had  no  power  to  banish  Edward  Pym  from  the  place  :  he 
had  none,  one  must  conclude,  to  exact  submission  from  Verena. 
She  had  observed  to  me,  the  first  night  we  met,  that  American 
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gills  grow  up  to  be  iiulepeuclent  of  control  in  ni.any  ways.  That 
is  true  :  and,  as  it  seems  to  nie,  tliey  think  groat  guns  of  thini- 
solves  for  being  so. 

Sir  Dace  was  beginning  to  turn  Iiis  anger  on  Colonel  Letsoni. 
As  chance  liail  it,  while  ho  strode  along  this  morning,  full  of 
wrath,  tlie  colonel  came  in  view,  turning  the  ct)rner  of  the 
strongest  and  most  savoury  Itrick-yard. 

"Why  do  you  harlxxu'  tliat  fellow  T'  broke  out  )Sir  Dace, 
fiercely,  without  circumlocution  of  greeting. 

"What,  young  Pym  !' "  cried  the  little  colonel  in  his  mild 
way,  jumping  to  the  other's  meaning.  "  I  don't  suppose  he  will 
stay  with  us  long.     He  is  expecting  a  summons  to  join  his  ship." 

"  I?ut  why  do  you  have  him  at  your  house  at  all  V  reiterated 
ISir  Dace,  with  a  thuun)  of  his  stick.  "Why  did  you  take  him 
in  ?  ' 

"Will,  you  see,  he  came  down,  a  stranger,  and  presented 
jiimself  to  us,  calliiiL;  my  wife  a;nit,  though  she  is  not  really  so, 
and  said  he  would  like  to  stay  a  few  days  with  us.  We  could 
not  turn  him  away,  Sir  Dace.  In  fact  vvc  had  no  objection  to  his 
staying  ;  he  behaves  himself  very  well.     He'll  not  be  here  long." 

"  He  has  been  here  a  great  deal  too  long,"  growled  Sir  Dace  ; 
and  went  on  his  way  uuittering. 

Nothing  came  of  this  complaint  of  Sir  Dace  Fontaine's. 
Edward  Pym  continued  to  stay  at  Crabb,  Colonel  Letsom  not 
seeing  his  way  clear  to  send  him  adrift  ;  perhaps  not  wanting  to. 
The  love-making  went  on.  In  the  green  meadows,  where  the 
gi-ass  and  the  sweet  wild  flowers  were  springing  up,  in  the  llavine, 
between  its  shelterintf  banks,  redolent  of  romance  ;  or  in  the 
triangle,  treading  underfoot  the  late  priniroses  and  violets — in 
one  or  other  of  these  retreats  might  Mr.  Pym  and  his  hulye-love 
be  seen  together,  listening  to  the  tender  vows  whisjiered  between 
them,  and  to  the  birds'  sonifs. 

Sir  Dace,  conscious  of  all  this,  grow  furious,  and  matters  can-.u 
to  a  climax.  Vcrena  was  bold  enough  to  steal  out  one  night  to 
meet  Pym  f<n'  a  promenade  with  him  in  the  moonli<4ht,  and  Sir 
Dace  came  upon  them  sitting  on  the  stile  at  the  end  of  the  croK.s 
lane.  He  gave  it  to  Pym  hot  and  strong,  marched  Vcrena  home, 
and  the  next  day  carried  both  his  daughters  awjiy  from  Cnibb. 

But  I  ought  to  mention  that  I  had  gone  away  fn>m  Cnibb 
myself  before  this,  and  was  in  lionil  )n  v»itii  Miss  Deveen.     So 
that  wiiat  had  been  hapiiening  lately  1  '»nly  knew  by  hearsjiy. 
Jobnny  Ludlor.— IV.  1^ 
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To  what  part  of  the  world  Sir  Dace  went,  was  not  known. 
Naturally  Crabb  was  curious  upon  the  i)oint.  Just  as  naturally 
it  was  supposed  that  Pym,  having  nothing  to  stay  for,  v.ould 
now  take  liis  departure.     Pym,  however,  stayed  on. 

One  morning  Mv.  Pym  called  at  Maythorn  Bank.  An  elderly 
woman,  one  Betty  Huntsman,  who  had  been  emjjloyed  by  the 
Fontaines  as  cook,  opened  the  door  to  him.  The  coloured  man, 
Ozias,  and  a  maid,  Esther,  had  gone  away  with  the  family.  It 
was  the  second  time  Mr.  Pym  had  presented  himself  upon  the 
same  errand  :  to  get  the  address  of  Sir  Dace  Fontaine.  Betty, 
obeying  her  master's  orders,  had  refused  it ;  this  time  he  had 
come  to  bribe  her.  Old  Betty,  however,  an  honest,  kindly  old 
woman,  refused  to  be  bribed. 

"I  can't  do  it,  sir,"  she  said  to  Pym.  "When  the  master 
wrote  to  give  me  the  address,  on  account  of  sending  him  his 
foreign  letters,  he  forbade  me  to  disclose  it  to  "anybody  down 
here.     It  is  only  myself  that  knows  it,  sir." 

"  It  is  in  London  ;  I  know  that  much,"  affirmed  Pym,  making 
a  shot  at  the  place,  and  so  far  taking  in  old  Betty. 

"That  much  may  possibly  be  known,  sir.    I  cannot  tell  more." 

Back  went  Pym  to  Colonel  Letsom's.  He  s;it  down  and  wrote 
a  letter  in  a  young  lady's  hand—  for  he  had  all  kinds  of  Avriting 
at  his  fingers'  ends — and  addressed  it  to  Mrs.  Betty  Huntsman 
at  Maythorn  Bank,  Worcestershire.  This  he  enclosed  in  a  bigger 
envelope,  Avith  a  few  lines  from  himself,  and  posted  it  to  London, 
to  one  Alfred  Saxby,  a  sailor  friend  of  his.  He  next,  in  a  care- 
less, off-hand  manner,  asked  Colonel  Letsom  if  he'd  mind  calling 
at  Maythorn  Bank,  and  asking  the  old  cook  there  if  she  could 
oive  him  her  master's  address.  Oh,  Pym  was  as  cunning  as  a 
fox,  and  could  lay  out  his  plans  artfully.  And  Colonel  Letsom, 
unsuspicious  as  the  day,  and  willing  to  oblige  eveiybody,  did  call 
that  afternoon  to  put  the  question  to  Betty  ;  but  she  told  him 
she  was  not  at  Uberty  to  give  the  address. 

The  following  morning,  Pym  got  the  summons  he  had  been 
expecting,  to  join  his  ship.  The  Bose  of  Delhi  was  now  ready  to 
take  in  cargo.  After  swearing  a  little,  down  sat  Mr.  Pym  to  his 
desk,  and  in  a  shaky  hand,  to  imitate  a  sick  man's,  wrote  back 
woixl  that  he  was  ill  in  bed,  but  would  endeavour  to  be  up  in 
London  on  the  morrow. 

And,  the  morning  following  this^  Mrs.  Betty  Huntsman  got  a 
letter  from  London. 
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^^  Lo)uh»t,  Tltursdaij. 
"Deaii  old  Bettv, 

"1  am  writint^  to  you  for  juipa,  wlio  is  very  jioorly 
iiuleed.  Should  Colonel  Letsom  iij)i»ly  to  you  for  our  uddress 
here,  you  are  to  give  it  him  :  papa  wishes  him  to  have  it.  We 
hope  your  wrist  is  better. 

* '  Cora  i,i k  Fontaix k.  " 

Betty  Huutsman,  hctnest  herself,  never  supposed  but  the  letter 
was  written  by  Miss  Fontaine.  By-and-by,  there  came  a  rinj^ 
at  the  bell. 

"  My  unele,  Colt)nel  Letsom,  requested  nie  to  call  here  this 
morniu",',  as  1  was  ]>aRsing  on  my  way  to  Timberdale  Rectory," 
began  Mr.  Pym  ;  for  it  was  lie  who  rang,  ami  by  his  authoritative 
voice  and  lordly  manner,  one  might  have  thought  he  was  on 
board  ft  n)yal  frigate,  connnanding  a  cargo  of  refivictory  soldiers. 

"Yes,  sir  !  "  answered  Betty,  dro])ping  a  curtsy. 

"Colonel  Letsom  wants  your  ma.ster's  address  in  London — if 
you  can  give  it  him.      He  has  to  write  to  Sir  Dace  to-day." 

Betty  produced  a  card  from  her  innermost  pocket,  and  showed 
it  to  Mr.  Pyni :  who  carefully  copied  down  the  address. 

That  he  was  on  his  way  to  Timberdale  Rectory,  was  not  a 
ruse.  He  went  on  there  through  the  Ravine  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  and  asked  for  Captain  Tanerton. 

"  Have  got  orders  to  join  ship,  sir,  and  am  going  up  this 
morning.     Any  connnands  !  " 

"To  join  what  ship ?  "  questioned  Jack. 

''The  Hose  of  Delhi.     She  is  beginning  to  load." 

Jack  ])aused.  "  Of  cour.se  jou  nnist  go  up,  as  you  are  sent 
for.  But  I  don't  think  you  will  go  out  in  the  /I'o.sr  of  Jhlhi,  Mr. 
Pym.     I  .sliould  recommend  you  to  look  out  for  another  ship." 

"Time  enough  for  that,  Captain  Tanerton,  when  I  get  my 
discharge  from  the  Hose  of  Ddhi :  I  have  not  got  it  yet,"  returned 
I'ym,  who  seemed  to  take  a  private  delight  in  thwarting  his 
cajitain. 

"Well,  I  shall  be  in  London  my.self  shortly,  and  will  .see 
about  things,"  spoke  Jack. 

"  Any  connnands,  sir  I  ' 

"  Not  at  pi'csent." 

Taking  liis  leave  of  Colniul  and  Mrs.  Letsom,  and  tli.mking 
them  for  their  hospitality,  Edward  Pym  departed  for  London  by 
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an  afternoon  train.  He  left  his  promises  and  vows  to  the  young 
Letsoms,  boys  and  girls,  to  come  down  again  at  tlie  close  of  the 
next  voyage,  little  dreaming,  poor  ill-fated  young  man,  that  he 
would  never  go  ujjon  another.  Captain  Tanerton  wrote  at  once 
to  head-quarters  in  Liverpool,  saying  he  did  not  wish  to  retain 
Pyra  as  chief  mate,  and  Avould  like  another  one  to  be  appointed. 
Strolling  back  to  Timberdale  Rectory  from  jjosting  the  letter  at 
Salmon's,  John  Tanerton  fell  into  a  brown  study. 

A  curious  feeling,  against  taking  Pym  out  again,  lay  within 
him  ;  like  an  instinct,  it  seemed  ;  a  prevision  of  warning.  Jack 
was  fully  conscious  of  it,  though  he  knew  not  why  it  should  be 
there.  It  was  a  great  deal  stronger  than  could  have  been 
prompted  by  his  disapprobation  of  the  man's  carelessness  in  his 
duties  on  board. 

"  I'll  go  up  to  London  to-morrow,"  he  decided.  "Best  to  do 
so.  Pym  means  to  sail  in  the  Rose  of  Delhi  if  he  can;  just,  I 
expect,  because  he  sees  I  don't  wish  him  to  :  the  man's  nature  is 
as  contrary  as  two  sticks.  I'll  not  have  him  again  at  any  price. 
Yes,  I  must  go  up  to-morrow. " 

"  L'homme  propose  " — we  know  the  proverb.  Very  much  to 
Jack's  surprise,  his  wife  arrived  that  evening  at  the  Rectory  from 
Liverpool,  with  her  eldest  child,  Polly.  Therefore,  Jack  did  not 
start  for  London  on  the  morrow  ;  it  would  not  have  been  at  all 
polite. 

He  went  up  the  following  week.  His  first  visit  was  to  East- 
cheap,  in  which  bustling  quarter  stood  the  office  of  Mr.  James 
Freeman,  the  ship's  broker.  After  talking  a  bit  about  the  ship 
and  her  cargo.  Jack  spoke  of  Pym. 

"Has  a  first  officer  been  apjwinted  in  Pym's  place  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Freeman.      "Pym  goes  out  with  you  again. 

"I  told  you  I  did  not  wisli  to  take  Pym  again,"  cried  jTick. 

"You  said  something  about  it,  I  know,  and  we  thought  of 
putting  in  the  mate  from  the  Star  of  Lahme  ;  but  he  wants  to 
keep  to  his  own  vessel." 

"  I  won't  take  Pym." 

"  But  why.  Captain  Tanerton  ?  " 

"  We  don't  get  on  together.  1  never  had  an  officer  who  gave 
me  so  much  provocation — the  Americans  would  say,  who  riled 
me  so.  I  believe  the  man  dislikes  me,  and  for  tliat  reason  was 
insubordinate.  He  may  do  better  in  another  ship.  I  am  a 
strict  discii)linarian  on  board.'' 
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"Well,"  carelessly  observed  the  broker,  "you  will  have  to 
make  the  best  f>f  him  this  voyage.  Captain  Tancrtoii.  It  is 
Jeciiled  that  he  sails  with  you  again." 

*'Then,  don't  bo  surprised  if  there's  murder  committed,"  waa 
Jack's  impetuous  answer. 

And  Mr.  Frei-m.-ui  stared  ;  and  noted  the  words. 

The  mid-day  sun  was  shining  hotly  upon  the  London  pavement, 
and  especially  upon  the  glittering  gold  band  adorning  the  cap  of 
H  lithe,  handsome  young  saili)r,  who  had  just  got  out  of  a  cab, 
and  wjis  striding  along  ns  though  he  wanted  to  run  a  race  with 
tlrj  clocks.  It  was  Edward  Pym  :  and  the  reader  will  please 
t^ike  notice  that  we  have  gone  back  a  few  days,  for  this  was  the 
day  following  Pym's  an-ival  in  London. 

"  Halt  a  step,"  cried  he  to  himself,  his  eye  catching  the  name 
written  up  at  a  street  corner,     "  I  must  be  out  of  my  bearings." 

Taking  from  his  jjocket  a  ]>iece  of  paper,  he  read  some  words 
written  there.  It  was  no  other  than  tlie  address  he  had  got  from 
Bessy  Huntsman  the  previous  daj'. 

*'  Woburn  Place,  Rus.sell  Rcjuare,"  repeated  he.  "This  is  not 
it.  I'll  be  shot  if  1  know  where  I  am  I — Can  you  toll  me  my 
way  to  Woburn  Place  ?  "  asked  he,  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
pjvssing. 

"  Turn  to  the  left  ;  you  will  soon  conie  to  it.' 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Pym. 

The  right  house  sighted  at  last,  Mr.  Pynx  took  his  sUmding  in 
a  friendly  door-way  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  put  him- 
self o\\  the  watch.  Very  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  bailifl"s 
man,  who  wants  to  serve  a  writ. 

He  glanced  up  at  the  windows  ;  ho  looked  down  at  the  doors  ; 
he  listened  to  the  sound  of  a  church  clock  striking  ;  he  scraped 
his  feet  in  impatience,  now  one  foot,  now  the  other.  Nothing 
came  of  it.  The  rooms  behind  the  curtained  windows  might  l)o 
untenanted  for  all  the  sign  given  out  to  the  eager  eyes  of  Mr. 
Pym. 

"  Hang  it  all  I  "  he  cried,  in  an  cx]>losion  of  impatience  :  and 
he  could  have  sent  the  silent  dwelling  to  Jericho. 

No  man  of  business  likes  liis  time  to  be  wasted  :  and  Mr.  Pym 
could  very  especially  not  atford  to  waste  his  to-daj*.  For  ho  was 
supposed  to  bo  at  St.  Katherine's  Docks,  checking  cargo  on 
board  the  Roue  of  Jklhi.    When  twelve  o'clock  struck,  thediimer 
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hour,  he  had  made  a  rush  from  the  ship,  telling  the  foreman  of 
the  shed  not  to  ship  any  more  cargo  till  he  came  back  in  half-.an- 
h(jur,  and  had  come  dashing  up  here  in  a  fleet  cab.  The  half- 
hour  liacl  expired,  and  another  half-hour  to  it,  and  it  was  a  great 
deal  more  than  time  to  dash  back  again.  If  anybody  from  the 
office  chanced  to  go  down  to  the  ship,  what  a  row  there'd  be  1 — 
and  he  would  probably  get  his  discharge. 

He  had  not  been  lucky  in  his  journey  from  Worcestershire 
the  pi'evious  day.  The  train  was  detained  so  on  the  line, 
through  some  heavy  waggons  having  come  to  grief,  that  he  did 
not  reach  Londun  till  late  at  night  ;  too  late  to  go  down  to  his 
lodgings  near  the  docks  ;  so  he  slej^t  at  an  hotel.  This  morning 
he  had  reported  himself  at  the  broker's  office  ;  and  Mr.  Free- 
man, after  blowing  him  up  for  liis  delay,  ordered  him  on  board 
at  once  :  since  they  began  to  load,  two  days  ago  now,  a  clerk  from 
the  office  had  been  down  on  the  ship,  making  up  the  cargo-books 
in  Pym's  place. 

"I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't  belieA'e  they  must  all  be  dead  !" 
cried  Pym,  gazing  at  the  house.  "  Why  does  not  somebody 
show  himself  ?  I  can't  post  the  letter — for  I  know  my  letters  to 
her  are  being  suppressed.  And  I  dare  not  leave  it  at  the  door 
myself,  lest  that  cantankerous  Ozias  should  answer  me,  and  hand 
it  to  old  Dace,  instead  of  to  Vera. " 

Luck  at  last  I  The  door  opened,  and  a  maid-servant  came 
out  with  a  jug,  her  bonnet  tlirown  on  perpendicularl}-.  Mr. 
Pym  kept  her  in  view,  and  caught  her  up  as  she  was  nearing  a 
public-house. 

"You  come  from  Mrs.  Ball's,  Woburn  Place?"  said  he. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  girl,  doubtfully,  rather  taken  aback 
at  the  summary  address,  but  capitulating  to  the  gold-lace  band. 

"I  want  you  to  give  this  letter  privately  to  Miss  Yerena 
Fontaine.  When  she  is  quite  alone,  j'ou  understand.  And 
here's  half-a-crown,  my  pretty  lass,  for  your  trouble." 

The  girl  touched  neither  letter  nor  money.  She  surrejDtitiously 
put  her  bonnet  straight,  in  her  gratified  vanity. 

"But  I  can't  give  it,  sir,"  she  said.  "Though  I'm  sure  I'd 
be  happy  to  oblige  you  if  I  could.  The  Miss  Fontaines  and  their 
papa  is  not  with  us  now  ;  they've  gone  away." 

"  What  ?  "  cried  Pym,  setting  his  teeth  angrily,  an  expression 
crossing  his  face  that  marred  all  its  good  looks.  "When  did 
they  leave  ?     Wliere  are  they  gone  to  ? '' 
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"  Tlii-y  left  yostonliy,  sir,  and  tlicy  didn't  suy  "Wlicro.  Tliat 
Mack  survant  of  theirs  and  our  cook  couldn't  agree  ;  there  was 
stjuahldes  perpetual.  None  of  us  liked  liiui :  it  don't  seem 
Christian-like  to  have  a  l)laek  man  sitting  down  to  table  with 
you.  Mrs.  IJall,  our  nii-ssis,  she  took  our  part  ;  and  the  yoinig 
ladies  and  their  papa  they  naturally  to(jk  Ins  i)art :  and  so,  they 
left." 

"Can  I  .see  ]Mrs.  Ball  ! ''  !\ske<l  Pyni,  after  mentally  anatliem;^ 
tizing  servants  in  general,  l)lack  and  white.     "  Is  .she  at  hojue  '.   ' 
"  Yes,  sir,  and  slie'Il  see  you,  I'm  sure.     She  is  vexed  at  their 
having  left." 

He  dropped  tho  half-trown  into  the  girl's  hand,  returned  the 
note  to  his  pocket,  and  went  to  the  house.  Mrs.  Ball,  a  t<ilka- 
tive,  good-humoured  woman  in  a  rusty  black  silk  gown,  with  red 
cheeks  and  quick  brown  eyes,  opened  the  door  to  him  herself. 

iShe  invited  him  in.  She  Avould  have  given  him  Sir  Dace 
Fontaine's  address  with  all  tho  pleasure  in  life,  if  she  had  it, 
she  sjiid.  Sir  Dace  did  not  leave  it  with  her.  He  simidy  bade 
her  tiike  in  any  letters  that  might  come,  and  he  would  send  for 
them. 

' '  Have  you  n(jt  any  notion  where  they  went  ] — to  what  part 
of  the  town  ?  "  asked  the  discomfited  Pym.  That  little  trick  he 
had  played  Betty  Huntsman  was  of  no  use  to  him  now. 

"Nt)t  any.  Truth  to  say,  I  was  too  vexed  to  ask,"  confessed 
Mrs.  Ball.  "I  knew  nothing  about  their  intention  to  leave 
until  they  were  packing  up.  Sir  Dace  paid  me  a  week's  i-ent  in 
lieu  of  warning,  and  av.'ay  they  Avent  in  two  cabs.  You  <ire 
related  to  them,  sir  ?  There's  a  hjok  in  your  face  that  Sir  Dace 
has  got." 

Mr.  Pym  knitted  his  brow  ;  he  did  not  tiike  it  as  a  compliment. 
M my  i)eople  had  seen  tho  same  likeness ;  though  he  was  a  hand- 
some young  man  and  Sir  Dace  an  ugly  old  one. 

"  If  you  cjin  get  their  address,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you 
to  keep  it  for  me  ;  I  will  call  again  to-morrow  evening,"  were 
his  parting  words  to  the  landlady.  And  he  went  rattling  back 
to  the  UKoks  <is  fast  as  wheels  could  take  him. 

Mr.  Pym  went  up  to  Wobuin  Place  the  following  evening 
accordingly,  but  the  landlady  had  no  news  to  give  him.  He 
went  the  next  evening  after,  and  the  next,  and  the  next.  All 
the  Kime.  He  went  so  long  and  to  so  little  p'urposo  that  he  at 
last  concluded  the  Fontftines  were  not  in  London.     Sir  Daeo 
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neither  sent  a  messenger  nor  wrote  for  anj'  letters  there  might  be. 
Two  ■nere  waiting  for  him  ;  no  more.  Edward  Pym  and  Mrs. 
Ball  became,  so  to  saj%  quite  intimate.  She  had  much  sympathy 
with  the  poor  young  man,  who  wanted  to  find  his  relatives  before 
he  sailed— and  could  not. 

It  maj'  as  well  be  told,  not  to  make  an  unnecessaiy  mj'stery  of 
it,  that  the  Fontaines  had  gone  straight  to  Brighton.  At  length, 
however,  Mrs.  Ball  was  one  day  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Ozias. 
She  never  bore  malice  long,  and  received  him  civilly.  Her 
rooms  were  let  again,  so  she  had  got  over  the  smart. 

"  At  Brighton  I  "  she  exclaimed,  when  she  heard  where  they 
had  been — for  the  man  had  no  orders  to  conceal  it.  "1  thouglit 
it  strange  that  your  master  did  not  send  for  his  letters.  And 
liow  are  the  young  ladies  ?     And  where  are  you  staying  now  I  " 

'■'The  young  ladies,  they  well,"  answered  Ozias.  "We  stay 
now  at  one  big  house  in  Marylebone  Road.  We  come  up  yester- 
day to  this  London  town  :  Sir  Dace,  he  lind  the  sea  no  longer  do 
for  him  ;  make  him  have  much  bile." 

Edward  Pym  had  been  in  a  rage  at  not  finding  Verena. 
Verena,  on  her  part,  though  rather  wondering  that  she  did  not 
hear  from  him,  looked  upon  his  silence  as  only  a  matter  of 
precaution.  When  they  were  settled  at  Woburn  Place,  after 
leaving  Crabb,  she  had  written  to  Pym,  enjoining  him  not  to 
reply.  It  might  not  be  safe,  she  said,  for  Coralie  had  gone  over 
to  "  tlie  enemy,"  meaning  Sir  Dace:  Edward  must  contrive  to 
see  her  when  he  came  to  London  to  join  his  ship.  And  when 
the  days  went  on,  and  Verena  saw  nothing  of  her  lover,  she 
supposed  he  was  not  yet  in  London.  She  went  to  Brighton 
supposing  the  same.  But,  now  that  they  were  back  from 
Brighton,  and  still  neither  saw  Pym  nor  heard  from  him,  Yerena 
grew  uneasy,  fearing  that  the  Bose  of  Delhi  had  sailed. 

"What  a  strange  thing  it  is  about  Edward  I  "  she  exclaimed 
one  evening  to  her  sister.  "  I  think  he  must  have  sailed.  He 
would  be  sure  to  come  to  us  if  he  were  in  London." 

"How  should  he  know  where  we  are?"  dissented  Coralie. 
"  For  all  he  can  tell.  Vera,  we  may  be  in  the  moon." 

A  look  of  triumph  crossed  Vera's  face.  "He  knows  the 
address  in  Woburn  Place,  Coral,  for  I  wrote  and  gave  it  him  : 
and  Mrs.  Ball  would  direct  him  here.  Papa  sent  Ozias  there 
to-day  for  his  letters  ;  and  I  know  Edward  would  never  cease 
going  there,  day  by  day,  to  ask  for  news,  until  l;e  lieard  of  me." 
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Cdiiilio  l;iuylu;(l  suftlj'.  Ciilucking  her  writing-case,  slit-  dis- 
pliiyed  a  letter  tliiit  lay  snugly  between  its  leaves.  It  was  llie 
one  that  Vera  had  written  at  Woburn  Place.  A^ereua  turned 
very  angry,  but  Coralie  made  light  of  it. 

"  As  1  dare  say  lie  lias  already  sailed,  1  confess  my  treacherj-, 
Vera.  It  was  all  dune  for  your  good.  Better  think  no  more  of 
Edward  Pym." 

"You  wicked  thing!  Ton  are  more  cruel  than  I'luebeard. 
1  shall  take  means  to  ascertain  whether  the  lloseof  l)rllii  is  gone. 
Captain  Tanerton  made  a  boast  that  he'd  ii<jt  take  Edward  out 
again,  but  he  may  not  liave  been  able  to  help  liimself,"  pursued 
Vera,  her  tone  signiticant.  "Edward  iuii  iiilnl  to  go  In  lirr,  and 
he  has  a  friend  at  court.  " 

''A  friend  at  court  I  "  repeated  Coralie.  "What  do  you 
mean  ?    Wlio  is  it  /  " 

"  It  is  the  Freemans'  out-door  manager  at  Liverpool,  and  the 
ship's  husband — a  Mr.  (Jould.  He  came  up  here  when  the  ship 
got  in,  and  he  and  Edward  made  friends  together.  The  more 
readily  because  Gould  and  Captain  Tanerton  are  ncjt  friends. 
The  captain  complained  to  the  owners  last  time  of  something  or 
other  connected  with  the  shij)— some  bad  jn-ovisions,  I  think, 
that  had  been  put  on  board,  and  insisted  on  its  being  rectified. 
As  Mr.  Gould  was  responsible,  he  naturally  resented  this,  and 
ever  since  he  has  been  lit  to  hang  Captain  Tanerton." 

"How  do  you  know  all  this,  A'erena  '.'' 

"From  Edward.  He  told  me  at  Crabl).  I\Ir.  Gould  has  a 
great  deal  more  to  do  with  choosing  the  oihcers  than  the  Free- 
njans  themselves  have,  and  he  promised  Edward  he  should 
remain  in  the  liosr  of  iJelhi.''' 

"It  is  strange  Edward  should  care  to  remain  in  the  ship  when 
her  commander  does  not  like  him,"  remarked  Coralie. 

"  He  stays  in  because  of  that — to  thwart  Tanerton,'  laughed 
Verena  lightl}-.  "Partly,  at  least.  But  he  thinks,  you  see,  and 
I  think,  that  his  remaining  for  two  voyages  in  a  ship  that  has  so 
good  a  name  may  tell  well  for  him  with  pajm.  Now  j-ou  know, 
Coral." 

The  lovers  met.  Pym  found  her  out  through  Mrs.  Ball.  And 
Verena,  thoroughly  iiidejiendent  in  her  notions,  ])ut  on  her 
bonnet,  and  walked  with  him  uji  ar.d  dov.n  the  Marykbono 
Road. 
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"We  s;xil  this  clay  week,  Yera,"  he  said.  "  Mj^  life  has  been 
a  tni'inenfc  to  nie,  fearing  I  should  not  see  you  before  the  ship 
went  out  of  dock.  And,  in  that  case,  I  don't  think  I  should  ha^■c 
gone  in  her." 

"  Is  it  the  Hose  of  Delhi  ?  "  asked  Yera. 

"Of  course.  I  told  you  Gould  would  manage  it.  She  is  Si-st- 
rate  in  every  way,  and  the  most  comfortable  ship  I  ever  was  in — • 
barring  the  skipper." 

"  You  don't  like  him,  I  know.     And  he  does  not  like  you." 

"  1  hate  and  detest  him,"  said  Pym  warmly — therefore,  as  the 
reader  must  perceive,  no  love  was  lost  between  him  and  Jack. 
"He  is  an  awful  screw  for  keeping  one  to  one's  duty,  and  I 
expect  we  shall  have  no  end  of  squalls.  Ah,  Yerena,"  continued 
the  young  man,  in  a  changed  tone,  ' '  had  you  only  listened  to 
my  prayers  at  Crabb,  I  need  not  have  sailed  again  at  all. " 

Mr.  Edward  Pym  was  a  bold  wooer.  He  had  urged  Yerena 
to  cut  the  matter  short  by  marrying  him  at  once.  She  stopped 
his  words. 

"  I  will  marry  you  in  twelve  months  from  this,  if  all  goes 
well,  but  not  before.  It  is  waste  of  time  to  speak  of  it,  Edwai'd 
— as  I  have  told  you.  Were  I  to  marry  without  papa's  consent 
• — and  you  know  he  will  not  give  it — he  can  take  most  of  the 
money  that  came  to  me  from  mamma.  Only  a  small  income 
would  remain  to  me.     I  shall  not  risk  that." 

"  As  if  Sir  Dace  would  exact  it !  He  might  go  into  one  of  his 
passions  at  first,  but  he'd  soon  come  round  ;  he'd  not  touch 
your  money,  Yera."  And  Edward  Pym,  in  saying  this,  fully 
believed  it. 

"You  don't  know  papa.  I  have  been  used  to  luxuries, 
Edward,  and  I  could  not  do  without  them.  What  would  two 
hundred  pounds  a-year  be  for  me — living  as  I  have  lived  ?  And 
for  you,  also,  for  you  would  be  my  husband  ?  Next  May  I  shall 
be  of  age,  and  my  fortune  will  be  safe — all  my  own." 

"A  thousand  things  may  happen  in  a  year,"  grumbled  Pym, 
who  was  wild  to  lead  an  idle  life,  and  hated  the  discipline  on 
board  ship.     "  The  Bose  of  Delhi  may  go  down,  and  I  with  it." 

"  She  has  not  gone  down  yet.  Why  should  she  go  down 
now  ? " 

"What  right  had  Coralie  to  intercept  your  letter?"  asked 
Pym,  passing  to  another  phase  of  his  grievances. 

"  She  had  no  right ;  but  she  did  it.     I  asked  Esther,  our  own 
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maiil,  ti»  run  and  put  it  in  the  post  for  nic.  Coralic,  coniinj,'  in 
fridii  walking,  met  Esther  at  tho  dour,  saw  tho  letter  in  her 
hand,  and  took  it  from  her,  saying  she  would  go  ])ack  and  post 
it  herself.  Perhaps  Esther  suspected  something  :  she  did  not  tell 
me  this.     Coralie  had  the  face  to  tell  it  me  herself  yesterday." 

"  Well,  Vera,  you  should  have  managed  better,"  returned 
Pym,  feeling  frightfully  cross. 

"Oh,  Edward,  don't  you  see  how  it  is?"  wailed  the  girl,  in  a 
]>iteous  tone  of  ajtpeal — ''  that  they  are  all  against  me.  Oi', 
lather,  against  you.  Papa,  Coralie,  and  Ozias  :  and  I  fancy  now 
that  Coralie  has  spoken  to  E.sther.  Papa  makes  them  think  as 
he  thinks." 

"  It  is  a  fearful  shame.     Is  this  to  be  our  only  interview  ?" 

"  No,"  .said  A'em.     "  I  will  see  you  every  day  until  you  sail.  ' 

"  Vou  maj'  not  be  able  t(j.  Wo  shall  be  watched,  now  Coralie 
has  turned  against  us." 

"  I  will  see  you  every  day  until  you  sail,"  repeated  tlic  girl, 
with  impa.ssioned  fervour.  "  Come  what  may,  I  will  contri\  e  to 
see  3'ou. " 

In  making  this  promise,  Miss  Verena  Fontaine  prol)al)ly  did 
not  undei-stand  the  demands  on  a  chief  mate's  time  when  a 
.ship  is  getting  ready  for  sea.  To  ru.sh  u]>  from  the  docks  at  the 
mid-day  hour,  and  rush  back  again  in  time  for  work,  was  not 
practicable.  Pym  had  done  it  once  ;  he  could  not  do  it  twice. 
Therefore,  the  only  time  to  l)e  seized  upon  was  after  si.K  o'clock, 
when  the  Hone  of  Delhi  was  left  to  herself  and  her  watchman  for 
the  night,  and  the  dock-gates  were  shut.  Tliis  la'ought  it,  you 
.see,  t)  about  seven  o'clock,  before  Pym  could  be  hovering,  like 
a  wandering  ghost,  up  and  down  the  Marylebone  Road  ;  for  he 
hiul  to  go  to  his  lodgings  in  Ship  Street  first  and  put  himself  to 
right.s  after  his  day's  work,  to  say  nothing  of  drinking  his  tea. 
And  seven  o'clock  was  Miss  Verena  Fontaine's  dinner  hour.  Sir 
Dace  Fontaine's  mode  of  dining  was  elabomte  ;  and,  what  witli 
tlie  side-dishes,  the  puddings  and  the  dessert,  it  was  never  over 
nuich  before  nine  o'clock. 

For  two  days  Veren.i  made  her  dinner  at  luncheon.  Lato 
dining  did  not  agree  with  her,  she  told  Coralie,  and  she  slioidd 
prefer  some  tea  in  her  room.  Coralie  watched,  and  saw  her 
come  stealing  in  each  night  soon  after  nine.  Until  that  hoin-, 
she  had  promenaded  with  Jldward  Pym.  in  tlio  bustling  lighted 
streets,  or  in  the  (quieter  walks  of  the  Regent's  Park.     On  tho 
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third  day,  Sir  Dace  told  her  that  she  must  be  in  her  place  at  the 
dinner-table.  Yerena  wondered  whether  the  order  emanated 
from  his  arbitrary  temper,  or  whether  he  had  any  suspicion. 
So,  that  evening  she  dined  as  usual  ;  and  when  she  and  Coralie 
went  into  the  drawing-room  at  eight  o'clock,  she  said  her  head 
ached,  and  she  should  go  to  bed. 

That  night  there  was  an  explosion.  Docked  of  an  hour  at  the 
beginning  of  their  interview,  the  two  lovers  made  up  for  it  by 
lingering  together  an  hour  longer  at  tlie  end  of  it.  It  was 
striking  ten  when  Yerena  came  in,  and  found  herself  confronted 
by  her  father.  Yerena  gave  Coralie  the  credit  of  betraying  her, 
but  in  that  she  was  wrong.  Sir  Dace — he  might  have  liad  his 
suspicions — suddenly  called  for  a  particular  duet  that  was  a 
favourite  with  his  daughters,  bade  Coralie  look  it  out,  and  sent 
up  for  Yerena  to  come  down  and  sing  it.  Miss  Yerena  was  not 
to  be  found,  so  could  not  obey. 

Sir  Dace,  I  say,  met  her  on  the  stairs  as  she  came  in.  He  put 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder  to  turn  her  footsteps  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  shut  the  door.  Then  came  the  explosion.  Yerena 
did  not  deny  that  she  had  been  out  with  Pym.  And  Sir  Dace, 
in  very  undrawing-room-like  language,  swore  that  she  should 
see  Pym  no  more. 

"We  have  done  no  hamn,  papa.  We  have  been  to  Madame 
Tussaud's." 

"Listen  to  me,  Yerena.  Attempt  to  go  outside  this  house 
again  while  that  villain  is  in  London,  and  1  will  carry  you  off, 
as  I  carried  you  from  Crabb.     You  cannot  beard  me." 

It  was  not  pleasant  to  look  at  the  face  of  Sir  Dace  as  he  said 
it.  At  these  moments  of  excitement,  it  would  take  a  dark  tinge 
underneath  the  skin,  as  if  the  man,  to  use  Jack  Tanerton's 
expression,  had  a  touch  of  the  tar-brush  ;  and  the  dark  sullen 
eyes  would  gleam  with  a  peculiar  light,  that  did  not  remind  one 
of  an  angel. 

"We  saw  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  six  wives,"  went  on 
Yera.      "  Jane  Seymour  looked  the  nicest." 

"  How  dare  you  talk  gibberish,  at  a  moment  like  this  ?  "  raved 
Sir  Dace.  "As  to  that  man,  I  have  cursed  him.  And  you  will 
learn  to  thank  me  for  it." 

Yerena  turned  whiter  than  a  sheet.  Her  answering  words 
eeemed  brave  enough,  but  her  voice  shook  as  she  spoke  them. 

"  Pupa,  you  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  my  destiny  in 
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lifi' ;  no,  thuugli  you  arc  tlio  iiutlmr  of  my  hciiif;.  I  liavo 
proiiiisi'cl  to  bo  the  wife  of  my  cousin  K<hvaicl,  and  no  earthly 
autliority  shall  stay  me.  You  may  bo  able  to  control  my  move- 
ments now  by  dint  of  force,  for  you  are  stronger  than  I  am  ; 
l)ut  my  turn  will  come.'' 

"  Edward  Pyiii  — liang  liim  I — is  bad  to  the  backbone." 

"I  will  have  him  whether  he  is  liad  or  good,"  was  Verena's 
mental  answer  :  but  she  did  not  say  it  aloud. 

"  And  I  will  lock  you  in  your  room  from  this  luiur,  if  you  dare 
defy  me,"  hissed  Sir  Dace. 

"I  do  not  defy  you,  papa.  It  is  your  turn,  I  say  ;  and  you 
have  strength  and  power  on  your  side." 

"Take  aire  you  do  not.     It  would  be  the  worse  for  you." 

"  Very  well,  papa,"  sighed  Verena.  "I  cannot  hel{>  myself 
now  ;  but  in  a  twelvemonths  tinie  I  shall  be  my  own  mistress. 
We  shall  see  then. "' 

Sir  Dace  looked  ujion  tlie  words  as  a  sort  of  jtresent  conces- 
sion. He  concluded  Miss  Verena  had  capitulated  and  would 
not  again  go  a-roving.  So  he  did  not  go  the  lengtli  of  locking 
her  in  her  ronm. 

Verena  was  mild  as  milk  the  next  day,  and  good  as  gold.  She 
never  stirred  from  the  side  of  Coralie,  but  sat  practising  a  new 
netting-stitch,  her  temper  sweet,  her  face  placid.  The  tliought 
of  stealing  (»ut  again  to  meet  Air.  Pyiu  was  a})parently  further 
off  than  A.sia. 

I  liave  siiid  that  I  was  in  London  at  this  time,  staying  with 
Miss  Deveen.  It  was  curious  that  I  should  be  so  during  those 
dreadful  events  that  were  so  soon  to  follow.  Connected  witli 
the  business  that  kej)t  me  and  Mr.  Brandon  in  town,  was  a  short 
visit  made  us  by  the  Scpiire.  Not  that  the  Squire  need  have 
come  ;  writing  would  have  done  ;  but  he  was  nothing  loth  to  do 
so  :  and  it  was  lovely  weather.  He  .stayed  with  Mr.  Brandon  at 
his  hotel  in  Covent  Garden  ;  and  we  thought  he  meant  to  make 
a  week  of  it.  The  Squire  was  as  fond  of  the  sights  and  the 
shops  as  any  child. 

I  went  down  one  morning  to  breakfast  with  tliem  at  tin- 
Tavistock,  and  there  met  Jack  Tanerton.  Later,  we  started  to 
take  a  look  at  a  famous  cricket-match  that  was  being  jilayed  at 
Lord's.  In  crossing  the  Marylebone  Road,  we  met  Sir  Dace 
Fontaine. 

His  lodgings  were  close  by,  he  said,  and  lie  would  have  lis 
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go  in.  It  was  the  day  I  have  just  t(jltl  you  of  ;  when  Verena 
sat,  good  as  gold,  1)y  hex-  sister's  side,  trying  the  new  netting- 
stitch. 

The  girls  Avere  in  a  sort  of  boudoir,  half-way  uj)  the  stairs. 
The  French  would,  I  suppose,  call  it  tlie  entresol  :  a  warm- 
looking  room,  with  stained  glass  in  the  windows,  and  a  rich 
coloured  carpet.  C(n-alie  and  Vera  were,  as  usual,  dressed 
alike,  in  delicate  summer-muslins.  Vera — how  pretty  she 
looked  ! — had  blue  ribbon  in  her  hair  :  her  blue  eyes  laughed  at 
seeing  us,  a  pink  flush  set  off  her  dimples. 

"WTien  do  you  sail,  Captain  Tanerton?"  abruptly  asked  Sir 
Dace,  suddenly  interrupting  the  conversation. 

"On  Tliursday,  all  lieing  well,"  answered  Jack. 

"Do  you  take  out  the  same  mate  ?— that  Pym ?  " 

"I  believe  so  ;  yes,  Sir  Dace." 

We  had  to  go  away,  or  should  not  tind  standing-room  on  the 
cricket-ground.  Sir  Dace  said  he  would  accompany  us,  and 
called  out  to  Ozias  to  bring  his  hat.  Before  the  hat  came,  he 
thought  better  of  it,  and  said  he  Avould  not  go  ;  those  sights 
fatigued  him.  I  did  not  know  Avhat  had  taken  place  until  later, 
or  I  might  have  thought  he  stayed  at  home  to  guard  Verena. 
Tie  gave  us  a  cordial  invitation  to  dinner  in  the  evening,  we 
must  all  go,  he  said  ;  and  Mr.  Brandon  was  the  only  one  of  us 
who  declined. 

"I  am  very  busy,"  said  Jack,  "but  I  will  contrive  to  get  free 
by  seven  this  evening." 

"Very  busy  indeed,  when  you  can  spend  the  day  at  Lord's  I  " 
laughed  Verena. 

"I  am  not  going  to  Lord's,"  said  Jack.  Which  was  true.  "  1 
have  come  uj)  this  way  to  see  an  invalid  passenger  Avho  is  going 
out  in  my  ship." 

"Oh,"  quoth  Vera,  "I  thought  what  a  nice  idle  time  you 
were  having  of  it.  Mind,  Johnny  Ludlow,  that  you  take  me  in 
to  dinner  to-night.     I  have  sometliing  to  tell  you." 

Close  upon  the  dinner-hour  named,  seven,  the  Squire  and  I 
were  again  at  Sir  Dace  Fontaine's.  Tanerton's  cab  came  dashing 
\ip  at  the  same  moment.  Coralie  was  in  the  drawing-rot)m 
alone,  her  white  dress  and  herself  resi)lendent  in  coral  ornaments. 
Sir  Dace  came  in,  and  the  Squire  began  telling  him  about  the 
cricket-match,  saying  he  ought  to  have  been  there.  Presently 
Sii'  Dace  rancj  the  bell. 
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"Ildwis  it  tli.it  iliiniei's  latu  ?  "  he  iiskuil  Btt'iiily  of  Ozias — 
for  Sir  Diuo  likod  to  bo  SLrvucl  tt)  the  inunient. 

"  Tlie  dinner  only  \v;iit  for  Miss  A''crena,  sir,"  returned  Ozias. 
"She  no  down  yet.'' 

Sir  Diioe  turned  round  shjirply  to  hjok  ut  the  sofa  l)clii'nd  liiiii, 
where  I  sat  with  Coralie,  talking  in  an  undertone.  lie  had  not 
nutieed,  I  suppose,  but  that  both  sisters  were  there. 

"Let  Miss  A'crena  be  ti)ld  that  we  wait  for  her,"  he  said, 
waving  his  hand  to  Uzias. 

Back  came  Ozias  in  a  minute  or  two.  "  Miss  Verena,  she  no 
upstairs,  sir.     She  no  anywhere." 

Of  all  the  frowns  that  ever  made  a  face  ugly,  tlie  worst  sat  on 
Sir  Dace  Fontaine's,  as  he  turned  to  Coralie. 

*'  Have  you  let  her  go  out  ? "  he  asked. 

"Why  of  course  she  is  not  out,  jiapa,"  answ'ered  Coralie,  calm 
ar.d  smiling  as  usual. 

"Let  Esther  go  into  Miss  Verena's  room,  Ozias,  and  ask  her 
to  come  down  at  once." 

"Esther  go  this  last  time,  Miss  Coralie.  She  come  down  and 
s;iy,  Ozias,  Miss  Verena  no  upstairs  iit  all  ;  .she  go  out." 

"How  dare "  liegan  Sir  Dace;  but  Coralie  interrujjted 

him. 

"Papa,  I  will  go  and  see.  1  am  sure  Verena  cannot  be  out  ; 
I  am  sure  she  is  naf.  She  went  into  her  room  to  dress  when  I 
went  into  mine.  Slie  came  tri  me  while  she  was  dressing  asking 
me  to  lend  lur  my  pearl  comb  ;  she  liad  just  broken  one  of  the 
teeth  of  her  own.  Slie  meant  to  come  down  to  dinner  llun  and 
was  dressing  for  it  :   she  had  no  thouglit  of  going  out."' 

Coralie  halted  at  the  door  to  say  all  this,  and  then  ran  u]i  ilu- 
stairs.  She  came  down  crest-fallen.  Verena  had  stolen  a  march 
<m  them.  In  Sir  Dace  Fontaine's  passicmate  anger,  he  explained 
tlie  wliole  to  us,  taking  l)ut  a  few  short  sentences  to  do  it. 
Verena  hail  been  beguiled  into  a  marriage  engagement  with 
Edwanl  Pym  :  he.  Sir  Dace,  had  forbidden  her  to  go  out  of  the 
house  to  meet  him  ;  and,  as  it  appeared,  she  had  set  his  authority 
!it  defiance.  They  were  no  doubt  tramping  oH'  now  to  sonu- 
place  of  amu.sement  ;  a  theatre,  iierhajis  :  the  pjist  evening  they 
}iad  g(me  to  Madame  Tussaud's.  "Will  you  take  in  ISliss 
Fojitaine,  Squire?"  concluded  Sir  Dace,  with  never  a  break 
between  that  and  the  explanation. 

How   dark   and   sullen    he   looked,    1    can    recall   even   now. 
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Deprived  of  my  promised  partner,  Verena,  I  went  down  alone. 
Sir  Dace  following  witli  Jack,  into  whose  arm  he  put  his  o«'n. 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  chief  ofJicer,  Captain  Tanerton  I  " 
cried  he,  a  sardonic  smile  on  his  lij^s. ' 

It  must  have  been,  I  suppose,  about  nine  o'clock.  "NVe  were 
all  back  in  the  drawing-room,  and  Coralie  had  been  singing. 
But  somehow  the  song  fell  flat ;  the  contretemps  about  Verena, 
or  perhaps  the  sullen ness  it  had  left  on  Sir  Dace,  produced  a 
sense  of  general  discomfort  ;  and  nobody  asked  for  anotlier. 
Coralie  took  her  dainty  work-box  off  a  side-table,  and  sat  down 
by  me  on  the  sofa. 

"I  may  as  well  take  up  my  netting,  as  not,"  she  said  to  me  in 
an  undertone.  "Verena  began  a  new  collar  to-day — which  she 
will  be  six  months  finishing,  if  she  ever  finishes  it  at  all.  She 
dislikes  the  work  ;  I  love  it."  Netting  was  the  work  most  in 
vogue  at  that  time.     Mrs.  Todhetley  had  just  netted  herself  a  cap. 

"Do  you  think  we  shall  see  your  sister  to-night  ?  "  I  asked  of 
Coralie  in  a  whisper. 

"Of  course  j-ou  will,  if  you  don't  run  away  too  soon.  She'll 
not  come  in  later  than  ten  o'clock." 

"Don't  you  fancy  that  it  has  jnit  out  Sir  Dace  very  much?  " 

Coralie  nodded.  "It  is  something  new  for  papa  to  attempt  to 
control  us  ;  and  he  does  not  like  to  find  he  can't.  In  this  affair 
I  take  his  part ;  not  Verena's.  Edward  Pym  is  not  a  suitable 
match  for  her  in  any  way.     For  my.self,  I  dislike  him.'' 

"I  don't  much  like  him,  either;  and  I  am  sure  Captain 
Tanerton  does  not.  Your  sister  is  in  love  with  him,  and  can  see 
no  fault.     Cupid's  eyes  are  blind,  you  know." 

"I  don't  know  it  at  all,"  she  laughed.  "  My  turn  with  Cupid 
has  not  yet  come,  Johnny  Ludlow.  I  do  not  much  think  Cupid 
could  blind  me,  though  he  may  be  blind  himself.  If — why, 
what's  this  ] " 

Slowly  lifting  the  lid  of  the  box,  which  had  been  resting  on 
her  lap  unopened,  she  saw  a  sealed  note  there,  lying  uppermost, 
above  the  netting  paraphernalia.  It  was  addressed  to  herself, 
in  Verena's  handwriting.  Coralie  ojiened  it  with  her  usual 
deliberation. 

"  Dear  Coralie, 

"As  I  find  you  and  pajw  intend  to  keep  me  a  prisoner, 
and  as  I  do  not  choose  to  be  kept  a  prisoner,  and  do  not  think 
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yoli  liJiVc  any  riglit  (o  exercise  this  li.irsli  control  over  nic,  I  am 
leaving  home  for  a  few  d.iys.  Tell  papa  that  I  shall  he  perfectly 
safe  and  well  taken  care  of,  even  if  I  could  not  take  care  of 
myself— which  I  ran,  as  you  must  know. 

•'Ever  yours, 

"Vkua." 

Comlie  lauj^hed  just  a  little.  It  seemed  as  if  nothin<^  ever  put; 
her  out:  she  did  know  that  Verena  could,  as  the  note  ])hra.se<l 
it,  take  care  of  herself.  She  went  up  to  her  father,  who  was 
standin*;  liy  the  fire  t^dking  with  the  Sipiiro  and  Tanerton.  8ir 
Dace,  fresh  from  a  hot  country,  was  always  chilly,  as  I  have  said 
hefore,  and  kept  up  a  hig  fue  whetlier  it  was  warm  or  cold. 

"Papa,  here  is  a  note  from  Verena.  1  have  ju.st  found  it  in 
niy  work-box.     ^\'ould  you  like  to  sec  what  she  says  ?  " 

Sir  Dace  put  his  cofiec-cup  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  took  the 
note  from  Coralie.  I  never  .saw  any  expression  like  that  of  his 
face  as  he  read.  1  never  saw  any  face  go  so  (larldti  white. 
Evidently  he  did  not  take  the  news  in  the  .same  light  way  that 
Comlie  did. 

A  cry  hroke  from  him.  Staggering  back  again.st  the  .shelf,  he 
upset  a  vase  that  stood  at  the  corner.  A  beautiful  vase  of 
Worcester  china,  with  a  groiuul  of  delicate  gilt  tracery,  and  a 
deliciouslj'-painted  landscjipe  standing  out  from  it.  It  was  not  at 
the  va.se,  lying  in  pieces  on  the  fender,  we  looked,  but  at  Sir  Dace. 
His  face  was  contorted  ;  his  eyes  were  rolling.  Tanerton,  ever 
ready,  caught  his  arm. 

"  H.'lp  me  to  lind  her,  my  friends  I  "  he  gasped,  when  the 
threatened  tit  had  passed.  "Help  me  this  night  to  tind  my 
daughter  !  As  sm-e  a.s  we  are  living,  that  base  man  will  many 
her  to-moiTow,  if  we  do  not,  and  then  it  will  be  too  late." 

"Goodness  bless  me,  yes  I  "  cried  the  S(iuire,  bru.shing  his  hair 
the  wrong  way,  his  gofnl  old  red  face  all  excitement.  "  Let  us  st^irt 
at  once  I    Johnny,  you  come  with  me.     Where  can  we  go  fii-st?" 

That  was  the  question  for  them  all — where  to  go  ?  London 
was  a  large  pl.ioe  ;  and  to  set  out  to  look  for  a  young  lady  in  it, 
not  knowing  where  to  look,  w.as  Jis  bad  as  looking  for  tin-  needle 
in  the  bottle  of  hay. 

"She  may  be  at  that  villain's  place.  "  panted  Sir  Dace,  whoso 
breath  seemed  to  be  all  wrf>ng.      "  Where  does  he  livf  '     Vou 
kni>w,  I  suppose,"  appealing  to  Jack. 
Johnny  Liulluw.— 1\'.  15 
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"No,  I  don't,"  said  Jack.  "But  I  can  find  out.  I  dare  say 
it  is  in  Ship  Street.     Most  of " 

"Where  is  Ship  Street?"  interrupted  tlie  Squire,  lookhig 
more  helpless  than  a  lunatic. 

"Ship  Street,  Tower  Hill,"  explained  Jack  ;  and  I  dare  say 
the  Squire  was  as  wise  as  before.  "Quite  a  colony  of  officers 
live  there,  while  their  vessels  are  lying  in  St.  Katherine's  Docks. 
Ship  Street  lies  handy,  you  see ;  they  have  to  be  on  board  by 
six  in  the  morning." 

"I  knew  a  young  fellow  who  lodged  all  the  way  down  at 
Poplar,  because  it  Avas  near  to  his  ship,"  contended  the  Squire. 

"No  doubt.  His  ship  must  have  been  berthed  in  the  East 
India  Docks  ;  they  are  much  further  oft'.  I  will  go  away  at  once, 
then.  But,"  added  Jack,  arresting  his  steps,  and  turning  to  Sir 
Dace,  "don't  you  think  it  may  be  as  well  to  question  the  house- 
hold? Your  daughter  may  have  left  some  indication  of  he: 
movements." 

Jack's  thought  was  not  a  bad  one.  Coralie  rang  the  bell  for 
their  own  maid,  Esther,  a  dull,  silent  kind  of  young  woman. 
But  Esther  knew  nothing.  She  had  not  helped  Miss  Verena  to 
dress  that  evening,  only  Miss  Coralie.  Miss  Verena  said  she 
did  not  want  her.     She  believed  Maria  saw  her  go  out. 

Maria,  the  housemaid,  was  called  :  a  smart  young  woman, 
with  curled  hair  and  a  pink  bow  in  her  cap.  Her  tale  was  this. 
While  the  young  ladies  were  dressing  for  dinner,  she  entered 
the  drawing-room  to  attend  to  the  fire,  and  found  it  very  low. 
She  went  on  her  knees  to  coax  it  up,  when  Miss  A^ei'ena  came  in 
in  her  white  petticoat,  a  little  shawl  on  her  neck.  She  walked 
sti'aight  up  to  Miss  Fontaine's  work-box,  opened  it  and  shut  it, 
and  then  went  out  of  the  room  again. 

"  Did  she  speak  to  you  ?  "  asked  John  Tanertoii. 

"Yes,  sir.  Leastways  she  made  just  a  remark — 'What,  tliat 
fire  out  again  ? '  she  said.     That  was  all,  sir." 

"Go  on,"  sharply  cried  Sir  Dace. 

"About  ten  minutes  later,  I  was  at  the  front-door,  letting  out 
the  Avater-rate — who  is  sure  to  call,  as  my  missis  told  him,  at  the 
most  ill-convenient  time — when  Miss  Verena  came  softly  down 
the  stairs  with  her  bonnet  and  mantle  on.  I  felt  surjirised. 
'  Don't  shut  me  in,  Maria,  when  I  want  to  go  out, '  she  said  to 
me  in  a  laughing  sort  of  way,  and  I  pulled  the  door  back  and 
begged  her  pardon.     That  was  all.,  sir." 
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"  How  Wiis  she  dressed  ? "  iisked  Conilic. 

"I  couldn't  say,"  answered  tlie  girl ;  "except  tliat  her  clotjies 
Wore  dark.  Her  black  veil  was  down  over  her  face  ;  I  noticed 
that ;  and  she  had  a  little  carpet-bag  in  her  hand." 

So  there  we  were,  no  wiser  than  before.  A'^erena  had  taken 
flight,  and  it  was  inijiossible  to  say  whitlier. 

They  were  for  running  all  over  the  world.  The  Scjuire  would 
have  started  forthwith,  and  tiiken  tlie  top  of  the  Monument  to 
begin  with.  John  Tanerton,  departing  on  his  search  to  lind 
Pym's  lodgings,  found  we  all  meant  to  attend  hiin,  including 
O/ias. 

"  Better  let  me  go  alone,"  said  Jack.  "I  am  Pym's  master 
at  sea,  and  can  perhaps  exercise  some  little  authority  on  shore. 
Johnny  Ludlow  can  go  with  me." 

"And  you,  papa,  and  Mr.  Todhetley  might  pay  a  visit  to 
Madame  Tussjiud's,"  put  in  Coralie,  who  had  not  lost  her 
equanimity  the  least  in  the  world,  seeming  to  look  ui)on  the 
escapade  as  more  of  a  joke  than  otlierwise.  "  They  will  very 
probably  be  found  at  Madame  Tussaud's  :  it  is  a  safe  i)lace  of 
resort  when  people  want  to  talk  secrets  and  be  under  shelter." 

There  might  be  reason  in  what  Coralie  said.  Certainly  there 
was  no  need  for  a  procession  of  five  p)eople  and  tw(j  calis  to 
invade  the  regions  of  Tower  Hill.  So  Jack,  Inittoninj'  his  li"ht 
over-coat  over  his  dinner  toggery,  got  into  a  hansom  with  me, 
and  the  two  old  gentlemen  went  off  to  see  the  kings  and  queens. 

"Drive  like  the  wind,"  said  Jack  to  the  ca])man.  "No.  2:5, 
Shij)  Street,  Tower  Hill." 

"  I  thought  you  did  not  know  lii.s  luunber,"  1  said,  as  we  went 
skiunning  over  the  stoiie.s. 

"  1  do  not  know  Pym's  :  am  not  sure  that  he  ))uts  up  in  SJiip 
Street.  My  second  mate,  Mark  Ferrar,  lives  at  No.  2:\  and  £ 
dare  sjiy  he  can  direct  me  to  Pym's." 

Mark  Ferrar  I  The  name  struck  on  my  memory.  "  Does 
Fernir  come  from  Worcester,  do  you  know.  .Tack  !  Is  lie  related 
U,  the  Battleys  of  Crabb  ?  ' 

"It  is  the  Kime,"  sjiid  Jack.  "I  have  hoard  liis  hi.story. 
Hnc  of  his  especial  favourites  is  Mr.  Johnny  Ludlow.  " 

"How  strange  : —strange  that  he  should  be  in  yonr  ship! 
Does  he  do  well  ?     Is  he  a  good  sailor  /  " 

"  First-rate.  Ferrar  is  really  a  superior  young  man,  steady 
and  painstaking,  and  has  got  i>n  wonderfully.     As  soon  as  he 
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qualifies  for  master,  which  ■will  be  in  another  year  or  two,  he  ■will 
be  placed  in  command,  unless  I  am  mistaken.  Oar  owners  sec 
what  he  is,  and  push  him  forward.  They  drafted  him  into  my 
ship  two  years  ago." 

How  curious  it  was  I  Mark  Ferrar,  the  liumlile  charity-boy, 
the  fvog,  who  had  won  the  heart  of  poor  King  Sanker,  rising 
thus  quickly  towards  the  top  of  the  tree  I  I  had  always  liked 
Mark  ;  had  seen  how  trustworthy  he  was. 

Our  cab  might  fly  like  the  wind  ;  but  Tower  Hill  seemed  a 
long  way  off  in  spite  of  it.  Dashing  into  Ship  Street  at  last,  I 
looked  about  me,  and  saw  a  narrow  street  with  narrow  houses 
on  cither  side,  narrow  doors  that  somehow  did  not  look  upright, 
and  shutters  closed  before  the  downstairs  windows. 

No.  23.  Jack  got  out,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  A  young 
boy  opened  it,  saying  he  believed  Mr.  Ferrar  was  in  his  parlour. 

You  had  to  dive  down  a  step  to  get  into  the  passage.  I 
followed  Jack  in.  The  parlour-door  was  oil  the  right,  and  the 
boy  pushed  it  open.  A  smart,  well-dressed  sailor  sat  at  the 
table,  his  head  bent  over  books  and  papers,  apparently  doing 
exercises  by  candle-light. 

It  was  Mark  Ferrar.  His  honest,  homely  face,  with  the  wide 
mouth  and  plain  features,  looked  much  the  same  ;  but  the  face 
was  softened  into — I  had  almost  said — that  of  a  gentleman. 
Mark  finished  the  sentence  he  was  writing,  looked  up,  and  saw 
his  captain. 

"  Oh,  sir,  is  it  you  I  "  he  said,  rising.      "I  beg  your  pardon."' 

"  Busy  at  your  books,  I  see,  Mr.  Ferrar  ?  " 

Mark  smiled — the  great,  broad,  genuine  smile  I  so  well  re- 
membered. "I  had  to  put  them  by  for  other  books,  while  I 
was  studying  to  pass  for  chief,  sir.  That  done,  I  can  get  to  them 
again  Avith  an  easy  conscience." 

"To  be  sure.     Can  you  tell  me  where  Mr.  Pym  lodges  ?  " 

"  Close  by  :  a  few  doors  lower  down.  But  I  can  sliow  you 
the  house,  sir." 

"  Have  you  forgotten  me,  Mark  ?  "  I  asked,  as  he  took  up  his 
cap  to  come  with  us. 

An  instant's  uncertain  gaze  ;  the  candle  was  behind  him,  and 
my  face  in  the  shade.     His  own  face  lighted  up  with  a  glad  light. 

"No,  sir,  that  indeed  I  have  not.  I  can  never  forget  Mr. 
Johnny  Ludlow.  But  you  are  about  the  last  person,  sir,  1 
chould  have  expected  to  see  here." 
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In  the  moment's  impulse,  ho  had  put  out  liis  haiKl  to  me  ; 
then,  i'oiiieml)erini,',  I  Hiipposo,  wliat  his  position  was  in  tlie  old 
days,  drew  it  back  quickly.  "  1  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  lie  said, 
with  the  same  honest  flush  that  used  to  be  for  ever  making,'  a 
scarlet  poppy  of  liis  face.  But  I  was  glad  to  sliako  hands  with 
INI  ark  Ferrar. 

'•  lluw  are  all  your  i)eople  at  Worcester,  Mark?"  I  asked,  as 
we  went  down  the  street. 

"Quite  well,  thank  you,  sir.  My  old  father  is  hearty  yet, 
and  my  brother  and  sister  are  both  married.  1  went  down  t<; 
see  them  last  week,  and  stayed  a  day  or  two.'' 

The  greatest  change  in  Ferrar  lay  in  his  diction.  He  spoke  as 
we  spoke.  Associating  n<nv  with  men  of  education,  he  had  taken 
care  to  catch  up  their  tone  and  accent  ;  and  he  was  ever,  afloat 
or  ashore,  striving  to  improve  himself. 

Ferrar  opened  Pym's  door  without  knocking,  dived  down  the 
step,  for  the  houses  were  i)recisely  similar,  and  entered  the 
parlour.  He  and  Pym  occupied  the  same  ajiartments  in  each 
liouse  ;  the  parlour  and  the  little  bed-room  behind  it. 

The  parlour  was  in  darkness,  save  for  what  light  came  into  it 
from  the  street  gas-lamp,  for  these  shutters  were  not  closed. 
Ferrar  went  into  the  passage  and  shouted  out  for  the  landlady, 
Mi-s.  Richenough.     I  thought  it  an  odd  name. 

She  Gime  in  from  the  kitchen  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  carry- 
ing a  candle.  A  neat  little  woman  with  grey  hair  and  a  puckered 
face  ;  the  sleeves  of  her  brown  gown  were  rolled  up  to  the  elbows, 
and  she  wore  a  check  apron. 

"  Mr.  Pym,  sir  ?  "  she  said,  in  answer  to  Ferrar.  "  He  dressed 
liisself  and  went  out  when  he'd  swallowed  down  his  tea.  He 
always  do  go  out,  sir,  the  minute  he's  swallowed  it." 

"Do  you  expect  hiju  back  to-night  ?  "  questioned  Jack. 

"Why  yes,  sii-,  I  suppose  so,"  she  answered.  "He  mostly 
comes  in  about  eleven." 

"Has  any  young  lady  been  here  this  evenh)g,  ma'am/" 
blandly  continued  Jack.  "With  Mr.  Pym  ?— or  t<j  inciuirc  for 
him  ? " 

Mrs.  Richenough  resented  the  question.     "  A  young  lady!" 

slie  repeated,  raising  her  voice.    "  Well,  I'm  sure  !   what  next  ?  " 

"  Take  care  :  it  is  our  captain  who  .speaks  to  you,  "  whi.sj)ered 

Ferrar  in  her  ear  ;  and  the  old  woman  dropped  a  curt.sy  to  Jack. 

Captaijis  are  captains  witli  the  old  landladies  in  Ship  Street. 
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"  Mr.  Pym's  sister — or  cousin,"  amended  Jack. 

"  And  it's  humbly  asking  pardon  of  you,  sir.  I'm  sure  I  took 
it  to  mean  one  of  them  fly-away  girls  that  would  like  to  be 
running  after  our  young  officers  continual.  No,  sir ;  no  young 
lady  has  been  here  for  INIr.  Pym,  or  with  him." 

"  We  can  wait  a  little  while  to  see  whether  he  comes  in,  I 
presume,  ma'am,"  said  Jack. 

Intimating  that  Mr.  Pym's  captain  was  Avelcome  to  wait  the 
whole  night  if  he  pleased,  Mrs.  Richenough  lighted  the  lamp 
that  stood  on  the  table,  shut  the  shutters,  and  made  Jack  another 
curtsy  as  she  withdrew. 

"  Do  you  Avish  me  to  remain,  sir  ? "  asked  Mark. 

"Not  at  all,"  was  the  captain's  answer.  "There  will  be  a 
good  deal  to  do  to-morrow,  Mr.  Ferrar  :  mind  you  are  not  late  in 
getting  on  board." 

"  No  fear,  sir,"  replied  Ferrar. 

And  he  left  us  waiting. 


in. 

The  dwellings  in  Ship  Street,  Tower  Hill,  may  be  regarded  as 
desirable  residences  by  the  young  merchant-seamen  whose  vessels 
are  lying  in  the  neighbouring  docks,  but  they  certainly  do  not 
possess  much  attraction  for  the  general  eye. 

Seated  in  Edward  Pym's  parlour,  the  features  of  the  room 
gradually  impressed  themselves  upon  my  mind,  and  they  remain 
there  still.  They  w'ould  have  remained,  I  think,  without  the 
dreadful  tragedy  that  was  so  soon  to  take  place  in  it.  It  was 
■weary  work  waiting.  Captain  Tanerton,  tired  with  his  long  and 
bu.sy  day,  was  nodding  asleep  in  the  opposite  chair,  and  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  look  about  me. 

It  was  a  small  room,  rather  shabby,  the  paper  of  a  greenish 
cast,  the  faded  carpet  originally  red  :  and  the  bedroom  behind, 
as  much  as  could  be  seen  of  it  through  the  half-open  door, 
looked  smaller  and  poorer.  The  chairs  were  horsehair,  the  small 
table  in  the  middle  had  a  purple  cloth  on  it,  on  which  stood  the 
lamp,  that  the  landlady  had  just  lighted.  A  carved  ivory  orna- 
ment, representing  a  procession  of  priests  and  singei's,  jirobably 
a  present  to  Mrs.  Pichenough  from  some  merchant-captain, 
stood  under  a  glass  shade  on  a  bracket  against  the  wall ;  the 
mantelpiece  was  garnished  w^ith  a  looking-glass  and  some  china 
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slu'iiliords  !Uk1  sln'i)]u"nlcs8C8.  A  iiKinkt'^'-jjickct  of  Pym's  l.*iy 
across  tlio  back  of  a  cliaii"  ;  some  books  and  liis  small  tUmk  were 
oil  the  cliiilonier.  In  tlie  rooms  above,  as  we  leai-nt  later,  lodged 
a  friend  of  Pym's,  one  Afred  Saxby,  who  was  looking  out  for  a 
tliird  mate's  berth. 

At  last  Pym  came  in.  rncomnmnly  surprised  he  seemed  to 
see  us  sitting  there,  Imt  not  at  all  put  out:  he  thought  the 
eai)tain  had  come  down  on  some  business  connected  witli  I  lie 
ship.  Jack  <|uietly  opened  the  ball  ;  saying  what  he  had 
to  say. 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  do  know  where  Miss  Verena  Fontaine  is,  but  I 
decline  to  say,"  was  Pym's  answer  wlien  he  had  listened. 

"No,  sir,  nothing  will  induce  me  to  say,"  he  added  to  further 
remonstrance,  "and  you  cannot  compel  me.  I  am  under  your 
authority  at  sea,  Captain  Tanerton,  but  I  am  not  on  shore — and 
not  at  all  in  regard  to  my  private  affairs.  Mi.ss  Verena  Fontaine 
is  under  the  protecticm  of  friends,  and  that  is  quite  enough." 

Enough  or  not  enough,  this  was  the  utmost  we  could  get  from 
him.  His  captiiin  talked,  and  ho  talked,  each  of  them  in  a 
civilly-cold  way  ;  but  nothing  more  satisfactory  came  of  it.  Pym 
wound  up  l)y  Sivying  the  young  lady  was  his  cousin,  and  he  could 
take  care  of  her  without  being  interfered  with. 

"Do  you  trust  him,  Johnny  Ludlow?"  asked  Jack,  as  we 
aime  away. 

"I  don't  trust  hhn  on  the  whole  ;  not  a  bit  of  it.  But  he 
seems  to  speak  truth  in  s^vying  she  is  with  friends." 

And,  as  the  days  went  on,  bringing  no  tidings  of  Verena,  Sir 
Dace  Fontaine  grew  angry  as  a  raging  tiger. 

When  a  ship  is  going  out  of  dock,  she  is  more  coquettisli  than 
a  beauty  in  her  teens.  Not  in  herself,  but  in  her  movements. 
Advertised  to  sail  to-day,  you  will  be  told  she'll  not  start  until 
to-morrow  ;  and  when  to-morrow  comes  the  dej>arture  will  bo 
put  oft'  until  the  ne.xt  day,  perhaps  to  the  next  week. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  Rose  of  Delhi.  From  some  uncom- 
promising exigencies,  whether  connected  with  the  cai-go,  the 
crew,  the  brokers,  or  any  other  of  the  unknown  mysteries  per- 
taining to  ships,  the  day  that  was  to  have  witnessed  her  de- 
parture—Thursday— did  not  witness  it.  The  brokers,  Freeman 
and  Co.,  let  it  transpire  on  board  that  she  would  go  out  of  dock 
the  next  morning.  About  mid-day  Cajitain  Tanerton  presented 
himself  at  their  oflicc  in  Eastcheap. 
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"I  shall  not  sail  to-morrow — with  your  permission,"  said  he 
to  Mr.  James  Freeman. 

"  Yes,  3'oa  will — if  she's  ready,"  returned  the  broker.  "  Gould 
says  she  will  be." 

"  Cilould  may  think  so  ;  I  do  not.  But,  whether  she  be  ready 
or  not,  Mr.  Freeman,  I  don't  intend  to  take  her  out  to-morrow." 

The  words  might  be  decisive  words,  but  the  caj)tain's  tone  was 
genial  as  he  spoke  them,  and  his  frank,  pleasant  snule  sat  on 
his  face.  Sir.  Freeman  looked  at  him.  They  valued  Captain 
Tanerton  as  they  perhaps  valued  no  other  master  in  their  emploj', 
these  brothers  Freeman  ;  but  James  had  a  temi^er  that  was 
especially  happy  in  contradiction. 

"I  suppose  you'd  like  to  say  that  you  won't  go  out  on  a 
Friday  1  " 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Jack. 

"You  are  superstitious.  Captain  Tanerton,"  mocked  the 
broker. 

"I  am  not,"  answered  Jack.  "But  I  sail  with  those  who 
are.  Sailors  are  more  foolish  on  this  point  than  j'ou  can  imagine  : 
and  I  believe — I  believe  in  my  conscience — that  ships,  sailing  on 
a  Friday,  have  come  to  grief  through  their  crew  losing  heart. 
No  matter  what  impediment  is  met  with — bad  weather,  accidents, 
what  not — the  men  say  at  once  it's  of  no  use,  we  sailed  on  a 
Friday.  They  lose  their  spirit,  and  their  energy  with  it  ;  and 
I  say,  Mr.  Freeman,  that  vessels  have  been  lost  through  this, 
which  might  have  otherwise  been  saved.  1  will  not  go  out  of 
dock  to-morrow  ;  and  I  refuse  to  do  it  in  your  interest  as  much 
as  in  my  own." 

"Oh,  bother,"  was  all  James  Freeman  rejoined.  "You'll 
have  to  go  if  she's  ready." 

But  the  words  made  an  impression.  James  Freeman  knew 
what  sailors  were  nearly  as  well  as  Jack  knew  :  and  he  could 
not  help  recalling  to  memory  that  beautiful  ship  of  Freeman 
Brothers,  the  Lihj  of  Japan.  The  Lily  had  been  lost  only  six 
months  ago  ;  and  those  of  her  crew,  who  were  saved,  religiously 
stuck  to  it  that  the  calamity  was  brought  about  through  having 
sailed  on  a  Friday. 

The  present  question  did  not  come  to  an  issue.  For,  on  the 
Friday  morning,  the  Hose  of  Delhi  was  not  ready  for  sea  ;  would 
not  be  ready  that  day.  On  the  Saturday  morning  she  was  not 
ready  either  ;  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  Monday  should  be 
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the  (lay  of  tlt'iKiiture.  On  the  Siit unlay  uftoniu<jii  Caiitain 
TniK-rtou  lau  down  to  Tiiiilicnlalo  for  four-aiul-twi'iity  lioiiis  ; 
Squire  Todlutli'y,  liis  visit  to  London  over,  travelling  down  iiy 
the  same  train. 

Verena  Fontaino  jiad  not  yet  turned  up,  and  Sir  Dace  was 
nearly  crazy.  Not  only  \va.s  lie  angry  at  being  thwarted,  hut 
one  absorbing,  special  fear  lay  upon  hiui  — that  she  woidd  come 
l)ack  a  married  woman.  I'ym  was  capable  of  any  sin,  lu;  toM 
the  Squire  and  Cmalie,  even  of  buying  the  wedding-ring  ;  and 
Verena  was  capal)le  of  letting  it  be  put  on  her  linger.  "No, 
papa,"  dissented  Coralie  in  her  ecpiable  manner,  "  A'era  is  too 
fond  of  money  and  of  the  good  things  money  buys,  to  risk  the 
loss  i>f  the  best  part  of  her  fortune.  She  will  not  marry  I'ym 
until  she  is  of  age  ;  be  sure  of  that.  ^Vhen  he  has  sjiiled  she 
will  come  home  safe  and  sound,  and  tell  us  where  she  has  been." 

Captiiin  Tanerton  went  down,  I  say,  to  Timberdale.  He 
stayed  at  the  Rectory  with  his  wife  and  brother  until  the  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  then  returned  to  London.  The  lluse  <>f  Jkllii  was 
l)ositively  going  out  on  Monday,  so  he  had  to  be  back — and,  I 
may  as  well  say  here,  that  Jack,  good-natured  Jack,  had  in\  ited 
me  to  go  in  her  as  far  as  Gravesend. 

During  that  brief  stay  at  Timberdale,  Jack  was  not  in  his 
usual  spirits.  His  wife,  Alice,  noticed  it,  and  asked  him  whether 
anything  was  the  matter.  Not  anything  whatever.  Jack  readily 
answered.  In  truth  there  was  not.  At  least,  anything  he  could 
talk  of.  A  weight  lay  on  his  spirits,  and  he  could  not  account 
for  it.  The  strong  instinct,  which  had  seemed  to  warn-  him 
against  sailing  with  P^'m  ag.iin,  had  gradually  left  him  since  he 
knew  that  Pym  was  to  sail,  whetlier  or  not.  In  striving  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  he  had  thrown  ofi' the  feeling  :  and  the  unaccount- 
able depression  that  weighed  him  down  could  not  arise  from  that 
cause.  It  was  a  stran^^e  thing  altogether,  this  ;  tme  that  never, 
in  all  his  life,  had  he  had  any  experience  of  ;  but  it  was  not  less 
stninge  than  true. 

Mvinhiij. — The  liii.sc  uj  JJclld  lay  in  her  phice  in  tiie  freslmess 
of  the  smniy  morning,  making  ready  to  go  out  of  dock  with  the 
incoming  tide.  I  went  on  boaixl  betimes  :  and  I  thought  I  had 
never  been  in  such  a  bustling  scene  before.  The  sjiilora  knew 
what  they  were  aljout,  T  conclude,  but  to  mo  it  seemed  all  con- 
fusion.    The  captain   1  could  not  see  anywhere  ;  but  his  chief 
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officer,  Pym,  seemed  to  be  moi'e  busy  than  a  certain  common 
enemy  of  ours  is  said  to  be  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

"  Is  the  captain  not  on  board  ? "  I  asked  of  Mark  Ferrar,  as  he 
was  whisking  past  me  on  deck. 

' '  Oh  no,  sir  ;  not  yet.  The  captain  will  not  come  on  board 
till  the  last  moment — if  he  does  then. " 

The  words  took  me  by  surprise.  ' '  What  do  you  mean,  by 
saying  '  If  he  does  then '  i  " 

"  He  has  so  much  to  do,  sir ;  he  is  at  the  ofhce  now,  signing 
the  bills  of  lading.  If  he  can't  get  done  in  time  he  will  join  at 
Gravesend  when  we  take  on  some  passengers.  The  captain  is 
nut  wanted  on  board  when  we  are  going  out  of  dock,  Mr. 
Johnny,"  added  Ferrar,  seeing  my  perplexed  look.  "The 
river-pilot  takes  the  ship  out. " 

He  pointed  to  the  latter  personage,  just  then  making  his 
appearance  on  deck.  I  wondered  whether  all  river-pilots  were 
like  him.  He  was  broad  enough  to  make  two  ordinarily  stout 
people ;  and  his  voice,  from  long  continuous  shouting,  had 
become  nothing  less  than  a  raven's  croak. 

At  the  last  moment,  when  the  ship  was  getting  away,  and  I 
had  given  the  captain  up,  he  came  on  board.  How  glad  I  was 
to  see  his  handsome,  kindly  face  ! 

"I've  had  a  squeak  for  it,  Johnny,"  he  laughed,  as  he  shook 
my  hand  :   "but  I  meant  to  go  down  with  you  if  I  could." 

Then  came  aU  the  noise  and  stir  of  getting  aw\ay  :  the  croaking 
of  the  pilot  alone  distinguishable  to  my  uninitiated  ears.  "  Slack 
away- the  stern-line  " — he  called  it  starn.  "  Haul  in  head-rope." 
' '  Here,  carpenter,  bear  a  hand,  get  the  cork-fender  over  the 
quarter-gallery."  "  What  are  you  doing  aft  there  ? — why  don't 
you  slack  away  that  stern-line  ? "  Every  other  moment  it 
seemed  to  me  that  we  were  going  to  pitch  into  the  craft  in  the 
pool,  or  they  into  us.     However,  we  got  on  without  mishap. 

Captain  Tanerton  was  crossing  the  ship,  after  holding  a  confab 
with  the  pilot,  when  a  young  man,  whom  he  did  not  recognize, 
stepped  aside  out  of  his  way,  and  touched  his  cap.  The  captain 
looked  surprised,  for  the  badge  on  the  cap  was  the  one  Avorn  by 
his  own  officers. 

"  Who  are  you  ? "  he  asked. 

"Mr.  Saxby,  if  you  please,  sir." 

"Mr.  Saxby  !     What  do  you  do  here  1 " 

"Thii'd  mate,  if  you  please,  sir,"  repeated  the  young  man. 
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"Your  third  mate,  Mr.  Jones,  met  with  an  accident  yesterday  ; 
he  broke  his  \v<^  ;  and  my  friend,  Pym,  spoke  <»f  me  to  Mr. 
Gould." 

Captain  Tanerton  was  nut  only  surprised,  but  vexed.  First, 
for  the  accident  to  Jones,  who  was  a  very  decent  youny  fellow  ; 
next,  at  his  heluis,  supersedod  by  a  stranger,  and  a  friend  of 
I'yui's.  lie  put  a  few  (picstions,  fimml  the  new  man's  [ta[)ers 
were  in  order,  and  so  made  the  best  of  it. 

"  You  will  find  me  a  good  and  considerate  master,  Mr.  8axby, 
if  you  do  your  duty  with  a  will,"  he  said  in  a  kind  tone. 

"  I  hope  I  shall,  sir  ;  I'll  try  to,"  answered  the  young  man. 
On  we  went  swimmingly,  in  the  wake  of  the  tug-boat ;  but 
this  desirable  trancjuillity  w.is  ere  long  destined  to  be  marred. 

On  coining  up  from  the  st;ite-room,  as  they  called  it,  after 
regaling  ourselves  on  a  cold  collation,  the  ciptain  was  pointing 
out  to  me  something  on  shore,  when  one  of  the  crew  approached 
hastily,  and  touched  his  cap.  I  found  it  was  the  carpenter :  a 
steady-looking  man,  who  was  fresh  to  the  ship,  having  joined 
her  half-an-hour  before  starting. 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,"  he  began.  "Might  I  ask  you  when  this 
ship  was  pumped  out  last  ? '' 

"Why,  she  is  never  pumped  out,"  replied  the  captain. 
"Well,  sir,"  returned  the  man,  "it  came  into  my  head  just 
now  to  sound  her,  and  I  tind  there's  two  feet  of  water  in  the 
hold." 

"Nonsense,  "  said  Jack  :  "you  must  be  mistaken.  Why,  she 
has  never  made  a  cupful  of  water  since  she  was  built.  We  have 
to  ])ut  water  in  her  to  keep  her  sweet." 

"Any  way,  sir,  there's  two  feet  o'  water  in  her  now." 
The  caj)tain  looked  at  the  man  steadily  for  a  moment,  and 
then  thought  it  might  be  as  well  to  verify  the  assei'tion — or  the 
contrary — himself,  being  a  practical  man.  Taking  the  sounding- 
rod  from  the  carpenter's  hand,  he  wiped  it  dry  with  an  old  bag 
lying  near,  and  tlien  proceeded  to  .sound  the  well.  Quite  true  ; 
there  were  two  feet  of  water.  No  time  lost  he.  Ordering  the 
carpenter  to  rig  the  pumps,  he  called  all  hands  to  man  them. 

For  a  quarter-of-an-hour,  or  twenty  minutes,  the'pmni)3  were 
Worked  without  internii.ssion  ;  then  the  captain  sounded,  as 
before,  doing  it  himself.  There  was  no  diminution  of  water — it 
stood  at  the  same  level  as  before  pum[)nig.  I'pon  that,  he  and 
the  carpenter  went  down  into  the  hold,  to  listen  along  the  ship's 
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sides,  and  discover,  if  they  could,  where  the  water  was  cominc 
in.     Five  minutes  later,  Jack  was  on  deck  again,  his  face  grave. 

"It  is  coming  in  abreast  of  the  main  hatcliway  on  the  star- 
board side  ;  we  can  hear  it  disthictly, "  he  said  to  the  pilot.  "I 
must  order  the  ship  back  again  :  I  think  it  right  to  do  so. "  And 
the  bi'oad  pilot,  who  seemed  a  veiy  taciturn  pilot,  made  no 
demur  to  this,  except  a  grunt.  So  the  tug-boat  was  ordered  to 
turn  round  and  tow  us  back  again. 

"Where's  Mr.  Pym  ? "  cried  the  captain.      "  Mr.  Pym  !  " 

"Mr.  Pym's  in  the  cabin,  sir,"  said  the  steward,  who  chanced 
to  be  passing. 

"In  the  cabin!"  echoed  Jack,  in  an  accent  that  seemed- to 
imply  the  cabin  was  not  INIr.  Pym's  proper  place  just  then. 
"Send  him  to  me,  if  you  please,  steward." 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  steward.  But  he  did  not  obey  with 
the  readiness  exacted  on  board  ship.  He  hesitated,  as  if  wanting 
to  say  something  before  turning  away. 

No  Pym  came.  Jack  grew  impatient,  and  called  out  an  order 
or  two.  Young  Saxby  came  up,  touching  his  cap,  accordmg  to 
rule. 

' '  Do  you  want  me,  sir  ?  " 

"I  want  Mr.  Pym.  He  is  below.  Ask  him  to  come  to  me 
instantly." 

It  brought  forth  Pym.  Jack's  head  was  turned  away  for  a 
moment,  and  I  saw  what  he  did  not.  That  Pym  had  a  fieiy 
face,  and  walked  as  if  his  limbs  were  slipping  from  under  him. 

"Oh,  you  are  here  at  last,  Mr.  Pym — did  you  not  receive  my' 
first  message?"  cried  Jack,  turning  round.  "The  cargo  must 
be  broken  out  to  find  the  place  of  leakage.  See  about  it  smartly  : 
there's  no  time  to  waste." 

Pym  had  caught  hold  of  something  at  hand  to  enable  him  to 
stand  steady.  He  had  lost  his  wits,  that  was  certain  ;  for  he 
stuttered  out  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  the  cargo  miglit  be — 
hanged. 

The  captain  saw  his  state  then.  Feeling  a  need  of  renovation 
possibly,  after  his  morning's  exertions,  Mr.  Pym  had  been 
making  free,  a  great  deal  too  much  so,  with  the  bottled  ale 
below,  and  had  finished  up  with  brandy-and- water. 

The  cargo  miglit  be  hanged  ! 

Captain  Tanerton,  his  brow  darkenhig,  spoke  a  shai-]),  short, 
stern  reprimand,  and  ordered  Mr.  Pym  to  his  cabin. 
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What  could  linve  possessed  Pyni  unless  it  nii;,'lit  lie  the  spirit 
that  was  ill  the  brandy,  nobody  knew.  He  refused  to  obe}', 
broke  into  open  defiance,  and  gave  Captain  Tanerton  sauce  to 
his  face. 

"Take  him  below,"  said  the  cajitain  (juietly,  to  those  who  wei'C 
standing  rmind.  "  JMr.  Fenar,  you  will  loek  Mr.  Pym's  cabi:i- 
door,  if  you  jileasc,  and  bring  mo  the  key." 

This  WHS  done,  and  Mr.  Pyni  encaged.  He  kicked  at  his 
cabin-door,  and  shook  it ;  but  he  could  not  escape  :  he  was  a 
prisoner.  He  swore  for  a  little  while  at  the  top  of  his  voice  ; 
then  he  comnunced  some  uproarious  singing,  aiicl  linally  fell  on 
his  bed  and  went  to  sleep. 

Hands  were  set  to  work  to  Iniak  out  the  cargo,  which  they 
piled  on  deck  ;  and  the  source  of  the  leakage  was  discovered. 
It  seemed  a  slight  thing,  after  all,  to  have  caused  so  uuich  com- 
motion— nothing  but  an  old  treenail  that  had  not  been  proi)erIy 
plugged-up.     I  said  so  to  Ferrar. 

"Ah,  Mr.  .Tohnnj^"  was  Ferrar 's  answering  remark,  his  face 
and  tone  strangely  serious,  "  slight  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  it 
might  have  sunk  us  all  this  night,  had  we  chanced  to  anchor  oti' 
Gravesend.  ■' 

What  with  the  pumps,  that  were  kept  at  work,  and  the  shifting 
of  the  cargo,  and  the  hammering  they  made  in  st(i])i>ing  up  the 
leak,  we  had  enough  to  do  this  time.  And  alxiut  half-past  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 'brave  ship,  which  had  gone  out  so 
proudly  with  the  tide,  got  back  ignominiously  with  the  end  ttf  it, 
and  came  to  an  anelmr  outside  the  graving-doek,  there  not  being 
suthcient  water  to  allow  of  her  entering  it.  The  damage  was 
already  three-parts  repaired,  and  the  ship  would  make  her  final 
start  on  the  morrow. 

"  "Twas  nothing  but  a  good  Providence  could  have  put  it  into 
my  head  to  sound  the  ship,  sir,'  remarked  the  carpenter,  wijiing 
his  hot  face,  as  he  came  on  deck  for  something  or  other  lie 
needed.  "But  for  that,  we  might  none  of  us  have  seen  the 
morning's  sun." 

.lack  nodded.  These  special  interpositions  of  God's  good  caro 
are  not  rare,  though  we  do  not  always  recognize  them.  .\nd  yet, 
but  for  that  return  back,  the  miserable  calamity  ho  soon  to  fall, 
Would  not  have  had  the  chance  to  take  place. 

Captain  Tanerton  ciiused  himself  tu  be  rowed  iishore,  tii-st  of 
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all  ordering  the  door  of  his  prisoner  to  be  unfastened.  I  got 
into  the  waterman's  wherry  with  him,  for  I  had  nothing  to  stay 
on  board  for.     And  a  tine  ending  it  was  to  my  day's  i)leasuring  I 

"Never  mind,  Johnny,''  he  said,  as  we  parted.  "You  can 
come  with  us  again  to-morrow,  and  I  liope  we  shall  have  a  more 
lucky  start." 

Captain  Tanerton  went  straight  to  the  brokers',  saw  Mr. 
James  Freeman,  and  told  him  he  would  not  take  out  Edward 
Pym.  If  he  did,  the  man's  fate  would  probably  be  that  of  irons 
from  Gi-avesend  to  Calcutta. 

And  James  Freeman,  a  thorough  foe  to  brandy-and-water 
when  taken  at  wrong  times,  listened  to  reason,  and  gave  not  a 
word  of  dissent.  He  there  and  then  made  Fei'rar  cliief  mate, 
and  put  another  one  second  in  Ferrar's  place  ;  a  likely  young 
man  in  tlieir  employ  who  was  waiting  for  a  berth.  This  perfectly 
satisfied  Captain  Tanerton,  under  the  circumstances. 

The  captain  was  then  rowed  back  to  his  ship.  By  that  time  it 
was  five  o'clock.  He  told  Ferrar  of  the  change  ;  who  thanked 
him  heartily,  a  glow  of  satisfaction  rising  to  his  honest  face. 

"Where's  Pym?"  asked  the  captain.  "He  must  take  his 
things  out  of  the  ship." 

"  Pym  is  not  on  board,  sir.  Soon  after  you  left,  he  came  up 
and  went  ashore  :  he  seemed  to  have  pretty  nearly  slept  off  the 
drink.  Sir  Dace  Fontaine  is  below,"  added  Fen-ar,  dropping 
his  voice. 

"  Sir  Dace  Fontaine  I     Does  he  want  me  I  " 
'    ' '  He  wanted  Mr.  Pj'm,  sir.     He  has  been  looking  into  every 
part  of  the  ship  :  he  is  looking  still.     He  fancies  his  daughter  is 
concealed  on  board. ' ' 

"Oh,  nonsense  I  "  cried  the  captain;  "he  can't  fancy  that. 
As  if  Miss  Fontaine  would  come  down  here^and  boaixl  ships  I  " 

"  She  was  on  board  yesterday,  sir." 

"  What !  "  cried  the  captain. 

"Mr.  Pym  brought  her  on  board  yesterday  afternoon,  sir," 
continued  Ferrar,  his  voice  as  low  as  it  could  well  go.  "He 
was  showing  her  about  the  ship." 

' '  How  do  you  know  this,  Mr.  Ferrar  ? " 

' '  I  was  here,  sir.  Expecting  to  sail  last  week,  I  sent  my  traps 
on  board.  Yesterday,  wanting  a  memorandum-book  out  of  my 
desk,  I  came  down  for  it.     That's  how  I  saw  them." 

Captain  Tanerton,  walking  forward  to  meet  Sir  Dace,  knitted 
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liis  blow.  Whs  Mr.  Pyi'i  tliiiwiii;^  tlio  c;irelo8s,  liglit-licudt'd  girl 
into  miscliiof  ?     Sir  Dace  evidently  llioiiglit  ho, 

'•  I  Ull  yoii,  C.ii)t!iiii  Taiicrton,  slie  is  quite  likely  to  be  on 
]x)ard,  concealecl  as  a  stow-away,"  j)crsi.ste(l  Sir  Dace,  in  answer 
to  the  captain's  assurance  tliat  Verena  was  not,  and  could  not  l)e 
in  the  ship.  "  NVlien  you  are  safe  away  from  land,  she  will  conic 
out  of  hiding  and  they  will  declare  their  marriage.  That  tluy 
are  married,  is  only  too  likely.  He  1)rou;4ht  her  on  board 
yesterday  afternoon  wlien  (lie  sliij)  was  lying  in  St.  Katharine's 
Dock.' 

"Do  you  know  that  he  did?"  cried  Jack,  wondering  whence 
Sir  Dace  got  his  information. 

''  I  am  told  so.  As  I  got  up  your  ladder  just  now  I  inrjuired 
of  the  tii-st  man  I  saw,  whether  a  young  lady  was  on  board.  Ho 
said  no,  but  that  a  young  lady  had  come  on  board  with  Mr.  I'ym 
yesterda}-  afternoon  to  see  the  ship.  The  man  was  your  shij)- 
keei)er  in  dock." 

"  How  did  you  hear  we  had  got  l>ack  to-day.  Sir  Dace  ?  " 

''  I  came  down  this  afternoon  to  search  the  ship  before  she 
Bailed — I  was  under  a  misapprehensi<»n  as  to  the  time  of  her 
going  out.  The  first  thing  I  heard  was,  that  the  Host;  of  Ddlii 
had  g<me  and  had  come  back  again.  Pym  is  capable,  I  sji}-,  of 
taking  Verena  out." 

*■  You  may  be  easy  on  this  ])oint.  Sir  Dace,"  returned  Jack. 
"  Pym  does  not  go  out  in  the  shiji  :  he  is  superseded."  And  he 
gave  the  heads  of  what  had  occurred. 

It  did  not  tend  to  please  Sir  Dace.  Edward  Pym  on  the  high 
seas  would  be  a  less  formidaljle  adversary  tlian  Edward  Pym  on 
land  :  and  perhaps  in  his  heart  of  hearts  Sir  Dace  did  not  really 
b«-lieve  his  daughter  would  become  a  stow-away. 

"  Won't  you  helj)  me  to  find  her  ?  to  sta-e  her?"  gasped  Sir 
Dace,  in  pitiful  entreaty.  "  AVith  this  change— Pym  not  going 
out  -I  know  not  what  trouble  he  may  not  draw  her  into. 
Coralie  says  Verena  is  not  married  ;  but  I — Heaven  help  me  I  I 
know  not  what  to  think.  1  must  find  Pym  this  night  and  watcli 
his  movements,  and  find  lur  if  I  c.in.      You  must  helj)  me." 

"I  will  help  you,"  .s4iid  warm-hearted  Jack  — and  he  clasi)ed 
hands  upon  it.  "I  will  uiKlertalwe  to  find  Pym.  And,  that 
your  daughter  is  not  (uj  board.  Sir  Dace,  I  pa.ss  you  my  word," 

Sir  Dace  stepped  into  the  wherry  ag.iin,  to  be  rowed  ashore 
«nd  get  home  tohisdiiuier — ordered  that  evening  for  six  o'clock. 
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In  a  short  wliile  Jack  also  quitted  the  ship,  and  went  to  Pym's 
lodgings  in  Sliiji  Street.     Pyni  was  not  tlicrc. 

Mr.  Pj'ni  had  come  in  tliat  aftei'noon,  said  his  landlady,  Mrs. 
Richenough,  and  startled  her  out  of  her  seven  senses  •  for, 
knowing  the  ship  had  left  with  the  day's  tide,  she  had  supposed 
Mr.  Pym  to  be  then  off  Gravesend,  or  thereabouts.  He  told  her 
the  ship  had  sprung  a  leak  and  put  back  again.  Mr.  Pym  had 
gone  out,  she  added,  after  drinking  a  potfiil  of  strong  tea. 

"  To  sober  him,"  thought  the  captain.  "  Do  you  expect  him 
back  to  sleep,  Mrs.  Richenough  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  do,  sir.  I  took  the  sheets  oti'  his  bed  this  morning, 
and  I've  just  been  and  put  'em  on  again.  IMr.  Saxby's  must  be 
l)ut  on  too,  for  he  looked  in  to  say  he  should  sleep  here." 

Where  to  search  for  Pym,  Jack  did  not  know.  Possibly  he 
might  have  gone  back  to  the  ship  to  offer  an  apology,  now  that 
he  was  sobered.  Jack  was  bending  his  steps  towards  it  when  he 
met  Ferrar  :  who  told  him  Pym  had  not  gone  back. 

Jack  put  on  his  considering-cap.  He  liardly  knew  what  to  do, 
or  how  to  hnd  the  fugitives  :  with  Sir  Dace,  he  deemed  it  highly 
necessary  that  Verena  should  be  found. 

"Have  you  anything  particular  to  do  to-night,  Mr.  Ferrar?" 
he  suddenly  asked.     And  Ferrar  said  he  had  not. 

"  Then,"  continued  the  captain,  "  I  wish  you  would  Search  for 
Pym."  And,  knowing  Ferrar  was  thoroughly  trustworthy,  he 
whispered  a  few  confidential  words  of  Sir  Dace  Fontaine's  fear 
and  trouble.  "I  am  going  to  look  for  him  myself,"  added  Jack, 
"though  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  in  what  quarter.  If  you  do 
come  across  him,  keep  him  Avithin  view.  You  can  tell  him  also 
that  his  place  on  the  Bose  of  Delhi  is  filled  up,  and  he  must  take 
his  things  out  of  her." 

Altogether  that  had  been  a  somewhat  momentous  day  for  Mr. 
Alfred  Saxby — and  its  events  for  him  were  not  over  yet.  He 
had  been  appointed  to  a  good  ship,  and  the  ship  had  made  a  false 
start,  and  was  back  af'ain.  An  uncle  and  aunt  of  his  lived  at 
Clapham,  and  he  thought  lie  could  not  do  better  than  go  down 
there  and  regale  them  with  tlie  news  :  we  all  naturally  burn  to 
impart  marvels  to  the  world,  you  know.  However,  when  he 
reached  his  relatives'  residence,  he  found  they  were  out ;  and 
not  long  after  nine  o'clock  he  was  back  at  Mrs.  Richenough's. 
._  "Is  Mr.  Pym  in  ?  "  he  asked  of  the  landlady  ;   who  came  for- 
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ward  ru1)})in.!;  her  eyes  hb  thoiiijh  hIic  were  sleepy,  ami  gave  him 
his  taiitUo. 

"  Uh,  lio  have  Ihiti  in  some  little  tiine,  sir.  Ami  a  line  r><",' 
he's  been  havini,' witli  liis  skii»i)er,"  added  Mrs.  TliciuM<>vi;^li,  wlu» 
sometimes  aime  oil"  tlio  high  ropes  of  politeness  when  she  had 
disposed  of  her  supper  heer. 

''A  row,  has  he  !  "  returned  Sa.xliy.  "  Docs  not  like  to  have 
been  supei-seded,"  he  added  to  himself.  ''  I  nnist  say  J'y'"  "•'•'* 
a  fool  to-ihiy — t/O  go  and  drink,  as  hi-  did,  and  to  B;iuce  the 
iua.stir." 

"Sereeehing  out  at  one  anotlier  like  mad,  they've  been," 
jun-sued  Mi-s.  Richenouglu  "  He  do  talk  stern,  tJiat  skipper,  for 
u  young  man  and  a  good-looking  <mc. " 

'*  Is  the  captain  in  there  now?  ' 

"For  all  I  know  .  1  did  tliink  I  heard  the  door  shut,  but 
it  might  have  been  my  fjuicy.  Clood-night,  sir.  Pleawuit 
dreams. " 

Leaving  the  candle  in  Saxby's  hands,  she  returned  to  her 
kitehen,  which  was  built  out  at  the  back.  He  ludted  at  the 
parlour-door  to  listen.  No  voices  were  to  be  he<ird  then  ;  no 
sounds. 

"  I'ym  may  have  gone  to  bed — I  dare  Siiy  his  head  aclie.s,' 
thought  8axby  :  and  he  opened  the  door  to  sec  whether  the 
jvirlour  was  empty. 

Why  1  wliat  was  itit — what  was  the  matter?  The  young  man 
took  one  st.utled  look  around  and  tiieii  put  down  the  candle,  his 
heart  leaping  into  his  mouth. 

The  lamp  on  the  table  threw  its  bright  light  on  the  little  room. 
Some  scuffle  a])peared  to  have  taken  jilace  in  it.  A  chair  was 
overturned  ;  tiie  ivory  t)rnament  with  its  glass  shade  had  been 
swept  from  its  stand  to  the  fl<K)r  :  and  by  its  side  lay  Edward 
Pym — dead. 

Mr.  Alfred  Sa.\bv,  third  mate  of  tliat  good  shiji,  the  /?"><■  <•/ 
Delhi,  might  be  a  suthciently  self-jjossessed  individual  wjicn 
encountering  sudden  surprises  at  sea  ;  but  he  certainly  did  not 
show  himself  to  be  so  on  shore.  When  the  state  of  atlaira  had 
suthciently  imjire.ssed  it.self  on  his  startled  senses,  he  bui-st  out  of 
the  room  in  mortal  terror,  shouting  <mt  "nun"der." 

There  was  nolx)dy  in  the  house  to  hear  him  but  Mrs.  Rich- 
enough.     She  came  forwanl,  slightly  overcome  by  drowsiness; 
but  the  sight  she  sjiw  woke  licr  uj)  etfectually. 
Jobnny  Ludlow. — IV.  lo 
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"Good  mercy  1  "  cried  she,  running  to  the  prostrate  man, 
«' Is  he  dead?" 

"He  looks  dead,"  shivered  Mr,  Saxby,  hardly  knowing 
•whether  he  was  not  dead  himself. 

They  raised  Pym's  head,  and  put  a  pillow  under  it.  The 
landlady  wrung  her  ]iands. 

"We  must  have  a  doctor,"  she  cried  :  ''but  I  can  see  he  is 
dead.  This  comes  of  that  quarrel  with  his  captain  :  I  heard 
them  raving  friglitf uUy  at  one  anotlier.  There  has  been  a-  scuftie 
here — see  tliat  chair.  Oh  !  and  look  at  my  beautiful  ivory 
knocked  down  I — and  the  shade  all  broke  to  atoms  !  " 

"I'll  fetch  Mr.  Ferrar,"  cried  Saxby,  feeling  himself  rather 
powerless  to  act ;  and  with  nobody  to  aid  him  but  the  gabbling 
woman. 

Like  mad,  Saxby  tore  up  the  street,  burst  in  at  Mark  Ferrar's 
open  door  and  went  full  butt  against  Mark  himself  ;  who  was 
at  the  moment  turning  quickly  out  of  it. 

"  Take  care,  Saxby.     What  are  you  about  ? " 

"  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake  do  come,  Mr.  Ferrar  !  Pym  is  dead. 
He  is  lying  dead  on  the  floor." 

The  first  thing  Ferrar  did  was  to  scan  his  junior  officer 
narrowly,  wondering  whether  he  could  be  quite  sober.  Yes,  he 
seemed  to  be  that ;  but  agitated  to  trembling,  and  his  face  as 
pale  as  death.  The  next  minute  Ferrar  was  bending  over  Pym. 
Alas,  he  saw  too  truly  that  life  was  extinct. 

"It's  his  skipper  that  has  done  it,  sir,"  repeated  the  landlady. 

"Hush,  Mrs.  Richenough  !  "  rebuked  Ferrar.  "Captain 
Tanerton  has  not  done  this." 

"  But  I  heard  'em  screeching  and  howling  at  one  another,  sir," 
persisted  Mrs.  Richenough.  "  Their  quarrel  must  have  come  to 
blows." 

"I  do  not  believe  it,"  dissented  Ferrar.  "  Captain  Tanerton 
would  not  be  cai:)able  of  anything  of  the  kind.  Fight  with  a 
man  Avho  has  served  under  him  ! — you  don't  understand  things, 
Mrs.  Richenough." 

Saxby  had  run  for  the  nearest  medical  man.  Ferrar  ran  to 
find  his  captain.  He  knew  that  Captain  Tanerton  intended  to 
put  up  at  a  small  hotel  in  the  Minories  for  the  niglit. 

To  this  hotel  went  Ferrar,  and  found  Captain  Tanerton. 
I^red  with  his  evening's  search  after  Pym,  the  captain  was 
taking  some  refreshment,  before  going  up  to  Sir  Dace  Fontaine's 
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— which  ho  liad  iiromised,  in  Sir  Dace's  anxiety,  to  t\i>.  Ho 
received  Ferrar's  rejHJit — that  Pjni  was  dead — witli  incredulity  : 
did  not  ajipcar  t(t  believe  it  :  but  he  bt^traj-ed  iu>  cniliarnissniciil, 
or  any  other  guilty  sign. 

"  Why,  I  came  straight  here  from  Pyiu,"  ho  observed.  "  It's 
liardly  twenty  minutes  Hince  I  left  him.  Ho  was  all  right  then 
—  except  that  he  had  been  having  more  drink." 

"Old  Mother  Kichenough  says,  sir,  that  Pyi'i  •""I  }""  'i''"l  'i 
loud  <iuari'el." 

"Say  tliat,  does  she,"  returned  the  captain  carelessly.  "  Her 
cara  nuist  have  deceived  her,  INIr.  Ferrar. " 

"A quarrel  and  tight  she  wiys,  sir.      I  told  her  I  knew  better." 

Captain  Tanertoii  took  his  cap  and  started  with  Ferrar  for 
Ship  Street,  plunging  into  a  reverie.  Presently  he  began  to 
speak — as  if  he  wished  tu  account  for  his  own  movements. 

"  When  you  left  me,  Mr.  Ferrar — you  know" — and  here  ho 
exchanged  a  significant  glance  with  his  new  first  mate — "  I  went 
on  to  Ship  Street,  and  took  a  look  at  Pym's  rof>m.  A  lam])  was 
shining  on  the  table,  and  his  landlady  had  the  window  open, 
closing  the  shutters.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
inside.     Pym  I  saw  ;   but  not — not  any  one  else." 

Again  Captain  Tanerton's  tone  was  significant.  Ferrar  ap- 
peared to  undei-stand  it  perfectly.  It  looked  as  though  they  had 
some  secret  understanding  between  them  which  they  did  n«^t  aire 
to  talk  of  openly.     The  captain  resumed. 

"After  f;ustening  the  shutters,  Mrs.  Richenough  came  to  the 
door — for  a  breath  of  air,  she  remarked,  as  she  saw  me  :  and 
she  positively  denied,  in  answer  to  my  questions,  that  any  young 
l.idy  was  there.  Mr.  Pym  had  never  had  a  young  lady  ciune 
after  him  at  all,  she  protested,  whether  sister  or  cousin,  or 
what  not." 

'  Yes,  sir,"  siiid  Fen-ar  :  for  the  captain  had  paused. 

"  I  went  in,  and  spoke  to  Pym.  But,  I  saw  in  a  m<imcnt  that 
he  had  been  drinking  again.  He  was  not  in  a  state  to  be  reasoned 
with,  or  t'dked  to.  I  asked  him  but  one  question,  and  asked  it 
civilly  :  would  he  tell  me  where  Verena  P"'ontaine  was.  Pym 
replied  in  an  unwilling  tone  ;  ho  was  evidently  sulky.  Yercna 
Fontaine  was  at  home  again  with  her  peojile  ;  and  ho  liad  not 
been  able,  for  that  reason,  to  seo  her.  Thinking  the  ship  had 
gone  away,  and  he  with  it,  Verena  li;id  leturneil  home  early  in 
the  afternoon.     That  was  the  substance  of  jiis  .ninwcr.  ' 
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"But  I — I  don't  know  whether  that  account  can  be  true,  sir," 
hesitated  Ferrar.  "I  was  not  sure,  you  know,  sir,  that  it  was 
the  young  lady  ;  1  said  so " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  understood  that,"  interrupted  the  captain  quickly. 
"  Well,  it  was  what  Pym  said  to  me,"  he  added,  after  a  pause  : 
"one  hardly  knows  what  to  believe.  However,  she  was  not 
there,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain  and  judi^e  ;  and  I  left  Pyni  and 
came  up  here  to  my  hotel.     I  was  not  two  minutes  with  him." 

"Then— did  no  rpiarrel  take  place,  sir?"  cried  Ferrar,  think- 
ing of  the  landlady's  stoiy. 

"Not  an  angry  word." 

At  this  moment,  as  they  were  turning  into  Ship  Street,  Saxby, 
who  seemed  completely  oft'  his  head,  ran  full  tilt  against  Ferrar. 
It  was  all  over,  he  cried  out  in  excitement,  as  he  turned  back 
with  them  :  the  doctor  pronounced  Pym  to  be  really  dead. 

" It  is  a  dreadful  thing,"  said  the  captain.  "And,  seemingly, 
a  mysterious  one." 

"Oh,  it  is  dreadful,"  asserted  young  Saxby.  "What  will 
poor  Miss  Yerena  do  ?  I  saw  her  just  now,"  he  added,  dropping 
his  voice. 

"Saw  her  where  ?  "  asked  the  captain,  taking  a  step  backwards. 

"In  the  place  where  I've  just  met  you,  sir,"  replied  Saxby. 
"  I  was  running  past  round  the  corner  into  the  street,  on  my 
way  home  from  Clapham,  when  a  young  lady  met  and  passed 
me,  going  pretty  nearly  as  quick  as  I  was.  She  had  her  face 
muffled  in  a  black  veil,  but  I  am  nearly  sure  it  was  Miss  Verena 
Fontaine.  I  thought  she  must  be  coming  from  Pym's  lodgings 
here." 

Captain  Tanerton  and  his  chief  mate  exchanged  glances  of 
intelligence  under  the  light  of  the  street  gas-lamj:*.  The  former 
then  turned  to  Saxby. 

"Mr.  Saxby,"  said  he,  "I  would  advise  you  not  to  mention 
this  little  incident.  It  would  not,  I  am  sure,  be  pleasant  to 
Miss  Verena  Fontaine's  friends  to  hear  of  it.  And,  after  all, 
you  are  not  sure  that  it  was  she." 

"  Very  true,  sir,"  replied  Saxby.     "I'll  not  speak  of  it  again. " 

"You  hear,  sir,"  answered  Ferrar  softly,  as  Saxby  stepped  on 
to  open  the  house-door.  "This  seems  to  bear  out  what  I  .said. 
And,  by  the  way,  sir,  I  also  saw — —  " 

"Hush!"  cautiously  interrupted  the  captain — for  they  had 
reached  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Richenough  stood  at  it. 
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Ami  what  Mr.  Fermr  further  wiw,  whatever  it  iiiij,'ht  la-,  was 
iKtt  huiud  by  Ciiptaiii  Tiiiiertoii.  Tliero  was  no  preHeut  oiiimr- 
tunity  for  private  toiivtiTvititm  :  and  Ft-rrar  was  away  in  tho 
niuruing  witii  tiio  Jiont  nf  Dillti, 

After  parting;  with  Captain  Tanertdii  on  leaving  the  ship,  I 
made  my  way  to  tiie  Mansion  llouse,  took  an  onniilius  to  Covent 
(Jardtn,  ami  called  at  tlie  Tavistock  to  tell  Mr.  l>ranil<>n  of  tlie 
return  of  the  ship.  Mr.  Brandon  kept  me  to  dinner.  Ahout 
eis^ht  o'clock  I  left  him,  and  went  to  tlie  Marylelione  lload  to  see 
the  Fontaines.     Coralie  was  in  the  drawing-room  alone. 

"  Is  it  you,  Johiuiy  Ludlow  1  "  she  gaily  cried,  when  old  <  )ziaa 
showed  me  in.  "  Y(ju  are  as  welcome  as  tiowers  in  May.  Here  I 
am,  without  u  soul  to  speak  to.  You  nuist  have  a  game  at  chesa 
with  me." 

"  Your  sister  is  not  conio  home,  then  ?  " 

"Not  she.  I  thought  it  likely  she  would  come,  as  soon  as  tlie 
ship's  head  was  turned  seaward — I  told  you  so.  But  she  has 
not.  And  now  the  ship's  hack  again,  1  hear.  A  tine  time  yi»u 
must  have  had  of  it  I  " 

"  We  just  had.     But  how  did  ycju  know  ? " 

"From  papa.  Papa  betook  himself  to  the  docks  this  after- 
noon, to  assure  himself,  I  presume,  that  the  liose  of  Dtllii  was 
gone.  And  my  belief  is,  Johnny,  that  ho  will  woi-k  himself  into 
a  nervous  fever,"  Coralie  Inoke  oH'  to  sjiy,  in  her  etjuable  way, 
as  she  helped  me  to  phice  the  pieces.  "  When  he  got  there,  he 
found  the  ship  wiia  back  again.  This  put  him  out  a  little,  iis 
you  may  judge  ;  and  something  else  put  him  out  more.  Ho 
heard  tliat  Vera  went  on  l)oard  with  Pym  yesterday  afternodn 
wlicn  the  .ship  was  lying  in  St.  Katherine's  Docks.  Upon  that, 
what  notion  do  you  8upi)oso  he  took  up  ?  I  have  fii-st  move, 
don't  []•- 

"Certainly.  What  notic.n  did  lie  take  up?"  The  reader 
must  remember  that  1  knew  nothing  of  Sir  Dace's  visit  to  tlio 
ship. 

"  Why,  that  Vera  miglit  l>e  resolving  to  convert  herself  into  a 
stowaway,  an<l  go  out  with  Pym  and  the  ship.  Poor  papa  I  Ho 
went  searching  all  over  the  vessel.      He  must  be  off  his  head.  ' 

"  Verena  would  not  do  that." 

"Do  it?"  retorted  Cralie.  "  Slie  d  be  no  more  likely  to  do 
it  than  to  g<j  up  a  chimney,  as  the  sweeps  do.     I  told  pajwi  so. 
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He  brought  nie  this  news  when  he  came  home  to  dinner.  And 
he  might  just  as  Avell  have  stayed  away,  for  all  he  ate." 

Coralie  paused  to  look  at  her  game.     I  said  nothing. 

"He  could  only  drink.  It  was  as  if  he  had  a  fierce  thirst 
upon  him.  When  the  sweets  came  on,  he  left  the  table  and 
shut  himself  in  his  little  library.  I  sent  Ozias  to  ask  if  he  would 
have  a  cup  of  tea  or  coflee  made  ;  papa  swore  at  poor  Ozias,  and 
locked  the  door  upon  him.  When  Verena  does  appear  I'd  not 
say  but  he'll  beat  her." 

"No,  no  :  not  that." 

"But,  I  tell  you  he  is  off  his  head.  He  is  still  shut  up  :  and 
nobody  dare  go  near  him  M-hen  he  gets  into  a  fit  of  temjier.  It 
is  BO  silly  of  papa  !  Verena  is  all  right.  But  this  disobedience, 
you  see,  is  something  new  to  him." 

"  You  can't  move  that  bishop.     It  leaves  your  king  in  check." 

"  So  it  does.  The  worst  item  of  news  remains  behind, "added 
Coralie.      "And  that  is  that  Pym  does  not  sail  with  the  ship." 

"I  should  not  think  he  would  now.  Cajitain  Tanerton  would 
not  take  him.'- 

"Papa  told  me  Captain  Tanertoii  had  caused  him  to  be  super- 
seded. Was  Pym  very  much  the  worse  for  what  he  took, 
Johnny?     Was  he  very  insolent  ?     You  must  have  seen  it  all  ?  " 

' '  He  had  taken  quite  enough.  And  he  was  about  as  insolent 
as  a  man  can  be." 

' '  Ferrar  is  appointed  to  his  place,  papa  says  ;  and  a  new  man 
to  Ferrar's." 

' '  Ferrar  is  !    I  am  glad  of  that :  very.    He  deserves  to  get  on. '' 

"But  Ferrar  is  not  a  gentleman,  is  he  1 "  objected  Coralie. 

"Not  in  one  sense.  There  are  gentlemen  and  gentlemen. 
Mark  Ferrar  is  very  humble  as  regards  birth  and  bringing-ui?. 
His  father  is  a  journeyman  china-painter  at  one  of  the  Worcester 
china-factories  ;  and  Mark  got  his  learning  at  St.  Peter's  charity- 
school.  But  every  instinct  Mark  possesses  is  that  of  a  refined, 
kindly,  modest  gentleman  ;  and  he  has  contrived  to  improve 
himself  so  greatly  by  dint  of  study  and  observation,  that  he 
might  now  pass  for  a  gentleman  in  any  society.  Some  men, 
whatever  may  be  their  later  advantages,  can  never  throw  off  the 
common  tone  and  manner  of  early  habits  and  associations, 
Ferrar  has  succeeded  in  doing  it." 

"  If  Pym  stays  on  shore  it  may  bring  us  further  complication," 
mused  Coralie,     "I  should  search  for  Verena  myself  then — and 
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Bearch  in  tMine.st.  I'apji  hikI  old  Ozijis  luivo  gone  about  it  iii 
any  tiling  but  a  likely  manner." 

"  Have  you  any  notion  wlioro  she  can  be?  " 

"Just  the  least  bit  of  notion  in  the  world,"  laughed  Coriilii'. 
"It  Hiushed  across  nie  tho  other  night  where  sho  might  liavo 
hidden  herself.  I  don't  know  it.  I  have  no  jtarticular  ground 
U>  go  upon." 

"You  did  not  tell  Sir  Dace  ?  " 

"Not  I,"  lightly  answered  Coralie.  "We  two  sistci's  don't 
interfere  with  one  another's  i)rivate  affairs.  I  did  keej)  1)ack  a 
letter  of  Vera's  ;  one  she  wrote  to  I'yni  when  we  first  left  homo  ; 
but  I  have  done  so  no  more.     Here  comes  some  tea  at  last  I  " 

"1  should  have  told,'  I  continued  in  a  low  t<pne.  "(tr 
tjikeii  nieana  myself  to  see  whether  my  notion  was  right  or 
wrong." 

"  What  did  it  signify? — when  Pym  was  going  away  in  a  day 
or  two.     Check  to  you,  Johnny  Ludlow." 

That  fii-st  game,  what  with  talking  and  tea-drinking,  was  a 
long  one.  I  Won  it.  AVhen  Ozias  wime  in  for  the  tea-cups 
Condie  asked  him  whether  Sir  Dace  liad  rung  for  anything. 
No,  the  man  answered  ;  most  likely  his  master  would  remain 
locked  in  till  bed-time  ;  it  was  his  way  when  any  great  thing  put 
him  out. 

"I  don't  think  I  can  sttiyfor  another  game,"  I  sjiid  to  Coralie, 
as  she  Ijegan  Ui  place  the  men  again. 

"Are  yon  in  such  a  hurry  ("  cried  Coralie,  glancing  round  at 
the  clock  :  which  .s.vid  twenty  minutes  to  ten. 

I  was  not  in  any  huny  at  all  that  night,  as  regarded  myself : 
I  had  thought  she  might  not  care  for  me  to  stay  longer.  Miss 
Deveen  and  Cattledon  had  gone  out  to  dinner  some  ten  miles 
away,  an<l  were  not  expected  home  before  midnight.  So  wo 
began  a  fresh  game. 

"  Why  I  that  clock  must  have  stopped  !  " 

Chancing  to  look  at  it  by-and-by,  I  s;iw  thai  it  &Uhh\  at  tho 
same  time-twenty  minutes  to  ten.  I  took  out  n»y  watch.  It 
said  just  ten  minutes  past  ten. 

"  What  does  it  signify?"  said  Condie.  "You  can  stay  here 
till  twenty  minutes  to  twelve  if  you  like — and  be  whirled  home 
in  a  cab  by  midnight  then." 

That  was  true.     If 

"Good  gracious  1  "  exclaimed  Comlie. 
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She  was  looking  <it  the  door  with  surprised  eyes.  There  stood 
Verena,  her  bonnet  on  ;  evidently  just  couie  in. 

Yerena  tripped  forw-ard,  bent  down,  and  kissed  her  sister. 
"  Have  you  ])een  desperately  angry,  Coral  V  slie  liglitly  asked, 
giving  me  her  hand  to  shake.      "  I  know  papa  has." 

"7  have  not  been  angi-y,''  was  Coralie's  equable  answer: 
"  but  you  have  acted  childishly,  Verena.  And  now,  where  have 
you  been  ?  " 

"  Only  in  Woburn  Place,  at  Mrs.  Ball's,"  said  Verena,  throwing 
off  her  bonnet,  and  bringing  her  lovely  flushed  face  close  to  the 
light  as  she  sat  down.  ' '  When  I  left  here  that  evening — and 
really,  Johnny,  1  was  sony  not  to  stay  and  go  in  to  dinner  with 
you,"  she  broke  oft,  with  a  smile — "  I  went  straight  to  our  old 
lodgings,  to  good  old  Mother  Ball.  '  They  are  frightful  tyrants 
at  home^  I  said  to  her ,  '  I'm  not  sure  but  they'll  serve  me  as 
Bluebeard  did  his  wives ;  and  I  want  to  stay  with  you  for  a 
day  or  two.'  There's  where  I  have  been  all  the  time,  Coral ; 
and  1  wondered  you  and  papa  did  not  come  to  look  for  me. " 

"  It  is  where  1  fancied  you  might  be,"  returned  Coral.  "  But 
I  only  thought  of  it  on  Saturday  night.  Does  that  mean  check, 
Johnny  ? " 

"  Clieck  and  mate,  mademoiselle." 

"Oh,  how  wicked  you  are  !  " 

"Mrs.  Ball  has  been  more  careful  of  mo  than  she'd  be  of 
gold,'  went  on  Vera,  her  blue  eyes  dancing.  "The  eldest 
daughter,  Louise,  is  at  home  now:  she  teaches  music  in  a  school: 
and,  it  you  11  believe  me,  Coral,  the  old  mother  would  never  let 
me  stir  out  without  Louise.  When  Edwai'd  Pym  came  up  in  tlie 
evening  to  take  me  for  a  walk,  Louise  must  go  with  us.  '  I  feel 
responsible  to  your  papa  and  sister,  my  dear,'  the  old  woman 
would  say  to  me.     Oh,  she  was  a  veritable  dragon. " 

' '  Was  Louise  with  you  when  you  went  on  board  the  Bose  of 
Delhi  yesterday  afternoon  ?  "  cried  Coralie,  while  I  began  to  put 
away  the  chessmen. 

Verena  opened  her  eyes.  "  How  did  you  hoar  of  that  1  No, 
we  tricked  Louise  for  once.  Edward  had  fifty  things  to  say  to 
me,  and  he  wanted  me  alone.  After  dinner  he  proposed  that 
we  should  go  to  afternoon  service.  I  made  haste,  and  went  out 
witli  him,  calling  to  Louise  that  she'd  catch  us  up  before  we 
reached  the  church,  and  we  ran  off  in  just  the  contrary  direction. 
*'  I  should  like  to  show  you  my  shii?,"  Edward  said  ;  and  we  went 
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down  in  an  onuiilnis.  Mi-s.  Hull  slmok  licr  licjul  when  we  ^ot 
back,  iiiid  rniiil  I  nuist  never  do  it  ti<juin.  As  if  I  hIiouKI  have  tliu 
diiuice,  now  Edward's  j^one  I  " 

Coralie  glanced  at  lier.      "  lie  is  gone,  I  BUpiiosoy  " 

"  Yes,"  sighed  \'eia.  ''The  shij)  left  the  docks  this  morning. 
He  took  leave  of  nie  last  night.' 

Coralie  looked  doul)tfid.  She  glaneed  again  at  her  Ki.ster  under 
her  eyelids. 

"Then — if  Edwurd  Pyni  is  no  longer  here  to  take  walks  with 
you,  Vera,  how  is  it  you  ainie  home  so  late  to-night  I" 

"Because  I  have  been  to  a  concert,'"  cried  Vera,  her  tone  as 
g.ay  as  a  lark's.  "Louise  and  I  started  to  walk  here  this  after- 
Hijon.  I  wanted  you  to  see  her  ;  slie  is  really  very  nice.  Coming 
tlirougli  Fit/cmy  Sfjuare,  she  called  upon  some  friends  of  hem 
wlio  live  there,  the  Barretts — he  is  a  professor  of  music.  Mrs. 
Barrett  was  going  to  a  concert  to-night  and  she  said  if  we  would 
stay  she'd  take  us.  So  we  had  tea  with  her  and  went  to  it,  and 
they  sent  me  home  in  a  cab." 

"  You  seem  to  be  taking  your  pleasure  I  "  remarked  Comlie. 

"  I  had  such  an  adventure  downstjiii-s,"  cried  Verena,  dropping 
her  voice  after  a  pause  of  thouglit.  "  Nearly  fell  into  the  arms 
of  papa." 

"  What-now  !  " 

"Now  ;  two  minutes  ago.  While  hesitating  whetlier  to  softly 
tinkle  the  kitchen-bell  and  smuggle  myself  in  and  uj)  to  my 
room,  or  to  storm  the  house  with  a  bold  summons,  Uzias  drew 
open  the  frcnt-door.  He  h>oked  so  glad  to  see  me,  poor  stupid 
old  fellow.  I  wjia  talking  to  him  in  the  passage  when  I  heard 
l)apa'3  Cough.  'Oh,  hide  youi-self,  INIissee  Vera,'  cried  Ozias, 
'  the  master,  he  .so  angry  ; '  r.nd  away  I  rushed  into  i)apa'3  littlo 
libra)-}-,  seeing  the  door  of  it  open " 

"He  has  come  out  of  it,  then  !  "  interjected  Cor.die. 

"  I  thought  papa  would  go  up.stairs,"  rniid  Vera.  "  Instead  of 
tliat,  he  came  on  into  the  ro<jm.  I  crept  behind  the  old  red 
windovz-curtAins,  and " 

"  And  what  ]  "  asked  Coralie,  for  Verena  made  a  sudden  pause. 

"Clroaned  out  with  fright,  and  nearly  betrayed  myself."  con- 
tinued Verena.  "Papa  stared  at  the  curtaiius  as  if  he  thought 
they  were  alive,  and  then  and  there  backed  out  of  the  room. 
Perhaps  he  feared  a  ghost  was  there.  He  was  lookijig  so  stmnge, 
Coralie." 
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"All  your  fault,  child.  Since  the  night  you  went  away  he 
has  looked  more  like  a  maniac  than  a  rational  man,  and  acted 
like  one.     I  have  just  said  so  to  Johnny  Ludlow." 

"Poor  papa.'  I  will  be  good  and  tractable  as  an  angel  now, 
and  make  it  up  to  him.     And — why,  Coralie,  here  are  visitors." 

We  gazed  in  surprise.  It  is  not  usual  to  receive  calls  at  bed- 
time. Ozias  stood  at  the  door  showing  in  Captain  Tanerton. 
Behind  him  was  Alfred  Saxby. 

The  captain's  manner  was  curious.  No  sooner  did  he  set 
eyes  on  us  than  he  started  back,  as  if  he  thought  we  might 
bite  him. 

"Not  here.  Not  the  ladies.  I  told  you  it  was  Sir  Dace  1 
wanted,"  he  said  in  quick  sentences  to  Ozias.     "  Sir  Dace  alone." 

Ozias  went  back  down  the  stairs,  and  they  after  him,  and  were 
shown  into  the  library.  It  was  a  little  room  nearly  opposite  the 
front-entrance,  and  underneath  the  room  called  tlie  boudoir. 
You  went  down  a  few  stairs  to  it. 

Verena  turned  white.     A  prevision  of  evil  seized  her. 

"Something  must  be  the  matter,"  she  shivered,  laying  her 
hand  ujion  my  arm.  ' '  Did  you  notice  Captain  Tanerton's  face  ? 
I  never  saw  him  look  like  that.  And  what  does  he  do  here  ? 
Where  is  the  ship  ?  And  oh,  Johnny  " — and  her  voice  rose  to  a 
shriek — "  where's  Edward  Pym?  " 

Alas  !  we  soon  knew  what  the  matter  was — and  where  Edward 
Pym  was.  Dead.  Murdered.  That's  what  young  Saxby  called 
it.  Sir  Dace,  looking  frightfully  scared,  started  with  them  down 
to  Ship  Street.  I  went  also  ;  I  could  not  keep  away.  George 
was  to  sit  up  for  me  at  home  if  I  were  late. 

"  For,"  as  Miss  Deveen  had  said  to  me  in  the  morning,  laugh- 
ingly, "there's  no  telling,  Johnny,  at  what  unearthly  hour  you 
may  get  back  from  Gravesend." 


IV. 

It  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  have  happened.  Edward  Pym  found 
dead  ;  and  no  one  could  tell  for  a  certainty  who  had  been  the 
author  of  the  calamity. 

He  had  died  of  a  blow  dealt  to  Inni,  the  doctors  said  :  it  had 
struck  him  behind  the  left  ear.  Could  it  be  possible  that  he  had 
fallen  of  himself,  and  struck  his  head  against  something  in 
falling,  was  a  question  put  to  the  doctors — and  it  was  Captain 
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THiicrton  win  I  jmt  it.  It  pciliap.s  might  be  ]K)K8il)lL',  tlio  iiio(lic4il 
moil  unsweit'd,  but  not  nt  Jil)  piobiiblc.  Mr.  I'^iii  could  not 
liivve  iiitlictoti  tlio  blow  upon  liiinsL-lf,  lUuX  tluTo  w.i.s  no  jtiL-ce  of 
furniture  in  the  room,  so  far  as  they  saw,  that  couhl  have  caused 
the  injury,  oven  though  ho  hud  fallen  upon  it. 

The  good  luck  of  the  liosc  of  Delhi  seemed  not  to  be  in  tho 
ascendant.  Her  eommander  could  not  sail  with  her  now. 
Neither  could  her  newly-appointed  third  mate,  Alfred  Saxlt}'. 
So  far  as  might  bo  ascertivined  at  present,  Captain  Tanerton  was 
tho  last  man  who  had  seen  Pym  alive  ;  Alfred  Saxby  had  found 
liini  dead  ;  therefore  their  evidence  would  be  re(piire<l  at  the 
ollieial  investigation. 

Ships,  however,  cannot  be  lightly  detained  in  port  when  their 
time  for  sailing  comes  :  and  on  the  day  following  the  events 
already  told  of,  the  llnsv  of  IhUii  tinally  left  the  docks,  all  taut 
and  sound,  the  only  one  of  her  old  ullicers,  sailing  in  her,  being 
Mark  Fernir.  The  brokers  were  put  out  frightfully  at  the 
detention  of  Tanerton.  A  third  mate  was  soon  found  to  rej)laee 
Saxby  :  a  master  not  so  easily.  They  put  in  an  elderly  man, 
just  come  home  in  command  of  one  of  their  ships.  Put  him  in 
for  the  nonce,  hoping  Captain  Tanerton  would  bo  at  liberty  to 
join  her  at  Dartmoutli,  or  some  other  place  down  channel. 

On  this  s;ime  day,  Tuesday,  the  investigation  into  the  events 
of  that  fatal  Monday,  as  regarded  Edward  Pym,  was  begun. 
Not  the  coroner's  inquest  :  that  was  Cidled  for  tho  mornjw  :  but 
an  informal  inipiiry  instituted  by  the  l)rokers  and  Sir  Uace 
Fontaine.  In  a  back-room  of  the  olHce  in  Easteheap,  the  ]ieople 
met ;  and — I  am  glad  to  say — I  was  one  of  them,  or  I  could  not 
have  told  you  what  passed.  Sir  Dace  sat  in  the  corner,  his  elbow 
resting  on  the  desk  and  his  hand  partly  covering  his  face.  He 
did  nut  pretend  to  feel  the  death  as  an  affectionate  uncle  would 
have  felt  it  ;  still  Pyui  was  his  nephew,  and  there  could  be  no 
mistake  that  the  afl'air  was  troulJing  him. 

Mrs.  Richenough,  clean  as  a  new  pin,  in  her  Sunday  gown  and 
close  bonnet,  a  puzzled  look  upon  her  wrinkled  face,  told  what 
she  knew — and  was  longer  over  it  than  she  need  have  been. 
Mr.  Pym,  who  lotlged  in  her  parlour  floor,  had  left  her  for  goml, 
as  she  supp<»3ed,  on  the  Monday  morning,  his  shiji,  the  Hose  of 
Ihlhi,  being  about  to  go  out  of  dock.  Mr.  S^ixby,  who  liad 
lodged  in  the  rooms  above  Mr.  Pym,  got  appointed  to  the  same 
ship,  and  he  also  left.     In  the  afternoon  she  heard  that  the  ship 
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had  got  off  all  right :  a  work  man  at  the  docks  told  her  so.  Latei*, 
who  should  come  to  the  door  but  Mr.  Pym — which  naturally 
gave  her  great  surprise.  He  told  her  the  ship  had  sprung  a  leak 
and  had  put  back  ;  but  they  should  be  off  again  with  the  next 
day's  tide,  and  he  should  have  to  be  abroad  precious  early  in  the 

morning  to  get  the  cargo  stowed  away  again 

"  What  time  was  this  ?  "  interrupted  Mr.  Freeman. 
"About  half-past  four,  I  fancy,  sir.     Mr.  Pym  spoke  rather 
thick — 1  saw  he  had  been  taking  a  glass.    He  bade  me  make  him 
a  big  potful  of  strong  tea — which  I  did  at  once,  having  tiie  kettle 
on  the  fire.     He  drank  it,  and  went  out." 
"Go  on,  Mrs.  Richenough." 

"An  hour  afterwards,  or  so,  his  captain  called,  wanting  to 
know  where  he  was  Of  course,  sirs,  I  could  not  say  ;  except 
that  he  had  had  a  big  jorum  of  tea,  and  was  gone  out." 

Captain  Tanerton  spoke  up  to  confirm  this.  "  I  wanted  Pym," 
he  said.  "This  must  have  been  between  half -past  five  and  six 
o'clock." 

"  About  nhie  o'clock  ;  or  a  bit  earlier,  it  might  be — I  know  it 
was  dark  and  I  had  finished  my  supper — Mr.  Pym  came  back," 
resumed  the  landlady.  "He  seemed  in  an  ill-humour,  and  he 
had  been  having  more  to  drink,  '  Light  my  lamp,  Mother 
Richenough,'  says  he  roughly,  'and  shut  the  shutters  :  I've  got 
a  letter  to  write. '  I  lighted  the  lamp,  and  he  got  out  some  paper 
of  his  that  was  left  in  the  table-drawer,  and  the  ink,  and  sat 
down.  After  closing  the  shutters  I  went  to  the  front-door,  and 
there  I  saw  Captain  Tanerton.     He  asked  me— —  " 

"  What  did  he  ask  you  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Freeman's  lawyer,  for  she 
had  come  to  a  dead  standstill. 

"Well,  the  captain  asked  me  whether  any  young  lady  had 
been  thei-e.     He  had  asked  the  same  question  afore,  sir  :  Mr, 
Pym's  i-wusin,  or  sister,  I  b'lieve  he  meant.     1  told  him  No,  and 
he  wc'.it  into  the  parlour  to  Mr.  Pym," 
"What  then?" 

"Well,  gentlemen,  I  went  back  to  my  kitchen,  and  shut 
myself  in  by  my  bit  o'  fire  ;  and,  being  all  lonely  like,  I  a'most 
dozed  off.  Not  quite  ;  they  made  so  much  noise  in  the  parlour, 
quarrelling." 

' '  Quarrelling  ?  "  cried  the  lawyer. 

"Yes,  sir ;  and  were  roaring  out  at  one  another  like  wolves, 
Mr. " 
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"  Stay  a  niomciit,  nia'ain.  How  lonj^  was  it  aftt-r  j'ou  adinittcd 
Captain  T.iiKitoii  tliat  jmi  lu'anl  this  <|ii;ini'llin'4  >.  " 

"Not  above  throe  or  four  minutes,  sir.  J'lii  sure  of  that. 
'Mr.  Pym's  catcliiiii(  it  fnmi  liis  captain,  and  he  is  just  in  the 
rij,'lit  niood  to  take  it  unkindly,'  I  thoui^ht  to  myself.  However, 
it  was  no  Imsinoss  of  mine.  The  sounils  .soon  cea.sed,  ami  I  was 
just  <lo/.in'4  oil"  attain,  whiii  I\Ir.  ^>H\l>y  came  houn'.  He  went. 
iiitoilie  ]iarloMr  to  sec  Mr.  Pym,  and  fountl  him  lying  <lead  on 
111.'  tloor." 

A  silent  pause. 

"You  are  sure,  ma'am,  it  was  Captain  Tanerton  who  was 
quairellinj^  willi  him?"  cried  the  lawyer,  who  a.sked  more 
(juestions  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 

"  Of  course  I  am  sure,"  returned  Mrs.  Riehenou;^di.  "  Why, 
sir,  how  could  it  he  anybody  else  ?  Hadn't  I  just  let  in  Captain 
Tanerton  to  him  ?     Nobody  was  there  but  their  two  selves." 

Naturally  the  room  turned  to  Jack.  He  answered  the  mute 
a])poal  very  quietly. 

"It  was  not  myself  that  quarrelled  with  Pym.  No  angry 
word  of  any  kind  passed  between  us.  I'yni  had  been  drinking  ; 
Mrs.  Richenough  is  right  in  that.  He  was  not  in  a  state  to  be 
rejiroved  or  reasoned  with,  and  I  came  away  at  once.  1  did  not 
8ti\y  to  sit  down." 

"  You  hear  this,  Mrs.  Richenough  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do  ;  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  don't  .speak  or 
look  like  f>ne  who  could  do  such  a  deed.  liut,  then,  I  heard  the 
quarrelling." 

An  argument  indisputable  to  her  own  mind.  Sir  Dace  looked 
up  and  put  a  (piestion  for  the  tirst  time.  He  had  listened  in 
silence.  His  dark  face  had  a  wearietl  look  on  it,  and  he  spoke 
hardly  above  a  whisper. 

"Did  you  know  the  voice  to  be  that  of  Cajitain  Tanerton, 
Mistress  Landlady  ?     Did  you  recognize  it  for  his  > " 

"I  knew  the  voice  couldn't  be  anybody  else's,  sir.  Nobody 
but  the  captain  was  with  Mr.  Pyin." 

"  T  asked  you  whether  you  rrroiiiiizn!  it  ?  "  retunu-d  Sir  Dace, 
knitting  his  brow.  "Did  you  know  by  its  tone  that  it  was 
Cai)tain  Tanerton's  ? " 

"Well,  no,  sir,  1  did  not,  if  you  put  it  in  that  way.  Captain 
Tanerton  was  nearly  a  stranger  to  me,  and  the  two  shut  diwrs 
and  the  jia.ssage  was  between  lua  and  him,     I  had  only  heartl 
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him  speak  (Mice  or  twice  before,  and  then  in  a  pleasant,  ordinary 
voice.  In  this  quarrel  his  voice  was  raised  to  a  high,  rough 
pitch  ;  and  in  course  I  could  not  know  it  for  his." 

"  In  point  of  fact,  then,  it  comes  to  this  :  You  did  not  recog- 
nize the  voice  for  Captain  Tanerton's." 

"  No,  sir  ;  not,  I  say,  if  you  put  it  in  that  light." 

"Let  me  put  it  in  this  light,"  was  Sir  Dace  Fontaine's  testy 
rejcjinder  :  "  Had  three  or  four  people  been  with  Mr.  Pym  in 
his  parlour,  j^ou  could  not  have  told  whose  voice  it  was  quarrel- 
ling with  him  ?     You  would  not  have  known  1  " 

' '  That  is  so,  sir.  But,  you  see,  I  knew  it  was  his  captain  that 
was  with  him." 

Sir  Dace  folded  his  arms  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  his 
cross-questioning  over.  Mrs.  Richenough  was  done  wdth  for  the 
present,  and  Captain  Tanerton  entered  upon  his  version  of  the 
night's  events. 

"  I  wished  particularly  to  see  Mr.  Pym,  and  went  to  Ship  Street 
in  search  of  him,  as  I  have  already  said.  He  was  not  there. 
Later,  I  Avent  down  again " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Captain  Tanerton,"  interrupted  the 
lawyer  ;   "what  time  do  you  make  it — that  second  visit  ?  " 

"  It  must  have  been  nearly  nine  o'clock.  Mr.  Pym  was  at 
home,  and  I  went  into  his  parlour.  He  sat  at  tlie  table  writing, 
or  preparing  to  write.  I  asked  him  the  question  I  had  come  to 
ask,  and  he  answered  me.  Scarcely  anything  more  passed 
between  us.  He  was  three-parts  tipsy.  I  had  intended  to 
tell  him  that  he  was  no  longer  chief  mate  of  my  ship — had 
been  superseded  ;  but,  seeing  his  condition,  I  did  not.  I 
can  say  positively  that  I  was  not  more  than  two  minutes  in 
the  room." 

"  And  you  and  he  did  not  quarrel  ?  " 

"We  did  not.  Neither  were  our  voices  raised.  It  is  very 
probable,  in  his  then  condition,  that  he  would  have  attempted 
to  quarrel  had  he  known  he  was  discharged  ;  but  he  did  not 
know  it.  Wo  Avere  perfectly  civil  to  each  otlier  ;  and  when  I 
wislied  him  good-night,  he  came  into  the  passage  and  shut  the 
front-door  after  me. 

"You  left  no  one  with  him  ? 

"No  one  ;  so  far  as  I  saw.  I  can  answer  for  it  that  no  one 
•was  in  the  parlour  with  us  :  whether  any  one  was  in  the  back 
room  I  cannot  say.     I  do  not  think  so." 
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"  After  (hat,  Captain  Tanortoii  ?  •' 

"After  that  I  went  .strai;,'ht  to  my  hotel  in  tho  Miiiorii-s,  aiul 
onleroil  tea.  Whilo  taking  it,  Mr.  Fenar  cnnic  in  and  tolil  mo 
Edwanl  Pym  was  dead.  I  could  not  at  first  believo  it.  I  went 
l)ack  to  Shi})  Street  and  found  it  too  true.  In  as  short  a  time  aa 
1  could  manage  it,  I  went  to  carry  the  news  to  .Sir  Dace  Fontaine, 
t-iking  young  Sa.xhy  with  me." 

Jack  had  spoken  throughout  in  the  ready,  iu)end)arra.s8eil 
manner  of  one  who  tells  a  true  tale.  But  never  in  all  my  life 
had  1  seen  him  so  (juiet  and  subdued,  lie  was  like  one  who  luia 
Bomo  great  CJire  upon  him.  Tho  other  hearers,  not  knowing 
Jack  as  I  knew  him,  would  not  notice  this  ;  though  I  cannot 
answer  for  it  that  one  of  them  did  not — James  Freeman.  Ho 
never  took  hi.s  eyes  otl"  .Tack  all  the  while  ;  peered  at  him  Jis  if 
he  were  a  curiosity.  It  was  not  an  open  stare  ;  more  of  a 
surreptitious  one,  taken  stealthily  from  \nider  his  eyebrows. 

Some  testimony  as  to  Pain's  movements  that  afternoon  w;is 
obtained  from  Mrs.  Ball,  the  lawyer  having  already  been  to 
Wobuni  Place  to  get  it.  She  said  that  young  Pym  came  to  her 
hou.se  between  five  and  six  o'cli)ck — nearer  si.x  than  five,  .she 
thought,  and  seemed  very  much  put  out  and  di-sapjiointed  to  Hnd 
Miss  Verena  Fontaine  hatl  left  for  her  own  home.  He  sjxike  of 
the  ship's  having  sprung  a  leak  and  put  back  again,  ]>ut  he 
believed  she  would  get  fnit  .again  on  the  morrow.  Mrs.  I?all  did 
not  notice  that  he  had  lieen  drinking  ;  but  one  of  her  .servant* 
met  him  in  the  street  .ifter  ho  left  the  house,  he;ml  him  swearing 
to  himself,  and  .sjiw  him  turn  into  a  public-house.  If  he  remained 
in  it  until  the  time  he  next  appeared  in  Ship  Street,  his  state 
then  was  not  to  be  wrmdered  at. 

This  Wius  about  all  that  had  lieen  gathered  at  present.  A 
great  deal  of  t.dking  took  i)hice.  but  no  opinion  was  expres-sed 
by  anybody.     Time  enough  for  th.at  when  the  jury  met  on  tho 

morrow.     As  we  were  turning  out  of  tho  back-i m,  the  meeting 

over,  Mr.    Freeman  put  his   hand  upon  .Tack,  to  detain  him. 
Jack,  in  his  turn,  detained  me. 

"Captain  Tanerton,"  he  s.iid,  in  a  grave  whi.sper,  "do  you 
remember  making  a  remark  to  me  not  long  ago,  in  this,  my 
private  room — that  if  wo  persisted  in  sending  Pym  out  with  you 
in  the  ship,  there  would  1)e  uunder  connuitteil  !  " 

"I  believe  1  do,"  s;iid  .Tack,  ijuietly.  "They  were  foolish 
vords,  and  meant  nothing." 
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"I  do  not  like  to  rememlier  tliem,"  piu'sucd  Mr.  Fieeiiiaii. 
"  As  things  have  turned  out,  it  would  have  been  better  that  you 
had  not  used  them." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  answered  Jack.  "Tliey  have  done  no  harm, 
that  T  know  of." 

"  They  have  been  singularly  verified.  The  man  has  been 
murdered." 

"  Not  on  board  the  liose  of  Deliii." 

"  No.     OiY  it." 

"I  should  rather  aill  it  death  ])y  misadventure,"  said  Jack, 
looking  calmly  at  the  broker.  "  At  the  worst,  done  m  a  scuttle  ; 
possibly  in  a  fall." 

"Most  people,  as  1  think  you  will  find,  will  call  it  murder. 
Captain  Tanerton." 

"I  fear  they  will." 

Mr.  Freeman  stood  befora  Jack,  waiting — at  least  it  struck  me 
so— to  hear  him  add,  "  But  1  did  not  commit  it" — or  words  to 
that  eflect.  I  waited  tfx).  Jack  never  spoke  them  :  he  remained 
silent  and  still.  Since  the  past  day  his  manner  had  changed. 
All  the  light-hearted  ease  had  gone  out  of  it  ;  the  sunny  tempera- 
ment seemed  exchanged  for  one  of  thought  and  gloom. 

Fine  tidings  to  travel  down  to  Timberdale  I 

On  Wednesday,  the  day  following  this,  the  Squire  stood  at  the 
gate  of  Crabb  Cot  after  breakfast,  looking  this  way  and  that. 
Dark  clouds  were  chasing  each  other  over  the  face  of  the  sky, 
now  obscuring  the  sun,  now  leaving  it  to  shine  out  with  intense 
fierceness. 

"It  won't  do  to-day,"  cried  the  Squire.  "It's  too  windy, 
Joe.     The  fish  would  not  bite." 

"They'd  bite  fast  enough,"  said  Tod,  who  had  set  his  mind 
upon  a  day's  fishing,  and  wanted  the  Squire  to  go  with  him. 

"Feel  that  gust,  Joe  I    Why,  if — halloa,  here  comes  Letsom !  " 

Colonel  Letsom  was  approaching  at  the  pace  of  a  steam-engine, 
his  mild  face  longer  than  usual.     Tod  laughed. 

The  colonel,  never  remembering  to  say  How  d'ye  do,  or  to 
shake  hands,  dragged  two  letters  out  of  his  pocket,  all  in  a 
flurry. 

"Such  fearful  news,  Todhetley!  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Pym— 
you  remember  that  poor  Pym  ? " 

*'  What  should  hinder  me  ? "  cried  the  Squire.     "  A  fine  dance 
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vro  had,  lookinr^  for  him  ami  Verena  Funtaino  tho  other  night  in 
Lond.iu  !     What  of  Pyni !  " 

"He  is  dead  1  "  gasped  tlie  colonel.     "  Murdered." 

The  pater  took  oft'  his  spoctaclea,  tliinking  they  must  afibet  liis 
hcariuL,',  and  stared. 

"Audit  is  thought,"  added  tlio  colonel,  "  that— tliat  Captain 
Tanerton  did  it.'' 

"Good  mercy,  Letsom  I     You  can't  mean  it." 

Colonel  Letsoui's  answer  was  to  read  out  portions  of  the  two 
letters.  One  of  them  was  written  to  his  daugliter  Mary  Ami  l)y 
Coralio  Fontaine  ;  three  sheets  full.  She  gave  much  the  .same 
history  of  the  calamity  that  luis  been  given  above.  It  could  not 
have  been  done  by  any  hand  but  Captain  Tanerton's,  she  said  ; 
thougli  of  course  not  intentionally  ;  nobody  tliought  that  :  her 
father,  Sir  Dace,  scorned  any  worse  idea.  Altogether,  it  was  a 
dreadful  thing ;  it  had  struck  Verena  into  a  kind  of  wild  despair, 
and  bewildered  tliom  all.  And  in  a  i)Ostscript  she  added  wliat 
she  had  apparently  forgotten  to  say  before— that  Captain 
Tanerton  denied  it. 

Tod  looked  up,  a  flush  on  his  face.  "  One  tiling  may  be  relied 
upon,  colonel — that  if  Tanert<m  did  do  it,  he  will  avow  it.  lie 
would  never  deny  it." 

"This  other  letter  is  from  Sir  Dace,"  said  the  colonel,  after 
putting  Coralie's  aside.  And  he  turned  round  that  we  might 
look  over  his  shoulder  while  he  read  it. 

It  gave  a  much  shorter  account  than  Coralie's  ;  a  liijJifrr 
account,  as  if  he  took  a  less  grave  view  of  the  affair  ;  and  it 
concluded  with  these  words  :  "Suspicion  lies  upon  Tanerton.  I 
think  unjustly.  Allowing  that  he  did  do  it,  it  could  only  have 
been  done  by  a  smartlj'-provoked  blow,  devoid  of  ill-intention. 
No  one  knows  better  than  myself  how  quarrelsome  and  ovei-- 
boariiig  that  unfortunate  young  man  was.  But  I,  for  one, 
believe  what  Tanerton  says — that  he  was  not  even  present  when 
it  happened.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Pym,  in  his  unsteady 
state,  must  in  some  way  have  fallen  when  alone,  and  struck  his 
head  fatally." 

"Sir  Dace  is  right;  I'll  lay  my  fortune  upon  it."  cried  Tod 
warmly. 

"  Don't  talk  quite  so  fast  about  your  fortune,  Joe  ;  wait  till 
you've  got  one,"  rebuked  the  pater.     "  I  juust  say  it  is  grievous 
news,  Letsom.     It  has  upset  me." 
Johnny  Ludlow. — IV.  17 
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"I  am  off  now  to  show  the  letters  to  Paul,"  said  the  colonel. 
"It  will  be  but  neighbourly,  as  he  is  a  connection  of  the 
Fontaines." 

Shaking  hands,  he  turned  away  on  the  road  to  Islip.  The 
Squire,  leaning  on  the  gate,  appeared  to  be  looking  after  him : 
in  reality  he  was  deep  in  a  brown  study. 

"Joe,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  that  had  a  sound  of  awe  in  it,  "this 
is  curious,  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  Alice  Tanerton  told 
us  yesterday  morning." 

"Well,  it  does  seem  rather  queer,"  conceded  Tod.  "Some- 
thing like  the  dream  turning  up  trumps." 

"  Trumps  ? "  retorted  the  pater. 

"Truth,  then.     Poor  Alice  !  " 

A  singular  thing  had  happened.  Especially  singular,  taken  in 
conjunction  (as  the  Squire  put  it)  with  this  unfortunate  news. 
And  when  the  reader  hears  the  whole,  though  it  won't  be  just 
yet,  he  will  be  ready  to  call  out,  It  is  not  true.  But  it  is  true. 
And  this  one  only  fact,  with  its  truth  and  its  singularity,  induced 
me  to  recount  the  history. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  day  after  the  calamity  in  Ship  Street 
— you  perceive  that  we  go  back  a  day — the  Squire  and  Tod 
turned  out  for  a  walk.  They  had  no  wish  to  go  anywhere  in 
particular,  and  their  steps  might  just  as  well  have  been  turned 
Crabb  way  as  Timberdale  way— or,  for  that  matter,  any  other 
way.  The  morning  was  warm  and  bright :  they  strolled  towards 
the  Eavine,  went  through  it,  and  so  on  to  Timberdale. 

"  We  may  as  well  call  and  see  how  Herbert  Tanerton  is,  as  we 
are  here,"  remarked  the  Squire.  For  Herbert  had  a  touch  of 
hay-fever.     He  was  always  getting  something  or  other. 

The  Rector  was  better.  They  found  him  pottering  about  his 
garden  ;  that  prolific  back-garden  from  which  we  once  saw — if 
you  don't  forget  it— poor,  honest,  simple-minded  Jack  bringing 
strawberries  on  a  cabbage-leaf  for  crafty  Aunt  Dean.  The  sus- 
pected hay-fever  turned  out  to  be  a  bit  of  a  cold  in  the  head  : 
but  the  Rector  could  not  have  looked  more  miserable  had  it 
been  in  the  heart. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  now?"  cried  the  Squire,  who 
never  gave  in  to  Herbert's  fancies. 

"Matter  enough,"  he  growled  in  answer  :  "  to  have  a  crew  of 
ridiculous  women  around  you,  no  better  than  babies  !     Here's, 
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Alice  in  ;i  world  of  a  way  about  Jack,  proclaiming  tliat  some 
harm  has  happened  to  liim." 

"  What  harm  ?     Does  she  know  of  any  ? " 

''No,  she  does  not  know  of  any,"  croaked  Herhort,  llicking  a 
growing  gooseberry  ofl'  a  bush  with  the  rake.  "She  says  a 
dream  disclosed  it  to  lier." 

The  pater  stared.     Tod  tlirew  up  his  head  with  a  lau^h. 

"  You  miglit  have  tliought  slie'd  got  her  deatli-warraiit  read 
out  to  her,  so  white  and  trembling  did  she  come  down,"  continued 
Herbert  in  an  injured  tone.  "She  had  dreamt  a  dream,  fore- 
sliadowing  evil  to  Jack,  she  began  to  tell  us — and  not  a  moreel 
of  breakfast  could  she  touch." 

"  But  that's  not  like  Alice,"  continued  the  Squire.  "  She  is 
too  sensible  :  too  practical  for  such  folly." 

"It's  not  like  any  rational  woman.  And  Cirace  woiild  liavo 
condoled  with  her  !     Women  infect  each  other." 

"  What  was  the  dream  ?" 

"Some  nonsense  or  other,  you  may  be  sure.  I  would  not  let 
her  relate  it,  to  me,  or  to  Grace.  Alice  burst  into  tears  and 
called  me  hard-hearted.  I  cjime  out  here  to  get  away  from 
her." 

"  Fi)r  goodness'  sake  don't  let  her  upset  herself  over  a  rul)l)ish- 
ing  dream,  Tanerton,"  cried  the  Squire,  all  sympathy.  "  Sliu's 
not  strong,  you  know,  just  now.  I  dreamt  one  night  tlie  public 
hangman  was  appointed  to  take  my  head  off;  but  it  is  on  luy 
shoulders  yet.      You  tell  her  that." 

"  Yesterdaj'  was  the  day  Jack  was  to  sjiil,"  interrupted  Tod. 

"  Of  course  it  was,"  acquiesced  the  Rector  :  "he  must  be  half- 
way down   the   channel   by   tliis   time.      If Here   comes 

Alice  I  "  he  broke  oft'.  "  I  .shall  go.  I  don't  want  to  hear  more 
of  such  stufl'." 

He  went  on  down  the  garden  in  a  huft",  disjippearing  behind 
the  kidney-beans.  Alice,  wearing  a  light  print  gown  and  black 
silk  apron,  her  smooth  brown  hair  glossy  as  ever,  and  lier  npt-n 
face  as  pretty,  shook  hands  with  them  both. 

"And  what's  this  wo  hear  about  your  tormenting  yourself 
over  a  dream  ?"  blundered  the  Squire.  Thougli  whether  it  was 
a  blunder  to  say  it,  I  know  not ;  or  whether,  but  for  that,  she 
would  have  spoken  :  once  the  ice  is  broken,  you  may  plunge  in 
ca.sily.     "My  dear,  I'd  not  have  thought  it  of  you." 

Alice's  face  took  a  deeper  gravity,  her  eyes  a  far-ofl''  look. 
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"It  is  quite  true,  Mr.  Todhetley,"  she  sighed.  "I  have  been 
very  much  troubled  by  a  dream." 

"  Tell  it  us,  Alice,"  said  Tod,  his  "whole  face  in  a  laugh. 
"  What  was  it  about  r' 

"That  you  may  ridicule  it  ? "  she  sighed. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.     "  Ridicule  it  out  of  you." 

"You  cannot  do  that,"  was  her  quiet  answer:  and  Tod  told 
me  in  later  days  that  it  rather  took  him  aback  to  see  her  solemn 
sadness.  "I  should  like  to  relate  it  to  you,  Mr.  Todhetley. 
Herbert  Avould  not  hear  it,  or  let  Grace." 

"Herbert's  a  parson,  you  know,  my  dear,  and  parsons  think 
they  ought  to  be  above  such  things,"  was  the  Squire's  soothing 

answer.     "If  it  will  ease  your  mind  to  tell  it  me Here, 

let  us  sit  down  under  the  pear-tree." 

So  they  sat  down  on  the  bench  under  the  blossoms  of  the  pear- 
tree,  the  pater  admonishing  Tod  to  behave  himself ;  and  poor 
Alice  told  her  dream. 

"I  thought  it  was  the  present  time,"  she  began.  "  This  very 
present  day,  say,  or  yesterday ;  and  that  Jack  was  going  to  sea 
in  command " 

"  But,  my  dear,  he  always  goes  in  command." 

' '  Of  course.  But  in  the  dream  the  point  was  especially  pre- 
sented to  my  mind — that  he  was  going  out  in  command.  He 
came  to  me  the  morning  of  the  day  he  was  to  sail,  looking  very 
patient,  pale,  and  sorrowful.  It  seemed  that  he  and  I  had  had 
some  dispute,  causing  estrangement,  the  previous  night :  it  was 
over  then,  and  I,  for  one,  repented  of  the  coldness." 

"Well,  Alice?"  broke  in  Tod  :  for  she  had  stopped,  and  was 
gazing  out  straight  before  her. 

"I  wish  I  could  show  to  you  h.ow  real  all  this  was,"  she 
resumed.  "It  was  more  a§  though  I  were  wide  awake,  and 
enacting  it.  I  never  had  so  vivid  a  dream  before  ;  never  in  all 
my  life." 

' '  But  why  don't  you  go  on '«  " 

"  Somebody  had  been  murdered:  some  man.  I  don't  know 
■who  it  was — or  where,  or  how.  Jack  was  suspected.  Jack  ! 
But  it  seemed  that  it  could  not  be  brought  home  to  him.  We 
were  in  a  strange  town  ;  at  least,  it  was  strange  to  me,  though  it 
seemed  that  I  had  stayed  in  it  once  before,  many  years  ago. 
Jack  was  standing  before  me  all  this  while,  you  understand,  in 
his  sadness  and  sorrow.     It  was  not  he  who  had  told  me  what 
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had  hapiiened.  I  seeineil  to  have  known  it  ulready.  Everj-body 
know  it,  everybody  apoko  of  it,  and  we  were  in  cruel  distress. 
.Suddenly  I  remembered  that  wlieii  I  was  in  the  town  the  previous 
time,  the  man  wiio  was  murdered  had  had  a  bitter  ipiarrel  with 
another  man,  a  gentleman  :  and  a  sort  of  revelation  came  over 
me  that  this  gentleman  had  been  the  nun-derer.  I  went  privately 
to  some  one  who  had  authority  in  the  sliip,  and  said  so  ;  1  think 
her  owner.  He  laughed  at  me— did  1  know  how  high  fliis 
gentleman  was,  he  asked  ;  the  first  magnate  in  the  town.  That 
he  had  done  it  I  felt  sure  ;  surer  than  if  I  had  seen  it  done  ;  Init 
iM  one  would  listen  to  me— and  in  the  trouble  I  awoke." 

"  Tltitt's  not  nuich  to  be  troubled  at,"  cried  the  .S(jnire. 

"The  trouble  was  terrible;  you  could  not  feel  such  in  real 
life.  But  I  have  not  told  all.  Presently  I  got  to  sleep  again, 
and  found  myself  in  the  san)e  dream.  I  was  going  through  the 
streets  of  the  town  in  an  open  carriage,  the  ship's  owner  with 
me " 

"  Was  the  shi]:)  the  liosc  of  Ddhi  !  " 

"I  don't  know.  The  owner,  sitting  witli  me  in  the  carriage, 
was  not  either  of  the  owner.s  of  the  Hose  of  Delhi,  whom  I  know 
well  ;  this  was  a  stranger.  We  were  going  over  a  bridge.  AN'alk- 
ing  towards  us  on  the  pavement,  I  saw  two  gentlemen  anu-in- 
arm  :  one  an  otKcer  in  a  dusky  old  red  uniform  and  cocked-hat  ; 
the  other  an  er/Mooking  man  who  wore  a  long  brown  coat.  He 
walked  along  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  I  knew  him  by 
intuition — that  it  was  the  man  who  had  had  the  quarrel  years 
before,  and  who  had  done  the  murder  now.  'There's  the 
gentleman  you  would  have  accused,'  said  my  comjjanion  before  I 
Could  speak,  pointing  to  this  man  :  'he  stands  higlier  in  position 
than  anybody  else  in  the  town.'  They  walked  on  in  their 
security,  and  we  drove  on  in  our  pain.  I  ought  to  say  in  my 
pain,  for  I  alone  fejt  it.  Oh,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  was — 
this  terrible  pain  ;  not  felt  so  much,  it  seemed,  because  my 
husband  ccndd  not  be  cleared,  as  for  his  sadness  and  soitow. 
Nothing  like  it,  I  say,  can  ever  be  felt  on  earth." 

"And  what  else,  Alice?" 

"That  is  all,"  she  sighed.  "  I  awoke  for  good  then.  But  the 
pain  and  the  fear  remain  with  me." 

"Perhaps,  child,  you  are  not  very  well  ?— bpen  eating  green 
gooseberries,  or  some  such  trash,  Nothing's  more  likely  to  give 
one  bad  dreams  than  unripe  fruit." 
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* '  Why  should  tlie  dream  liave  left  this  impression  of  evil  upon 
me — this  weight  of  fear?'"'  cried  Alice,  never  so  much  as  hearing 
the  pater's  irreverent  suggestion.  "If  it  meant  nothing,  if  it 
jWere  not  come  as  a  warning,  it  would  pass  from  my  mind  as 
other  dreams  pass." 

Not  knowing  what  to  say  to  this,  tlie  Squire  said  nothing. 
He  and  Tod  both  saw  how  useless  it  would  be  ;  no  argument 
could  shake  her  faith  in  the  dream,  and  the  impression  it  had 
left. 

The  Squire,  more  easily  swayed  than  a  child,  yet  suspecting 
nothing  of  the  news  that  was  on  its  way  to  Timberdale,  quitted 
the  Rectory  and  went  home  shaking  his  head.  Alice's  solemn 
manner  had  told  upon  him.  "I  can't  make  much  out  of  the 
dream,  Joe,"  he  remarked,  as  they  walked  back  through  the 
Ravine  ;  "but  I  don't  say  dreams  are  always  to  be  ridiculed, 
since  we  read  of  dreams  sent  as  warnings  in  the  Bible.  Anj'how, 
I  hope  Jack  will  make  a  good  voyage.  He  has  got  home  safe 
and  sound  from  other  voyages  :  why  should  he  not  from  this  one  ?  " 

Before  that  day  was  over,  they  saw  Alice  again.  She  walked 
over  to  Crabb  Cot  in  the  evening  with  her  little  girl — a  sprightly 
thild  with  Jack's  own  honest  and  kindly  eyes.  Alice  put  a  sealed 
paper  into  the  Squire's  hand. 

"I  know  you  will  tliink  me  silly,"  she  said  to  him,  in  a  low 
tone  :  ' '  perhaps  gone  a  little  out  of  my  senses ;  but,  as  I  told 
you  this  morning,  nothing  has  ever  impressed  me  so  greatly  and 
so  unpleasantly  as  this  dream.  I  cannot  get  it  out  of  my  mind 
for  a  moment ;  every  hour,  as  it  goes  by,  only  serves  to  render 
it  clearer.  I  have  written  it  down  here,  every  particular,  more 
minutely  than  1  related  it  to  you  this  morning,  and  I  have  sealed 
it  up,  you  see  ;  and  I  am  come  to  ask  you  to  keep  it.  Should 
my  husband  ever  be  accused,  it  may  serve  to " 

"Now,  child,  don't  you  talk  nonsense," interrupted  the  pater. 
*'  Accused  of  what?  " 

"I  don't  know.  I  wish  I  did.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me, 
Mr.  Todhetley,"  she  went  on,  in  deprecation  ;  "  but  indeed  there 
lies  upon  me  a  dread-.-an  apprehension  that  startles  me.  I  dare 
say  I  express  myself  badly  ;  but  it  is  there.  And,  do  you  know, 
Jack  has  lately  experienced  the  same  sensation  ;  he  told  me  so 
ou  Sunday.     He  said  it  was  like  an  instinct  of  coming  evil." 

"  Then  that  accounts  for  it,"  cried  the  Squire,  considerably 
relieved,  and  wondering  how  Jack  could  be  so  silly,  if  she  was. 
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"If  youi-  hushaiul  told  you  that,  Alice,  of  coureo  tho  first  thing 
you'd  do  would  be  to  ^'o  and  divaui  of  it." 

"  IV'ihaps  so.  What  hu  saitl  iiiadc  no  imiU'CHHion  on  nic  ;  ho 
laughed  as  ho  Siiid  it:  I  don't  sujiposo  it  niado  uuuh  on  iiim. 
Ploaso  keep  the  jviper." 

Tile  t>(iuire  carried  the  pai)er  upstairs  and  locked  it  up  in  tho 
little  old  walnut  bureau  in  his  bedroom.  He  told  Alice  wliero 
ho  had  put  it.  And  sho,  declining  any  refreshment,  left  again 
with  little  Polly  for  Tind»erdale  Rectory. 

"Has  Herbert  como  to  T' asked  Tod  hiughingly,  as  he  went 
to  open  the  gate  for  her. 

"Oh  dear,  no,"  answered  Alice.  "He  never  will,  if  you 
mean  as  to  hearing  me  tell  the  dream." 

Tiiey  had  a  hot  argument  after  she  left  :  Mrs.  Todhetley  main- 
taining that  some  dreams  were  to  be  regarded  as  sacred  things  ; 
while  Tod  ridiculed  them  with  all  his  might,  asserting  that  there 
never  luul  been,  and  never  could  be  anj  thing  in  them  to  afi'ect 
sensible  people.  The  Scjuire,  now  taking  one  side,  now  veering 
to  the  other,  remained  in  a  state  of  vacillation,  something  like 
Mahomet's  cothn  hovering  between  earth  and  heaven. 

And,  you  will  now  readily  understand  that  when  the  following 
morning,  Wednesday,  Colonel  Letsom  brouglit  the  Squire  the 
news  of  Pym's  death,  calling  it  murder,  and  that  Jack  was  sus- 
pected, and  the  ship  had  gcme  out  without  him,  this  dream  of 
Alice  Tanerton's  took  a  new  and  not  at  all  an  agreeable  pro- 
minence.    Even  Tod,  sceptical  Tod,  alhnved  that  it  was  "queer." 

On  this  8.amo  morning,  Wednesday,  Alice  received  a  letter  from 
her  husband.  He  spoke  of  the  mishap  to  the  shii),  said  that  she 
had  put  back,  and  had  again  gone  out  ;  he  himself  being  detiiined 
in  London  on  business,  but  he  expected  to  be  off  in  a  day  or  two 
and  join  her  at  some  place  down  channel.  But  not  a  word  did 
he  sjiy  of  the  cause  of  his  detention,  or  of  the  death  of  Edward 
Pym.     She  heard  it  froni  others. 

With  this  confirmation,  as  it  seemed,  of  her  dream,  Alice  took 
it  up  more  warmly.  She  went  over  to  the  old  lawj-er  at  Islip, 
John  Paul,  recounted  the  dream  to  him,  and  asked  what  she  wa.s 
to  do.  Naturally,  old  Paul  told  her  "  notiiiiig  ;  '  and  he  must 
have  laughed  in  his  sleeve  as  he  said  it. 

The  good  ship.  /i'<»<('  of'  I>illu\  finally  went  away  with  all  her 
sails  set  for  the  Eiist  ;  but  John  Tanerton  went  not  witli  her. 
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The  inquest  on  the  unfortunate  young  man,  Pym,  was  put  off 
from  time  to  time,  and  prolonged  and  procrastinated.  Captain 
Tanerton  had  to  wait  its  pleasure  ;  the  ship  could  not. 

The  case  presented  difficulties,  and  the  jury  could  not  see 
their  way  to  come  to  a  verdict.  Matters  looked  rather  black 
against  Caj^tain  Tanerton  ;  that  was  not  denied  ;  but  not  suffi- 
ciently black,  it  would  seem,  for  the  law  to  laj^  hold  of  him.  At 
any  rate,  the  law  did  not.  Perhaps  the  persistent  advocacy  of 
Sir  Dace  Fontaine  went  some  way  with  the  jury.  Sir  Dace  gave 
it  as  his  strong  opinion  that  his  misguided  nejihew,  being  the 
worse  for  drink,  had  fallen  of  himself,  probably  with  his  head 
on  the  iron  fender,  and  that  Captain  Tanerton's  denial  was  a 
strictly  true  one.  The  end  finally  arrived  at  was — that  there  was 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  hov/  the  death  was  caused. 

At  the  close  of  the  investigation  Jack  went  down  to  Timber- 
dale.  Not  the  open-hearted,  ready-handed  Jack  of  the  old  days, 
but  a  subdued,  saddened  man  who  seemed  to  have  a  care  ujion 
him.  The  foolish  speech  he  had  thoughtlessly  made  to  Mr. 
Freeman  preceded  him  :  and  Herbert  Tanerton — always  looking 
on  the  darkest  side  of  everything  and  everybody,  considered  it 
a  proof  that  Jack  had  done  the  deed. 

Timberdale  (including  Ci-abb)  held  opposite  ojiinions  ;  half  of 
it  taking  Captain  Tanerton's  side,  half  the  contrary  one.  As  to 
the  Squire,  he  was  more  helpless  than  an  old  sheep.  He  had 
always  liked  Jack,  had  believed  in  him  as  in  one  of  us  :  but,  you 
see,  when  one  gets  into  trouble,  faith  is  apt  to  waver.  A  blow, 
argued  the  pater  in  private,  is  so  easily  given  in  the  heat  of 
passion. 

"  A  pretty  kettle  of  fish  this  is,"  croaked  Herbert  to  Jack,  on 
his  brother's  arrival. 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  sighed  Jack. 

"The  ship's  gone  without  j'ou,  I  hear." 

"  She  had  to  go.  Ships  cannot  be  delayed  to  await  the  con- 
venience of  one  man  ;  you  must  know  that,  Herbert." 

"  How  came  you  to  do  it,  John  ?  " 

"  To  do  what  ?  "  asked  Jack.  "  To  stay  1  It  was  no  fault  of 
mine.  I  was  one  of  the  chief  witnesses,  and  the  coroner  would 
not  release  me." 

"You  know  what  I  mean.  Not  that.  How  came  you  to  do 
it,  1  ask  ? " 

"  To  do  what  ? ' '  repeated  Jack, 
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•'KillPyin." 

Jack's  face  took  a  tfiriblo  sliiulo  of  luiin  as  ho  looked  at  liia 
brother.  "I  should  have  tliought,  lltrljert,  that  you,  of  all 
l)uoi)le,  might  have  judged  me  better  than  that." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say  you  did  it  deliberately  ;  that  you  meant 
to  do  it,"  returned  the  Reetor  in  his  coldest  manner.  "  But  tliat 
was  a  very  awkward  threat  of  yours— that  if  tiic  brokers  per- 
sisted in  sending  Pjni  out  with  you,  there'd  bo  murder  com- 
mitted.    Veiy  incautious  !  " 

"You  can't  mean  wliat  you  say  ;  you  cannot  surely  reflect  on 
what  you  would  imply — that  1  .spoke  those  words  witii  inten- 
tion ! "  flashed  Jack. 

"You  did  speak  them — and  they  were  verified,"  contended 
Herbert.  Just  the  same  thing,  you  see,  that  Mr.  Freeman  had 
said  to  Jack  in  London.     Poor  Jack  ! 

"How  did  you  hear  that  I  had  sjiid  anything  of  the  kind?" 

"Somebody  wrote  it  to  Timberdale,"  answered  the  i)arson, 
crustily.  There  could  bo  no  (jucstion  that  the  aliair  had  crossed 
him  more  than  anything  that  had  ever  happened  hi  this  world. 
"  I  think  it  was  Coralie  Fontaine." 

"I  am  deeply  sony  I  ever  spoke  them,  Herbert — as  things 
have  turned  out." 

' '  No  doubt  you  are.  The  tongue's  an  evil  and  dangerous 
member.  Let  us  drop  the  subject :  the  less  it  is  recurred  to 
now,  the  better." 

Captain  Tanerton  s;iw  how  it  was— that  all  tlie  world  suspected 
him,  beginning  with  his  brother. 

And  he  certainly  did  not  do  as  much  to  combat  the  feeling  as 
he  might  have  done.  This  was  noticed.  He  did  not  assert  his 
innocence  strenuously  and  earnestly.  He  said  he  was  not  guilty, 
it's  true,  but  he  said  it  too  quietly.  A  man  accused  of  so  terrible 
a  crime  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  prove  the  charge  false 
— if  false  it  were.  Jack  denied  his  guilt,  but  denied  it  in  a  veiy 
tame  fashion.     And  this  had  its  etlect  upon  his  upholdere. 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  that  some  inward  trouble  tor- 
mented him.  His  warm,  genial  manners  had  given  place  to 
thoughtfulness  and  care.  "Was  Jack  guilty  ?— his  best  friends 
acknowledged  the  doubt  now,  in  the  depths  of  their  heart. 
Herbert  Tanerton  was  worrjing  himself  into  a  chronic  fever  : 
chiefly  because  disgrace  was  reflected  on  his  innnaculate  self. 
Jack  being  his  brother.     Squire  Todhctley,  meeting  Jack  ono 
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day  in  Robert  Ashton's  cornfield,  took  Jack's  liandri  in  his,  and 
whisi)ere(l  that  if  Jack  did  strike  tlie  blow  unwittingly,  he  knew 
it  was  all  the  fault  of  that  unhappy,  cross-grained  Pyni.  In 
short,  the  only  person  ivho  retained  full  belief  in  Jack  was  his 
wife.  Jack  had  surely  done  it,  said  Timberdale  under  the  rose, 
but  done  it  unintentionally. 

Alice  related  her  dream  to  Jack.  Not  being  given  to  belief  in 
dreams.  Jack  thouglit  little  of  it.  Nothing,  in  fact.  It  was  no 
big,  evil-faced  man  who  harmed  Pym,  he  answered,  shaking  his 
head  ;  and  he  seemed  to  speak  as  one  who  knew. 

Timberdale  was  no  longer  a  pleasant  resting-place  for  John 
Tanerton,  and  he  quitted  it  for  Liverpool,  with  Alice  and  their 
little  girl.  Aunt  Dean  received  him  coolly  and  distantly.  The 
misfortune  had  put  her  out  frightfully  :  with  Jack's  income 
threatened,  there  would  be  less  for  herself  to  prey  upon.  She 
told  him  to  his  face  that  if  he  wanted  to  correct  Pym,  he  might 
have  waited  till  they  got  out  to  sea  :  blows  were  not  thought 
much  of  on  board  ship. 

The  next  day  Jack  paid  a  visit  to  the  owners,  and  resigned  his 
command.  For,  he  was  still  attached  ostensibly  to  the  Rose  of 
Delhi,  though  another  master  had  temporarily  supei'seded  him. 

"  Why  do  you  do  this  ? "  asked  Mr.  Charles  Freeman.  "  We 
can  put  you  into  another  ship,  one  going  on  a  shorter  voyage, 
and  wlien  your  own  comes  home  you  can  take  her  again." 

"No,"  said  Jack.  "Many  thanks,  though,  for  your  con- 
fidence in  me.  All  the  world  seems  to  believe  me  guilty.  If  I 
were  guilty  I  am  not  fit  to  command  a  ship's  crew." 

"  But  you  were  not  guilty  ?  " 

More  emphatically  than  Jack  had  yet  spoken  upon  the  aflair, 
he  spoke  now  :  and  his  truthful,  candid  eyes  went  straight  into 
those  of  his  questioner. 

''I  was  not.     Before  Heaven,  I  say  it." 

Charles  Freeman  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  liked  Jack,  and 
the  matter  had  somewhat  troubled  liim. 

"Then,  Captain  Tanerton— I  fully  believe  you— why  not 
reconsider  your  determination,  and  remahi  on  active  service  ? 
The  Shamrock  is  going  to  Madras  ;  sails  in  a  day  or  two  ;  and 
you  shall  have  her.  She'll  be  home  again  before  the  Rose  of 
Delhi.  For  your  own  sake  I  think  you  should  do  this— to  still 
rancorous  tongues." 
.  Jack  sighed.     "I  can't  feel  free  to  go,"  he  said.     "This  sus- 
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picion  hfts  troubled  mo  moro  tluui  you  ciiii  iiiuigiiiu.  1  muHt  got 
some  cmployniLiit  on  sliorc. " 

"  \\>u  sliould  bL.ukI  ui)  before  the  world  und  assert  your 
innoceiico  in  this  siiiuo  emphatic  manner,"  returned  the  owner. 
"  Why  have  you  not  done  it?  " 

Jack's  vt)icc  took  a  tone  of  evasion  at  once.  "  1  have  not 
cared  to  do  it." 

Charles  Freeman  looked  at  him.  A  sudden  thought  Hashed 
into  his  mind. 

"  Are  you  screening  some  one,  Cai)tain  Tanerton  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ? "  rejoined  Jack.  But  the 
deep  and  sudden  Hush  that  rose  with  the  words,  gave  fresh  food 
for  speculation  to  Mr.  Freeman.      He  dropped  his  voice. 

"Surely  it  was  not  Sir  Dace  Fontaine  who  — who  killed  him? 
The  uncle  and  nephew  were  not  on  good  terms." 

Jack's  face  and  voice  brightened  again— he  could  answer  this 
with  his  whole  heart.  "No,  no,"  he  impressively  said,  "  it  was 
not  Sir  Dace  Fontaine.     You  may  at  least  rely  upon  that." 

When  I  at  length  got  back  to  Crabb,  the  Fontaines  were  there. 
After  the  imiuest,  they  had  gone  again  to  Brighton.  Poor 
Yerena  looked  like  a  ghost,  I  tliought,  when  I  siiw  her  on  the 
Sunday  in  their  i)ew  at  church. 

"It  has  been  a  dreadful  thing,"  I  .said  to  her,  as  we  walked  i-n 
together  after  service  ;   "  but  1  am  sorry  to  see  you  look  so  ill." 

"A  dreadful  thing  !— ay,  it  has,  Johnny  Ludlow,"  was  her 
answer,  spoken  in  a  wail.      "  I  expect  it  will  kill  some  of  us." 

Sir  Dace  looked  ill  too.  His  furtive  eyes  had  glanced  hither 
and  thither  during  the  service,  like  a  man  who  has  a  scare  upon 
him  ;  but  they  seemed  ever  to  come  back  to  Verena. 

Not  another  word  was  said  by  either  of  us  until  we  were  near 
the  barn.     Then  Verena  spoke. 

"  Where  is  John  Tanerton  ?  " 

"In  Liverpool,  I  hear." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  " 

Her  tone  was  as  ])iteous  as  her  words,  as  her  looks.  All  the 
bloom  had  gone  from  her  pretty  face  ;  its  lips  were  white,  dry, 
and  trembling.  In  Coralie  there  was  no  change  ;  her  smiles 
were  pleasiint  as  ever,  her  manners  !ia  ea.sy.  The  c^damity  had 
evidently  passed  liglrtly  over  her  ;  a.s  I  expect  most  things  in 
life  did  p.'iss. 
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Saying  good-morning  at  the  turning,  Sir  Dace  and  Verena 
branched  oft'  to  Maythorn  Bank.  Coralie  lingered  yet,  talking 
with  Mr.  Todhetley. 

"My  dear,  how  ill  your  father  is  looking  !"  exclaimed  the 
Squire. 

"  He  does  look  ill,"  answered  Coralie.  "  He  has  never  been 
quite  the  same  since  that  night  in  London.  He  said  one  day 
that  he  could  not  get  the  sight  of  Pym  out  of  his  mind — as  he 
saw  him  lying  on  the  floor  in  Ship  Street." 

"It  must  liave  been  a  sad  sight." 

"Papa  is  also,  I  think,  anxious  about  Verena,"  added  Coralie. 
' '  She  has  taken  the  matter  to  heart  in  qnite  an  unnecessary 
manner  ;  just,  I'm  sure,  as  if  she  intended  to  die  over  it.  That 
must  vex  papa  :  I  see  him  glancing  at  her  every  minute  in  the 
day.  Oh,  I  assure  you  I  am  the  only  cheerful  one  of  the  family 
now,"  concluded  Coralie,  lightly,  as  she  ran  away  to  catch  the 
others. 

That  was  the  last  we  saAV  of  them  that  year.  On  the  morrow 
we  left  for  Dyke  Manor. 

In  the  course  of  the  autunm  John  Tanerton  ran  up  to  Timber- 
dale  from  Liverpool.  It  had  come  to  his  knowledge  that  the 
Ash  Farm,  belonging  to  Robert  Ashton,  was  to  let — Grace  had 
chanced  to  mention  it  incidentally  when  writing  to  Alice — and 
poor  Jack  thought  if  he  could  only  take  it  his  fortune  was  made. 
He  was  an  excellent,  practical  farmer,  and  knew  he  could  make 
it  answer.  But  it  would  take  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  to 
stock  the  Ash  Farm,  and  Jack  had  not  as  many  available 
shillings.     He  asked  his  brother  to  lend  him  the  money. 

"I  always  knew  you  were  deficient  in  common  sense,"  was 
the  Rector's  sarcastic  re  joiner  to  the  request.  "Three  thousand 
pounds  !     What  next  1  " 

"  It  would  be  quite  safe,  Herbert :  you  know  how  energetic  I 
am.     And  I  will  pay  you  good  interest." 

"No  doubt  you  will — when  I  lend  it  you.  You  have  a 
cheek  !  " 

"But " 

"That  will  do;  don't  waste  breath,"  interrupted  Herbert, 
cutting  him  short.  And  he  positively  refused  the  request- 
refused  to  listen  to  another  word. 

Strolling  past  Maythorn  Bank  that  same  afternoon,  very  much 
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down  in  looks  and  Rj)irit.s,  Jack  snw  Sir  Dnco  Fontaine.  Ho 
was  loaning  over  liis  littlo  tjato,  looking  just  as  niiseralile  aH 
Jack.  For  Sir  Daou  to  look  out  of  sorts  was  nutliing  unusual  ; 
for  Jack  it  was.  Sir  Dace  asked  what  was  amiss  :  and  Jack — 
candid,  freo-si)okcn,  open-natured  Jack — ttild  of  his  disappoint- 
ment in  regard  tr)  the  Ash  Farm  :  his  brother  not  feeling  inclined 
to  advance  hini  the  neccs.sary  money  to  take  it— rthree  thousand 
pounds. 

"  I  wonder  you  do  not  return  to  the  sea,  Captaiji  Tanerton," 
cried  Sir  Daco, 

"I  do  not  care  to  return  to  it,"  was  Jack's  answer. 

"Why?" 

"I  shall  never  go  to  sea  again.  Sir  Dace,"  he  said  in  Ids 
cjuidour. 

"  Never  go  to  sea  again  I  " 

"  No.  At  any  rate,  not  until  I  am  cleared.  'NVliile  this  dark 
cloud  of  suspicion  lies  u|ion  me  I  am  not  fit  tn  take  the  conniiaml 
of  others.  Some  windy  night  insul)ordinate  men  might  throw 
the  charge  in  my  teeth." 

"You  are  wrong,"  said  Sir  Dace,  his  countenance  taking  an 
nn<'ry  turn.  "  You  know,  I  prosmue,  your  own  imiocence— and 
you  should  act  as  if  you  knew  it." 

He  turned  hack  up  the  path  without  another  word,  entered 
his  hoyse,  and  shut  the  door.  Jack  walked  slowly  on.  Pre- 
sently ho  heard  footsteps  behind  him,  looked  round,  and  s,iw 
Verena  Fontaine.  They  had  not  met  since  the  time  of  J'ym's 
death,  and  Jack  thought  he  had  never  seen  such  a  change  in  any 
one.  Her  bright  colour  was  gone,  her  cheeks  were  wasted — a 
kind  of  dumb  despair  sat  in  her  once  laughing  blue  eyes.  All 
Jack's  pity — and  he  had  his  share  of  it— went  out  to  her. 

"I  heard  a  little  of  what  you  said  to  iiai)a  at  the  garden-gate, 
Captain  Tanerton— not  much  of  it.  I  was  in  the  arbour.  11 'A//  is  it 
that  you  will  not  yet  go  to  sea  again  ?    "NVhat  is  it  you  wait  for  i " 

"I  am  waiting  until  I  can  stand  clear  in  the  eyes  of  men," 
answered  Jack,  candid  as  usual,  but  somewhat  agitated,  as  if  the 
topic  were  a  sore  one.  "  No  man  with  a  suspicion  att^iching  to 
him  should  presume  to  hold  authority  f.ver  other  men." 

"I  understand  you,"  murmured  Verena.  "If  you  stood  as 
free  from  suspicion  with  all  the  world  as  you  are  in  jny  heart, 
,.i„(l_and  "— she  paused  from  emotion  — "and  I  think  in  my 
father's  also,  you  would  have  no  cause  to  hesitate." 
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Jack  took  a  questioning  glance  at  her  ;  at  the  sad,  eager  eyes 
that  were  lifted  beseechingly  to  his.  "It  is  kind  of  you  to  say 
so  much,"  he  answered.  "It  struck  me  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence  that  yon  could  not,  did  not,  believe  me  guilty." 

Verena  shivered.  As  if  his  steady  gaze  were  too  much  for 
her,  she  turned  her  own  aside  towards  the  blue  sky. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said  faintly,  putting  out  her  hand.  "  I  only 
wanted  to  say  this— to  let  you  know  that  I  believe  in  your 
innocence." 

' '  Thank  you, "  said  Jack,  meetmg  her  hand.  "  It  is  gratifying 
to  hear  that  you  do  me  justice." 

He  walked  quietly  away.  She  stood  still  to  watch  him.  And 
of  all  the  distressed,  sad,  aching  countenances  ever  seen  in  this 
world,  few  could  have  matched  that  of  Miss  Yerena  Fontaine. 

V. 

Spring  sunshine,  bright  and  warm  to-day,  lay  on  Timberdale. 
Herbert  Tanerton,  looking  sick  and  ill,  sat  on  a  bench  on  the 
front  lawn,  holding  an  argument  with  his  wife,  shielded  from 
outside  gazers  by  the  clump  of  laurel-trees.  We  used  to  say  the 
Rector's  illnesses  were  all  fancy  and  temper  ;  but  it  seemed  to 
be  rather  more  than  that  now.  Worse  tempered  he  was  than 
ever  ;  Jack's  misfortunes  and  Jack's  conduct  annoyed  him. 
Durino-  the  past  winter  Jack  had  taken  some  employment  at  the 
Liverpool  Docks,  in  connection  with  the  Messrs.  Freeman's 
ships.  Goodness  knew  of  what  description  it  was,  Herbert 
would  say,  turning  up  his  nose. 

A  day  or  two  ago  Jack  made  his  appearance  again  at  the 
Rectory  ;  had  swooped  down  upon  it  without  warning  or  cere- 
mony, just  as  he  had  in  the  autumn.  Herbert  did  not  approve 
of  that.  He  approved  still  less  of  the  object  which  had  brought 
Jack  at  all.  Jack  was  tired  of  the  Liverpool  Docks  ;  the  work 
he  had  to  do  was  not  congenial  to  him  ;  and  he  had  now  come 
to  Timberdale  to  ask  Robert  Ashton  to  make  him  his  bailiff. 
Not  being  able  to  take  a  farm  on  his  own  account,  Jack  thought 
the  next  best  thing  would  be  to  take  the  management  of  one. 
Robert  Asliton  would  be  parting  with  his  bailiff  at  Midsummer, 
and  Jack  would  like  to  drop  into  the  post.  Anything  much  less 
congenial  to  the  Rector's  notions.  Jack  could  hardly  have  pitched 
upon. 
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"  I  can  SCO  what  it  is — Jack  is  going  to  be  a  tlioni  in  my  Bido 
for  ever,"  the  Kcetor  was  rcniaikiii^  to  Iuh  wife,  who  hjiI  near 
him,  cluini^  some  ustful  work.  "  Ho  never  had  any  idea  of  ihe 
fitness  of  things.     A  bailill',  now  !— u  servant  !  " 

"I  wisli  you  would  let  him  Uikc  a  farm,  Herbert — lend  hiuj 
the  money  to  stock  one." 

"  1  know  you  do  ;  you  liavo  said  so  before." 

Grace  sighed.  But  when  she  had  it  on  her  conscience  to  say 
a  thinj^  she  said  it. 

"Herbert,  you  know— you  know  I  have  never  thought  it  fair 
that  we  should  enjoy  all  the  income  we  do  ;  and " 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'fair'T'  interrupted  Herbert.  "  I 
onlj-  enjoy  my  own." 

"Legally  it  is  j'ours.  liightly,  a  large  jxirtion  of  it  ought  to 
be  Jack's.  It  does  not  do  us  any  good,  Herbert,  this  sujier- 
fluous  income  ;  you  only  put  it  by.  It  does  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  add  to  our  enjoyment  of  life." 

"  Do  be  quiet,  Grace— unless  you  can  Uilk  sense.  .lack  will 
get  no  money  from  me.  He  ought  to  be  at  sea.  What  right 
had  he  to  give  it  up?  The  Rose  of  Dvliti  is  expected  back  now  : 
let  him  take  her  again." 

"  Vou  know  why  he  Avill  not,  Herbert.  And  he  must  do 
something  for  a  living.  I  wish  you  would  not  object  to  his 
engaging  himself  to  Robert  Ashton.     If " 

"Why  don't  you  wish  anything  else  that's  lowering  and 
desTradinof  ?  You  are  as  devoid  of  connnon  sense  as  he  1  " 
retorted  the  parson,  walking  away  in  a  fume. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  we  got  back  to  Crabb  Cot  ;  to 
stop  at  it  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  as  fate  and  the  painters 
at  Dyke  Manor  would  allow.  Jack  urging  Robert  Ashton  to 
promise  him  tlie  baililFs  post — vacant  the  next  Midsununcr  ; 
Herbert  strenuously  objecting  to  it  ;  and  Robert  Asliton  in  a 
state  of  dilennna  between  the  two.  He  would  have  liked  well 
enough  to  engage  John  Tanerton  ;  but  he  did  not  like  to  defy 
the  Rector.  When  the  Squire  heard  this  later,  his  opini<iu 
vacillated,  according  to  custom  :  now  haniu'^  to  Herbert's 
side,  now  to  Jack's.  And  the  Fontaines,  we  found,  were  in  all 
the  bustle  of  house-moving.  Their  own  house,  Oxlip  (Jninge, 
being  at  length  ready  for  them,  they  were  quitting  Maythom 
Bank. 

"  (.Joodness  bless  nie  !  "  cried  the  Squire,  coming  in  at  dusk 
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from  a  stroll  lie  had  taken  the  evening  of  our  arrival.     "I  never 
got  such  a  turn  in  my  life. " 

"What  has  given  it  you,  sir  ?  " 

"What  has  given  it  me,  Johnny?  why.  Sir  Dace  Fontaine. 
I  never  saw  any  man  so  changed,"  he  went  on,  rubbing  up  his 
hair.     "  He  looks  like  a  ghost,  more  than  a  man. " 

"Is  he  ill?" 

"  He  must  bo  ill.  Sauntering  down  that  narrow  lane  by  ]\Iay- 
thorn  Bank,  I  came  upon  a  tall  something  mooning  along  like  a 
walking  shadow.  I  might  have  taken  it  for  a  shadow,  but  that 
it  lifted  its  bent  head,  and  threw  its  staring  eyes  straight  into 
mine^and  I  protest  that  a  shadowy  sensation  crept  over  myself 
when  I  recognized  it  for  Fontaine.  .  You  never  saw  a  face  so 
gloomy  and  wan.     How  long  is  it  since  we  saw  him,  Johnny  ?  " 

"About  nine  months,  I  think,  sir." 

"  The  man  must  be  suffering  from  a  wasting  complaint,  or  else 
he  has  some  secret  care  that's  fretting  him  to  fiddle-strings. 
Mark  my  words,  all  of  you,  it  is  one  or  the  other." 

"Dear  me  !  "  put  in  Mrs.  Todhetley,  full  of  pity.  "  I  always 
thought  him  a  gloomy  man.  Did  you  ask  him  whether  he 
was  ill  ?  " 

"Not  I,"  said  the  pater  :  "he  gave  me  no  opportunity.  Had 
I  been  a  sherifTs-officer  Avith  a  writ  in  my  hand  he  could  hardly 
have  turned  off  shorter.  They  had  moved  into  the  other  house 
that  day,  he  muttered,  and  he  must  lock  up  Maythorn  Bank 
and  be  after  them." 

This  account  of  Sir  Dace  was  in  a  measure  cleared  up  the  next 
morniu"''.  Who  should  come  in  after  breakfast  but  the  surgeon. 
Cole.  Talking  of  this  and  that.  Sir  Dace  Fontaine's  name 
came  up. 

"  I  am  on  my  way  now  to  Sir  Dace  ;  to  the  new  place,"  cried 
Cole.  "They  went  into  it  yesterday.  Might  have  gone  in  a 
month  ago,  but  Sir  Dace  made  no  move  to  do  it.  He  seems  to 
have  no  heart  left  to  do  anything  ;  neitlier  heart  nor  energy." 

"  I  knew  he  was  ill,"  cried  the  Squire.  "  No  mistaking  that. 
And  now.  Cole,  what  is  it  that's  the  matter  with  him?" 

"He  shows  symptoms  of  a  very  serious  inward  complaint," 
gravely  answered  Cole.  ' '  A  complaint  that,  if  it  really  does  set 
in,  must  prove  fatal.  AVe  have  some  hopes  yet  that  we  shall 
ward  it  off.  Sir  Dace  does  not  think  we  shall,  and  is  in  a  rare 
fright  about  himself. " 
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"A  friglit,  is  he  !     Tlmfs  it,  tlion." 

"Never  saw  any  man  in  such  ii  frii^'Iit  before, "  wmt  f>ii  Cole. 
"Says  he's  goiny  to  die— and  he  does  not  want  to  die." 

"I  said  last  rugiit  tho  man  was  like  a  walking  sliuduw.  And 
there's  a  kind  of  scare  in  his  face." 

Cole  nodded.  "Two  or  three  weeks  ago  I  got  a  note-  from 
him,  asking  mo  to  call.  I  found  him  sometiiing  like  a  Klia<low, 
as  you  observe,  Scjuire.  The  cold  weather  had  kept  him  indo<n-8, 
and  I  hail  not  chanced  to  see  him  f(>r  some  weeks.  ^Vhcn  Sir 
Dace  tolil  nie  his  symptoms,  1  suppose  1  looked  grave.  Combined 
with  his  wasted  appearance,  they  unpleasantly  impressed  me, 
and  he  took  alarm.  'The  truth,'  lit!  said,  in  his  arbitrary  way  : 
'tell  me  the  truth  ;  only  that.  Conceal  nuthing.'  Well,  when 
a  patient  adjures  me  in  a  s(jlemn  manner  to  tell  the  truth,  1 
deem  it  my  duty  to  do  so,"  added  Cole,  looking  up. 

"(!o  on,  Cole,"  cried  the  Squire,  nodding  approval. 

"I  told  him  the  truth,  softening  it  in  a  degree— that  I  did  not 
altogether  like  some  of  the  symptoms,  but  that  I  hoped,  with 
skill  and  care,  to  get  him  round  again.  The  same  day  he  sent 
for  Darbyshire  of  Timberdale,  saying  we  must  attend  him 
conjointly,  for  two  heads  were  better  than  one.  Two  days  later 
he  sent  for  somebody  else — no  other  than  Mr.  Hen  Rymer. " 

We  all  screamed  out  in  surprise.     "  Ben  Rymer  ! ' 

"Ay,"  Siiid  Cole,  "Ben  Rymer.  Ben  has  got  through  and  is 
H  surgeim  now,  like  the  rest  of  us.  And,  upon  my  word,  I 
believe  the  fellow  has  his  profession  thoroughly  in  hand.  He 
will  make  a  name  in  the  world,  the  chances  for  it  being  aflbrded 
him,  unless  T  am  mi.st.iken." 

Something  like  moisture  stood  in  the  Squire's  good  old  eyes. 
"If  his  father,  poor  Rymer,  had  but  lived  to  sec  it  I  "  he  softly 
said.     "Anxiety,  touching  Ben,  killed  him." 

"So  we  three  doctors  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Sir  Dace  rcgul.irly 
everyday;  sometimes  together,  sometimes  apart,"  added  Cole. 
"And,  of  the  three  of  us,  I  believe  tho  patient  likes  young 
Rymer  best — h.-vs  most  confidence  in  him." 

"  Shall  you  cure  him  ?  " 

"Well,  we  do  not  yet  give  up  hoi)e.  If  the  disease  docs  sot 
in,  it  will " 

"What?" 

"Run  its  course  quickly." 

"  An  in-stant  yet,  Cole,"  cried  the  Squire,  stopping  tho  surgeon 
Johnny  Ludlow.— IV.  18 
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as  he  was  turning  awaj'.  "You  have  told  us  nothing.  How 
cloos  the  parish  get  on  ? — and  the  people  ?  How  is  Letsoni  ? — 
and  Crabb  generally  ?  Tanerton  — how  is  he  ? — and  Timberdale  1 
Coming  here  fresh,  we  are  thirsting  for  news." 

Cole  laughed.  He  knew  the  pater  liked  gossip  as  much  as  any 
old  woman  :  and  the  reader  must  understand  that,  as  yet,  we 
hud  not  heard  any,  having  reached  Crabb  Cot  late  the  previous 
afternoon. 

"There  is  no  particular  news,  Squire,"  said  he.  "Letsom  is 
well ;  so  is  Crabb.  Herbert  Tanerton's  not  well.  He  is  in  a 
crusty  way  over  Jack." 

"He  is  always  in  a  way  over  something.     Where  is  Jack  ?  " 

"Jack's  here,  at  the  Rectory;  just  come  to  it.  Robert 
Ashton's  baililF  is  about  to  take  a  farm  on  his  own  account, 
and  Jack  came  rushing  over  from  Liverpool  to  apply  for  the 
post." 

Tod,  who  had  been  too  much  occupied  with  his  fishing-flies  to 
take  much  heed  before,  set  up  a  shrill  whistle  at  this.  "How 
will  the  parson  like  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  parson  does  not  like  it  at  all.  Whether  he  will  succeed 
in  preventing  it,  is  another  matter,"  concluded  Cole.  And, 
with  that,  he  made  his  escape. 

Close  upon  the  surgeon's  departure.  Colonel  Letsom  came  in  ; 
lie  had  heard  of  our  arrival.  It  was  a  pity,  he  said,  the  two 
brothers  should  be  at  variance.  Jack  wanted  the  post— he  must 
make  a  living  somehow  ;  and  the  Rector  was  in  a  way  over  it ; 
not  quite  mad,  but  next  door  to  it ;  Ashton  of  course  not  knowing 
what  to  do  between  them.  From  that  subject,  he  began  to  speak 
of  the  Fontaines. 

A  West  Indian  planter,  one  George  Bazalgette,  had  been  over 
on  a  visit,  he  said,  and  had  spent  Christmas  at  Maythorn  Bank  ; 
his  object  being  to  induce  Yerena  to  accept  him  as  her  husband. 
Verena  would  not  listen  to  him,  and  he  wasted  his  eloquence  in 
vain.  She  made  no  hesitation  in  vowing  to  him  that  her  affections 
were  buried  in  the  grave  of  Edward  Pym. 

"Fontaine  told  me  confidentially  in  London  that  he  intended 
she  slunild  have  Bazalgette,"  remarked  the  Squire.  "It  was  the 
evening  we  went  looking  for  her  at  that  wax- work  place." 

"Ay;  but  Fontaine  is  changed,"  returned  the  colonel:  "all 
his  old  domineering  ways  are  gone  out  of  him.  When  Bazalgette 
was  over  here,  he  did  not  attemjifc  even  to  persuade  her;  she 
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must  tiiko  lior  own  courso,  lie  said.  So  pour  Ua/Jil;.{(j(to  wciit 
back  as  lie  cjuuu— wifuluss.     It  wus  a  pity." 

"Wliy  r' 

"liocjiusu  this  (Jcorgo  l{ax.al','ottc  was  a  niru  kUow,  rcpliud 
Colonel  Lt'tsoin.  "An  open-licartud,  line-looking,  gcntroii.s 
man.  and  dt'speratuly  in  lovo  witli  liur.  Miss  Verena  will  not 
readily  find  his  compfer  in  a  sininnwr  day's  march." 

"As  old  ;ia  Adam,  I  suppose,  colonel,  "  interjected  Jod. 

"Yes— if  you  choose  to  put  Adam's  age  down  at  three  or  four 
and  thirty,"  laughed  the  colonel,  as  he  took  his  leave. 

To  wait  many  hours,  once  she  was  at  Crabli,  without  laying  in 
a  stock  of  those  delectable  "family  pills,"  invented  l)y  the  late 
Thomas  Rymer,  would  have  been  riuite  beyond  the  i)hilt.sophy 
of  Mi-s.  Todhetley.  That  lirst  moniing,  not  ten  minutes  after 
Colonel  Letsoni  left  us,  t;iknig  the  S(|uire  with  liim,  she  despatched 
me  to  Timberdale  for  a  big  box  of  them.  'J\mI  would  not  come  : 
Sikid  he  had  his  Hies  to  see  to. 

Dashing  through  the  Iliivine  and  out  on  the  field  beyond  it, 
I  came  ujHin  Jack  Tanerton.  Good  old  Jack  !  The  Scpiiro 
had  said  Sir  Dace  was  changed  :  1  taiw  that  Jack  was.  He 
looked  taller  and  thinner,  and  the  once  beaming  face  had  care 

UJHJIl  it. 

"  Where  are  you  bi>und  for.  Jack  ?  " 

"Not  for  any  place  in  particular.     Just  sauntering  about." 

"Walk  my  way,  then.     I  am  going  to  Rymer's." 

"It  is  such  nonsense,"  cried  Jack,  speaking  of  his  brother, 
after  we  had  plunged  a  bit  intcj  allairs.  "Calling  it  derogatory, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  !  I  could  be  just  as  much  of  a  gentleman 
as  Ashton's  bailitt'  as  I  am  now.  Everybody  knows  me.  He 
gives  a  good  salary,  and  there's  a  jjretty  house  ;  and  I  have  also 
my  own  small  income.  Alice  and  I  and  the  little  ones  should 
be  as  hapi)y  as  the  day's  long  If  I  give  in  to  Herbert  and  don't 
take  it,  I  don't  see  what  I  am  to  turn  to." 

"But,  Jack,  why  do  you  give  up  the  sea?"  I  asked.  And 
Jack  told  me  what  he  h;i^l  told  others  ;  he  should  ncvcr  take 
command  again  until  he  was  a  free  man. 

"Don't  you  tliink  you  are  letting  that  jmst  matter  hold  too 
grcjit  an  influence  over  you  V  I  presently  s;iid.  "  You  must  bo 
conscious  of  your  own  innocence  —and  yet.  you  bcuui  a«  twid  ami 
Bulxlued  as  though  you  were  guilty  I  " 

"  I  am  Hidnlued  because  other  {x.'ople  think  me  guilty  !  "  ha 
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answered.  ' '  Changed  ?  I  am.  It  is  that  which  has  changed 
me  ;  not  the  calamity  itself." 

"Jack,  were  I  you,  I  should  stand  up  in  the  face  and  eyes  of 
all  the  world,  and  say  to  them,  '  Before  God,  I  did  not  kill  Pym.' 
People  would  believe  you  then.     But  you  don't  do  it." 

"I  have  my  reasons  for  not  doing  it,  Johnny  Ludlow.  God 
knows  what  they  are  ;  He  knows  all  tilings.  I  dare  say  I  may 
be  set  right  with  the  world  in  time  :  though  I  don't  see  how  it  is 
to  be  done." 

A  smart  young  man,  a  new  assistant,  was  behind  the  counter 
at  Ben  Rymer's,  and  served  me  with  the  pills.  Coming  out, 
box  in  hand,  we  met  Ben  himself.  I  hardly  knew  him,  he  was 
so  spruce.  His  very  hair  and  whiskers  were  trimmed  down  to 
neatness  and  looked  of  a  more  reasonable  colour  ;  his  red-brown 
beard  was  certainly  handsome,  and  his  clothes  were  well  cut. 

"Why,  he  has  grown  into  a  dandy,  Jack,"  I  said,  after  we 
had  stood  a  minute  or  two,  talking  with  the  surgeon. 

"Yes,"  said  Jack,  "he  is  going  in  for  the  propiieties  of  life 
now.     Ben  may  make  a  gentleman  yet — and  a  good  man  to  boot." 

That  same  afternoon,  it  chanced  that  the  Squire  met  Ben 
Rymer.  Striding  along  in  his  powerful  fashion,  Ben  came  full 
tilt  round  the  sharp  corner  that  makes  the  turning  to  the  Islip 
Road,  and  nearly  ran  over  the  pater.  Ben  had  been  to  Oxlip 
Grange. 

"So,  sir,"  cried  the  pater,  stopping  him,  "I  hear  you  are  in 
practice  now,  and  intend  to  become  a  respectable  man.  Ifs 
time  you  did. " 

"Ay,  at  last,"  replied  Ben  good-humouredly.  "It  is  a  long 
lane,  Squii-e,  that  has  no  tui'ning." 

"Don't  you  lapse  back  again,  Mr.  Ben." 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,  sir.     I  hope  I  shall  not." 

"  It  was  anxiety  on  your  score,  you  know,  that  troubled  your 
good  father's  mind  in  dying." 

"If  it  did  not  bring  his  death  on,''  readily  conceded  Ben,  his 
light  tone  changing.     "  I  know  it  all.  Squire — and  have  felt  it." 

"Look  here,"  ci-ied  the  Squire,  catching  at  Ben's  button-hole, 
which  had  a  lovely  lily-of-the-valley  in  it,  "there  was  nothing 
on  earth  your  poor  patient  father  prayed  for  so  earnestly  as  for 
your  welfare  ;  that  you  might  be  saved  for  time  and  eternity. 
Now  T  don't  believe  such  prayers  are  ever  lost.  So  j'ou  will  be 
helped  on  vour  way  if  you  bear  steadfastly  onwards." 
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Giving  tho  young  man's  liand  a  wring,  tho  Squiro  tunit-d  off 
on  his  way.     In  lialf  a-niinutc  he  was  back  again. 

"Hey,  Mr.  Ik-njainiu ?— here.  How  is  Sir  Daco  Fontaine? 
I  suppose  you  have  ju.st  loft  him  ?  " 

So  Ben  had  to  como  back  at  the  call.  To  tho  pater's  suq^riso 
he  saw  lii.s  eyes  were  moist. 

"He  is  worse,  sir,  to-day  ;  palpably  worse." 

"  Will  he  get  over  it  ?  " 

Ben  gave  his  head  an  emphatic  shako,  which  Bomeliow  belied 
his  words:  "Colo  and  Darbyshire  think  there  is  hope  yet, 
Stjuire.  " 

"And  you  do  not ;  that's  evident.     Well,  good-day." 

The  next  move  in  this  veritable  drama  was  tho  appearance  of 
Alice  Tauerton  and  her  six-months-old  baby  at  Timlierdale. 
Looking  upon  the  Rectory  as  almost  her  home — it  had  been 
Jack's  for  many  years  of  his  life — Alice  came  to  it  without  tho 
ceremony  of  invitation  :  the  object  of  her  coming  now  being  to 
strive  to  induce  Herbert  to  let  her  husband  cnyaye  himself  to 
Robert  Ashton.  And  this  visit  of  Alice's  was  destined  to  bring 
about  a  most  extraordinaiy  event. 

One  Wednesday  evening  when  Jack  and  his  wife  were  dining 
with  us— and  that  troublesome  babj%  which  Alice  could  not,  as 
it  seemed,  stir  abroad  without,  was  in  the  nursery  squealing — 
Alice  chanced  to  say  that  she  had  to  go  to  Islip  the  following 
day,  her  mother  having  charged  her  to  sec  John  Paul  the  lawyer, 
concerning  a  little  propcrtj-  that  she.  Aunt  Dean,  held  in  Crabb. 
It  would  be  a  tremendously  long  walk  for  Alice  from  Timberdalo, 
especially  as  she  was  not  looking  strong,  and  Mrs.  Todhctley 
proposed  that  I  should  drive  her  over  in  the  pony-carriage  : 
which  Alice  jumped  at. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  which  was  warm  and  bright, 
I  took  the  pony-carriage  to  the  Rectoiy,  i)icked  up  Alice,  and 
then  drove  back  towards  Islip.  As  we  passed  Oxlip  Orange, 
which  lay  in  our  way.  Sir  Dace  Fontaine  w;vs  outside  in  tho  road, 
slowl}'  pacing  the  side-path.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  man 
look  so  ill :  so  down  and  gloomy.  He  raised  his  eyes,  as  we  camo 
up,  to  give  me  a  nod.  I  was  nodding  back  again,  when  Alice 
screamed  out  and  startled  me.  She  stiirted  the  pony  too,  which 
si)rang  on  at  a  tangent. 

"Johnny  I  Johnny  Ludlow'."'  slie   gasped,  her   face  whiter 
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thfin  death  ami  her  lips  trembling  like  an  aR})en  leaf,  "did  you 
see  that  man  ?     Did  you  see  him  I  " 

"  Yes.     I  was  nodding  to  him.     What  is  the  matter?" 

"  It  was  the  man  I  saw  in  my  dream  :  the  man  who  had  com- 
mitted the  murder  in  it." 

I  stared  at  her,  wondering  whether  she  had  lost  her  wits. 

"Do  you  remember  the  description  I  gave  of  that  man  ?  "  she 
continued,  in  excitement.  "  J  do.  I  wrote  it  down  at  the  time, 
and  Mr.  Todhetley  holds  it,  sealed  up.  Every  word,  every  par- 
ticular is  in  my  memory  now,  as  I  saw  him  in  my  dream.  '  A 
tall,  evil-looking,  dark  man  in  a  long  brown  coat,  who  walked 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.'  I  tell  you,  Johnny  Ludlow, 
that  is  the  man.'" 

Her  vehemence  infected  me.  I  looked  round  after  Sir  Dace. 
He  was  turning  this  way  now.  Certainly  the  description  seemed 
like  enough.  His  countenance  just  now  did  look  an  evil  one  ; 
and  lie  was  tall  and  he  was  dark,  and  he  wore  a  long  brown  coat 
this  morning,  nearly  reaching  to  his  heels,  and  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  ground  as  he  walked. 

"But  what  if  his  looks  do  tally  witli  the  man  you  saw  in  your 
dream,  Alice  ?     What  of  it  I  " 

"  What  of  it  !  "  slie  echoed,  vehemently.  "  What  of  it !  Whj', 
don't  you  see,  Johnny  Ludlow  {  This  man  must  have  killed 
Edward  Pym." 

"Hush,  Alice  !    It  is  impossible.     This  is  Sir  Dace  Fontaine." 

"I  do  not  care  who  he  is,"  was  her  impulsive  retort.  "As 
surely  as  that  Heaven  is  above  us,  Edward  Pym  got  his  death  at 
the  hand  of  this  man.     My  dream  revealed  it  to  me." 

I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  stem  a  torrent  as  to  argue  with 
her  ;  so  I  drove  on  and  held  my  tongue.  Arrived  at  the  office 
of  Paul  and  Chandler,  I  follt>wing  her  in,  leaving  a  boy  with  the 
jiony  outside.  Alice  pounced  upon  old  Paul  with  the  assertion  : 
Sir  Dace  Fontaine  was  the  evil  and  guilty  man  she  had  seen  in 
her  dream.  Considering  that  Paul  was  a  sort  of  cousin  to  Sir 
Dace's  late  wife,  this  was  pretty  well.  Old  Paul  stared  at  her 
as  I  had  done.  Her  cheeks  were  hectic,  her  eyes  wildly  earnest. 
She  recalled  to  the  lav.yer's  niemoiy  the  dream  she  had  related 
to  him  ;  she  asserted  in  the  most  unqualified  manner  that  Dace 
Fontaine  was  guilty.  Tom  Chandler,  who  was  old  Paul's  partner 
and  had  married  his  daughter  Emma,  came  into  the  room  in  the 
xiiiddle  of  it,  and  took  his  share  of  staring. 
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"It  inu.st  l»e  invest  igiiteil, "  saitl  AHco  to  tliein.      "Will  you 

lllKllTtllku  it  >.    ' 

"  My  lU'.ir  youiii^  l;i<ly,  ono  CHiinot  act  uikhi  a  f.imy  — a  drcaui," 
cried  old  Paul  :  and  there  was  a  curious  sound  of  conipasHionato 
pity  in  his  voice,  which  betrayed  to  Alice  the  gratifying  fact  that 
he  was  regarding  her  as  a  nioiiouianiac. 

"  If  you  will  not  act,  others  will,'  she  concluded  at  last,  after 
exhausting  her  ai-gunients  in  vain.  And  she  came  away  with  mo 
in  resentment,  having  totally  forgotten  all  about  lu  r  mother's 
I)URinoss. 

To  L'ral)b  Cot  then— she  inmlil  go— to  take  counsel  with  the 
Squire.  He  told  her  to  her  face  she  was  worse  than  a  liuiatic  to 
suspect  Sir  Dace  ;  and  he  would  hardly  get  out  the  sealed  packet 
at  all.  It  was  opened  at  last,  and  the  dream,  as  written  down 
in  it  by  herself  at  tlie  time,  read. 

"John  Tanerton,  my  husband,  was  going  to  sea  in  command," 
it  began.  "He  came  to  me  the  morning  of  the  day  they  were 
to  sail,  looking  very  patient,  jiale  and  sorrowful  :  UKjre  so  than 
any  one,  I  think,  could  look  in  life.  He  and  I  seemed  to  have 
had  some  estrangement  the  previous  night  that  was  not  remem- 
bered by  either  of  us  now,  and  I,  for  one,  rei)ented  of  it.  Some- 
body was  murdered  (though  I  could  not  tell  how  this  had  been 
revealed  to  me),  some  man  ;  Jack  was  suspected  by  all  people, 
but  they  could  not  bring  it  home  to  him.  We  were  in  some 
strange  town  ;  strangers  in  it  ;  though  T,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  had 
been  in  it  once,  many  years  before.  All  this  while.  Jack  was 
standing  before  me  in  his  sadness  and  sorrow,  mutely  appealing 
to  me,  as  it  seemed,  to  clear  him.  Everybody  w;i8  talking  of  it 
and  glancing  at  us  askance,  eveiybody  slnnined  us,  and  we  were 
in  cruel  distres.s.  Suddenly  I  remembered  that  when  I  was  in 
the  town  before,  the  man  now  murdered  had  had  a  bitter  quarrel 
with  another  man,  a  gentleman  of  note  in  the  town  ;  and  a  con- 
viction came  over  me,  powerful  as  a  revelation,  that  it  was  ho 
who  had  now  conunitted  the  murder.  I  left  Jack,  and  tnld  this 
to  some  one  connected  with  the  ship,  its  owner,  I  tliink.  Ho 
laughed  at  the  words,  SJiying  that  the  gentleman  I  would  accuse 
was  of  high  a\ithority  in  the  town,  one  of  its  first  magnates. 
That  he  had  done  it,  however  high  he  might  be,  I  felt  jx-rfectly 
certJiin  ;  but  nobody  would  listen  to  me  ;  nobcnly  would  heed  .so 
improba])le  a  tale  :  and,  in  the  trouble  this  l)r<)Ught  me,  I  awoko. 
Such  trouble  !     Nothing  like  it  ci)uld  be  felt  in  real  life. 
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"  That  was  dream  the  first. 

"  I  lay  awake  for  some  little  time  thinking  of  it,  and  then 
went  to  sleep  again  :  and  this  was  dream  the  second. 

"The  dream  seemed  to  recommence  from  where  it  had  left 
off.  It  was  afternoon.  I  was  in  a  large  open  carriage,  going 
through  the  streets  of  the  town,  the  ship's  ovyner  (as  I  say  I 
think  he  was)  sitting  beside  me.  In  passing  over  a  bridge  we 
saw  two  gentlemen  Avalking  towards  us  arm-in-arm  on  the  foot- 
path, one  of  them  an  officer  in  a  dusky  old  red  uniform  and 
cocked  hat,  the  other  a  tall,  evil-looking  dark  man,  who  wore  a 
long  brown  coat  and  kept  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  Though  I 
had  never  seen  him  in  my  life  before,  I  knew  it  was  the  guilty 
man  ;  he  had  killed  the  other,  committed  the  crime  in  secret : 
but  ere  I  could  speak,  he  who  was  sitting  with  me  said,  '  There's 
the  gentleman  you  would  have  accused  this  morning.  He  stands 
before  everybody  else  in  the  town.  Fancy  j^our  accusing  him  of 
such  a  thing ! '  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  did  not  answer,  could 
not  answer  for  the  pain.  That  he  was  guilty  I  knew,  and  not 
Jack,  but  I  had  no  means  of  bringing  it  home  to  him.  He  and 
the  man  in  uniform  walked  on  in  their  secure  immunity,  and  I 
went  on  in  the  carriage  in  my  pain.     The  pain  awoke  me. 

' '  And  now  it  only  remains  for  me  to  declare  that  I  have  set 
down  this  singular  dream  truthfully,  word  for  word  ;  and  I  shall 
seal  it  up  and  keep  it.  It  may  be  of  use  if  any  trouble  falls 
upon  Jack,  as  the  dream  seems  to  foretell — and  of  some  trouble 
in  store  for  him  he  has  already  felt  the  shadow.  So  strangely 
vivid  a  dream,  and  the  intense  pain  it  brought  and  leaves  with 
me,  can  hardly  have  visited  me  for  nothing. — Alice  Takerton." 

That  was  all  the  paper  said.  The  Squire,  poring  through  his 
good  old  spectacles  over  it,  shook  his  head  as  Alice  pointed  out 
the  description  of  the  guilty  man,  how  exactly  it  tallied  with 
the  appearance  of  Sir  Dace  Fontaine  ;  but  he  only  repeated 
Paul  the  lawyer's  words,  "  One  cannot  act  upon  a  dream." 

"It  was  Sir  Dace  ;  it  was  Sir  Dace,"  reiterated  Alice,  clasping 
her  hands  piteously.  "  I  am  as  sure  of  it  as  that  I  hope  to  go  to 
heaven."     And  I  drove  her  home  in  the  belief. 

There  ensued  a  commotion.  Not  a  commotion  to  be  told  to 
the  parish,  but  a  private  one  amidst  ourselves.  I  never  saw  a 
woman  in  such  a  fever  of  excitement  as  Alice  Tanerton  was  in 
from  that  day,  or  any  one  take  up  a  matter  so  warmly. 

Captain  Tanerton  did  not  adopt  her  views.     He  shook  hia 
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head,  anil  said  Sir  Dace  it  rDithl  nut  liavo  Ix-en.  Sir  Dace  was  at 
Ills  liouso  ill  till'  Maiyk'lxme  Road  at  (lie  very  hour  tliu  calamity 
happened  oil'  Tuwer  Hill.  1  foliuwLil  suit,  l)earing  init  Jack's 
word.  Was  1  not  at  the  Marylebono  Road  that  evening  myself, 
playing  cliess  with  Coralie  ? — and  was  n(it  Sir  Dace  shut  up  in 
his  lilnary  all  the  time,  and  never  canu-  out  of  it  ? 

Alice  listened,  and  looked  puzzled  to  death.  Rut  she  held  to 
her  own  opinion.  And  when  a  fit  of  desperate  obstinacy  takes 
possession  of  a  woman  without  rhyme  or  reason,  yoii  cannot 
shake  it.  As  good  try  to  argue  with  the  whistling  wind.  She 
did  not  pretend  to  see  how  it  could  have  been,  .she  said,  but  Sir 
Dace  was  guilty.  And  she  haunted  Paul  and  Chandler's  ofHco 
at  Islip,  praying  them  to  take  the  matter  up. 

At  length,  to  ."^oothe  her,  and  perha])3  to  i)revent  her  cariying 
it  elsewhere,  they  promised  they  would.  And  of  c(»ur.se  they  had 
to  make  some  sliow  of  doing  it. 

One  evening  Tom  Chandler  came  to  Crabb  Cot  and  asked  to 
sec  me  alone.  "I  want  j-ou  to  tell  me  all  the  particulars  j-ou 
remember  of  that  fatal  night,"  he  began,  when  I  went  to  him  in 
the  Squire's  little  room.  ' '  I  have  taken  down  Captain  Taner- 
ton's  testinKmy,  and  1  must  have  youi's,  Johnny." 

"  Rut,  are  you  going  to  stir  in  it  ? " 

"We  must  do  something,  I  suppo.se.  Paul  thinks  so.  I  .-im 
going  to  London  to-morrow  on  other  matters,  and  shall  use  the 
oiijtortunity  to  make  an  inquiry  or  two.  It  is  rather  a  strange 
piece  of  business  altogether,"  added  Mr.  Chandler,  as  he  tocjk 
his  place  at  the  table  and  drew  the  inkstand  towards  him. 
"John  Tanerton  is  innocent.     I  feel  sure  of  that." 

"  How  strongly  IMrr.  Tanerton  has  taken  it  up  I  " 

"Pretty  well  for  that,"  answered  Tom  Chandler,  a  smile  on 
his  good-natured  face.  "She  told  us  yesterday  in  the  oflice  that 
it  must  be  the  consciousness  of  guilt  which  has  worried  Sir  Dace 
to  a  skeleton.     Now  then,  we'll  begin." 

He  dotted  down  my  answers  to  his  questions,  also  \diat  I 
voluntarily  added.  Then  ho  took  a  sheet  of  pajier  from  his 
pocket,  closely  written  upon,  and  compared  its  statements — they 
were  Tanerton'.s — with  mine.  Putting  his  linger  on  the  jiaper 
to  mark  a  place,  he  looked  at  mo. 

"Did  Sir  Dace  speak  of  Pym  or  of  Captain  Tanerton  that 
night,  when  j-ou  were  playing  chef's  with  INIiss  Fontaine  ?  " 

"  Sir  Dace  did  not  come  into  the  drawing-room.     He  had  Icfb 
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the  dinner-table  in  a  huff  to  shut  himself  up  iu  his  library,  Miss 
Fontaine  said  ;  and  he  stayed  in  it." 

"  Then  you  did  not  see  Sir  Dace  at  all  that  night  1 " 

"Oh  yes,  later — when  Capt^ain  Tanerton  and  young  Saxby 
came  up  to  tell  him  of  the  death.  We  then  all  went  down  to 
Ship  Street  together.     You  have  taken  that  down." 

"True,"  said  Chandler.  "  Well,  I  cannot  make  much  out  of 
it  as  it  stands,"  he  concluded,  folding  the  papers  and  putting 
them  in  his  pocket-book.  "  What  do  j'ou  say  is  the  number  of 
the  house  in  the  Marylebone  Road  ?  " 

I  told  him,  and  he  went  away,  Avishing  he  could  accept  my 
offer  of  staying  to  drink  tea  with  us. 

"Look  here.  Chandler,"  I  said  to  him  at  the  front-door: 
' '  why  don't  you  take  down  Sir  Dace  Fontaine's  evidence,  as  well 
as  mine  and  Tanerton's  ?  " 

"I  have  done  it,"  he  answered.  "I  was  with  Sir  Dace  to-day. 
Mrs.  Tanerton's  suspicions  are  of  course — absurd,"  he  added, 
making  a  pause,  as  if  at  a  loss  for  a  suitable  word  ,  "but  for  her 
peace  of  mind,  poor  lady,  we  would  like  to  pitch  upon  the  right 
individual  if  we  can.     And  as  yet  he  seems  to  be  a  myth." 

The  good  ship,  Rose  of  Delhi,  came  gaily  into  port,  and  took 
up  her  berth  in  St.  Katharine's  Docks  as  before  ;  for  she  had 
been  chartered  for  London.  Her  owners,  the  Freemans,  wrote 
at  once  from  Liverpool  to  Captain  Tanerton,  begging  him  to 
resume  command.     Jack  wrote  back,  and  declined. 

How  is  it  that  whispers  get  about !  Do  the  birds  in  the  air 
carry  them? — or  the  winds  of  heaven  ?  In  some  cases  it  seems 
impossible  that  anything  else  can  have  done  it.  Paul  and 
Chandler,  John  Tanerton  and  his  wife,  the  Squire  and  mj'self ; 
we  were  the  only  people  cognizant  of  the  new  suspicion  that 
Alice  was  striving  to  cast  on  Sir  Dace  ,  one  and  all  of  us  had 
kept  silent  lips  :  and  yet,  the  rumour  got  abroad.  Sir  Dace  Fon- 
taine was  accused  of  knowing  more  about  Pym's  death  than  he 
ought  to  know,  and  Tom  Chandler  was  in  London  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  it.  This  might  not  have  mattered  very  much 
for  ordinary  ears,  but  it  reached  those  of  Sir  Dace. 

Coralie  Fontaine  heard  it  from  Mary  Ann  Letsom.  In  Mary 
Ann's  indignation  at  the  report,  she  spoke  ic  out  to  Coralie  ;  and 
Coralie,  laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  the  thing,  repeated  it  to  Sir 
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Dace.  lIi)W  /if  recoivc'd  it,  «ir  what  ho  said  about  it,  did  not 
triuis|)iro. 

A  staj^iiant  kind  of  atmosphere  Rceiued  to  liany  over  us  just 
thvw,  like  th(.'  In  .•i\  v,  imnatural  enhii  tliat  jirecedes  tlie  Ktorin. 
Sir  JJacu  <j;ot  weaker  day  hy  day,  more  of  a  shadow  ;  Herl)ert 
Tauertoii  and  his  brother  were  still  at  variance,  so  far  as  .lack's 
future  was  concerned  ;  and  Mr.  Chandler  seemed  to  liavc  taken 
uji  his  abode  in  London  for  good. 

"  Doe.s  lie  nccrr  mean  to  come  back  ?  '  demamled  Alice  <»ne 
day  of  the  Siiuire  :  and  lier  lips  and  cheeks  were  red  with  fever 
as  she  asked  it.  The  truth  was,  that  some  cause  of  Paul  and 
Chandler's  then  on  at  Westminster  was  pndonging  itself  out — 
even  wlien  it  did  begin-   unconscionably. 

One  morning  I  met  l?en  llymer  as  he  was  leaving  Oxlip 
Gmnge.  Coralic  Fontaine  had  walked  with  him  to  the  gate, 
tdking  earnestly,  tlieir  two  heads  together.  I5en  shook  hands 
with  her  and  came  out,  looking  as  grave  as  a  judge. 

"  How  is  Sir  Dace  >.  "  1  a.sked  him.      "  ^letting  on  ? " 

"Getting  ofl',"  responded  Ben.  " For  that's  what  it  will  l)e 
now  ;  and  not  long  first,  unless  he  mends." 

"Is  he  worse  ?  " 

"He  is  nearly  as  bad  as  he  can  be,  to  be  alive.  And  yester- 
day, he  nuist  needs  go  careering  oil'  to  Islip  by  himself  to  transact 
some  business  with  Paid  the  lawyer  !  He  was  no  more  tit  ff>r  it 
than — than  this  is,''  concluded  Ben,  giving  a  flick  to  his  silk 
uml)rella  as  he  marched  ofl".  Ben  went  in  for  silk  umbrellas 
now  :  in  the  old  daj's  a  cotton  one  would  have  been  too  good  for 
him. 

"I  am  so  Sony  to  hear  Sir  Dace  is  no  better,"  I  said  to 
Coralie  Fontaine,  who  had  waited  at  the  gate  to  speak  to  me. 

Coralie  shook  her  head.  Some  deep  feeling  sat  in  her 
generally  passive  face  :  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes 

"Thank  j-ou,  Johnny  Ludlow.  It  is  very  sad.  I  feel  sure 
Mr.  Rymer  has  given  up  all  hope,  though  he  docs  not  say  so  to 
nie.  Verena  looks  nearly  as  ill  as  papa.  I  wi.=h  we  had  never 
come  to  I'^urope  !  " 

"  Sir  Dace  exerts  himself  too  greatly,  Mr.  Rymer  says." 

"Yes  ;  and  worries  himself  also.  As  if  his  afl'airs  needed  as 
r.iuch  as  a  thought ! — I  am  sure  they  must  lie  just  as  straight 
and  smooth  as  ycmdcr  green  plain.  He  had  to  .sec  I^Ir.  Paul 
yesterday  about  some  alteratitm  in  his  will,  and  went  to  Islip, 
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instead  of  sending  for  Paul  here.  I  thought  he  woukl  have  died 
when  he  got  home.  Papa  has  a  strange  restlessness  upon  him. 
Good-bye,  Jolinny.  I'd  ask  you  to  come  in  but  that  things  are 
all  so  miserable." 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  getting  towards  bedtime.  INIrs. 
Todhetley  had  gone  upstairs  with  the  face-ache,  Tod  was  over  at 
old  Coney's,  and  I  and  the  Squire  were  sitting  alone,  when 
Thomas  surprised  us  by  showing  in  Tom  Chandler.  AVe  did  not 
know  he  was  back  from  London. 

"  Yes,  I  got  back  this  evening,"  said  he,  as  he  sat  down  near 
the  lamp,  and  spread  some  papers  out  on  the  table.  "  I  am  in  a 
bit  of  a  dilemma,  JMr.  Todhetley  ;  and  I  am  come  here  at  this 
late  hour  to  put  it  before  you." 

Chandler's  voice  had  dropped  to  a  mysterious  whisper  ;  his 
eyes  were  glancing  at  the  door  to  make  sure  it  was  shut.  The 
Squire  pushed  up  his  spectacles  and  drew  his  chair  nearer.  I  sat 
on  the  opposite  side,  wondering  what  was  coming. 

"That  suspicion  of  Alice  Tanerton's — that  Sir  Dace  killed 
Pym,"  went  on  Chandler,  his  left  hand  resting  on  the  papers,  his 
eyes  on  the  Squire's.      "  I  think  it  was  a  true  one." 

"  A  what  ?  "  cried  the  pater. 

"  A  true  one.     That  Sir  Dace  did  kill  him." 

"Goodness  bless  me  !  "  gasped  the  Squire,  his  good  old  face 
taking  a  lighter  tint.     "  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  man  ? " 

"  Well,  I  mean  just  that,"  answered  Chandler.  "And  I  feel 
myself  to  be,  in  consequence,  in  an  uncommonly  awkward 
position.  One  can't  well  accuse  Sir  Dace,  a  man  close  upon  the 
grave  ;  and  Paul's  relative  in  addition.  And  yet.  Captain 
Tanerton  must  be  cleared." 

"  I  can't  make  top  or  tail  of  what  you  mean,  Tom  Chandler  !  " 
cried  the  Squire,  blinking  like  a  bewildered  owl.  ' '  Don't  you 
think  you  are  dreaming  1 " 

"  Wish  I  was,"  said  Tom,  "so  far  as  this  business  goes.  Lool^ 
here.  I'll  begin  at  the  beginning  and  go  through  the  story. 
You'll  understand  it  then." 

"It's  more  than  I  do  now.  Or  Johnny,  either.  Look  at 
him  !  " 

"When  Mrs.  John  Tanerton  brought  to  us  that  accusation  of 
Sir  Dace,  on  the  strength  of  her  dream,"  began  Chandler,  after 
glancing  at  me,  ' '  I  thought  she  must  have  turned  a  little  crazy. 
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It  was  a  singular  divain  ;  tluie's  no  tlcnyiii','  tliat  ;  ami  tli<.'  exact 
rusuinMancu  to  Sir  Dace  Funtainu  of  thu  man  hIio  siiw  in  it,  wha 
still  muro  singular  :  so  much  so,  that  1  coultl  not  hc'li>  liein^  im- 
pressed by  it.  Another  thing  that  strongly  impressed  me,  was 
Captain  Tancrton's  testimony  :  from  the  moment  1  heard  it  and 
■weighed  his  manner  in  giving  it,  1  felt  sure  of  his  innocence. 
Revolving  these  matters  in  my  own  mind,  I  resolved  to  go  to  Sir 
Dace  and  get  him  to  give  me  his  versioji  of  the  affair  ;  not  in  the 
least  endorsing  in  my  own  mind  her  susjiicion  of  him,  or  hinting 
at  it  to  him,  you  understand  ;  simply  to  get  more  evidence.  1 
went  to  Sir  Dace,  heard  what  he  had  to  say,  and  hrought  away 
with  me  a  most  uni)leasant  doubt." 

"That  he  was  guilty  /  " 

"  That  he  might  be.  His  manner  was  so  confused,  himself  so 
agitated  when  I  tii-st  spoke.  His  hands  trembled,  his  lips  grew 
white.  He  strove  to  turn  it  oft',  saying  T  had  startled  him,  but  I 
felt  a  very  queer  doubt  arising  in  my  nund.  His  narrative  had 
to  be  drawn  from  him  ;  it  was  anything  but  clear,  and  full  of 
contradictions.  '  Why  do  you  come  to  me  about  this  I '  he 
asked:  'have  you  heard  anything?'  'I  only  come  to  ask  you 
for  information,'  was  my  answer  :  'Mrs.  John  Tanerton  wants 
the  matter  looked  into.  If  her  husband  is  not  guilt}',  he  ought 
to  be  cleared  in  the  face  of  the  world.'  'Nobody  thinks  he 
was  guilty,'  retorted  Sir  Dace  in  a  shrill  tone  of  annoyance. 
'Nobody  was  guilty  :  Pym  must  have  fallen  and  injured  him- 
self.' I  came  away  from  the  interview,  as  I  tell  you,  with  my 
doubts  very  unpleasantly  stirred,"  resumed  Chandler;  "and  it 
caused  me  to  be  more  earnest  in  looking  after  odds  and  ends  of 
evidence  in  London  than  I  otherwise  might  have  been." 

"  Did  you  pick  uj)  any  I  " 

"Ay,  1  did.  I  turned  the  people  at  the  Marylcbone  hidgings 
inside  out,  so  to  say  ;  I  found  out  a  Mrs.  Hall,  where  Verena 
Fontaine  had  hidden  herself  ;  and  I  quite  haunted  Dame  Rich- 
enough's  in  Ship  Street,  Tower  Hill.  There  I  met  with  ]\Iark 
Ferrar.  A  piece  of  good  fortune,  for  he  told  me  something 
that " 

"What  was  it  ?"  gasped  the  Squire,  eagerly. 

"Why  this — and  a  most  important  ])icce  of  evidence  it  is. 
That  night,  not  many  minutes  before  the  fatal  accitlent  nmst 
have  occurred,  JY'rrar  saw  Sir  Dace  Fontaine  in  Ship  Street, 
watching  Pym's  room.     He  was  standing  in  an  eiitrj'  on  the 
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opi)osite  side  of  the  street,  gazing  across  at  Pyui's.  Tiiis,  you 
perceive,  disproves  one  fact  testified  to — that  Sir  Dace  spent  that 
evening  shut  up  in  his  library  at  home.  Instead  of  that  he  was 
absolute^  down  on  the  spot." 

The  Squire  rubbed  his  face  like  a  helpless  man.  "  Why  could 
not  Ferrar  have  said  so  at  the  time  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Ferrar  attached  no  importance  to  it  ;  he  thought  Sir  Dace 
was  but  looking  over  to  see  whether  his  daughter  was  at  Pym's. 
But  Ferrar  had  no  opportunity  of  giving  testimony  :  he  sailed 
away  the  next  morning  m  the  ship.  Nothing  could  exceed  his 
astonishment  when  I  told  him  in  Loudon  that  Captain  Tanerton 
lay  under  the  suspicion.  He  has  taken  Crabb  on  his  way  to 
AYorcester  to  support  tliis  testimony  if  needful,  and  to  impart  it 
privately  to  Tanerton." 

"Well,  it  all  seems  a  hopeless  puzzle  to  me,"  returned  the 
pater.  '"  Why  on  earth  did  not  Jack  speak  out  more  freely,  and 
say  he  was  not  guilty  V 

"I  don't  know.  The  fact,  that  Sir  Dace  did  go  out  that 
night,"  continued  Chandler,  "was  confirmed  by  one  of  the  maids 
in  the  Marylebone  Road — Maria  ;  a  smart  girl  with  curled  hair. 
She  says  Sir  Dace  had  not  been  many  minutes  in  the  library 
that  night,  to  which  he  went  straight  from  the  dinner-table  in  a 
passion,  when  she  saw  him  leave  it  again,  catch  up  his  hat  with 
a  jerk  as  he  passed  through  the  hall,  and  go  out  at  the  front- 
door. It  was  just  after  Ozias  had  been  to  ask  him  whether  he 
would  take  some  coffee,  and  got.  sent  away  with  a  flea  in  his  ear. 
Wliether  or  not  Sir  Dace  came  in  during  the  evening,  Maria 
does  not  know  ;  he  may,  or  may  not,  have  done  so  ,  but  she  did 
see  him  come  home  in  a  cab  at  ten  o'clock,  or  soon  after  it.  She 
was  gossipping  with  the  maids  at  a  house  some  few  doors  off, 
when  a  cab  stopped  near  to  them  ,  Sir  Dace  got  out  of  it,  paid 
the  man,  and  walked  on  to  his  own  door.  Maria  supposed  the 
driver  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  number.  So  you  see  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Sir  Dace  was  out  that  night." 

"  He  was  certainly  in  soon  after  ten,"  I  remarked.  "  Verena 
came  home  about  that  time,  and  she  saw  him  downstairs." 

"Don't  you  bring  her  name  up,  Johnny,"  corrected  the  Squu-e. 
"That  young  woman  led  to  all  the  mischief.  Running  away,  as 
she  did — and  sending  us  off  to  that  wax-work  show  in  search  of 
her !     Fine  figui-es  they  cut,  some  of  those  dumb  things  !  " 

"1  found  alsoj"  resumed  Chandler,  turning  over  his  paper?, 
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on  wliich  lie  li.ul  lookcil  fiuiii  tiinu  to  tiiiu',  "  tlmt  Sir  Dace  mot 
with  ono  uv  two  Hli;,'lit  peistjiml  uiishuii.s  that  night.  He  HpiaincJ 
Ills  wrist,  accounting  for  it  the  next  morning'  hy  wiyinj^  he  liad 
slipped  in  getting  into  bod ;  and  he  lost  a  little  piece  out  of  hia 
shirt-front." 

"Out  of  his  shirt  front  !" 

"Just  here,"  and  Chandler  touched  the  middle  Ijutton  (tf  his 
shirt.  "The  buttou-holo  and  a  portion  of  the  linen  round  it 
had  been  torn  away.  Notliini(  would  have  been  known  «)f  that 
but  for  the  laundress.  She  brougiit  the  shirt  liaek  liefore  putting 
it  into  water,  lest  it  should  bo  said  she  had  done  it  in  the  wash- 
ing. Maria  remembered  thi.s,  and  told  me.  A  remarkably 
intelligent  girl,  that." 

"Did  Maria  -1  remember  the  girl — suspect  anything?"  asked 
the  Sipiire. 

"Nothing  whatever.  She  does  not  now;  I  accounted  other- 
wise for  my  incjuiries.  Altogether,  what  with  these  facts  1  have 
told  you,  and  a  few  minor  items,  and  Ferrar's  evidence,  I  can 
draw  but  one  conclusion — that  Sir  Dace  Fontaine  killed  I*ym." 

"I  never  heard  such  a  strange  thing!"  cried  the  pater. 
"And  what's  to  be  done  ?  " 

"That's  the  question,"  said  Chandler.  "What  in  to  bo 
done  ? "    And  ho  left  us  with  the  doubt. 

Well,  it  turned  out  to  be  quite  true  ;  but  I  have  not  simce 
here  to  go  nioro  into  detail.  Sii-  Dace  Fontaine  wsis  guilty,  and 
the  dream  w.is  a  time  dream. 

"Did  v'li  susjiect  him  ?"  the  S(juirc  asked  privately  of  Jack, 
who  was  taken  into  counsel  the  next  day. 

"No,  I  never  suspected  Sir  Dace,"  Jack  answered.  "I  sus- 
pected some  one  else — Verena." 

"No!" 

"I  did.  About  half-past  eight  o'clock  that  night,  Fermr  had 
seen  a  young  lady — or  somebody  dressed  as  one — watching  Pym'a 
hou.so  from  the  opposite  entry  :  just  where,  it  now  appears,  ho 
later  saw  Sir  Dace.  Ferrar  thought  it  was  Verena  Font;une. 
A  little  later,  in  fact  just  after  the  calamity  nmst  have  occuned, 
Alfred  Saxby  also  saw  a  young  lady  running  from  the  direction 
of  the  house,  whom  he  also  took  to  be  Verena.  Fernir  and  I 
came  to  the  same  conclusion — I  flon't  know  about  Saxby — that 
Verena  must  have  been  present  when  it  happened.     /  tlmught 
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that,  angry  at  tiie  state  Pym  was  in,  she  might  have  given  liim  a 
push  in  her  vexation,  perhaps  inadvertently,  and  that  he  fell. 
^yho  knew  ? " 

"But  Verena  was  elsewhere  that  evening,  you  know;  at  a 
concert." 

"I  knew  she  said  so  ;  but  I  did  not  believe  it.  Of  course  I 
know  now  that  both  Ferrar  and  Saxby  were  mistaken  ;  that  it 
was  somebody  else  they  saw,  who  bore,  one  must  imagine,  some 
general  I'esemblance  to  her." 

"  Well,  I  think  you  might  have  known  better,"  cried  the  Squire. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  I  ought  to.  But,  before  the  inquest  had 
terminated,  I  chanced  to  be  alone  with  Yerena  ;  and  her  manner 
—nay,  her  words,  two  or  three  she  said — seemed  to  imply  her 
guilt,  and  also  a  consciousness  that  I  must  be  aware  of  it.  I 
had  no  doubt  at  all  from  that  hour." 

"And  is  it  for  that  reason,  consideration  for  her,  that  you 
have  partially  allowed  suspicion  to  rest  upon  yourself  1 "  pursued 
the  Squire,  hotly. 

"Of  course.  How  could  I  be  the  means  of  throwing  it  upon 
a  defenceless  girl  ?  " 

"  ^yell,  John  Tanerton,  you  are  a  chivalrous  goose  !  " 

"Verena  must  have  known  the  truth  all  along." 

"TArtfs  not  probable,"  contended  the  Squire.  "And 
Chandler  wants  to  know  what  is  to  be  done." 

"Nothing  all  all,  that  I  can  see,"  answered  Jack.  "  Sir  Dace 
is  n(jt  in  a  condition  to  have  trouble  thrown  upon  him. '' 

Good  Jack  !  generous  Jack  !  There  are  not  many  such  self- 
denying  spirits  in  the  world. 

And  what  would  have  been  done  is  beyond  guessing,  had  Sir 
Dace  not  solved  the  difficulty  himself.     Solved  it  by  dying. 

But  I  must  first  tell  of  a  little  matter  that  happened.  Although 
we  had  heard  what  we  had,  one  could  not  treat  the  man  cavalierly, 
tind  the  Squire — just  as  good  at  heart  as  .Jack — went  uy>  to  make 
inquiries  at  Oxlip  Grange,  as  usual.  One  day  he  and  Colonel 
Letsom  strolled  up  together,  and  were  asked  to  walk  in.  Sir 
Dace  wished  to  see  them. 

"  If  ever  you  saw  a  living  skeleton,  it's  what  he  is,''  cried  the 
Squire  to  us  when  he  came  home.  "It  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  I  believe,  that  he  should  be.  Dress  him  up  in  his 
shroud,  and  you'd  take  him  for  nothing  but  bones." 

Sir  Dace  was  in  the  easy-chair  by  his  bedroom  fire,  Coralie 
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Bitting  with  him.  By  his  isiclo  stoud  a  ruund  tablo  witli  papers 
and  K'ttt-rs  u\>t>x\  it. 

"I  am  glad  you  have  chaJiced  to  call,"  ho  wild  to  them,  as  ho 
8ont  Coralio  away.  "I  wanted  my  Bignaturc  witnessed  hy  Homo 
one  in  intliiential  authority.     You  are  both  county  magistratCB." 

"The  signature  to  your  will,"  cried  the  Sijuire,  falling  to  that 
conclusion. 

" Not  my  will,"  answered  Sir  Dace.      "That  is  settled." 

Ho  turned  to  the  table,  his  long,  emaciated,  trembling  fingers 
singling  out  a  document  that  hiy  upon  it.  "  This  is  a  declaration," 
he  .said,  "  which  1  have  written  out  myself,  being  of  sound  mind, 
you  perceive,  and  which  I  wish  to  sign  in  your  presence.  I 
testify  that  every  word  written  in  it  is  truth  ;  I,  a  dying  man, 
swear  that  it  is  so,  before  (iod." 

His  shaky  hands  scrawled  his  signature,  D;vcc  Fontaine  ;  and 
the  Squire  and  Colonel  Letsom  added  theii-s  to  it.  Sir  Daco 
then  sealed  up  the  paper,  and  made  them  each  alhx  his  seal  also. 
He  then  tottered  to  a  cabinet  standing  by  the  bed's  head,  ami 
locked  it  up  in  it. 

"You  will  know  where  to  find  it  when  I  am  gone,"  he  said. 
"I  wish  some  one  of  you  to  read  it  aloud,  after  the  funeral,  to 
those  iissembled  here.  When  my  will  shall  have  ])een  read,  then 
read  this." 

On  the  third  day  after  this,  at  evening.  Sir  Dace  Fontaine 
died.  We  heard  no  more  about  anything  until  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  which  to(jk  place  on  the  following  Monday.  Sir  Daco 
left  a  list  of  those  he  wished  invited  to  it,  and  they  went.  Sir 
Robert  Tenby,  Mr.  Bnindon,  Colonel  Letsom  and  his  eldest 
son  ;  the  i)ai-S(>n3  of  Timl)erdale,  Crabb,  and  Islij)  ;  the  three 
doctoi-s  who  had  attended  him  ;  old  I'aul  and  Tom  Chandler  ; 
Captiiin  Tanerton,  and  ourselves. 

He  was  buried  at  Islip,  by  his  own  directions.  Ajid  when  wo 
got  back  to  the  (irange,  after  leaving  him  in  the  cold  churchyard, 
Mr.  Paul  read  out  the  will.  Coralie  and  Verena  sat  in  the  room 
in  their  deep  mourning.  Coralio's  eyes  were  dry,  but  Verena 
Bobbed  incessiintly. 

Apart  from  a  few  legacies,  one  of  which  was  to  his  servant 
Ozias.  his  i)roperty  was  left  to  his  two  daughtei-s,  in  equal  shares. 
The  chief  legacy,  a  large  one,  was  left  to  John  Tanerton — three 
thousand  pounds.  You  should  have  seen  Jack's  face  of  jiatonish- 
ment  as  he  heard  it.  Herbert  hK)ked  im  if  he  could  not  believe 
Johnny  Ludlow.— IV.  lU 
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his  ears.     And  Verena  glanced   across   at   Jack  with  a  happy 
flush. 

"Papa  charged  me,  just  before  he  died,  to  say  that  a  sealed 
paper  of  his  would  be  found  in  his  private  cabinet,  which  was  to 
be  read  out  now,"  spoke  Coralie,  in  the  pause  which  ensued,  as 
old  Paul's  voice  ceased.  "He  said  Colonel  Letsom  and  Mr. 
Todhetley  would  know  where  to  find  it,"  she  added;  breaking 
down  with  a  sob. 

The  paper  was  fetched,  and  old  Paul  was  requested  to  read  it. 
So  he  broke  the  seals. 

You  may  have  guessed  what  it  was  :  a  declai-ation  oF  his  guilt 
— if  guilt  it  could  be  called.  In  a  straightforward  manner  he 
stated  the  particulars  of  that  past  night :  and  the  following  is  a 
summary  of  them. 

Sir  Dace  went  out  again  that  night  after  dinner,  not  in  secret, 
or  with  any  idea  of  secresy  ;  it  simply  clianced,  he  supposed, 
that  no  one  saw  him  go.  He  was  too  uneasy  about  Verena  to 
rest  ;  he  fully  believed  her  to  be  Avitli  Pj'ui  ;  and  he  went  down 
to  Ship  Street.  Before  entering  the  street  he  dismissed  the  cab, 
and  proceeded  cautiously  to  reconnoitre,  believing  that  if  he 
were  seen,  Pym  would  be  capable  of  concealing  V'erena.  After 
looking  about  till  he  was  tired,  he  took  up  his  station  opposite 
Pym's  lodgings — which  seemed  to  be  empty — and  stayed,  watch- 
ing, until  close  upon  nine  o'clock,  when  he  saw  Pym  enter  them. 
Before  he  had  time  to  go  across,  the  landlady  began  to  close  the 
shutters  ;  while  she  was  doing  it.  Captain  Tanerton  came  up, 
and  went  in.  Captain  Tanerton  came  out  in  a  minute  or  two, 
and  walked  quickly  back  up  the  street :  he.  Sir  Dace,  would 
have  gone  after  him  to  ask  him  whether  Verena  was  indoors 
with  Pym,  or  not,  but  the  captain's  steps  Avere  too  fleet  for  him. 
Sir  Dace  then  crossed  over,  opened  the  street-door,  and  entered 
Pym's  parlour.  A  short,  sharp  quarrel  ensued.  Pym  was  in 
lii^uor,  and — consequently — insolent.  In  the  heat  of  passion  Sir 
Dace — he  was  a  strong  man  then — seized  Pyms  arm,  and  shook 
him.  Pym  flew  at  him  in  return  like  a  tiger,  twisted  his  wrist 
round,  and  tore  his  shirt.  Sir  Dace  was  furious  then  ;  he  struck 
him  a  powerful  blow  on  the  head — behind  the  ear  no  doubt,  as 
the  surgeons  testified  afterwards — and  Pym  fell.  LeaAing  him 
thei'e.  Sir  Dace  quitted  the  house  quietly,  never  glancing  at  the 
thought  that  the  blow  could  be  fatal.  But,  when  seated  in  a 
cab  on  the  v.ay  home,  the  idea  suddenly  occuired  to  him — what 
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if  liu  li.ul  kilkd  Vym '.  'J'ln;  convict  ion,  thuuglj  liu  knew  not 
■why,  or  Avliereforo,  that  hu  hful  killed  him,  took  hold  of  him, 
and  he  went  hito  his  liouae,  a  tcnilicd  iniin.  Tho  rest  waa 
known,  the  nian>iscrij)t  went  on  to  say.  He  allowed  iieople  to 
remain  in  flie  lielief  that  he  had  not  been  out-of-doors  that  ni^'ht  : 
though  how  bitterly  he  rt'i.entcd  not  haviny  dechirud  (he  trutii 
at  the  time,  none  could  know,  save  (Jod.  He  now,  a  dying  man, 
about  to  ai)i)ear  before  that  (!od,  who  had  been  full  of  mercy  to 
him,  declared  that  this  was  the  whole  truth,  and  he  further 
declared  that  ho  had  no  intention  whatever  of  injuring  Pyni  ;  all 
he  thought  was,  to  knock  him  down  for  his  insolence.  He  hoped 
the  worhl  would  forgive  him,  though  he  had  never  forgiven 
himself;  and  he  j)rayed  his  daughters  to  forgive  him.  esjiecially 
Vurena.  He  would  counsel  her  to  return  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  marry  rJeorgo  Bazdgette. 

That  ended  the  decLiratiun  :  and  an  astounding  surpri.se  it 
must  have  been  to  most  of  the  eager  listcnei-s.  Ikit  not  one 
ventured  to  make  any  comment  on  it,  good  or  bad.  The  legacy 
to  John  Tanerton  was  understood  now.  Yerena  crossed  the 
room  as  we  were  tiling  out,  and  jiut  her  two  hands  int<j  his. 

"I  have  had  a  dreadful  fear  upon  me  that  it  was  papa,"  slio 
whi.spered  to  him,  the  teai-s  running  down  lier  cheeks.  "Nay, 
worse  than  a  fear:  a  conviction.  I  think  you  have  had  the 
Siime,  Captain  Tanerton,  and  that  you  have  generously  d(»nc 
your  best  to  screen  him  ;  and  1  thank  you  with  my  whole  heart." 

"But,  indeed,"  began  Jack— and  i)ulled  him.sclf  up,  short. 

"Let  me  tell  you  all,"  said  Yerena.  "I  .saw  ]iapa  come  in 
that  night  :  I  mean  to  our  lodgings  in  the  Marylebone  Road,  so 
I  knew  he  had  been  out.  It  was  just  past  ten  o'clock  ;  Ozias  siiw 
l»im  too  —but  he  is  silent  ami  faithful.  I  did  not  want  papa  to  see 
me  ;  fate.  I  8uppo.se.  made  lue  back  into  that  little  room,  papa's 
library,  until  he  should  have  gone  upstairs.  He  did  not  go  up  ; 
he  came  into  the  room  :  and  I  hid  myself  behind  the  window 
curtain.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  how  strange  papa  looked  ; 
(lifinlfnl ;  and  he  groaned  and  Hung  up  his  arms  as  one  does  in 
despair.  It  frightened  me  so  much  that  I  .sjiid  nothing  to  any- 
Viody.  Still  I  had  not  the  key  to  it  :  I  thought  it  must  be  about 
me  :  and  the  toni  shirt— for  I  saw  that,  and  mw  him  button  his 
coat  over  it— I  supposed  he  had,  him.sclf,  done  accidentally.  I 
drew  one  of  the  gl.iss-dooi-s  softly  open,  got  out  that  way.  and 
up  to  the  drawhig-r<x)ui.     Then  you  came  in  with  the  news  of 
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Edward's  death.  At  first,  for  a  day  or  so,  I  thought  as  others 
did — that  suspicion  lay  on  you.  But,  gradually,  all  these  facts 
impressed  themselves  on  my  mind  in  their  startling  reality  ;  and 
I  felt,  I  saw,  it  could  have  been  no  other  tlian  he — my  poor 
father.     Oh,  Captain  Tanerton,  forgive  him  I     Forgive  me  ! " 

"  There's  nothing  to  forgive  ;  I  am  sorry  it  has  come  out  now," 
whispered  Jack,  deeming  it  wise  to  leave  it  at  that,  and  he 
stooped  and  gave  her  the  kiss  of  peace. 

So  this  was  the  end  of  it.  O:  the  affair  which  had  so  un- 
pleasantly puzzled  the  world,  and  tried  Jack. 

Jack,  loyal,  honest-hearted  -Jack,  shook  hands  witli  every- 
body, giving  a  double  shake  to  Herbert's,  and  went  forthwith 
down  to  Liverpool. 

"I  will  take  the  Rose  of  Delhi  again,  now,"  he  said  to  the 
Freemans.      "For  this  next  voyage,  at  any  rate." 
-  "And  for  many  a  one  after  it,  we  hope,  Captain  Tanerton," 
was  their  warm  answer.     And  Jack  and  his  bright  face  went 
direct  from  the  office  to  New  Brighton,  to  tell  Aunt  Dean. 

And  what  became  of  the  Miss  Fontaines,  you  would  like  to 
ask  ?  Well,  I  have  not  time  at  present  to  tell  you  about  Coralie  ; 
I  don't  know  when  I  shall  have.  But,  if  you'll  believe  me, 
Verena  took  her  father's  advice,  sailed  back  over  the  seas,  and 
married  George  Bazjilgette. 


A   CURIOUS   KXPEPvIEXCE. 

What  I  nin  ixlnrnt  to  ttll  of  took  iilaco  durin*,'  the  last  year  Of 
Joliu  WhitiK'y'H  lifo,  now  many  yuai-s  ago.  We  coulil  never 
account  for  it,  or  underst<uul  it :  but  it  occurred  (ut  least,  so  far 
as  our  experience  of  it  went)  just  as  I  relate  it. 

It  was  not  the  custom  for  schools  to  give  a  long  lioliday  at 
Easter  then  :  one  week  at  most.  Dr.  Frost  allowed  us  from  the 
Thursday  in  Passion  week,  to  the  following  Thursday  ;  and  many 
of  the  boys  spent  it  at  school. 

Easter  was  late  that  year,  and  tlie  weather  lovily.  On  (lie 
Wednesday  in  Easter  week,  the  Squire  and  Mrs.  Tcnllietley  drove 
over  to  spend  the  day  at  Whitney  Hall,  Tod  and  I  being  witii 
them.  Sir  Jolin  and  Lady  Wliitney  were  beginning  to  be  anxious 
about  Jolm's  health-  tlieir  eldest  son.  He  had  been  ailing  since 
the  previous  Christmas,  and  ho  seemed  to  grow  tliinner  and 
weaker.  It  was  so  perceptible  Avhen  he  got  home  from  school 
this  Ea.ster,  that  Sir  John  jiut  himself  into  a  Hurry  (he  was  just 
like  tlie  Squire  in  that  and  in  many  anotlicr  way),  and  sent  an 
express  to  Worcester  for  Henry  Garden,  asking  him  to  bring 
Dr.  Hastings  with  him.  They  came.  Jolin  wanted  care,  they 
said,  and  they  could  not  di.scovcr  any  si)ccitic  disease  at  present. 
As  to  his  returning  to  school,  they  both  tliouglit  that  (piestion 
might  be  left  with  the  boy  himself.  John  told  them  he  should 
prefer  to  go  back,  and  laughed  a  little  at  tliis  fuss  being  mado 
over  him  :  he  should  soon  be  all  right,  he  said  ;  people  were  apt 
to  lose  strength  more  or  less  in  the  spring.  He  was  sixteen 
then,  a  slender,  upright  boy,  witli  a  delicate,  thoughtful  face, 
dreamy,  grey-blue  eyes  and  brown  hair,  and  he  was  evergentlo, 
sweet-tempered,  and  considerate.  Sir  .Jolui  related  to  the 
Squire  wiiat  tlie  doctors  had  s;iid,  avowing  that  he  couKl  not 
"  make  much  out  of  it." 

In  the  afternoon,  wlien  we  were  out-of-doors  on  the  lawn  in 
the  hot  sunshine,  listening  to  fiie  birds  singing  and  the  cuckoo 
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calling,  Featherston  came  in,  the  local  doctor,  who  saw  John 
nearlj-  every  day.  He  was  a  tall,  grej^  hard-worked  man,  with 
a  face  of  care.  After  talking  a  few  moments  with  John  and  his 
mother,  he  turned  to  the  rest  of  us  on  the  grass.  Tlie  Squire 
and  Sir  John  were  sitting  on  a  garden  bench,  some  wine  and 
lemonade  on  a  little  table  between  them.  Featherston  shook 
hands. 

"  Will  you  take  some  ?  "  asked  Sir  John. 

"I  don't  mind  a  glass  of  lemonade  Avith  a  dash  of  sherry  in 
it,"  answered  Featherston,  lifting  his  hat  to  rub  his  brow.  "I 
have  been  walking  beyond  Goose  Brook  and  back,  and  upon  my 
word  it  is  as  hot  as  midsummer." 

"  Aj-,  it  is,"  assented  Sir  John.      "  Help  yourself,  doctor." 

He  filled  a  tumbler  with  what  he  Avanted,  brought  it  over  to 
the  opposite  bench,  and  sat  down  by  Mrs.  Todhetley.  John 
and  his  mother  were  at  the  other  end  of  it ;  I  sat  on  the  arm. 
The  rest  of  them,  witli  Helen  and  Anna,  had  gone  strolling 
away  ;  to  the  North  Pole,  for  all  we  knew. 

"John  still  says  he  shall  go  back  to  school,"  began  Lady 
Whitney,  to  Featherston. 

"Ay  ;  to  morrow's  the  day,  isn't  it,  John?  Black  Thursday, 
some  of  you  boys  call  it." 

"  I  like  school,"  said  John. 

"Almost  a  pity,  though,"  continued  Featherston,  looking  up 
and  about  him.  "To  be  out  at  will  all  day  in  this  soft  air, 
under  the  blue  skies  and  the  sunbeams,  might  be  of  more  benefit  to 
you,  Master  John,  than  being  cooped  up  in  a  close  school-room." 

"You  hear,  John!"  cried  Lady  Whitney.  "I  wish  you 
would  persuade  him  to  take  a  longer  rest  at  home,  Mr. 
Featherston  !  " 

Mr.  Featherston  stooped  for  his  tumbler,  which  he  had  lodged 
on  the  smooth  grass,  and  took  another  drink  before  replying. 
"  If  you  and  John  would  follow  my  advice.  Lady  Whitney,  I'd 
give  it." 

"Yes  1  "  cried  she,  all  eagerness. 

"Take  John  somewhere  for  a  fortnight,  and  let  him  go  back 
to  school  at  the  end,"  said  the  surgeon.  "That  would  do  him 
good." 

"Why,  of  course  it  would,"  called  out  Sir  John,  who  had  been 
listening.  "And  I  say  it  shall  be  done.  John,  my  boy,  you 
and  your  mother  shall  go  to  the  seaside — to  Aberystwith. " 
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"Well,  I  don't  tliink  I  hIh.uKI  quite  Rfiy  that,  Sir  John,"  wiid 
Fc!ithcrst(.n  a^'.iiii.  "  Tin-  m-aside  woidd  In-  all  vi-ry  wi-Il  in  thin 
wanii  weatliLT  ;  Imt  it  may  not  last,  it  may  cliango  t(j  coM  and 
frost.  I  sliould  suggest  ono  of  the  inhmd  wati-ring-phictH,  an 
tliuy  arc  called  :  wlare  there's  u  Sjia,  and  a  Puiii|)  Knt.m,  mid  a 
Paratle,  and  lots  of  gay  company.  It  would  la-  lively  for  him, 
and  a  thorough  change." 

"  What  a  nice  idea  I  "  cried  Lady  Whitney,  who  was  tlie  most 
unsoj)histicated  woman  in  the  world.      "Such  as  rumi)water." 

"  8uch  as  Pun>i»water  :  the  very  place,"  agreed  Featherston. 
"Well,  were  I  you,  my  lady,  1  would  trj'  it  for  a  coujde  of 
weeks.  Let  John  take  a  companion  with  him  ;  one  of  hi.s 
Bchoolfellnws.      Here's  Jolumy  Ludlow  :  he  might  do.  ' 

"  I'd  rather  have  Johnny  Ludlow  than  any  one,'  said  .I«>lm. 

Remarking  that  his  tiuie  was  up,  for  a  patient  waited  for  hiui, 
and  that  he  must  leave  us  to  settle  the  question,  Featherst<»n 
took  his  departure.      l?ut  it  ajipeared  to  ho  settled  already. 

"Johiniy  can  go,  "  sjx.ke  up  the  i^tjuire.  "The  loss  of  a 
fortnight's  lessons  is  not  nnich,  c(unpared  with  doing  a  little 
service  to  a  friend.  Charming  spots  are  those  inland  wateiing- 
places,  and  Puuipwater  is  about  the  best  of  thiin  all." 

"We  must  take  lodgings,"  said  Lady  Whitney  presently, 
when  they  had  done  expatiating  upon  the  gauds  atul  glories  of 
Pumjiwater.  "To  stay  at  an  hotel  would  be  so  noisy;  and 
expensive  besides." 

"  1  know  of  some,"  cried  Mrs.  Todhetley,  in  sudden  thought. 
"  If  yon  could  get  int<i  Miss  Gay's  rooms,  you  would  be  well  off. 
Do  you  reuiember  theui  ?  " — timiing  to  the  Sijuire.  "  We  stayed 
at  her  house  on  our  way  from " 

"Why,  bless  me,  to  be  sure  I  do,"  he  interrupted.  "Some- 
body had  given  us  Miss  Gay's  address,  and  we  drove  straight  to 
it  to  see  if  she  had  roouis  at  liberty  ;  she  had,  and  took  us  in  at 
once.  We  were  so  comfortable  there  that  we  stayed  at  Pump- 
water  three  daj's  instead  of  two. " 

It  was  ha.stily  decided  that  Mrs.  Todhetley  should  write  to 
^liss  (Jay,  and  she  went  indoors  to  do  .so.  .Ml  lu-ing  well,  I^iidy 
Whitney  meant  to  start  on  Saturday. 

Miss  Gay's  answer  came  punctually,  reaching  Whitney  Hall 
on  Friday  morning.  It  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Todhetley,  but 
Lady  Whitney,  as  had  been  arranged,  opened  it.  Miss  Cay 
wrote  that  she  should  be  nnich  i»leased  to  receive  Lady  Whitney. 
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Her  house,  as  it  chanced,  was  then  quite  empty  ;  a  family,  who 
had  been  with  her  six  weeks,  had  just  left :  so  Lady  Whitney 
might  take  her  choice  of  the  rooms,  which  she  would  keep  vacant 
until  Saturday.  In  conclusion,  she  begged  Mrs.  Todhetley  to 
notice  that  her  address  was  changed.  The  old  house  was  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  many  kind  friends  who  patronized 
her,  and  she  had  moved  into  a  larger  house,  superior  to  the 
other  and  in  the  best  position. 

Thus  all  things  seemed  to  move  smoothly  for  our  expedition  ; 
and  we  departed  by  train  on  the  Saturday  morning  for  Pump- 
water. 

It  was  a  handsome  house,  standing  in  the  high-road,  between 
the  parade  and  the  principal  street,  and  rather  different  from 
the  houses  on  each  side  it,  inasmuch  as  that  it  was  detached 
and  had  a  narrow  slip  of  gravelled  ground  in  front.  In  fact,  it 
looked  too  large  and  handsome  for  a  lodging-house  ;  and  Lady 
Whitney,  regarding  it  from  the  fly  which  had  brought  us  from 
the  station,  wondered  Avhether  the  driver  had  made  a  mistake. 
It  was  built  of  red-brick,  with  white  stone  facings  ;  the  door,  set 
in  a  pillared  portico,  stood  in  the  middle,  and  three  rooms,  each 
with  a  bay-window,  lay  one  above  another  on  both  sides. 

But  in  a  moment  we  saw  it  was  all  right.  A  slight,  fair 
woman,  in  a  slate  silk  gown,  came  out  and  announced  herself  as 
Miss  Gay.  She  had  a  mild,  pleasant  voice,  and  a  mild,  pleasant 
face,  with  light  falling  curls,  the  fashion  then  for  every  one,  and 
she  wore  a  lace  cap,  trimmed  with  pink,  I  took  to  her  and  to 
her  face  at  once. 

"I  am  glad  to  be  here,"  said  Lady  Whitney,  cordially,  in 
answer  to  Miss  Gay's  welcome.  "  Is  there  any  one  who  can  help 
with  the  luggage  ?  We  have  not  brought  either  man  or  maid- 
servant. " 

"Oh  dear,  yes,  my  lady.  Please  let  me  show  you  indoors, 
and  then  leave  all  to  me.  Susannah  !  Oh,  here  j-ou  are, 
Susannah  !  Where's  Charity  ? — my  cousin  and  chief  help-mate, 
my  lady." 

A  tall,  dark  person,  about  Miss  Gay's  own  age,  which  might 
be  forty,  wearing  brown  ribbon  in  her  hair  and  a  purple  bow  at 
her  throat,  dropped  a  curtsy  to  Lady  Whitney.  This  was 
Susannah.  She  looked  strong-minded  and  capable.  Charitj'-, 
who  came  running  up  the  kitchen-stairs,  was  a  smiling  young 
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womnn-scrvaiit,  with  a  coarso  npron  tii-d   ripiind   lier,  ami   rtt] 
arms  Iwirt'd  ti>  tliu  elbow. 

Tliero  wero  four  sitting-rooms  on  tlio  ground-floor:  tw<>  in 
front,  with  their  largo  bay-windows  ;  two  at  tlie  back,  looking 
out  upon  some  bright,  semi-public  gardens. 

"A  delightful  house  1  "  cxcbiimed  Lady  Whitney  to  Mi.ss  (Jay, 
ftfter  she  had  looked  about  a  little.  "I  will  take  ono  of  theso 
front-rooms  for  our  sitting-room,"  she  added,  entering,  hai)ha/jird, 
the  one  on  the  right  of  the  entrance-hall,  and  putting  down  her 
bag  and  parasol.      "This  one,  I  think,  Mi.s3  tJay." 

"Very  good,  my  lady.  And  will  you  now  bo  idcased  to  walk 
upstairs  and  tix  upon  the  bedrooms." 

Lady  Whitney  seemed  to  fancy  the  front  of  the  house.  "This 
room  shall  be  my  son's  ;  and  1  should  like  to  have  the  opi)osito 
ono  for  myself,"  sho  said,  rather  hesitatingly,  knowing  they  must 
be  the  two  best  chambei"s  of  all.     "  Can  I  i " 

Miss  Oay  seemed  (piite  willing.  Wo  wero  in  the  room  over 
our  sitting-room  on  the  right  of  tho  house  looking  to  the  front. 
The  objection,  if  it  could  be  called  one,  came  from  Susannah. 

"You  can  have  the  other  room,  certainly,  my  lady;  but  T 
think  the  young  gentleman  would  find  this  one  noisy,  with  all 
the  carriages  and  carts  that  pass  by,  night  and  moniing.  Tho 
back-rooms  are  much  more  quiet." 

"But  I  like  noise,"  put  in  John;  "it  seems  like  company 
to  mo.  If  I  could  do  as  I  woidd,  Id  never  sleep  in  tho 
country." 

"One  of  tho  back-rooms  is  very  lively,  sir;  it  has  a  view  of 
the  turning  to  tho  Pump  Room,"  persisted  Susannah,  a  sort  of 
suppressed  eagerness  in  her  tone  ;  and  it  struck  me  that  she  did 
not  want  John  to  have  this  front -chamber.  "  1  think  you  would 
like  Jt  best." 

"No,"  said  John,  turning  round  from  the  window,  out  of 
which  he  had  been  kK)king,  "I  will  have  this.  I  shall  like  to 
watch  the  shops  down  that  turning  opposite,  and  the  people  wlio 
go  into  them." 

No  more  was  saiil.  John  took  this  chamber,  which  was  over 
our  sitting-room.  Lady  Whitney  had  the  other  front-chamber, 
and  I  had  a  very  gotnl  one  at  the  back  of  John's.  And  thus  wo 
settled  down. 

Pumpwater  is  a  nice  place,  a.',  you  would  know  if  I  gave  its 
proper  name,  bright  and  gay,  and  our  house  wa.s  in  tlio  beat  uf 
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situations.  The  priucipal  street,  with  its  handsome  shops,  lay 
to  our  right ;  the  Parade,  leading  to  the  Spa  and  Pump  Room, 
to  our  left,  and  company  and  carriages  were  continually  passing 
by.  We  visited  some  of  the  shops  and  took  a  look  at  the  Pump 
Room. 

In  the  evening,  when  tea  was  over,  Miss  Gay  came  in  to  speak 
of  the  breakfivst.  Lady  Whitney  asked  her  to  sit  down  for  a 
little  chat.     She  wanted  to  ask  about  the  churches. 

"What  a  very  nice  house  this  is  I  "  again  observed  Lady 
Whitney  presently  :  for  the  more  she  saw  of  it,  the  better  she 
found  it.     "  You  must  pay  a  high  rent  for  it,  Miss  Gay." 

"Not  so  high  as  your  ladyship  might  think,"  was  the  answer  ; 
"not  high  at  all  for  what  it  is.  I  paid  sixty  pounds  for  the  little 
house  1  used  to  be  in.  and  I  pay  only  seventy  for  this." 

"Only  seventy  !  ''  echoed  Lady  AVhitney,  in  surprise.  "How 
is  it  you  get  it  so  cheaply  ?  " 

A  waggonette,  full  of  j^eople,  was  passing  just  then  ;  Miss  Gay 
seemed  to  want  to  watch  it  by  before  she  answered.  We  were 
sitting  in  the  dusk  with  the  blinds  up. 

"For  one  thing,  it  had  been  standing  empty  for  some  time, 
and  I  suppose  Mr.  Bone,  the  agent,  was  glad  to  liave  luy  offer," 
replied  Miss  Gay,  Avho  seemed  to  be  as  fond  of  talking  as  any  one 
else  is,  once  set  on.  "It  had  belonged  to  a  good  old  family,  ray 
lady,  but  they  got  embarrassed  and  put  it  up  for  sale  some  six 
or  seven  years  ago.  A  Mr.  C.ilson  bought  it.  He  had  come 
to  Pumpwater  about  that  time  from  foreign  lands  ;  and  lie  and 
his  wife  settled  down  in  the  house.  A  puny,  weakly  little 
woman  she  was,  who  seemed  to  get  weaklier  instead  of  stronger, 
and  in  a  year  or  two  she  died.  After  her  death  her  husband 
grew  ill ;  he  went  away  for  change  of  air,  and  died  in  London  ; 
and  the  house  Avas  left  to  a  little  nephew  living  over  in 
Australia." 

"And  has  the  house  been  vacant  ever  since  ?"  asked  John. 

"No,  sir.  At  first  it  was  let  furnished,  then  unfurnished. 
But  it  had  been  vacant  some  little  time  when  I  a[)plied  to  Mr. 
Bone.  I  concluded  he  thought  it  better  to  let  it  at  a  low  rent 
than  for  it  to  stand  empty." 

"  It  must  cost  you  incessant  care  and  trouble,  Miss  Gay,  to 
conduct  a  house  like  this — when  you  are  full,"  remarked  Lady 
Whitney. 

' '  It  does,"  she  ansAvered.    ' '  One's  work  seems  never  done  —and 
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1  cannot,  at  that,  give  satiafartion  to  all.  Ah,  my  ladv,  wliat  a 
difl'LTLnce  there  ia  in  jicople  I  you  would  never  think  it.  Somo 
are  so  kind  and  considerate  to  mo,  bo  anxioUH  not  to  yivc  trouhlo 
unduly,  and  so  satislied  with  all  I  do  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  servo 
them  :  while  others  make  ;,'raluitoU8  work  and  troulih-  from  morn- 
in;^  till  night,  ami  treat  me  as  if  I  were  just  a  dog  under  their 
feet.  Of  course  when  we  are  full  1  have  anotlier  servant  in,  two 
sometimes." 

"Even  that  munt  leave  a  great  deal  for  yourself  to  do  and 
see  to." 

"The  back  is  always  6tted  to  the  bunlen,"  sighed  Miss  CJay. 
"My  father  was  a  faru>er  in  this  county,  as  his  ancestors  had 
been  before  him,  farming  his  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  and 
looked  upon  as  a  man  of  substance.  My  mother  made  tho 
butter,  saw  to  the  jioultry,  and  superintended  her  liousehohl 
generally  :  and  we  children  helped  her.  Farmers'  daughters 
then  did  not  spend  their  days  in  playing  the  piano  and  doing 
fancy  work,  or  expect  to  be  waited  upon  like  ladies  born." 

"They  do  now,  though,"  Siiid  Lady  Whitney. 

"So  I  was  ready  to  turn  my  hand  to  anything  when  hard 
times  Ciime — not  that  1  had  thought  I  should  have  to  do  it," 
continued  Miss  Gay.  "But  my  father's  means  dwindled  down. 
Prosperity  gave  wiiy  to  .adversity.  Crops  failed  ;  the  stock  died 
off;  two  of  my  brothers  fell  into  trouldo  and  it  cost  a  mint  of 
money  to  extricate  them.  Altogether,  when  father  died,  l)Ut 
little  of  his  sjivings  remained  to  us.  Mother  took  a  house  in  tho 
town  here,  to  let  lodgings,  an<l  I  came  with  her.  She  is  dead, 
my  lady,  and  I  am  left." 

The  silent  tears  were  running  down  poor  Miss  Oay's  cliceks. 

"  It  is  a  life  of  struggle,  T  am  sure,"  spoke  Lady  Whitney, 
gently.      "  And  not  deserved,  Miss  Gay." 

"But  there's  antither  life  to  come,"  spoke  John,  in  a  half- 
whisper,  turning  to  Miss  Oay  from  the  large  bay-window. 
"  None  of  us  will  bo  overworked  there." 

Miss  Oay  stealthily  wiped  her  cheeks.  "I  do  not  rei)ine," 
she  said,  humbly.  "I  have  been  enabled  to  rub  on  and  keep 
my  head  above  water,  and  to  ]^rovide  little  comforts  for  mother 
in  her  need  ;  and  I  gratefully  thank  tiod  for  it." 

The  bells  of  the  churches,  ringing  out  at  eight  o'cl(x;k,  called 
us  up  in  the  nioniiii^'.     Lady  Whitney  was  downstairs,  lirst,  I 
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next.      Susannah,   who  waited   ujwn   us,  had  brought  up  the 
breakfast.     John  followed  me  in. 

"1  hope  you  have  slept  well,  my  boy,"  said  Lady  Whitney, 
kissing  him.     "I  have." 

"So  have  I,"  I  put  in. 

"Then  you  and  the  mother  make  up  for  me,  Johnny,"  he 
said  ;    "  for  I  have  not  slept  at  all." 

"  Oh,  John  !  "  exclaimed  his  mother. 

"Not  a  wink  all  night  long,"  added  John.  "I  can't  think 
what  was  the  matter  with  me." 

Susannah,  then  stooping  to  take  the  sugar-basin  out  of  the 
side-board,  rose,  turned  sharply  round  and  fixed  her  eyes  on 
John.  So  curious  an  expression  was  on  her  face  that  I  could 
but  notice  it. 

"Do  you  not  think  it  was  the  noise,  sir?"  she  said  to  him, 
"  I  knew  that  room  would  be  too  noisy  for  you." 

"  Why,  the  room  was  as  quiet  as  possible,"  he  answered.  "A 
few  carriages  rolled  by  last  night — and  I  liked  to  hear  them  ;  but 
that  was  all  over  before  midnight  ;  and  I  have  heard  none  this 
morning." 

"  Well,  sir,  I'm  sure  you  would  be  more  comfortable  in  a  back- 
room," contended  Susannah. 

"  It  was  a  strange  bed,"  said  John.  "I  shall  sleep  all  the 
sounder  to-night." 

Breakfast  was  half  over  when  John  found  he  had  left  his  watch 
ujistairs,  on  the  draAvers.     I  went  to  fetch  it. 

The  door  was  open,  and  I  stepped  to  the  drawers,  which  stood 
just  inside.  Miss  Gay  and  Susannah  were  making  the  bed  and 
talking,  too  busy  to  see  or  hear  me.  A  lot  of  things  lay  on  the 
white  cloth,  and  at  first  I  could  not  see  the  watch. 

"He  declares  he  has  not  slept  at  all;  not  at  all,"  Susannah 
was  saying  with  emphasis.  "If  you  had  only  seconded  me 
yesterday,  Harriet,  they  need  not  have  had  this  room.  But  you 
never  made  a  word  of  objection  ;   you  gave  in  at  once." 

"Well,  I  saw  no  reason  to  make  it,"  said  Miss  Gay,  mildly. 
"If  I  Avere  to  give  in  to  your  fancies,  Susannah,  I  might  as  well 
shut  up  the  room.     Visitors  must  get  used  to  it." 

The  watch  had  been  partly  hidden  under  one  of  John's  neck- 
ties.    I  caught  it  up  and  decamped. 

We  went  to  church  after  breakfast.  The  first  hymn  sung  was 
that  one  beginning,  "Brief  life." 
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"Uricf  lift-  is  here  our  portion  ; 
Krief  sorrow,  sliort-livcii  care; 
Tiio  life  tlint  knows  no  ending, 
The  tcnrlcsB  life,  is  there." 

As  the  versos  went  on,  .TdIiii  tuuclied  my  elbow  :  "  Miss  C.iy," 
he  wliispeied  ;  his  eyel.ishes  moist  with  the  melody  of  tlie  music. 
1  have  often  thought  since  that  we  might  have  seen  hy  theso 
very  muods  of  John— his  thoughts  bent  ujam  heaven  more  than 
uiM>n  earth  — that  his  life  was  swiftly  jiassing. 

There's  not  much  to  tell  of  that  Sunday.  \W  dined  in  tho 
middle  of  tlio  day  ;  John  fell  asleej)  after  dinner  ;  and  in  tho 
evening  we  attended  churcli  again.  And  I  think  eveiy  one  was 
ready  for  bed  when  bedtime  came.     1  know  I  was. 

Therefore  it  was  all  the  more  surjtrising  when,  the  next  morn- 
ing, .John  said  ho  had  again  not  slept. 

"  What,  not  at  all  !  "  exchiimed  his  mother. 

"  No,  not  at  all.     As  I  went  to  bed,  so  I  got  up— BleejJcss. " 

"I   never   heard   of   such   a   thing  I  "   cried    L;uly   Whitney. 

Perhaps,  John,  you  were  too  tired  to  sleep  ?  " 

Something  of  that  sort,"  ho  answered.  "  I  felt  both  tired 
and  sleepy  when  1  got  into  bed  ;  particularly  so.  But  I  had  no 
sleep  :  not  a  wink.  I  could  not  lie  still,  either  ;  I  was  fright- 
fully restless  all  night ;  just  as  1  was  the  night  before.  1  supi)OEe 
it  can't  be  the  bed  ?  " 

*'  Is  the  bed  not  comfortable  ?  "  asked  his  mother. 

"It  seems  jis  comfortable  a  bed  as  can  bo  when  I  first  Ho 
down  in  it.     And  then  I  grow  restless  and  unea.sy." 

"It  must  bo  the  restlessness  of  extreme  fatigue,"  said  L.idy 
Whitney.  "  I  fear  the  journey  was  rather  too  much  for  you.  my 
clear." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  bo  all  right  as  soon  as  I  can  sleep,  niamuia." 

Wo  had  a  surprise  that  morning.  John  and  I  were  standing 
before  a  t;irt-shop,  our  eyes  glued  to  the  window,  when  a  voice 
behind  us  called  out,  "Don't  they  look  nice,  boys!"  Turning 
round,  there  8ttx>d  Henry  Garden  of  Worcester,  arui-in-arm  with 
a  little  white-haired  gentleman.  Lady  Whitney,  in  at  the  fish- 
monger's next  door,  came  out  while  ho  was  shaking  hands 
with  us. 

"  Dear  mo  ! — is  it  you  ? "  she  cried  to  Mr.  Garden. 

"Ay,"  8;iid  he  in  his'pleasant  manner,  ''  here  am  I  at  Pump- 
water  I     Come  all  this  way  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  with  my 
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old  friend  :  Dr.  Tiimbourine,"  added  the  surgeon,  introducing 
him  to  Lady  Wllitne3^  Any  way.  that  was  the  name  she  under- 
stood him  to  say.  John  thought  he  said  Tamarind,  and  I 
Carrafin.      The  sti-eet  was  noisy. 

Tlis  doctor  seemed  to  be  chatty  and  courteous,  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school.  He  said  his  wife  should  do  herself  the  honour 
of  calling  upon  Lady  Whitney  if  agreeable  ;  Lady  Whitney 
replied  that  it  would  be.  He  and  Mr.  Garden,  who  would  be 
starting  for  Worcester  by  train  that  afternoon,  walked  with  us 
up  the  Parade  to  the  Pump  Room.  How  a  chance  meeting  like 
this  in  a  strange  place  makes  one  feel  at  home  in  it  ! 

The  name  turned  out  to  be  Parafin.  Mrs.  Parafin  called  early 
in  the  afternoon,  on  her  way  to  some  entertainment  at  the  Pump 
Room  :  a  chatty,  pleasant  woman,  younger  tlian  her  husband. 
He  had  retired  from  pi'actice,  and  they  lived  in  a  white  villa 
outside  the  town. 

And  what  with  looking  at  the  shops,  and  })arading  np  and 
down  the  public  walks,  and  the  entertainment  at  the  Pump 
Room,  to  which  we  went  with  Mrs.  Parafin,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  we  felt  uncommonly  sleepy  when  night  came,  and  were 
beginning  to  regard  Pumpwater  as  a  sort  of  Eden. 

"Johnny,  have  you  slept  ? " 

I  was  brushing  my  hair  at  the  glass,  under  the  morning  sun, 
when  John  Whitney,  half-dressed,  and  pale  and  languid,  opened 
my  door  and  thus  accosted  me. 

"  Yes  ;  like  a  top.     Why  ?     Is  anything  the  matter,  John  ?  " 

"  See  here,"  said  he,  sinking  into  the  easy-chair  by  the  fire- 
place, "  it  is  an  odd  thing,  but  I  have  again  not  slept.  1  can't 
sleep." 

I  put  my  back  against  the  dressing-table  and  stood  looking 
down  at  him,  brush  in  hand.  Not  slept  again  !  It  teas  an  odd 
thing. 

"  But  what  can  be  the  reason,  John  1 " 

"I  am  beginning  to  think  it  must  be  the  room." 

"  How  can  it  be  the  room  1 " 

"I  don't  know.  There's  nothing  the  matter  with  the  roo:n 
that  I  can  see  ;  it  seems  well-ventilated  ;  the  chimney's  not 
stopped  up.  Yet  this  is  the  third  night  that  I  cannot  get  to 
sleep  in  it." 

"  But  why  can  you  not  get  to  sleep  ?  "  I  persisted. 
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"  I  Siiy  I  don't  kntjw  wljy.  Eacli  iiiglit  I  have  been  as  Bleepy 
as  jiussilile  ;  last  nij^Iit  1  could  hardly  undri'SH  I  was  bo  kUt]»3'  ; 
but  no  Koonur  luii  1  in  bud  than  81l'i;]>  goes  right  away  from  lau. 
Not  only  that :    I  grow  terribly  restless." 

Weighing  the  imilileni  tliis  way  and  ihat,  an  idea  struck 
nie. 

"John,  do  you  tliink  it  is  nen'ousness  V  " 

"  How  can  it  be?     I  never  was  nervous  in  ni}'  life." 

"  I  mean  this  :  not  sleeping  the  lii"st  night,  you  may  have  got 
nervous  about  it  the  second  and  third.  " 

He  shook  his  head.  "  1  have  been  nothing  fif  the  kind, 
Johnny.  15ut  look  here  :  I  hardly  see  what  I  am  to  do.  1 
cannot  go  on  like  this  without  sice])  ;  yet,  if  I  tell  tlie  mother 
again,  she'll  say  tlie  air  of  the  place  does  not  suit  me  and  run 
away  from  it " 

"  Suppose  we  change  rooms  to-uight,  John  ? "  I  interrupted. 
"  I  can't  think  ])ut  you  would  slecj)  here.  If  you  do  not,  why, 
it  must  be  the  air  of  Pumpwatcr,  and  the  sooner  you  are  out  of 
it  the  better." 

"You  wouldn't  mind  changing  rooms  for  one  night?"  he 
Siiid,  wist f idly. 

"Mind  1  Why,  1  shall  be  the  gainer.  Yours  is  the  better 
room  of  the  two. " 

At  that  it  was  settled  ;  nothing  to  be  wiid  to  any  one  about 
the  bargain.  ^Vc  did  not  want  to  be  kidnappt'd  out  of  Pump- 
water— and  Lady  W'liitnej- had  jiroinised  us  a  night  at  the  theatre. 

Two  or  three  more  ae(|uaintances  were  made,  or  found  out, 
that  day.  OKI  Lady  Sccjtt  heaid  of  us,  and  came  to  call  on  Lady 
AVhitney  ;  they  u.sed  to  be  intimate.  She  introduced  some 
j)eo])le  at  the  Pumi)  Room.  Altogether,  it  seemed  that  we 
should  not  lack  society. 

Night  came  ;  and  John  and  I  went  upstairs  together.  He 
undressed  in  his  own  room,  and  1  in  mine  ;  and  then  we  made 
the  exchange.  I  saw  him  into  my  bed  and  wished  him  a  good- 
night. 

"Good-night,  Johnny,"  he  answered.  "I  hope  you  will 
slec'i). " 

"Little  doubt  of  that.  John.  1  always  sleep  when  I  have 
nothing  to  trouble  me.     A  very  gcxid-night  to  ;/""•' 

I  had  nothing  to  trouble  me,  and  I  was  as  sleepy  as  could  be  ; 
and  yet,  1  did  not  and  could  not  sleep.     I  lay   quiet  as  usujj 
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after  getting  into  bed,  j-ielding  to  the  expected  sleep,  and  I  shut 
my  eyes  and  never  thought  but  it  was  coming. 

Instead  of  that,  came  restlessness.  A  strange  restlessness 
quite  foreign  to  me,  persistent  and  unaccountable.  I  tossed  and 
turned  fi'om  side  to  side,  and  I  had  not  had  a  wink  of  sleep  at 
day  dawn,  nor  any  s^'mptom  of  it.  Was  I  growing  nervous  ? 
Had  I  let  tlie  feeling  creep  over  me  that  I  had  suggested  to 
John  ?     No  ;  not  that  I  was  aware  of.     What  could  it  be  ? 

Unrefreshed  and  weary,  I  got  up  at  the  usual  liour,  and  stole 
silently  into  the  other  room,  John  was  in  a  deep  sleep,  his 
calm  face  lying  still  upon  the  pillow.  Though  I  made  no  noise, 
my  presence  awoke  him. 

"  Oh,  Johnny  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "I  have  had  such  a  night." 

"Bad?" 

"  No ;  good.  I  went  to  sleep  at  once  and  never  Avoke  till  now. 
It  has  done  me  a  world  of  good.     And  you  ?  " 

"  I  ?  Oh  well,  I  don't  think  I  slept  quite  as  well  as  I  did 
here  ;  it  was  a  strange  bed,"  I  answered,  carelessly. 

The  next  night  the  same  plan  was  carried  out,  he  taking  my 
bed  ;  I  his.  And  again  John  slept  through  it,  while  I  did  not 
sleep  at  all.  I  said  nothing  about  it :  John  Whitney's  comfort 
was  of  more  importance  than  mine. 

The  tliird  night  came.  This  night  we  had  been  to  the  theatre, 
and  had  laughed  ourselves  hoarse,  and  been  altogether  delighted. 
No  sooner  was  I  in  bed,  and  feeling  dead  asleep,  than  the  door 
slowly  opened  and  in  came  Lady  Whitney,  a  candle  in  one  hand, 
a  wineglass  in  the  other. 

"John,  my  dear,"  she  began,  "your  tonic  was  forgotten  this 
evening.     I  think  you  had  better  take  it  now.    Featherston  said, 

you  know Good  gracious!"  she  broke  off.     "Why,  it  is 

Johnny  !  " 

I  could  hardly  speak  for  laughing,  her  face  presented  such  a 
picture  of  astonishment.  Sitting  up  in  bed,  I  told  her  all  ;  there 
was  no  help  for  it  :  that  we  had  exchanged  beds,  John  not  having 
been  able  to  sleep  in  this  one. 

"  And  do  you  sleep  well  in  it  ? "  she  asked. 

"No,  not  yet.  But  I  feel  very  sleepy  to-night,  dear  Lady 
Whitney." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  good  lad,  Johnny,  to  do  this  for  him  ;  and 
to  say  nothing  about  it,"  she  concluded,  as  she  went  away  with 
the  candle  and  the  tonic. 
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Dead  sleepy  tli(nii,'li  I  wiis,  I  could  not  f,'ot  to  Bleep.  It  would 
bo  simply  useless  to  try  to  describe  my  Benwitioiis.  Each  suc- 
ceeding night  they  hud  heen  more  marked.  A  stmngo,  <liH- 
comforting  restlessness  pen-aded  nio  ;  u  feeling  of  uncasujess,  I 
could  not  tell  why  or  wherefore.  T  saw  nothing  uncanny,  I 
heard  nothing  ;  nevertheless,  1  felt  just  '\a  though  some  uncanny 
presence  was  in  the  room,  imparting  a  sense  of  semi-terror. 
Once  or  twice,  when  I  nearly  dozed  oti"  from  sheer  weariness,  I 
started  up  in  real  terror,  wide  awake  again,  my  hair  and  face 
damp  with  a  nameless  fear. 

I  told  this  at  breakfast,  in  answer  to  Lady  Whitney's  questions  : 
John  confes.sed  that  precisely  the  same  sensjitions  had  attacked 
him  the  three  nights  lie  lay  in  the  bed.  Lady  Whitney  declared 
she  never  heard  the  like  ;  and  she  kejit  looking  at  us  alternately, 
as  if  doubting  what  could  be  the  matter  with  us,  or  whether  wo 
liad  taken  sc^irlet- fever. 

On  this  morning,  Fridaj-,  a  letter  came  from  Sir  .lolm,  saying 
that  Featherston  was  coming  to  Pumpwater.  Anxious  on  tho 
score  of  his  son,  he  was  sending  Featherston  to  see  him,  and 
take  back  a  report.  "  I  think  he  would  stay  a  couple  of  days 
if  you  made  it  convenient  to  entertain  him,  and  it  would  be  a 
little  holiday  for  the  poor  hard-worked  man,"  wrote  Sir  John, 
who  was  just  as  kind-hearted  as  his  wife. 

"To  be  sure  I  will,"  said  Lady  Whitney.  "He  shall  have 
that  room  ;  I  dare  say  he  won't  say  he  canimt  sleep  in  it  :  it  will 
be  more  comfortable  for  him  than  getting  a  bed  at  an  hotel. 
Sus.-iiniah  shall  jjut  a  small  bed  into  the  back-ro(mi  for  Johnny. 
And  when  Featherston  is  gone,  I  will  take  the  room  myself.  I 
am  not  like  you  two  silly  boys— afraid  of  lying  awake." 

Mr.  Featherston  arrived  late  that  evening,  with  his  grey  face 
of  c.ire  and  his  tliin  frame.  He  said  he  could  hardly  recall  tho 
time  when  he  had  had  as  much  as  two  days'  holiday,  and  thanked 
Lady  Whitney  for  receiving  him.  That  night  John  and  I 
occupied  the  back-room,  having  conducted  Featherston  in  stiito 
to  the  front,  with  two  candles  ;  and  both  of  us  slept  excellently 
well. 

At  breakfast  Featherston  began  talking  about  the  air.  H.' 
had  always  believed  Pumpwater  to  have  a  rather  soporific  air, 
but  supposed  he  must  be  mist.iken.  Any  way,  it  had  kept  him 
awake  ;  and  it  was  not  a  little  that  did  that  fcr  him. 

"  Did  you  not  sleep  well  ?  "  asked  Lady  Whitney. 
Johnny  Ludlow.— IV.  20 
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"  I  did  not  sleep  at  all ;  did  not  get  a  wink  of  it  all  night  long. 
Never  mind,"  he  added  with  a  good-natured  laugh,  "I  shall 
sleep  all  the  sounder  to-night." 

But  he  did  not.  The  next  morning  (Sunday)  he  looked  grave 
and  tired,  and  ate  his  breakfast  almost  in  silence.  When  we 
had  finished,  he  said  he  should  like,  with  Lady  Whitney'.s  per- 
mission, to  speak  to  the  landlady.  Miss  Gay  came  in  at  once  : 
in  a  light  fresh  print  gown  and  black  silk  apron. 

"  INIa'am,"  began  Featherston,  politely,  "something  is  wrong 
with  that  bedroom  overhead.     What  is  it  1 " 

"  Something  wrong,  sir  ? "  repeated  Miss  Gay,  her  meek  face 
flushing.      "  Wrong  in  what  way,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Featherston  ;  "I  thought  perhaps 
you  could  tell  me  :  any  way,  it  ought  to  be  seen  to  It  is  some- 
thing that  scares  away  sleep.  I  give  you  my  word,  ma'am,  I 
never  had  two  such  restless  nights  in  succession  in  all  my  life. 
Two  such  strange  nights.  It  was  not  only  that  sleep  would  not 
come  near  me  ;  that's  nothing  uncommon  you  may  say  ;  but  I 
lay  in  a  state  of  uneasy,  indescribable  restlessness.  I  have 
examined  the  room  again  this  morning,  and  I  can  see  nothing 
to  induce  it,  yet  a  cause  there  must  undoubtedly  be.  The  paper 
is  not  made  of  arsenic,  I  suppose  ? '' 

"  The  paper  is  pale  pink,  sir,"  observed  Miss  Gay.  "  I  fancy 
it  is  the  green  papers  that  have  ai'senic  in  them." 

"Ay  ;  well.  I  think  there  must  be  poison  behind  the  paper  ; 
in  the  paste,  say,"  went  on  Featherston.  "Or  perhaps  another 
paper  underneath  has  arsenic  in  it  ? " 

Miss  Gay  shook  her  head,  as  she  stood  with  her  hand  on  the 
back  of  a  chair.  Lady  Whitney  had  asked  her  to  sit  down,  but 
she  declined.  "When  I  came  into  the  house  six  months  ago, 
that  room  was  re-papered,  and  I  saw  that  the  walls  were 
thoroughly  scraped.  ,  If  you  think  there's  anytliing — anything 
in  the  room  that  prevents  people  sleeping,  and — and  could  point 
out  what  it  is,  I'm  sure,  sir,  I  should  be  glad  to  remedy  it,"  said 
Miss  Gay,  with  uncomfortable  hesitation. 

But  this  was  just  what  Featherston,  for  all  he  was  a  doctor, 
could  not  point  out.  That  something  was  amiss  with  the  room, 
ho  felt  convinced,  but  he  had  not  discovered  what  it  was,  or  how 
it  could  be  remedied. 

"  After  lying  in  torment  half  the  night,  I  got  up  and  lighted 
my  candle,"  said  he.     "I  examined  the  room  and  opened  the 
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whitlow  to  lot  tlio  cool  hrcczo  blow  in.  I  coiiltl  iiiul  nothing 
likely  to  keep  inc  awake,  no  stuflbd-ui)  chinuiey,  no  accinnulatioii 
of  dust  ,  and  I  shut  tlio  window  and  got  into  l)ed  again.  I  was 
pretty  cool  by  that  tunc  and  reckoned  I  should  sleep.  Not  a 
bit  of  it,  ma'am.  I  lay  more  restless  than  ever,  witli  the  f-amo 
unaccountable  feeling  of  discomfort  and  deiiressimi  upon  nie. 
Just  as  I  had  felt  the  night  before," 

"I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  sighed  INIiss  Clay,  taking  her  hand 
from  the  chair  to  depart.      "  If  the  room  is  clo.se,  or  anj-thing  of 

that " 

"  But  it  is  not  close,  ma'am.  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  And 
I'm  sure  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  find  it  out,  and  get  ib 
remedied,"  concluded  Feather.ston  as  she  withdrew. 

We  tlien  told  him  of  our  experience  Jolins  and  mine.  It 
amazed  him.  "  Wliat  an  extraordinary  thing  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"One  would  think  the  room  was  haunted." 

"  Do  you  believe  in  haunted  roo:us,  sir  ? ''  asked  John, 
"  Well,  I  suppose  such  tilings  are,"  he  answered,     "Folks 
Bay  so.     If  haunted  houses  exist,  why  not  haunted  rooms  i  " 

"It  must  lie  in  the  Pumpwatcr  air,"  said  Lady  Wliitney,  who 
was  too  practical  to  give  in  to  haunted  regions  ,  "and  I  ;uu  very 
sorry  you  should  have  had  your  two  nights'  rest  spoilt  by  it, 
Mr.  Featherston.  I  will  take  the  room  myself  :  nothing  keeps 
me  awake." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  ghost,  sir  ? "  asked  John, 
"No,  never.     But  I  know  those  who  have  seen  them  ;  and  I 
cannot  disbelieve  what  they  say.     One  such  story  in  particular 
is  often  in  my  mind  ;  it  was  a  very  strange  one," 
"  Won't  you  tell  it  us,  ]Mr.  Featherston  ?  " 
The  doctor  only  laughed  in  answer.     But  after  we  came  out 
of  church,  when  he  was  sitting  with  me  and  John  on  the  Parade, 
he  told  it.     And  I  OTdy  wish  I  had  space  to  relate  it  here. 

He  left  Pumpwater  in  the  afternoon,  and  Lady  Wliitney  had 
the  room  prepared  for  her  use  at  once,  John  moving  into  hers. 
So  that  I  iiiul  mine  to  myself  again,  and  the  little  bed  was  taken 
out  of  it. 

The  next  day  was  Monday.  When  Lady  Whitney  came  down 
in  the  moniing  the  first  thing  she  told  us  was,  that  she  had 
not  slept.  All  the  curious  symptoms  of  restless  disturbanco, 
of  inward  agitation,  which  we  had  experienced,  had  visited 
her. 
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"  I  will  not  give  in,  my  dears,"  she  said,  bravelj'.  "  It  may 
be,  you  know,  that  what  I  had  heard  against  the  room  took  all 
sleep  out  of  me,  though  I  was  not  conscious  of  it  ;  so  I  shall 
keep  to  it.     I  must  say  it  is  a  most  comfortable  bed." 

She  "kept  "  to  the  room  until  the  Wednesday  ;  three  nights 
in  all  ;  getting  no  sleep.  Then  she  gave  in.  Occasionally 
during  the  third  night,  when  she  w-as  dropping  asleep  from 
exhaustion,  she  was  startled  up  from  it  in  sudden  terror  :  terror 
of  she  knew  not  what.  Just  as  it  had  been  with  me  and  M'ith 
John.  On  the  Wednesday  morning  she  told  Susannah  that  they 
must  give  her  the  back-room  opposite  mine,  and  we  would 
abandon  that  front-room  altogether. 

"It  is  just  as  though  there  were  a  ghost  in  the  room,"  she  said 
to  Susannah. 

"  Perhaps  there  is,  my  lady,"  was  Susannah's  cool  reply. 

On  the  Friday  evening  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parafin  came  in  to  tea. 
Our  visit  would  end  on  the  morrow.  The  old  doctor  held  John 
before  him  in  the  lamplight,  and  decided  that  he  looked  better- 
that  the  stay  had  done  him  good. 

"  I  am  sure  it  has,"  assented  Lady  Whitney.  "  Just  at  first 
I  feared  he  was  going  backward  :  but  that  must  have  been 
owing  to  the  sleepless  nights. " 

"  Sleepless  nights  !  "   echoed  the  doctor,  in  a  curious  tone. 

"For  the  iirst  three  nights  of  our  stay  here,  he  never  slept ; 
never  slept  at  all.     After  that " 

"  Which  room  did  he  occupy  ? "  interrupted  the  doctor,  breath- 
lessly.    "  Not  the  one  over  this  1 " 

"Yes,  it  was.  Why?  Do  you  know  anything  against  it?" 
questioned  Lady  Whitney,  for  she  saw  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parafin 
exchange  glances. 

"Only  this:  that  I  have  heard  of  other  people  who  were 
unable  to  sleep  in  that  room, "  he  answered. 

"  But  what  can  be  amiss  with  the  room.  Dr.  Parafin  ?  " 

"Ah,"  said  he,  "  there  you  go  beyond  me.  It  is,  I  believe,  a 
fact,  a  singular  fact,  that  there  is  something  or  other  in  the  room 
which  prevents  people  from  sleeping.  Friends  of  ours  who  lived 
in  the  house  before  Miss  Gay  took  it,  ended  by  shutting  the 
room  up." 

"  Is  it  haunted,  sir?  "  I  asked.  "  Mr.  Featherston  thought  it 
might  be." 
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Be  looked  at  me  and  smiled,  shaking  liia  head.  J\Iih.  Parafin 
nodded  hers,  as  much  as  to  sjiy  It  is. 

"No  one  has  been  able  to  {,'et  any  sleep  in  tliat  room  sinco 
the  Calsons  lived  here,"  said  Mrs.  Taratin,  drujiping  her 
voice. 

"How  very  strange!"  cried  Lady  Whitney.  "One  might 
think  nunder  had  been  done  in  it." 

Mrs.  I'aralin  coughed  signihcantly.  "The  wife  died  in  it," 
Bho  said.  "Some  people  thought  her  husband  had— had— had 
at  least  hastened  her  death " 

"  Hush,  Matty  :  "  interi)().sc'd  (lie  doctor,  warningly.  "  It  was 
all  rumour,  all  Udk.     JS'othing  was  proved— or  attempted  to  be." 

"Perliaps  there  existed  no  i)roof,"  returned  Mrs.  Parafin. 
"  And  if  tliere  had— who  was  there  to  bike  it  up  i  She  was  in 
her  grave,  poor  woman,  and  he  was  left  tlouri.shing,  master  of 
himself  and  every  one  about  him.  Any  way,  Thomas,  be  tliat 
as  it  may,  you  cannot  deny  that  the  room  has  been  like  a  haunted 
room  since.  ' 

Dr.  Parafin  laughed  liglitly,  olijecting  to  be  serious  ;  men  are 
more  cautiou.s  than  women.  "  I  cannot  deny  that  people  tind 
themselves  unable  to  sleep  in  the  room  ;  I  never  heard  that  it 
■was  '  haunted  '  in  any  other  way,"  he  added,  to  Lady  Whitney. 
"  But  there— let  us  change  the  subject  ;  we  can  neither  alter  tlio 
fact  nor  understand  it." 

After  they  left  us,  Lady  Whitney  said  she  should  like  to  ask 
Miss  (!ay  what  her  experience  of  tlie  room  had  been.  But  Miss 
Gay  li;ul  stepped  out  to  a  neigldjour's,  and  Susannah  stayed  to 
talk  in  her  place.  She  could  tell  us  more  about  it,  she  Siiid,  than 
Miss  Gay. 

"I  warned  my  cousin  she  would  do  well  not  to  take  this 
hou.se,"  began  SusannaJi,  accepting  tin  chair  to  which  Lady 
Whitney  pointed.  "But  it  is  a  beautiful  house  for  letting,  as 
you  see,  my  lady,  and  tliat  and  the  low  rent  tempted  Irt. 
Besides,  she  did  not  bciieve  the  rumour  abuut  the  room  ;  slio 
does  not  believe  it  fully  yet,  though  it  is  beginning  to  worry  her  ; 
she  thinks  the  inability  to  sleep  must  lie  in  the  people  them- 
selves." 

"  It  has  been  an  uncanny  room  since  old  Calson'a  wife  died  in 
it,  has  it  not,  Susannah  T'  said  John,  as  if  in  jest.  "1  suppose 
he  did  not  nmrder  her  ?  " 

^' I  think  he  did,"  whispered  Susannah. 
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Tlie  answer  sounded  so  ghostly  that  it  struck  us  all  into 
silence. 

Susannah  resumed.  "Nobody  knew:  but  one  or  two  sus- 
pected. The  wife  was  a  poor,  timid,  gentle  creature,  worshipping 
the  very  ground  her  husband  trod  on,  yet  always  in  awe  of  him. 
She  lay  in  the  room,  sick,  for  many  niany  months  before  she 
died.     Old  Sarah " 

"  What  was  her  illness  1 "  interrupted  Lady  Whitney 

' '  My  lady,  that  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you  ,  more,  I  fancy, 
than  any  one  could  have  told.  Old  Sarah  would  often  say  to  me 
that  she  did  not  believe  there  was  any  great  sickness,  only  he 
made  it  out  there  was,  and  persuaded  his  wife  so  He  could 
just  Avind  her  round  his  little  finger  The  person  who  attended 
on  her  was  one  Astrea,  quite  a  heathenish  name  I  used  to  think, 
and  a  heathenish  woman  too  she  was  copper-coloured,  and  came 
with  them  from  abroad.  Sarah  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  there 
was  only  a  man  besides.  I  lived  housekeeper  at  that  time  with 
an  old  lady  on  the  Parade,  and  I  looked  in  here  from  time  to 
time  to  ask  after  the  mistress.  Once  I  was  invited  by  Mr, 
Calson  upstairs  to  see  her  .  she  lay  in  the  room  over  this  •  the 
o;ie  that  nobody  can  now  sleep  in.  She  looked  so  pitiful  !— her 
poor,  pale,  patient  face  down  deep  in  the  pillow.  Was  she 
better,  I  asked  ;  and  what  was  it  that  ailed  her.  She  thought  it 
was  not  much  beside  weakness,  she  answered,  and  that  she  felt 
a  constant  nausea  ;  and  she  was  waiting  for  the  warm  weather  : 
her  dear  husband  assured  her  she  would  be  better  when  that 
came." 

"  Was  he  kind  to  her,  Susannah  ?  " 

"  He  seemed  to  be.  Master  Johnny  ;  very  kind  and  attentive 
indeed.  He  would  sit  by  the  hour  together  in  her  room,  and 
give  her  her  medicine,  and  feed  her  when  she  grew  too  weak  to 
feed  herself,  and  sit  up  at  night  with  her.  A  doctor  came  to  see 
her  occasionally  ;  it  was  said  he  could  not  find  much  the  matter 
with  her  but  debility,  and  that  she  seemed  to  be  wasting  away. 
Well,  she  died,  my  lady  ;  died  quietly  in  that  room  ;  and  Calson 
ordered  a  grand  funeral. " 

"  So  did  Jonas  Chuzzlewit,"  breathed  John. 

"  Whispers  got  afloat  when  she  was  under  ground— not  before 
— that  there  had  been  something  wrong  about  her  death  ,  that 
she  had  not  come  by  it  fairly,  or  by  the  illness  either,"  continued 
Susannah.      "  But  they  were  not   spoken   openly  ;  under  the 
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rose,  as  may  bo  said  ;  ami  thoy  died  away.  ]\Ir.  Calsoii  con- 
tiiuiod  to  live  in  the  liouse  as  before  ;  l>ut  ha  became  hoou  ill. 
Real  sickness,  his  was,  my  l.uly,  whatever  his  wife's  miyht  havo 
been.  His  illness  was  chiefly  on  the  nerves  ;  he  grew  friL;htfiilly 
thin  ;  and  the  setting-in  of  Kome  grave  inward  conii)laiut  was 
suspected  :  so  if  he  did  act  in  any  ill  manner  to  his  wife  it  seemed 
lie  would  not  reap  long  benefit  from  it.  All  the  medical  men 
in  Pumpwater  were  called  to  him  in  succession  ;  but  they  could 
not  cure  him.  He  kept  growing  thinner  and  thinner  till  he  was 
like  ft  walking  shadow.  At  last  he  shut  up  his  house  and  went 
to  London  for  advice  ;  and  there  he  died,  fourteen  months  after 
the  deatii  of  his  wife.  ' 

"How  long  was  the  liouse  kept  shut  up?"  asked  Lady 
"SVliitnej',  as  Su.saiuiah  paused. 

'•About  two  yeai-s,  my  lady.  All  his  property  was  willed 
away  to  the  little  son  of  his  brother,  who  lived  over  in  Au.stralia. 
Tardy  instructions  came  from  thence  to  Mr.  Jermy  the  l.iwyer 
to  let  the  house  furni.shed,  and  Mr.  Jermy  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  Bone  the  house-agent.  A  family  took  it,  but  they  did  not 
stay  :  then  another  family  took  it,  and  they  did  not  stiiy.  Each 
party  went  to  Bone  and  told  him  that  something  was  the  matter 
with  one  of  the  rooms  and  noljody  could  sleep  in  it.  After  that, 
the  furniture  was  sold  oil',  and  some  peojile  took  the  house  by 
the  year.  They  did  not  remain  in  it  six  months.  Some  other 
people  took  it  then,  and  they  stayed  the  year,  but  it  was  known 
that  they  shut  up  that  room.  Then  the  house  stayed  empty. 
My  cousin,  wanting  a  better  house  than  the  one  she  was  in,  cast 
many  a  longing  eye  towards  it ;  finding  it  did  not  let,  she  went 
to  Bone  and  asked  him  what  the  rent  would  be.  Seventy 
pounds  to  her,  he  said  ;  and  she  took  it.  Of  course  she  had 
heard  al>out  the  room,  but  she  did  not  believe  it  ;  she  thought, 
as  Mr.  Feathei-ston  said  the  other  morning,  that  something  nuist 
be  wrong  with  the  paper,  and  she  had  the  walls  scraped  and 
cleaned  and  a  fresh  paper  put  on." 

"And  since  then — have  your  lodgers  found  anything  amiss 
with  the  room  ?  "  questioned  Ljidy  Whitney. 

"  I  am  bound  to  say  they  have,  my  lady.  It  hiis  been  the 
same  story  with  them  all — not  able  to  get  to  .sleep  in  it.  One 
gentleman,  an  old  post-captain,  after  trying  it  a  few  nights,  went 
right  away  from  Pumpwater,  swearing  at  the  air.  But  the  most 
singular  experience  we   have   had  was  that  of  two  little  girls. 
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They  were  kept  in  that  room  for  two  nights,  and  each  night  they 
cried  and  screamed  all  night  long,  calling  out  that  they  were 
frightened.  Their  mother  could  not  account  for  it ;  they  were 
not  at  all  timid  children,  she  said,  and  such  a  thing  had  never 
happened  with  them  before.  Altogether,  taking  one  thing  with 
another,  I  fear,  my  lady,  that  something  is  wrong  with  the  room. 
Miss  Gay  sees  it  now  :  but  she  is  not  superstitious,  and  she  asks 
xbhat  it  can  be. ' 

Well,  that  was  Susannah's  tale  :  and  we  carried  it  away  with  us 
on  the  morrow. 

Sir  John  Whitney  found  his  sou  looking  all  the  better  for  his 
visit  to  Pumpwater.  Temporarily  he  was  so.  Temporarily 
only  ;  not  materially  :  for  John  died  before  the  year  was  out. 

Have  I  heard  anything  of  the  room  since,  you  would  like  to 
ask.  Yes,  a  little.  Some  eighteen  months  later,  I  was  halting 
at  Pumpwater  for  a  few  hours  with  the  Squire,  and  ran  to  the 
house  to  see  Miss  Gay.  But  the  house  was  empty.  A  black 
board  stood  in  front  with  big  white  letters  on  it  TO  BK  let.  Miss 
Gay  had  moved  into  another  house  facmg  the  Parade. 

"  It  was  of  no  use  my  trying  to  stay  in  it,"  she  said  to  me, 
shaking  her  head.  "I  moved  into  the  room  myself.  Master 
Johnny,  after  you  and  my  Lady  Whitney  left,  and  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  I  could  not  sleep.  I  had  Susannah  in,  and  she 
could  not  sleep  ;  and,  in  short,  we  had  to  go  out  of  it  again. 
So  I  shut  the  room  up,  sir,  until  the  year  had  expired,  and  then 
I  gave  up  the  house.  It  has  not  been  let  since,  and  people  say 
it  is  falling  into  decay. " 

"  Was  anything  ever  seen  in  the  room,  Miss  Gay  1" 

"Nothing,"  she  answered,  "or  heard  either  ;  nothing  what- 
ever. The  room  is  as  nice  a  room  as  could  be  wished  for  in  all 
respects,  light,  large,  cheerful,  and  airy  ;  and  yet  nobody  can 
get  to  sleep  in  it.     I  shall  never  understand  it,  six-. " 

I'm  sure  I  never  shall.  It  remains  one  of  those  curious  ex- 
periences that  cramot  be  solved  in  this  world.  But  it  is  none  the 
less  true. 
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*'  There's  trouble  cvcrj'whure.  It  attaches  itself  more  or  less 
to  all  people  as  they  journey  throu>,'h  life.  "Yes,  I  quite  agree 
with  wh.it  you  Siiy,  Sijuire  :  that  I,  a  man  at  n»y  easu  in  the 
world  and  possessing  no  close  ties  of  my  own,  ought  to  Ijo 
tolerably  exempt  from  care.  But  I  am  not  so.  You  have  heard 
of  the  skeleton  in  the  closet,  Johnny  Ludlow.  Few  families  are 
without  one.     I  have  mine." 

Mr.  Brandon  nodded  to  me,  as  he  spoke,  over  the  silver  coflfee- 
pot.  I  had  gone  to  the  Tavistock  Hotel  from  Miss  Deveen's  to 
breakfast  with  him  and  the  Squire — who  had  come  up  for  a 
week.  You  have  heard  of  this  visit  of  ours  to  London  before, 
and  there's  no  need  to  say  more  ab(iut  it  here. 

Tlie  present  skeleton  in  Mr.  Brandon's  family  closet  was  his 
nephew,  Roger  Bevere.  The  young  fellow,  now  aged  twenty- 
tln-ce,  had  been  for  some  years  in  London  pursuing  his  medical 
studies,  and  giving  perpetual  trouble  to  his  peoiile  in  the  country. 
During  this  present  visit  Mr.  Brandon  had  been  unable  to  hear 
of  hiui.  Searching  here,  incjuiring  there,  nothing  came  of  it  : 
Roger  seemed  to  have  vanished  into  air.  This  morning  the  post 
had  brought  Mr.  Brandon  a  brief  note  : 

"SiK, 

"Roger  Beveiy  is  lying  at  No.  CO,  Gibraltar  Ten-aco 
(Islujgton  District),  with  a  broken  arm. 

"Faithfully  yours, 

"T.  Pitt.' 

The  name  was  spelt  Bevery  in  the  note,  you  observe. 
Strangei-8,  deceived  by  the  pronunciation,  were  apt  to  write  it  so. 

"Well,  thii  is  nice  news  1  "  had  been  Mr.  Brandon's  conuuent 
upon  the  short  note. 
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"Any  way,  you  will  be  more  at  your  ease  now  you  have 
found  liim,"  remarked  the  Squire. 

"I  don't  kno"v  that,  Todhetley.  I  have  found,  it  seems,  the 
address  of  the  place  where  he  is  lying,  but  I  have  not  found  him. 
Roger  has  been  going  to  the  bad  this  many  a  day ;  1  expect  by 
this  time  he  must  be  nearir.g  the  journey's  end." 

"It  is  only  a  broken  arm  that  he  has,  sir,"  I  put  in,  thinking 
what  a  gloomj'  view  he  was  taking  of  it  all.  "That  is  soon 
cured." 

"Don't  you  speak  so  confidently,  Johnny  Ludlow,"  reproved 
Mr.  Brandon.  "We  shall  find  more  the  matter  with  Roger 
than  a  broken  arm ;  take  my  word  for  that.  He  has  been  on 
the  wrong  tack  this  long  while.  A  broken  arm  would  not  cause 
him  to  hide  himself — and  that's  what  he  must  have  been  doins. " 

"Some  of  those  hospital  students  are  a  wild  lot — as  I  have 
heard,"  said  the  Squire. 

Mr.  Brandon  nodded  in  answer.  "When  Roger  came  from 
Hampshire  to  enter  on  his  studies  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  he  was 
as  pure-hearted,  well-intentioned  a  young  fellow  as  had  ever 
been  trained  by  an  anxious  mother" — and  Mr.  Brandon  poured 
a  drop  more  weak  tea  out  of  liis  own  tea-put  to  co/er  his  emotion. 
"Fit  for  heaven,  one  might  have  thought:  anyway,  had  been 
put  in  the  road  that  leads  to  it.  Loose,  reckless  companions  go!; 
hold  of  him,  and  dragged  him  down  to  their  evil  ways." 

Breakfast  over,  little  time  was  lost  in  starting  to  find  ouS 
Gibraltar  Terrace.  The  cab  soon  took  us  to  it.  Roger  had  been 
lying  there  more  than  a  week.  Hastening  up  that  way  one 
evening,  on  leaving  the  hospital,  to  call  upon  a  fellow-student, 
he  Avas  knocked  down  by  a  fleet  hansom  rounding  the  comer  of 
Gibraltar  Terrace.  Pitt  the  doctor  happened  to  be  passing  at 
the  time,  and  had  him  carried  into  the  nearest  hou^e  :  one  he 
had  attended  patients  in  befox-e.  The  landlady,  Mrs.  Mapping, 
showed  us  upstairs. 

(And  she,  poor  faded  woman,  turned  out  to  liave  been  known 
to  the  Squiru  in  the  daj-s  long  gone  by,  when  she  was  pretty 
little  Dorothy  Gi'ape.  But  I  have  told  her  story  already,  and 
there's  no  need  to  allude  to  it  again.) 

Roger  lay  in  bed,  in  a  small  back-room  on  the  first-floor  ;  a 
mild,  fair,  pleasant-looking  young  man  witli  a  white  bandage 
round  his  head.  Mr.  Pitt  explained  that  the  arm  was  not 
absolutely  broken,  but  so  much  contused  and  inflamed  as  to  be 
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R  worse  hurt.  This  would  not  li.uo  ke])!  liiia  in  1)1(1,  iKjwovor, 
but  tliu  liejid  liiul  iilso  buen  tlfunuyuil,  and  fevor  Ht-t  in. 

"So  this  is  wlifio  ho  h.is  hiin,  hidini,'.  wliilo  1  liavo  born 
mnsuckin^  Loudon  for  him  I  "  rcniaiKid  Mr.  Kianibm,  who  was 
greiitly  put  out  by  tlio  whole  allair  ;  and  iifihai)s  tho  word 
"  liiding"  might  have  more  truth  iu  it  than  oven  he  suspected. 

"  When  youni,'  Scott  called  last  nij^lit  -a  fello\v-.student  of 
your  nephow  s  who  comes  to  see  liim  and  l)ring  him  changes  of 
clothes  from  his  lodgings — he  said  you  were  making  inrjuiries  at 
the  hospiUU  and  had  left  jour  addres.s, "  explained  Pitt.  "So  I 
thought  1  ought  t<i  write  to  you,  sir." 

"And  I  am  nnich  obliged  to  you  for  doing  it,  and  for  your 
care  of  hnn  also,'   said  Mr.  Brandon. 

And  j)resently,  when  Pitt  was  leaving,  he  followed  him  down- 
stnu-s  to  Mrs.  Mappnig  s  parlour,  to  ask  whether  Roger  w  as  in 
danger 

"I  do  not  apprehend  any,  now  that  the  fever  is  subsiding,'' 
answered  Pitt.  "  I  can  say  almost  surely  that  none  will  arise 
if  wo  Ciin  only  keep  him  cpiiet.  That  has  been  the  ditticulty 
throughout— his  restlessness.  It  is  just  as  though  he  had 
something  on  his  mind." 

"What  slxiuld  he  have  on  his  mind  ?"  retorted  Mr.  Prandon, 
in  contention  "Except  his  sins.  And  I  expect  iJn  ij  don't 
trouble  him  nnich  " 

Pitt  laughed  a  little.  "Well,  sir,  he  is  not  in  any  danger  at 
present  But  if  the  fever  were  to  come  back  again — and  increase 
-  why,  1  can  t  foresee  what  the  result  might  be." 

"Then  I  shall  send  for  Lady  Bevere." 

Pitt  opened  his  eyes.  "  L.idy  Bevere  1  "  he  repeated.  "  Who 
is  she  i  ' 

"  Liidy  Bevere,  sir,  is  Roger's  mother  and  my  sister.  I  shall 
write  to-day." 

Mr.  Brandon  had  an  appointment  witli  his  lawyei-s  that  morn- 
ing and  went  out  with  the  S(iuire  to  keep  it,  leaving  me  with 
the  patient.  "And  take  cJire  you  don't  let  him  talk,  .lohnny," 
was  his  parting  injunction  to  me.      "  Keep  liim  perfectly  (piiet." 

That  was  all  very  well,  and  I  did  my  best  to  obey  orders  ;  but 
Roger  would  not  be  kept  ijuiet  He  Wiis  for  ever  sighing  and 
starting  ,  now  turning  to  this  side,  now  to  that,  and  throwing 
his  undaiinigiHl  arm  up  like  a  ball  at  i)lay 

"  Is  it  ji.iin  that  makes  you  so  restless  !  "  I  asked. 
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"Pain,  no,"  he  groaned.  "It's  the  bother.  The  pam  is 
nothing  now  to  what  it  was." 

"  Bother  of  what  ?  " 

"Oh — altogether.  I  say,  what  on  earth  brought  Uncle  John 
to  London  just  now  ?  " 

"  A  matter  connected  with  my  property.  He  is  my  guardian 
and  trustee,  you  Icnow."  To  which  answer  Bevere  only  groaned 
again. 

After  taking  a  great  jorum  of  beef-tea,  which  Mrs.  Mapping 
brought  wp  at  mid-day,  he  was  lying  still  and  tranquil,  when 
there  came  a  loud  knock  at  the  street-door.  Steps  clattered  up 
the  stairs,  and  a  tall,  dark-haired  young  man  put  his  head  into 
the  room. 

"Bevere,  old  felluw,  how  are  you?  We've  been  so  sorry  to 
hear  of  your  mishap  I  " 

There  was  nothing  alarming  in  the  words  and  they  were 
spoken  gently ;  or  in  the  visitor  either,  for  he  was  good-looking  ; 
but  in  a  moment  Bevere  was  sitting  bolt  upright  in  bed,  gazing 
out  in  fright  as  though  he  saw  an  apparition. 

"What  the  deuce  has  bi'ought  you  here,  Lightfoot?"  he 
cried,  angrily. 

"  Came  to  see  how  you  were  getting  on,  friend,"  was  the  light 
and  soothing  answer,  as  the  stranger  drew  near  the  bed. 
"  Head  and  arm  damaged,  I  hear." 

"  Who  told  you  where  to  find  me  ? " 

' '  Scott.     At  least,  he " 

"  Scott's  a  false  knave  then  !  He  promised  me  faithfully  nob 
to  toll  a  soul. "  And  Bevere's  inflamed  face  and  passionate  voice 
presented  a  contrast  to  his  usual  mild  countenance  and  gentle 
tones. 

"There's  no  need  to  excite  yourself,"  said  the  tall  young  man, 
sitting  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  taking  the  patient's 
hand.  "Dick  Scott  let  fall  a  word  unawares — that  Pitt  was 
attending  you.  So  I  came  up  to  Pitt's  just  now  and  gob  the 
address  out  of  his  sui'gery-boy." 

"  Who  else  heard  the  chance  word  ?  " 

"No  one  else.  And  I'm  sure  you  know  that  you  may  trust 
me.  I  wanted  to  ask  if  I  could  do  anything  for  you.  How 
frightened  you  look,  old  fellow  !  " 

Bevere  lay  down  again,  painfully  uneasy  yet,  as  was  plain  to 
be  seen. 
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"I  diiln't  wftnt  any  ono  to  find  nic  nnt  licro,"  he  said.  "If 
Eomc — some  ponplo  came,  tliero  might  be  the  dick.  .8  to  jmy. 
And  Uncle  Jolm  is  up  now,  worse  luck  !  He  does  not  under- 
stand London  ways,  and  ho  is  the  strictest  old  guy  that  ever 
wore  silver  slioe-biu-kles — you  should  see  him  on  stale  occasions. 
Ask  Johnny  Ludlow  there  whether  he  is  strait-laced  or  not  ;  ho 
knows,     .lohnny,  this  is  Charley  Lightfoot :  one  of  us  at  Bart's." 

Charley  turned  to  shako  hands,  saying  he  had  heard  of  me. 
He  then  set  himself  to  Foothe  Bevere,  assin-ing  him  he  would 
not  tell  any  <ine  where  he  was  lying,  or  that  he  had  been  to  seo 
him. 

"Don't  mind  my  temper,  old  friend,"  whispered  Bevere, 
re]>cntantly,  his  blue  eyes  going  out  to  the  other's  in  sad  yearning. 
"  1  am  a  bit  tried— as  you'd  admit,  if  all  were  known." 

Lightfoot  departed.  By-and-by  the  Squire  and  Mr.  Brandon 
returned,  and  Mi-s.  Mapping  gave  us  some  lunch  in  her  jiarlour. 
"NVhen  tlie  Scpiiro  was  ready  to  leave,  I  ran  up  to  say  good-l)yo 
to  Roger.  He  gazed  at  me  questioningly,  eyes  and  cheeks 
glistening  with  fever.     "  Is  it  true  ! "  he  whispered. 

"Is  what  true?" 

"  That  Uncle  John  has  written  for  my  mother  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  that's  true." 

"  Good  Heavens  I  "  murmui'ed  Bevere. 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  see  her  ?  " 

"It's  not  that.  She's  the  best  mother  living.  It  is — for  fear 
— I  didn't  want  to  bo  found  out  Ij'ing  here,"  he  broke  off,  "and 
it  seems  that  all  the  world  is  coming.  If  it  gets  to  certain  ears, 
I'm  done  for." 

Scarlet  and  more  scarlet  grew  his  cheeks.  His  pulse  must 
have  been  running  up  to  r.bout  a  hundred-and -fifty. 

"Assure  as  you  are  alive,  Roger,  you'll  bring  the  fever  on 
again  :  " 

"  So  much  the  better.  I  do— save  for  what  I  might  .say  in 
my  i-avings,"  ho  retorted.  "  So  much  the  better  if  it  carries  me 
otr:     Tlierc'd  l)e  an  end  to  it  all,  then." 

"One  might  think  you  had  a  desperate  secret  on  your  con- 
science," I  said  to  him  in  my  surprise.  "  Had  set  a  house  on 
fire,  or  something  as  good." 

"  And  I  have  a  secret ;  and  it's  something  far  more  drcadfid 
than  setting  a  house  on  tire,"  he  avowed,  recklessly,  in  his 
distress.      "And  if  it  should  get  to  the  knowledge  of  Uncle 
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Joliu  and  the  mother — well,   1  tell  you,  Johnny  Ludlow,  I'd 
rather  die  than  face  the  shame." 

Was  he  raving  now?  — as  he  had  been  on  the  verge  of  it,  in  the 
fever,  a  day  or  two  ago.  No,  not  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  the 
fancy  could  I  tliink  so.  That  he  had  fallen  into  some  desperate 
trouble  which  must  be  kept  secret,  if  it  could  be,  was  all  too 
evident.  I  thought  of  fifty  things  as  I  went  home  and  could  not 
fix  on  one  of  them  as  likely.  Had  he  robbed  the  hospital  till  ? 
— or  forged  a  checjue  upon  its  house-surgeon  ?  The  Squire 
wanted  to  know  why  I  was  so  silent. 

When  I  next  went  to  Gibraltar  Terrace  Lady  Bevere  was 
there.  Such  a  nice  little  woman  !  Her  face  was  mild,  like 
Roger's,  her  eyes  were  blue  and  kind  c,s  his,  her  tones  as  genial. 
As  Mary  Brandon  she  had  been  very  pretty,  and  she  was  pleasing 
still. 

She  had  married  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  Edmund  Bevere. 
Her  people  did  not  like  it  :  nav'y  lieutenants  were  so  poor,  they 
said.  He  got  on  better,  however,  than  the  Brandons  had 
thought  for  ;  got  up  to  l^e  rear-admiral  and  to  be  knighted. 
Then  he  died  ;  and  Lady  Bevere  was  left  with  a  lot  of  cliildren 
and  not  much  to  bring  them  up  on.  I  expect  it  was  her  brother, 
Mr.  Brandon,  who  helped  to  start  them  all  in  life.  She  lived 
in  Hampshire,  somewhere  near  Southsea. 

In  a  day  or  two,  when  Roger  was  better  and  sat  up  in  blankets 
in  an  easy-chair,  Mr.  Brandon  and  the  Squire  began  about  his 
shortcomings — deeming  him  well  enough  now  to  be  tsickled. 
Mr.  Brandon  demanded  where  his  lodgings  were,  for  their 
locality  seemed  to  be  a  mystery  ;  evidently  with  a  view  of  calling 
and  putting  a  few  personal  questions  to  the  landlady  ;  and  Roger 
had  to  confess  tli^t  he  had  had  no  particular  lodgings  lately ,  he 
had  shared  Dick  Scott's.  This  took  Mr.  Brandon  aback.  No 
lodgings  of  his  own  ! — sharing  young  Scott's  !  What  was  the 
meaning  of  it?  What  did  he  do  with  all  the  money  allowed 
him,  if  he  could  not  pay  for  rooms  of  his  own  ?  And  to  the 
stern  questioning  Roger  only  answered  that  he  and  Scott  liked 
to  be  together.  Pitt  laughed  a  little  to  me  when  he  heard  of 
this,  saying  Bevere  was  too  clever  for  the  old  mentors. 

"Why!    don't  you    believe   he   does    live   Avith    Scott?"   I 
asked. 

"  Oh,  he  may  do  that  ;  it's  likely  enough,"  said  Pitt.     "  But 
medical  students,  running  their  fast  career  in  London,  are  queer 
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r.ul)ji.'ct.s,  let  1110  till  you,  .lolimiy  LikUdw  ;  tlicy  don't  caro  to 
have  their  private  all'airs  siiiicrviseil." 

"  All  of  them  are  not  queer — as  you  call  it,  Pitt." 

"  No,  indeed,"  ho  answoreil,  warmly  :  "  or  I  don't  know  what 
would  become  of  the  profession.  Many  of  them  are  worthy, 
earnest  fellows  always,  steady  as  old  time.  Others  pull  up  when 
they  have  had  their  fling,  and  make  good  men  :  and  a  few  go  to 
the  had  altOL;ether.  ' 

"  In  which  class  do  you  put  Roger  Bevere  ?  " 

Pitt  took  a  minute  to  answer.  "In  tlve  second,  1  hojie,"  ho 
sjiid.  "To  Fpeak  the  truth,  Bevere  somewhat  puzzles  me.  Ho 
seems  well-intentioned,  anxious,  and  can't  have  gone  .so  far  Inifc 
lio  might  pull-up  if  ho  could.     But "' 

"  If  he  could  !     How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"He  has  got,  I  take  it,  into  the  toils  of  a  fa.st,  bad  set;  and 
ho  finds  their  habits  ton  strong  to  break  through.  Anj'  way 
without  great  dilhculty." 

"  Do  you  think  he — drinks  ?  "  I  questioned,  reluctantly. 

"No  mistake  about  that,"  said  Pitt.  "Not  so  sharply  as 
Bome  of  them  do,  but  more  than  is  good  for  him." 

I'm  sure  if  Roger's  pulling-up  depended  upon  his  mother,  it 
would  have  been  done.  She  was  so  gentle  and  loving  with  him  ; 
never  finding  fault,  or  speaking  a  harsh  word.  Night  and 
morning  she  sat  by  the  bed,  holding  his  hands  in  hers,  and 
reading  the  P.salms  to  him -or  a  prayer — or  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible.  T  can  see  her  now,  in  her  soft  black  gown  and  simple 
little  white  lace  cap,  under  which  her  hair  was  smoothly  braided. 

Whatever  doubts  some  of  us  might  be  entertaining  of  Roger, 
nothing  unpleasant  in  regard  to  him  transpired.  Dreaded 
enemies  did  not  find  him  out,  or  come  to  besiege  the  house  ; 
though  he  never  quite  lost  his  undercurrent  of  uneasiness.  He 
soon  began  to  mend  rapidly.  Scott  visited  him  every  second  or 
third  day  ;  he  seemed  to  be  fully  in  his  confidence,  and  they  had 
whisperings  together.  He  was  a  good-natured,  off-hand  kind  of 
youn^  man,  short  and  thick-set.  I  can't  say  I  much  cared  for 
him. 

The  Scjuire  had  left  London.  T  remained  on  with  Miss 
Deveen,  and  went  down  to  Gibraltar  Terrace  most  days.  Liidy 
Bevero  was  now  going  home  and  Mr.  Brandon  with  her.  Some 
trouble  had  ari.sen  about  the  lease  of  lier  house  in  Hampshire, 
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which  threatened  to  end  in  a  lawsuit,  and  she  wanted  him  to  see 
into  it.  They  fixed  upon  some  eligible  lodgings  for  Roger  near 
Russell  Square,  into  which  he  would  move  when  they  left.  He 
was  sufficiently  well  now  to  go  about  ;  and  would  keep  well,  Pitt 
said,  if  he  took  care  of  himself.  Lady  Bevere  held  a  confidential 
interview  wath  the  landlady,  about  taking  care  of  her  son  Roger. 

And  she  gave  a  last  charge  to  Bevere  himself,  when  taking 
leave  of  him  the  morning  of  her  departure.  The  cab  was  at  the 
door  to  convey  her  and  Mr.  Brandon  to  Waterloo  Station,  and  I 
was  there  also,  having  gone  betimes  to  Gibraltar  Terrace  to  see 
the  last  of  them. 

"For  my  sake,  my  dear,"  pleaded  Lady  Bevere,  holding 
Roger  to  her,  as  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks  :  "you  will  do 
your  best  to  keep  straight  for  my  sake  I  " 

"I  will,  I  will,  mother,"  he  whispered  back  in  agitation,  his 
own  eyes  wet ;  "I  will  keep  as  straight  as  I  can."  But  in  his 
voice  there  lay,  to  my  ear,  a  ring  of  hopeless  despair.  I  don't 
know  whether  she  detected  it. 

She  turned  and  took  my  hands.  She  and  Mr.  Brandon  had 
already  exacted  a  promise  from  me  that  once  a-week  at  least,  so 
long  as  I  remained  in  London,  I  would  write  to  each  of  them  to 
give  news  of  Roger's  welfare. 

"You  will  be  sure  not  to  forget  it,  Johnny?  I  am  very 
anxious  about  him — his  health— and— and  all,"  she  added  in  a 
lowered  voice.  "  I  am  always  fearing  lest  I  did  not  do  my  duty 
by  my  boys.  Not  but  that  I  ever  tried  to  do  it ;  but  somehow 
I  feel  that  perhaps  I  might  have  done  it  better.  Altogether  I 
am  full  of  anxiety  for  Roger." 

"  I  will  be  sure  to  write  to  you  regularly  as  long  as  I  am  near 
him,  dear  Lady  Bevere." 

It  was  on  a  Tuesday  morning  that  Lady  Bevere  and  Mr. 
Brandon  left  London.  In  the  afternoon  Roger  was  installed  in 
his  new  lodgings  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  undertaken  to  see  him 
into  them.  He  had  the  parlour  and  the  bed-chamber  behind  it. 
Yery  nice  rooms  they  were,  the  locality  and  street  open  and 
airy  ;  and  the  landlady,  Mrs.  Long,  was  a  comfortable,  motherly 
woman.  Where  his  old  lodgings  had  been  situated,  he  had  never 
said  even  to  me  :  the  Squire's  opinion  was  (communicated  in 
confidence  to  Mr.  Brandon),  that  he  had  played  up  ' '  Old  Goose- 
berry "  in  them,  and  was  afraid  to  say. 
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I  hftd  meant  to  go  to  liiiu  i.n  the  Wednescluy,  to  see  that  tlio 
bustle  of  removal  li.ul  ddiiu  him  no  liarm  ;  l)ut  Miss  Devecn 
wanted  me,  ho  I  could  not.  On  the  Thursday  T  got  a  letter  from  the 
Squire,  telling  me  t(j  do  some  business  for  him  at  Westminster. 
It  took  nie  tlie  w  ]u>Ie  of  the  day  :  tliat  is,  the  actual  business  took 
about  a  (luarter-of-an-hour,  and  waiting  to  see  tlie  people  (lawyers) 
took  the  rest.     This  brought  it,  you  jjerceive,  to  Friday. 

On  tliat  morning  T  mounted  to  the  roof  of  a  city  omnibus, 
wliicli  Bet  me  down  not  far  otl"  the  house.  Passing  the  parlour- 
wimlows  to  knock  at  the  door,  I  saw  in  one  of  thcjn  a  card  : 
"  Apartments  to  let."  It  was  odd,  I  thought,  they  .should  put  it 
in  a  room  that  was  occupied. 

"  Can  I  see  Mr.  Bevere  ?  "  I  asked  of  the  servant. 
"Mr.  Bevere's  <_rone,  sir." 

"(ione  where?  Not  to  the  hf>spital  ?  "  For  he  was  not  to 
attempt  to  go  there  until  the  following  week. 

"  He  is  gone  for  good,  sir,"  she  answered.  "He  went  away 
in  a  cab  yesterday  evening." 

Not  knowing  what  to  make  of  this  strange  news,  h.udly 
believing  it,  I  went  into  the  parlour  and  asked  to  see  the  land- 
lady—who came  at  once.  It  was  quite  true  :  Bevere  had  left. 
Mrs.  Long,  who,  though  elderly,  was  plump  and  kindly,  sat 
•tlown  to  relate  the  particulars. 

"  Mr.  Bevere  went  out  yesterday  morning,  sir,  after  ordering 
his  dinner— a  roast  fowl — for  the  same  hour  as  the  day  before  ; 
two  o'clock.  It  was  past  three,  though,  before  he  came  in  :  and 
when  the  girl  brought  the  dinner-tray  down,  she  said  Mr.  Bevere 
wanted  to  speak  to  me.  I  came  up,  and  then  he  told  me  he  was 
unexpectedly  obliged  to  leave— that  he  might  have  to  go  into 
the  country  that  night  ;  he  didn't  yet  know.  Well,  sir,  I  was  a 
little  put  out :  but  what  could  I  say  ?  He  paid  me  what  was  due 
and  the  rent  up  to  the  week's  end,  and  began  to  collect  his 
things  together  :  Sarah  s;iw  him  cramming  them  into  his  new 
portmanteau  when  she  brought  his  tea  up.  And  at  the  close  of 
the  evening,  between  the  lights,  he  had  a  cab  called  and  went 
nway  in  it." 
"Alone?" 

"Quite  alone,  sir.     On   the  Wednesday  afternoon    Dr.   Pitt 
came  to  see  him,  and  tliat  same  evening  a  young  man  called, 
who  stayed   some   time ;   Scott,   1   think   the   name   was ;   but 
nobody  at  all  came  yesterday." 
Johnny  l.mllow. —  IV.  21 
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"And  you  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Bevere  is?— where  he 
went  to?" 

"  Why  no,  sir  ;  he  didn't  say.  The  cab  might  have  taken  him 
to  one  of  the  railway-stations,  for  all  I  can  tell.  I  did  not  ask 
questions.  Of  course  it  is  not  pleasant  for  a  lodger'to  leave  you 
ill  that  sudden  manner,  before  he  his  well  been  three  days  in 
the  house,"  added  Mrs.  Long,  feelingly,  "especially  witli  tlie 
neighbours  staring  out  on  all  sides,  and  I  might  have  asked  him 
for  another  week's  rent  in  lieu  of  proper  notice  ;  but  I  couldn't 
be  hard  with  a  well-mannered,  pleasant  young  gentleman  like 
Mr.  Bevere— and  with  his  connections,  too.  I'm  sure  when  her 
ladyship  came  here  to  fix  on  the  rooms,  she  was  that  kind  and 
affable  with  me  I  shall  never  forget  it— and  talked  to  me  so 
lovingly  about  him — and  put  half-a-crown  into  Sarah's  hand 
when  she  left  !     No,  sir,  I  couldn't  be  hard  upon  young  Mr. 

Bevere." 

Mrs.  Long  had  told  all  she  knew,  and  I  wished  her  good-day. 
Where  to  now  ?  I  deliberated,  as  I  stood  on  the  doorstep.  Tliis 
sudden  flight  looked  as  though  Roger  wanted  to  avoid  people. 
If  any  one  was  in  the  secret  of  it,  it  would  be  Richard  Scott,  I 
thought ;  and  I  turned  my  steps  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

I  suppose  I  interrupted  Scott  at  some  critical  pei'formance, 
for  he  came  to  me  with  his  coat-cufFs  turned  up  and  no  wrist- 
bands on. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  I'm  sure,"  cried  he  ;  "thought  it  might  be 
an  out-patient.  Bevere  ?— oh,  do  you  want  him  ?  "  he  ran  on, 
not  giving  himself  time  to  understand  me  perfectly,  or  pretending 
at  it.  ' '  Bevere  is  at  his  new  lodgings  near  Russell  Square.  He 
will  not  be  back  here  until  next  week." 

"But  he  is  not  at  his  new  lodgings,"  I  said.  "He  has  left 
them." 

"Left !  "  cried  Scott,  starhig. 

"Left  for  good,  bag  and  baggage.     Gone  altogether." 

"Gone  where  ?  "  asked  Scott. 

"  That's  what  I  have  come  to  ask  you.     I  expect  you  know." 

Scott's  face  presented  a  puzzle.  I  wondered  whether  he  was 
as  innocent  as  he  looked. 

"  Let  us  understand  one  anothei-,"  said  he.  "  Do  you  tell  me 
that  Bevere  has  left  his  new  lodgings  ?  " 

"  He  has.  He  left  them  last  night.  Ran  away  from  them,  as 
one  may  say." 
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"  Wlij-,  lie  had  Hilly  just  got  into  thoiii  !  Were  tho  pcoplo 
sharks  ?  I  was  with  him  on  Wednesday  ni^ht  :  he  did  not  coin- 
plain  of  anvMiiiii,'  then." 

"He  must  have  left,  I  fancy,  for  some  i)rivate  reason  of  his 
own.  Don't  you  Imom  wliere  he  is  gone,  Scott '<  You  arc 
generally  in  his  confidence." 

"Don't  know  any  more  than  the  dead." 

To  dispute  the  declaration  was  not  in  my  jiower,  Scotfc 
seemed  utterly  surprised,  and  said  he  should  go  to  Mrs.  Long's 
the  first  leisure  moment  he  had,  to  see  if  any  note  or  message 
had  been  left  for  him.  But  I  had  already  put  that  question  to 
the  landlady,  and  she  answered  that  neither  note  nor  message  of 
any  kind  had  been  left  for  anyl)o(ly.  So  there  we  were,  non- 
plussed, Scott  standing  with  his  hands  in  his  ])ockets.  Make 
the  best  of  it  wo  would,  it  resolved  itself  into  nothing  more  than 
this  :  Bevere  had  vanished,  leaving  no  clue. 

From  thence  I  made  my  way  to  Mr.  Pitt's  little  surgery  near 
Ci'ibraltar  Terrace.  The  doctor  was  alone  in  it,  and  stood  com- 
pounding pills  behind  the  counter. 

"  Bevere  run  away  !  "  he  exclaimed  at  my  first  words.  "  Why, 
what's  the  meaning  of  that  I  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
I  Avas  going  to  see  him  this  afternoon." 

With  my  arms  on  the  counter,  my  head  bending  tov.-ards  him, 
1  recounted  to  Pitt  the  particulars  Mrs.  Long  had  given  me, 
and  Scott's  denial  of  having  any  finger  in  the  pie.  The  doctor 
gave  his  head  a  twist. 

"  Says  he  knows  no  more  than  the  dead,  does  he  1  That  may 
be  the  case  ;  or  it  may  not.  Master  Richard  Scott's  assertions 
go  for  what  they  are  worth  with  me  where  Bevere 's  concerned  : 
the  two  are  as  thick  as  thieves.  I'll  find  him,  if  I  can.  What 
do  you  say  ? — that  Bevere  would  not  conceal  himself  from  me  ? 
Look  here,  Johnny  Ludlow,"  continued  Pitt  rapidly,  bringing 
forward  his  face  till  it  nearly  touched  mine,  and  dropphig  his 
voice  to  a  low  tone,  "that  young  man  must  have  got  into  some 
dangerous  trouble,  and  has  t<^  hide  himself  from  the  light  of  day." 

Leaving  Pitt  to  make  his  patients'  physic,  I  went  out  into  the 
world,  not  knowing  whether  to  seek  for  Bevere  in  this  quarter 
or  in  that.  But,  unless  I  ff)\md  him,  how  could  T  carry  out  my 
promise  of  writing  to  Lady  Bevere  ? 

I  told  Miss  Deveen  of  my  dilemma.  She  could  not  help  me. 
No  one  could  lielp,  that  I  was  able  to  see.     There  was  nothing 
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for  it  but  to  wait  until  the  next  week,  when  Bevere  might  per- 
Jiaps  make  his  appearance  at  the  hospital.  I  dropped  a  note  to 
Scott,  asking  him  to  let  me  know  of  it  if  he  did. 

But  of  course  the  chances  were  that  Bevere  would  not  appear 
at  the  hospital :  with  need  to  keep  his  head  en  cachette,  he 
would  be  no  more  safe  there  than  in  Mrs.  Long's  rooms  :  and  I 
might  have  been  hunting  for  him  yet,  for  aught  I  can  tell,  but 
for  coming  across  Charley  Lightfoot. 

It  was  on  the  following  Monday.  He  was  turning  out  of  the 
railway-station  near  Miss  Deveen's,  his  uncle,  Dr.  Liglitfoot, 
being  in  practice  close  by.  Telling  him  of  Roger  Bevere's  flight, 
which  he  appeared  not  to  have  heard  of,  I  asked  if  he  could  form 
any  idea  where  he  was  likely  to  have  got  to. 

' '  Oh,  back  to  the  old  neighbourhood  that  he  lived  in  before 
liis  accident,  most  likely,"  carelessly  surmised  Lightfoot,  who 
did  not  seem  to  think  much  of  the  matter. 

"  And  where  is  that  ?  " 

"A  goodish  distance  from  here.  It  is  near  tlie  Bell-and- 
Clapper  Station  on  the  underground  line." 

"The  Bell-and-Clapper  Station  1  " 

Lightfoot  laughed.  "Ironically  called  so,"  he  said,  "from  a 
bell  at  the  new  church  close  by,  that  claps  away  pretty  well  all 
day  and  all  night  in  the  public  ears. '' 

"Not  one  of  our  churches  ?  " 

"Calls  itself  so,  I  believe.  I  wouldn't  answer  for  it  that  its 
clergy  have  been  licensed  by  a  bishop.  Bevere  lived  somewhere 
about  there  ;  I  never  was  at  his  place  ;  but  you'll  easily  find 
it  out." 

"How?  By  knocking  at  people's  doors  and  inquiring  for 
him  ? " 

Lightfoot  put  on  his  considering-cap.  "If  you  go  to  the 
refreshment-room  of  the  Bell-and-Clapper  Station  and  ask  his 
address  of  the  girls  there,"  said  he,  "I  dare  say  they  can  give  it 
you.  Bevere  used  to  be  uncommonly  fond  of  frequenting  their 
company,  I  believe. " 

Running  down  to  the  train  at  once  I  took  a  ticket  for  the 
Bell-and-Clapper  Station,  and  soon  reached  it.  It  was  well 
named  :  the  bell  was  clanging  away  with  a  loud  and  furious 
tongue,  enough  to  drive  a  sick  man  mad.  What  a  dreadful 
infliction  for  the  houses  near  it  ! 

Behind  the  counter  in  the  reireshment-room  stood  two  damsels, 
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excliJinging  alHehitici?  with  a  young  man  who  sat  smoking  a  cigar, 
liis  logs  stretchcHi  out  at  ease.  Ik-fore  I  liad  time  to  sjieak,  tlio 
sound  of  an  up-train  was  lieard  ;  ho  drank  up  the  contents  of  a 
ghvss  that  stood  at  his  elbow,  and  went  swiftly  out. 

It  was  a  pretty  looking  place  :  with  coloured  decanters  on  its 
shelves  and  an  array  of  sparkling  glass.  The  young  women 
wore  neat  hluck  gowns,  and  might  have  looked  neat  enougii 
altogether  but  for  their  monstrous  heads  of  hair.  That  of  one 
in  particular  was  a  sight  to  be  seen,  and  must  have  been  coj)ied 
from  some  extravagant  fashion  plate.  She  was  dark  and  hand- 
some, with  a  high  colour  and  a  loud  voice,  evidently  a  strong- 
minded  young  woman,  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  herself. 
Tlie  other  girl  was  fair,  smaller  and  slighter,  with  a  somewhat 
delicate  face,  and  a  quiet  manner, 

"  Can  you  give  me  the  address  of  Mr.  Roger  Bevere  ?  "  I  asked 
of  this  younger  one. 

The  girl  flushed  scarlet,  and  looked  at  her  companion,  who 
looked  back  again.  It  was  a  curious  sort  of  look,  as  mucli — I 
thought — as  to  say,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Then  they  both  looked 
at  me.     But  neither  spoke.' 

"I  am  told  that  Mr.  Bevere  often  comes  here,  and  that  you 
can  irive  me  his  address." 

"  Well,  sir — I  don't  think  we  can,"  said  the  younger  one,  and 
her  speech  was  quite  proper  and  modest.  "We  don't  know  it, 
do  we.  Miss  Panken  1  " 

"  Perhaps  you'll  first  of  all  tuU  me  who  it  was  that  said  wo 
could  give  it  you,"  cried  Miss  Panken,  in  tones  as  strong-minded 
as  herself,  and  as  though  she  were  by  a  very  long  way  my 
superior  in  the  world, 

"  It  was  une  of  his  fellow-students  at  the  hospital." 

"  Oh — well — I  suppose  we  can  give  it  you,"  she  concluded. 
"  Here,  I'll  write  it  down.  Lend  me  your  pencil,  Mabel  :  mine 
has  disappeared.  There,"  handing  me  the  papei',  "if  he  is  not 
there,  wo  can't  tell  you  wiiere  he  is." 

"Roger  Bevary,  22,  New  Crescent,"  was  what  she  wrote.  I 
thanked  her  and  went  out,  encountering  two  or  three  young 
men  who  rushed  in  from  another  train  and  called  individually 
f(.)r  refreshment. 

New  Crescent  was  soon  found,  but  not  Bevere.  The  elderly 
Woman-servant  who  answered  me  said  Mr.  Bevere  formerl}-  lived 
with  thom,  but  left  about  eighteen  months  back.     He  had  not 
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left  the  ncighbourliood,  she  thought,  us  she  .sometimes  met  him 
in  it.  She  saw  him  only  the  past  Saturday  night  when  slie  was 
out  on  an  errand. 

"What,  this  past  Saturday!"  I  exclaimed.  "Are  you 
certain  ?  " 

"To  be  sure  I  am,  sir.  He  was  smoking  a  pipe  and  looking 
in  at  the  shop  windows.  He  saw  nie  and  said,  Good-night, 
Ann  :  he  was  always  very  pleasant.     I  thought  he  looked  ill." 

Back  I  went  to  the  refreshment-room.  Those  girls  knew  his 
address  well  enough,  but  for  some  reason  would  not  give  it — 
perhaps  by  Bevere's  orders.  Two  young  men  were  there  now, 
sipping  their  beer,  or  whatever  it  was,  and  exchanging  com- 
pliments with  Miss  Panken.     I  sjjoke  to  her  civilly. 

"Mr.  Bevere  does  not  live  at  New  Crescent:  he  left  it 
eighteen  months  ago.  Did  you  not  know  that  ?  I  think  you 
can  give  me  his  address  if  you  will. " 

(S7ie  did  not  answer  mc  at  all.  It  may  be  bar-room  politeness. 
Regarding  me  for  a  full  minute  superciliously  from  my  head  to 
my  boots,  she  slowly  turned  her  shoulders  tlie  other  way,  and 
resumed  her  talk  with  the  customers. 

I  spoke  then  to  the  other,  who  was  wijjing  glasses.  "It  is  in 
Mr.  Bevere's  own  interest  that  I  wish  to  find  him  ;  I  wish  it  very 
particularly  indeed.  He  lives  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  I  have 
heard  that :  if  you  can  tell  me  where,  I  shall  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you." 

The  girl's  face  looked  confused,  timid,  full  of  indecision,  as  if 
she  knew  the  address  but  did  not  know  whether  to  answer  or 
not.  By  this  time  I  had  attracted  attention,  and  silence  fell  on 
the  room.  Strong-minded  Miss  Panken  came  to  the  relief  of 
her  companion. 

"  Did  you  call  for  a  glass  of  ale  ? "  she  asked  me,  in  a  tone  of 
incipient  mockery. 

"  Nor  for  soda  ? — nor  bitters? — not  even  cherry-brandy?  "  she 
ran  on.  "No  ?  Then  as  you  don't  seem  to  want  anything  we 
supply  here,  perhaps  you'll  take  yourself  off,  young  man,  and 
leave  space  for  them  that  do.  Fancy  this  room  being  open  to 
Ijromiscuous  inquirers,  and  us  young  ladies  being  obliged  to 
answer  'em  1  "  added  Miss  Panken  affably  to  her  two  friends. 
"  I'd  like  to  see  it !  " 

Having  thus  put  me  down  and  turned  her  back  upon  me,  I 
had  nothing  to  wait  for,  and  walked  out  of  the  lady's  presence. 
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Tlio  yt)Uiijj;or  one's  eyes  followed  me  with  a  wistful  look,      i  in 
BUiu  she  would  h;i\e  given  the  address  had  she  dared. 

After  that  day,  I  took  to  haunt  tho  precincts  of  the  Bell-and- 
Clapper,  believing  it  to  be  my  only  chance  of  finding  Bevero. 
Scott  had  a  brief  note  from  him,  no  address  to  it,  stating  that  he 
was  not  yet  well  enough  to  resume  his  duties  ;  and  this  note 
Scott  forwarded  to  me.  A  letter  also  came  to  me' from  Lady 
Bevere  asking  what  the  matter  was  that  I  did  not  write,  and 
whether  Roger  was  worse.  How  cuald  I  write,  unless  I  found 
him  '( 

So,  all  the  leisure  time  that  I  could  improvise  I  spent  round 
about  the  Bell-and-Clapper.  Not  inside  the  room,  amid  its 
manifold  attractions  :  Circe  was  a  wily  woman,  remember,  and 
pretty  bottles  are  insidious.  That  particular  Circe,  also.  Miss 
Panken,  might  have  objected  to  my  company  and  ordered  me 
out  of  it. 

Up  one  road,  down  another,  before  this  row  of  houses  and 
that,  I  hovered  for  ever  like  a  walking  ghost.  But  I  saw  nothing 
of  Bevere. 

Luck  favoured  me  at  last.  One  afternoon  towai'ds  the  end  of 
the  week,  I  was  standing  opposite  the  church,  watching  the  half- 
dozen  worshippers  straggling  into  it,  for  one  of  its  many  services, 
listening  to  the  irritating  ding-dong  of  its  bell,  and  ■wondering 
the  nt)ise  was  put  up  with,  when  suddenly  Richard  Scott  came 
running  up  from  the  city  train.  Looking  neither  to  the  right 
nor  the  left,  or  he  must  inevitably  have  seen  me,  he  made 
straight  for  a  cross-road,  then  another,  and  presently  entered 
one  of  a  row  of  small  houses  whose  lower  rooms  were  ov.  a  level 
with  the  ground  and  tlie  yard  or  two  of  square  garden  tliat 
fronted  them.  "Paradise  Place."  I  followed  Scott  at  acautiouo 
distance. 

"  Bevere  lives  there  !  "  quoth  I,  mentally. 

Should  I  go  in  at  once  boldly,  and  beard  him  ?  While  de- 
liberating— for  somehow  it  goes  against  my  nature  to  beard  any- 
body— Scott  came  striding  out  and  turned  off  the  other  way  : 
■which  led  to  the  shops.  I  crossed  over  and  went  in  quietly  at 
the  open  door. 

The  parlour,  small  and  shabby  as  was  Mrs.  Mapping's  in 
Gibmltar  Terrace,  was  on  the  left,  its  door  likewise  open. 
Seated  at  a  table,  taking  his  tea,  was  Roger  Bevere  ;  opposite  to 
him,  presiding  over  the  ceremonies,  sat  a  lady  who  must  unques- 
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tionably  have  been  tirst-cousin  to  tliose  damsels  at  the  Bell-and* 
Clapper,  if  one  miglit  judge  by  tho  hair. 

"Roger!"  I  exclaimed,  "What  a  dance  you  have  led 
us!" 

He  started  up  with  a  scarlet  face,  his  manner  strangely  con- 
fused, his  tongue  for  tlie  moment  lost.  And  then  I  saw  that  he 
was  without  his  coat,  and  his  arm  was  bandaged. 

"  I  was  going  to  write  to  you,"  he  said— an  excuse  invented 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  "I  tliought  to  be  about  before 
now,  but  my  arm  gt)t  bad  again." 

"  How  was  that  ?  " 

"Well,  I  hurt  it,  and  did  not  pay  attention  to  it.  It  is  properly 
inflamed  now." 

I  took  a  seat  on  the  red  stuff  sofa  without  being  invited,  and 
Bevere  dropped  into  his  chair.  The  lady  at  the  tea-tray  had 
been  regarding  me  with  a  free,  friendly,  unabashed  gaze.  She 
was  a  well-grown,  attractive  young  woman,  with  a  saucy  face  and 
bright  complexion,  fine  dark  eyes,  and  full  red  lips.  Her 
abundant  hair  was  of  the  peculiar  and  rare  colour  that  some 
people  call  red  and  others  gold.  As  to  her  manners,  they  were 
as  assured  as  Miss  Panken's,  but  a  great  deal  pleasanter,  I 
wondered  who  she  was  and  what  she  did  there. 

"So  this  is  Johnny  Ludlow  that  I've  heard  tell  of  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, catching  up  my  name  from  Bevere,  and  sending  me  a 
graeious  nod.     "  Shall  I  give  you  a  cup  of  tea  ? " 

"No,  thank  you,"  was  my  answer,  though  all  the  while  as 
thirsty  as  a  fish,  for  the  afternoon  was  hot. 

"Oh,  you  had  better:  don't  stand  on  ceremony,"  she  said, 
laughing.  "There's  nothing  like  a  good  cup  of  tea  when  the 
throat's  dry  and  the  weather's  baking.  Come  !  make  yourself 
at  home." 

' '  Be  quiet,  Lizzie, "  struck  in  Bevere,  his  tone  ringing  with 
annoyance  and  pain.  "Let  Mr.  Ludlow  do  as  he  pleases." 
And  it  struck  me  that  ho  did  not  want  me  to  take  the  tea. 

Scott  came  in  then,  and  looked  surprised  to  see  me  :  he  had 
been  out  to  get  something  for  Bevere's  arm.  I  felt  by  intuition 
that  he  had  known  where  Bevere  was  all  along,  that  his  assump- 
tion of  ignorance  was  a  pretence.  He  and  the  young  lady 
seemed  to  be  upon  excellent  terms,  as  though  they  had  been 
acquainted  for  ages. 

The   arm  looked  very  bad  :   worse  than  it  had  at  Gibraltar 
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Terrace.  1  stood  by  whoa  Scott  took  nil'  the  liainl.iL^cs.  lie 
touched  it  here  and  there. 

"  I  tuU  you  what,  Beverc,"  he  said  :  "you  Iiad  better  let  Pitt 
see  to  this  again.  He  got  it  right  before  ;  and — I  don't  nuich 
like  the  look  of  it." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  returned  Bevere.      "  I  don't  want  Pitt  here." 

"  I  say  nonsense  to  that,"  rejoined  Scott.  "  Who's  Pitt  ? — he 
won't  hurt  you.  No  good  to  think  you  can  shut  yourself  up  in 
a  nutshell — witli  such  an  arm  as  tliis,  and — and — "  he  glanced 
at  me,  as  if  he  would  say,  "and  now  Ludlow  has  found  you  out." 

"  You  can  do  as  much  for  the  arm  as  Pitt  can,"  said  Bevere, 
fractiously. 

"  l*erhap3  I  could:  but  I  don't  mean  to  try.  I  tell  you, 
IJevere,  I  do  not  like  the  look  of  it,"  repeated  Scott.  "  What's 
more,  I,  not  being  a  qualified  pi-actitioner  yet,  would  not  take 
the  re.si)onsibility. " 

"  ^^'ell,  I  will  go  to  Pitt  to-morrow  if  I'm  no  better  and  can 
get  my  coat  on,"  conceded  Beverie.  "  Lizzie,  where's  the  other 
bandage  ? " 

"Oh,  I  left  it  in  my  room,"  said  Lizzie  ;  and  she  ran  up  the 
stairs  in  search  of  it. 

So  she  lived  there !  "Was  it  her  home,  I  wondered  ;  or  Bevere's  ; 
or  their  home  conjointly  ?  The  two  might  have  vowed  eternal 
friendship  and  set  up  housekeeping  together  on  a  platonic  foot- 
ing. Curious  problems  do  come  into  fashion  in  the  great  cities 
of  this  go-ahead  age  ;  perhaps  that  one  had. 

Scott  finished  dressing  the  arm,  giving  the  patient  sundry 
cautions  meanwhile  ;  and  I  got  up  to  leave.  Lizzie  had  stei)])ed 
outside  and  was  leaning  over  the  little  wooden  entrance-gate, 
chanting  a  song  to  herself  and  gazing  up  and  down  the  quiet  road. 

"  What  am  I  to  say  to  your  mother?  "  I  said  to  Bevere  in  a 
low  tone.     "  You  knew  I  had  to  write  to  her." 

"  Oh,  say  I  am  all  right,"  he  answered.  "I  have  written  to 
her  myself  now,  and  had  two  lettei's  from  her." 

"  How  do  the  letters  come  to  you  ?    Here  ?  '* 

"  Scott  gets  them  from  Mrs.  Long's.  Johnny  " — with  a  sharp 
l)ressure  of  the  hand,  and  a  beseeching  look  from  his  troubled 
blue  eyes — "  be  a  good  fellow  and  don't  talk.     Amjicliere." 

Giving  his  hand  a  reassuring  shake,  and  lifting  my  hat  to  the 
lady  at  the  gate  as  T  passed  her,  T  went  away,  thinking  of  this 
complication  and  of  that.     In  a  minute,  Scott  overtook  me. 
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"I  think  you  knew  where  he  was,  all  along,"  I  said  to  him  ; 
"  that  j'our  ignorance  was  put  on." 

"Of  course  it  was,"  answered  Scott,  as  coolly  as  you  please. 
"What  would  you?  When  a  fellow-chum  entrusts  confidential 
matters  to  you  and  puts  you  upon  your  honour,  you  can"t  betray 
him." 

"Oh,  well,  I  suppose  not.  That  damsel  over  there,  Scott — 
is  she  his  sister,  or  his  cousin,  or  his  aunt  ?  " 

"You  can  call  her  which  you  like,"  re[ilied  Scott,  aftably. 
"Are  you  very  busy  this  afternoon,  Ludlow  ?" 

"I  am  not  busy  at  all." 

"Then  I  wish  j-ou  would  go  to  Pitt.  I  can't  spare  the  time. 
I've  a  heap  of  work  on  my  shoulders  to-dixy  :  it  was  only  the 
I^ressing  note  I  got  from  Bevere  about  his  arm  that  brouglit  me 
out  of  it.  He  is  getting  a  bit  doubtful  himself,  you  see  ;  and 
Pitt  had  better  come  to  it  without  loss  of  time." 

"Bevere  won't  thank  me  for  sending  Pitt  to  him.  You  heard 
what  he  said." 

"Nonsense  as  to  Bevere 's  thanks.  The  arm  is  worse  than 
he  thinks  for.  In  my  opinion,  he  stands  a  good  chance  of 
losing  it." 

"  No  !  "  I  exclaimed  in  dismay.      "  Lose  his  arm  !  " 

"  Stands  a  chance  of  it,"  repeated  Scott.  "  It  will  be  his  own 
fault.  A  week  yesterday  he  damaged  it  again,  the  evening  he 
came  back  here,  and  he  has  neglected  it  ever  since.  You  tell 
Pitt  what  I  say." 

"Veiy  well,  I  will.  I  suppose  the  account  Bevere  gave  to 
his  mother  and  Mr.  Brandon — that  he  had  been  living  lately 
with  you — was  all  a  fable  ?  " 

Scott  nodded  complaisantly,  striding  along  at  the  pace  of  a 
steam-engine.  "Just  so.  He  couldn't  bring  them  down  upon 
him  here,  you  know." 

I  did  not  exactly  know.  And  thoughts,  as  the  saying  runs, 
are  free. 

"So  he  hit  upon  the  fable,  as  you  call  it,  of  saying  he  had 
shared  my  lodgings,"  continued  Scott.  "Necessity  is  a  rare 
incentive  to  invention." 

We  had  gained  the  Bell-and-Clapper  Station  as  he  spoke  :  two 
minutes  yet  before  the  train  for  the  city  would  be  in.  Scott 
utilized  the  minutes  by  dashing  to  the  bar  for  a  glass  of  ale, 
chattering  to  Miss  Panken  and  the  other  one  while  he  drank  it. 
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Then  wo  both  took  tliu  train  ;  Scott  goiii^'  l)iiclv  to  tlic  lio.s])itiil  — 
wliore  ho  fullillocl  sumo  ollicial  duty  boyond  that  "f  c.rdiiiary 
studont — and  I  to  sco  after  I'itt. 


RoiiER  Beveke's  arm  proved  obstinate.  Swollen  and  inflamed 
as  I  had  never  seen  any  arm  yet,  it  induced  fever,  and  he  had  to 
take  to  his  bed.  Scott,  who  had  his  wits  about  him  in  most 
ways,  liad  not  spoken  a  minute  too  soon,  or  been  mistaken  as  to 
the  probable  danger  ;  while  Mr.  Pitt  told  Roger  every  time  he 
came  to  dress  it,  beginning  with  tlie  first  evening,  that  he 
deserved  all  he  got  for  being  so  foolhardy  as  to  neglect  it :  as  a 
modiciil  man  in  embryo,  he  ought  to  have  foreseen  the  hazard. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Roger  was  just  as  ill  as  he  ^vas  at 
Gibraltar  Terrace,  when  they  sent  for  his  mother  :  if  not  worse. 
Must  days  I  got  down  to  Paradise  Phice  to  snatch  a  look  at  him. 
It  was  noi  far,  taking  the  underground-railway  from  Miss 
Deveen's. 

I  made  the  best  report  I  could  to  Lady  Bevere,  telling  nothing 
• — excepting  that  the  arm  was  giving  a  little  trouble.  If  she  got 
to  loam  the  truth  about  certain  things,  she  would  think  the 
letters  deceitful.  But  what  else  could  I  do  ? — I  wished  with  all 
my  heart  some  one  else  had  to  write  them.  As  Scott  had  said 
to  me  about  the  flitting  from  Mrs.  Long's  (the  reason  for  whicli 
or  necessity,  I  was  not  enlightened  upon  yet),  I  could  not 
betray  Bevere.  Pitt  assured  me  that  if  any  unmanageable  com- 
jtlications  arose  with  the  arm,  both  Lady  Bevere  and  Mr. 
r»randon  should  be  at  once  telegrai)hed  for.  A  fine  comj^lication 
it  would  be,  of  another  sort,  if  they  did  come  !  How  about 
Miss  Lizzie  ? 

Of  all  the  free-and-easy  young  women  I  had  ever  met  W'ith, 
that  same  Lizzie  was  the  freest  and  easiest.  Many  a  time  have 
I  wondered  Bevere  did  not  order  her  out  of  the  room  when  she 
said  audacious  things  to  him  or  to  me — not  to  say  out  of  the 
house.  He  did  nothing  of  the  kind;  he  lay  jiassive  as  a  bird 
that  has  had  its  wings  clipped,  all  spirit  gone  out  of  him,  and 
groaning  with  bodily  pain.  Why  on  earth  did  he  allow  her  to 
make  his  house  her  abode,  disturbing  it  with  her  noise  and  her 
clatter  i  Why  on  earth — to  go  on  further — did  he  rent  a  house 
at  all,  small  or  large  ?    No  one  else  lived  in  it,  that  I  saw,  except 
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a  little  maid,  in  her  early  teens,  to  do  the  work.  Later  I  found 
I  was  mistaken  :  they  were  only  lodgers  :  an  old  landlady,  lamo 
and  quiet,  was  in  the  kitchen. 

"Looks  fearfully  bad,  don't  he  ?  "  whispered  Lizzie  to  me  on 
one  occasion  wlicn  he  lay  asleep,  and  she  came  bursting  into  the 
room  for  her  bonnet  and  shawl. 

"  Yes.     Don't  you  think  you  could  be  rather  more  quiet  ?  " 

"As  quiet  as  a  lamb,  if  you  like,"  laughed  Lizzie,  and  crept 
out  on  tiptoe.     She  was  always  good-humoured. 

One  afternoon  when  I  went  in,  Lizzie  had  a  visitor  in  the 
parlour.  Miss  Panken  !  The  two,  evidently  on  terms  of  close 
friendship,  were  laughing  and  joking  frantically  ;  Lizzie's  head, 
with  its  clouds  of  red-gold  hair,  was  drawn  close  to  the  other 
head  and  the  mass  of  black  braids  adorning  it.  Miss  Panken  sat 
sipping  a  cup  of  tea ;  Lizzie  a  tumbler  of  hot  water  that  gave 
forth  a  suspicious  odour. 

"  I've  got  a  headache,  Mr.  Johnny,"  said  she  :  and  I  man-elled 
that  she  did  not,  in  her  impudence,  leave  the  "Mr."  out. 
"Hot  gin-and- water  is  the  very  best  remedy  you  can  take 
for  it." 

Shrieks  of  laughter  from  both  the  girls  followed  me  upstairs 
to  Roger's  bedside  :  Miss  Panken  was  relating  some  joke  about 
her  companion,  Mabel.  Roger  said  his  arm  was  a  trifle  better. 
It  always  felt  so  when  Pitt  had  been  to  it. 

"Who  is  it  that's  downstairs  now?"  he  asked,  fretfully,  as 
the  bursts  of  merriment  sounded  through  the  floor.  "  Sit  down, 
Johnny." 

"It's  a  girl  from  the  Bell-and-Clapper  refreshment-room. 
Miss  Panken  they  call  her." 

Roger  fro\raed.  ' '  I  have  told  Lizzie  over  and  over  again  that 
I  wouldn't  have  those  girls  encouraged  here.  What  can  possess 
her  to  do  it  1  "  And,  after  saying  that,  he  passed  into  one  of 
those  fits  of  restlessness  that  used  to  attack  him  at  Gibraltar 
Terrace. 

"Look  here,  Roger,"  I  said,  presently,  "couldn't  you— pull 
up  a  bit  ?     Couldn't  you  put  all  this  nonsense  away  ? " 

"  Which  nonsense  ?  "  he  retorted. 

"  What  would  Mr.  Brandon  say  if  he  knew  it  ?  I'll  not  speak 
of  your  mother.     It  is  not  nice,  you  know  ;  it  is  not,  indeed." 

"  Can't  you  speak  out  ?  "  he  returned,  with  intense  irritation. 
"  Put  what  away  ? " 
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"Lizzie." 

I  spoke  the  name  unrlcr  my  brcatli,  imt  liking  to  say  it,  tlidiigh 
I  had  wanted  to  fur  some  time.  AH  tlic  anger  seemed  to  go  out 
of  Roger.     He  hiy  still  as  death, 

*' Can't  you,  Roger?" 

"Too  late,  Johnny,"  came  back  the  answer  in  ;i  whisper  of 
pain. 

"Why?" 

"She  is  my  wife." 

I  leaped  fnnu  niy  chair  in  a  sort  of  terror,  "No,  no,  Roger, 
don't  say  that !     It  cannot  be," 

"  But  it  in,"  he  groaned.     "These  eighteen  months  past." 

I  stood  dazed  ;  all  my  senses  in  a  whirl,  Roger  kept  silenee, 
his  face  turned  to  the  pillow.  And  the  laughter  from  below 
came  surging  up, 

I  had  no  heart  affection  that  I  was  aware  of,  but  I  had  to  presa 
my  hand  to  still  its  thumping  as  I  leaned  over  Roger. 

"  Really  married  I     Surely  married  ? " 

"As  fast  and  sure  as  the  registrar  could  marry  us,"  came  the 
smothered  answer.     "  We  did  not  go  to  chui'ch." 

"  Oh,  Roger  !    Hoiu  came  you  to  do  it  1 " 

"  Because  I  was  a  fool." 

I  sat  down  again,  right  back  in  the  chair.  Things  that  had 
puzzled  me  before  were  cleai'ing  themselves  now.  This  was  the 
torment  that  had  worried  his  mind  and  prolonged,  if  not  induced, 
the  fevci",  when  he  first  lay  ill  of  the  accident ;  this  was  the 
miserable  secret  that  had  gone  well-nigh  to  disturb  the  brain  : 
partly  for  the  incubus  the  marriage  entailed  upon  him,  partly 
lest  it  should  be  found  out.  It  had  caused  him  to  invent  fables 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Not  only  had  he  to  conceal  his  jiroper 
address  from  ns  all  when  at  Gibraltar  Terrace,  especiallj'  from 
his  mother  and  Mr.  Brandon  ;  but  he  had  had  to  scheme  with 
Scott  to  keep  his  wife  in  ignorance  altogether — of  his  accident 
and  of  where  he  was  lying,  lest  Lizzie  should  present  herself  at 
his  bedside.  To  account  for  his  absence  from  home,  Scott  had 
improvised  a  story  to  her  of  Roger's  having  been  despatched  by 
the  hospital  autlKjrities  to  watch  a  case  of  illness  at  a  little 
distance  ;  and  Lizzie  unsuspiciously  supplied  Scott  with  changes 
of  raiment  and  other  things  Roger  needed  from  his  chest  of 
drawers. 

This   did   for    a    time.      But   about   the   i)eriod   of    Roger's 
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quitting  Gibraltar  Terrace,  Lizzie  unfortunately  caught  uji  an 
inkling  that  she  was  being  deceived.  Miss  Panken's  general 
acquaintance  was  numerous,  and  one  day  one  of  them  chanced 
to  go  into  tlie  liar-room  of  the  Bell-and-Clapper,  and  to  mention, 
incidentally,  that  Roger  Bevere  had  been  run  over  by  a  hansom 
cab,  and  was  lying  disabled  in  some  remote  doctor's  quarters — • 
for  that's  what  Scott  told  his  fellow-students.  Madam  Lizzie 
rose  in  rebellion,  accused  Scott  of  being  no  gentleman,  and 
insisted  upon  her  right  to  be  enlightened.  So,  to  stop  her  from 
making  her  appearance  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Avith  inconvenient 
in(]uiries,  and  possibly  still  more  inconvenient  revelations,  Roger 
had  promptly  to  quit  the  new  lodgings  at  Mrs.  Long's,  and 
return  to  the  old  home  near  the  Bell-and-Clapper.  But  I  did 
not  learn  these  particulars  at  first. 

"  Who  knows  it,  Roger?"  I  asked,  breaking  the  silence. 

"Not  one  of  them  but  Scott,"  he  answered,  supposing  I 
alluded  to  the  hospital.     "I  see  Pitt  has  his  doubts." 

"  But  they  know — -some  of  them— that  Lizzie  is  here  1  " 

"  Well  1  So  did  you,  but  you  did  not  suspect  further.  They 
think  of  course  that — well,  there's  no  help  for  what  they  think. 
When  a  fellow  is  in  such  a  position  as  mine,  he  has  to  put  up 
with  things  as  they  come.  I  can't  quite  ruin  myself,  Johnny  ; 
or  let  the  authorities  know  what  an  idiot  I've  been.  Lizzie's 
aunt  knows  it ;  and  that's  enough  at  present  ;  and  so  do  those 
girls  at  the  Bell-and-Clapper — worse  luck  !  " 

It  was  impossible  to  talk  much  of  it  then,  at  that  first  dis- 
closure ;  I  wished  Roger  good-afternoon,  and  went  away  in  a 
fever-dream. 

My  wildest  surmises  had  not  pictured  this  dismal  climax. 
No,  never  ;  for  all  that  Mistress  Lizzie's  left  hand  displa3'ed  a 
plain  gold  ring  of  remarkable  thickness.  "  She  would  have  it 
thick,"  Roger  said  to  me  later.     Poor  Roger  !  poor  Roger  ! 

I  felt  it  like  a  blow— like  a  blow.  No  good  would  ever  come 
of  it — to  either  of  them.  Worse  than  no  good  to  him.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  unsuitableness  of  the  girl's  condition  to  his  ;  it 
was  the  girl  herself.  She  would  bring  him  no  credit,  no  comfort 
as  long  as  she  lived  :  what  happiness  could  he  ever  find  with 
her  ?  I  had  grown  to  like  Roger,  with  all  his  faults  and  failings, 
and  it  almost  seemed  to  me,  in  my  sorrow  for  him,  as  if  my  ovm. 
life  were  blighted. 

It  might  not  have  been  quite  so  bad — not  quite — had  Lizzie 


liocn  .1  (liflerent  girl.  Modost,  yielding,  gentle,  like  tlmt  little 
]\I;il)cl  I  had  seen,  for  instance,  leaniint^  to  adapt  her  manners 
to  the  pattern  of  her  husband's  ;  had  she  been  that,  why,  in  time, 
perhaps,  things  might  have  smoothed  down  for  him.  But  Lizzie  I 
with  her  free  and  loud  manners,  her  off-hand  ways,  her  randf)nr 
speech,  her  vulgar  laughs  !     Well,  well  I 

How  was  it  possible  she  had  been  able  to  bring  her  fascinations 
to  bear  upon  him — he  with  his  refinement  ?  One  can  but  sit 
down  in  amazement  and  ask  how,  in  the  name  of  common-sense, 
such  incongruities  happen  in  the  world.  She  nuist  have  tamed 
down  what  was  objectionable  in  her  to  sugar  and  sweetness 
while  setting  her  cap  at  Bevere  ;  while  he— he  must  have  been 
blind,  physically  and  mentally.  But  no  sooner  was  the  marriage 
over  than  he  awoke  to  see  M'hat  he  had  done  for  himself.  Since 
then  his  time  had  been  principally  spent  in  setting  up  con- 
trivances to  keep  the  truth  from  becoming  known.  Mr.  Brandon 
had  talked  of  his  skeleton  in  the  closet :  he  had  not  dreamt  of 
such  a  skeleton  as  this. 

"Must  have  gone  in  largely  for  strong  waters  in  those  days, 
and  been  in  a  chronic  state  of  imbecility,  I  should  say,"  observed 
Pitt,  making  his  comments  to  me  confidentially. 

For  I  had  spoken  to  him  of  the  marriage,  finding  he  knew  as 
much  as  I  did.     "I  shall  never  be  able  to  understand  it,"  I  said. 

"  T/ifflfs  easy  enough.  When  Circe  and  a  goose  sit  down  to 
play  chess,  no  need  to  speculate  which  will  win  the  game." 

"You  speak  lightly  of  it,  Mr.  Pitt." 

"  Not  particularly.  W^here's  the  use  of  speaking  gravely  now 
the  deed's  done  ?  It  is  a  pity  for  Bevere  ;  but  he  is  only  one 
j'oung  man  amidst  many  such  who  in  one  way  or  another  spoil 
their  lives  at  its  threshold.  Johnny  Ludlow,  when  I  look  about 
me  and  see  the  snares  spread  abroad  in  this  great  metropolis  by 
night  and  by  day,  and  at  the  crowds  of  inexperienced  lads — they 
are  not  much  better— who  have  to  run  to  and  fro  continuall}-,  I 
marvfl  that  the  number  of  those  who  lose  themselves  is  not 
increased  tenfold." 

He  had  changed  his  tone  to  one  sc)lemn  enough  for  a  judge. 

"  I  cannot  thinh  how  he  came  to  do  it,"  I  ai-gucd.  "  Or  how 
such  a  one  as  Bevere,  well-intentioned,  well  brought  up,  could 
have  allowed  himself  to  fall  into  what  Mr.  Brandon  calls  loose 
habits.  How  came  he  to  take  to  drinking  ways,  even  in  a  small 
degree  ? " 
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"Tlie  railway  refroshment-bars  did  that  for  him,  I  take  it," 
answered  Pitt.  "He  lived  up  here  from  the  first,  by  the  Bell- 
and-Clapper,  and  I  suppose  found  the  underground  train  more 
convenient  than  the  omnibus.  Up  he'd  rush  in  a  morning  to 
catch — say — the  half-past  eight  train,  and  would  often  miss  it 
by  half-a-minute.  A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile.  Instead  of  cooling 
his  heels  on  the  draughty  and  deserted  platform,  he  would  turn 
into  the  i-efreshment-room,  and  find  there  warmth  and  sociable 
company  in  the  shape  of  pretty  girls  to  chat  with  :  and,  if  he  so 
minded,  a  glass  of  something  or  other  to  keep  out  the  cold  on  a 
wintry  morning." 

"As  if  Bevere  would  !— at  that  early  hour  !  " 

"Some  of  them  do,"  affirmed  Pitt.  "Anyway,  that's  how 
Bevere  fell  into  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  bar-room  of  the 
Bell-and-Clapper.  It  lay  so  handy,  you  see  ;  right  in  his  path. 
He  would  run  into  it  again  of  an  evening  when  he  returned  :  he 
had  no  home,  no  friends  waiting  for  him,  only  lodgings. 
There " 

"I  thought  Bevere  used  to  board  with  a  family,"  I  interrupted. 

"So  he  did  at  first;  and  very  nice  people  they  were:  Mr. 
Brandon  took  care  he  should  be  well  placed.  That's  why  Bevere 
came  up  this  way  at  all  :  it  was  rather  far  from  the  hospital,  but 
Mr.  Brandon  knew  the  people.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the 
lady  died,  the  home  was  broken  up,  and  Bevere  then  took 
lodghigs  on  his  own  account ;  and  so  —there  was  no  one  to  help 
him  keep  out  of  mischief.  To  go  on  with  what  I  was  saying. 
He  learnt  to  frequent  the  bar-room  at  the  Bell-and-Clapper  :  not 
only  to  run  into  it  in  a  morning,  but  also  on  his  return  in  the 
evening.  He  had  no  sociable  tea  or  dinner-table  waiting  for 
him,  you  see,  with  pleasant  faces  round  it.  All  the  pleasant 
faces  he  met  were  those  behind  the  counter  ;  and  there  he  would 
stay,  talking,  laughing,  chaffing  with  the  girls,  one  of  whom  was 
I\Iiss  Lizzie,  goodness  knows  how  long — the  places  are  kept  open 
till  midnight." 

"It  had  its  attractions  for  him,  1  suppose — what  with  the 
girls  and  the  bottles." 

Pitt  nodded.  "It  has  for  many  a  one  besides  him,  Johnny. 
Roger  had  to  call  for  drink  ;  possibly  without  the  slightest 
natural  inclination  for  anything,  he  had  perforce  to  call  for  it ; 
he  could  hardly  linger  there  unless  he  did.  By-and-by,  I  reckon, 
he  got  to  like  the  drink  ;  he  acquii-ed  the  taste  for  it,  you  see, 
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Riul  habit  soon  becomes  second  nature  ;  one  glass  became  two 
glasses,  two  glasses  three.  This  went  on  for  a  time.  The  next 
act  in  the  young  man's  drama  was,  that  he  allowed  himself  to 
glide  into  an  entanglement  of  some  sort  with  one  of  the  said 
girls,  Miss  Lizzie  Field,  and  was  drawn  in  to  marry  hor." 

"  How  have  you  learnt  tliose  particulars  ?  " 

"Partly  from  .Scott.  They  aro  true.  Scott  has  a  marrit-d 
brother  living  up  this  way,  and  is  often  running  up  hei'e  ;  indeed 
nt  one  time  he  lived  with  him,  and  he  and  Bevere  used  to  go  to 
and  fro  to  St.  Bartholomew's  in  company.  Yes,"  slowly  added 
the  doctor,  "that  refreshment-room  has  been  the  bane  of  Roger 
Bevere." 

"And  not  of  Scott?" 

"It  did  Sccjtt  no  good  ;  you  may  take  a  vow  of  that.  Bub 
Scott  has  some  plain,  rough  counuon-sense  of  his  own,  wliich 
kept  him  freni  going  too  far.  He  may  make  a  good  man  yet  ; 
and  a  name  also,  for  he  possesses  all  the  elements  of  a  skilful 
surgeon.  Bevere  succumbed  to  the  seductions  of  the  bar-room, 
as  other  foolish  young  fellows,  well-intentioned  at  heart,  but 
weak  in  moral  strength,  have  done,  and  will  do  again.  Irresistible 
temptations  they  present,  these  places,  to  the  young  men  who 
have  to  come  in  contact  with  them.  If  the  lads  had  to  go  out  of 
their  way  to  seek  the  temptation,  they  might  never  do  it ;  but  it; 
lies  right  in  their  path,  you  perceive,  and  they  can't  pass  it  by. 
Of  course  I  am  not  speaking  of  all  young  men  ;  only  of  those 
who  are  deficient  in  moral  self-control.  To  some,  the  Bell-and- 
Clapper  bar-room  presents  no  more  attraction  than  the  Bell-and- 
Clapper  Church  by  its  side  ;  or  any  other  of  such  rooms,  either." 

"  Is  there  not  any  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ?  " 

Pitt  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  suppose  not,"  he  said. 
"Since  I  pulled  up  from  drinking,  I  have  been  unable  to  see 
what  these  underground  railway-rooms  are  needed  for  :  why  a 
man  or  woman,  travelling  for  half-an-hour,  more  or  less,  nuist 
needs  be  provided  with  i)laces  to  drink  in  at  both  ends  of  the 
journey  and  all  the  middles.  Biscuits  and  buns  are  there  as 
Well,  you  may  say— serving  an  excuse  perhaps.  But  for  one 
biscuit  called  for,  there  are  fifty  glasses  of  ale,  or  what  not. 
Given  the  necessity  for  the  rooms,"  added  Pitt,  with  a  laugh, 
"I  should  do  away  with  the  lady-servers  and  substitute  men; 
which  Would  put  an  end  to  three  parts  of  the  attraction.  Nv 
chance  of  that  reformation." 

Jubnuy  Ludlow.— IV.  '2.2 
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"  Because  it  would  do  away  with  three  parts  of  the  custom," 
I  said,  echoiuy  his  huigh. 

"Be  you  very  sure  of  that,  Johnny  Ludlow.  However,  it  is 
no  busmess  of  mine  to  find  fault  with  existing  customs,  seeing 
that  I  cannot  alter  them,"  concluded  the  doctor. 

What  he  said  set  me  thinking.  Every  time  I  passed  by  one 
of  these  stations,  so  crowded  \\ith  the  traffic  of  young  city  men, 
and  saw  the  bottles  aiTayed  to  charm  the  sight,  their  bright 
colours  gleaming  and  glistening,  and  looked  at  the  serving- 
damsels,  with  their  bedecked  heads,  arrayed  to  charm  also,  I 
knew  Pitt  must  be  right.  These  rooms  might  bring  in  grist  to 
their  owners'  mill ;  but  it  struck  me  that  I  should  not  like,  when 
1  grew  old,  to  remember  that  I  had  owned  one. 

Hoger  Bevcre's  arm  began  to  yield  to  treatment,  but  he  con- 
tinued very  ill  in  himself  ;  too  ill  to  get  up.  Torment  of  mind 
and  torment  of  body  are  a  bad  complication. 

One  afternoon  when  I  was  sitting  with  him,  sundry  quick 
knocks  downstairs  threatened  to  disturb  the  doze  he  was  falling 
into — and  Pitt  had  said  that  sleep  to  him  just  now  was  like  gold. 
I  crept  away  to  stop  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  parlour,  thumping 
(m  tlie  floor  with  hei'  cotton  umbrella — a  huge  green  thing  that 
must  have  been  the  fellow,  when  made,  to  Sairey  Gamp's — stood 
Mrs.  Dyke,  a  stout,  good-natured,  sensible  woman,  whom  I  often 
saw  there.  Her  husband  was  a  well-to-do  coachman,  whose  first 
wife  had  been  sister  to  Lizzie's  mother,  and  this  wife  was  their 
cousin. 

"Where's  Lizzie,  sir ? "  she  asked.  "  Out,  I  suppose  ? " 
"Yes,  I  think  so.  I  saw  her  with  her  bonnet  on." 
"The  girl's  out,  too,  I  take  it,  or  she'd  have  heard  me," 
remarked  Mrs.  Dyke,  as  she  took  her  seat  on  the  shabby  red 
sofa,  and  pushed  her  bonnet  back  from  her  hot  and  comely  face. 
"And  how  are  we  going  on  up  there,  sir?" — pointing  to  the 
ceiling. 

"Very  slowlj'.     He  cannot  get  rid  of  the  fever." 
She  lodged  the  elegant  umbrella  against  the  sofa's  arm  and 
turned  sideways  to  face  me.     I  had  sat  down  by  the  Avindow,  not 
caring  to  go  back  and  run  the  risk  of  disturbing  Roger. 

"Now  come,  sir,"  she  said,  "let  us  talk  comfortable:  you 
won't  mind  giving  me  your  opinion,  I  dare  say.  I  have  looked 
out  for  an  oi^portunity  to  ask  it ;  you  being  what  you  are,  sir, 
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and  his  good  fiiuiul.  Tlium  two— they  don't  liit  it  oil"  well 
together,  do  they  ?  " 

Knowing  she  must  allude  to  Bevero  and  his  wife,  I  h;i<l  1,0 
ready  answer  at  hand.     Mrs.  Dyke  took  silence  for  assent. 

"Ah,  I  SCO  how  it  is.  I  thouglit  I  must  be  riglit ;  I've  tliought 
it  for  some  time.  But  Lizzie  only  lauglis  in  my  face,  when  I 
ask  her.  There's  no  happiness  between  'em  ;  just  the  otlier 
thing  ;  I  told  Lizzie  so  only  yesterday.  But  they  can't  undo 
what  tliey  have  done,  and  there's  nothing  left  for  them,  sii-,  but 
to  make  the  best  of  it." 

"Tliat's  true,  Mrs.  Dyke.  And  I  think  Lizzie  might  do  more 
towards  it  tlian  she  does.     If  she  would  only " 

"Only  try  to  get  a  bit  into  his  ways  and  manners  and  not 
offend  him  with  hers,"  put  in  discerning  Mrs.  Dyke,  when  I 
hesitated.  "  He  is  as  nice  a  young  gentleman  as  ever  lived,  and 
I  believe  has  the  making  in  him  of  a  good  husband.  But  Lizzie 
is  vulgar  and  Iicr  ways  arc  vulgar  ;  and  instead  of  checking 
hcrsolt  and  rememberiug  that  he  is  just  the  ojjposite,  and  that 
naturally  it  must  oflend  him,  she  lets  herself  grow  more  so  day 
by  day.  I  know  what's  what,  sir,  having  been  used  to  the  ways 
of  gentry  when  I  was  a  young  woman,  for  I  lived  cook  for  some 
years  in  a  good  family." 

"  Lizzie's  ways  are  so  noisy." 

"Her  ways  are  noisy  and  rampagious,"  assented  Mrs.  Dyke, 
"  more  particularly  when  she  has  been  at  her  drops  ;  and  noise 
puts  out  a  sick  man." 

"  Her  drops  1  "  I  rci)eated,  involuntarily,  the  word  calling  up 
a  latent  doubt  that  lay  in  my  mind. 

"  When  girls  that  have  been  in  busy  employment  all  day  and 
every  day,  suddenly  settle  down  to  idleness,  they  sometimes  slip 
into  this  habit  or  that  habit,  not  altogether  good  for  themselves, 
which  they  miglit  never  else  have  had  time  to  think  of,"  re- 
marked Mi's.  Dyke.  "  I've  come  in  here  more  than  once  lately 
and  seen  Lizzie  drinking  hot  spirits-and-water  in  the  daytime  : 
I  know  you  must  have  seen  the  same,  eir,  or  I'd  not  mention  it 
— and  beer  slie'll  take  unlimited.' 

Of  course  I  had  seen  it. 

"I  think  she  must  have  learnt  it  at  the  counter;  drink- 
ing never  was  in  our  family,  and  I  never  knew  that  it  was 
in  her  father's,"  contiiuied  Mrs.  Dyke.  "But  some  of  the 
young   women,    .serving   at   these  bars,    get  to  like    the  drink 
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through   having  the   sight  and  smell  of  it  about  *em  all   day 

long." 

That  was  more  than  likely,  but  I  did  not  say  so,  not  caring  to 
continue  that  branch  of  the  subject. 

"  The  marriage  was  a  misfortune,  Mrs.  Dyke." 
"For  him  I  suppose  you  gentlemen  consider  it  was,"  she 
:.nswered.  "  It  will  be  one  for  her  if  he  should  die  :  she'd  have 
to  go  back  to  work  again  and  she  has  got  out  o'  the  trick  of  it. 
Ah  !  she  thought  grand  things  of  it  at  first,  naturally,  marrying 
a  gentleman  !  But  unequal  marriages  rarely  turn  out  well  in 
the  long  run.  I  knew  nothing  of  it  till  it  was  done  and  over,  or 
I  should  have  advised  her  against  it ;  my  husband's  place  lay  in 
a  different  part  of  London  then — Eaton  Square  way.  Better, 
perhaps,  for  Lizzie  had  she  gone  out  to  service  in  the  country, 
like  her  sister." 

"Did  she  always  live  in  London ?  " 

"  Dear,  no,  sir,  nor  near  it  ;  she  lived  down  in  Essex  with  her 
father  and  mother.  But  she  came  up  to  London  on  a  visit,  and 
fell  in  love  with  the  public  life,  through  getting  to  know  a  young 
woman  who  w^as  in  it.  Nothing  could  turn  her,  once  her  mind 
was  set  upon  it  ;  and  being  sharp  and  clever,  quick  at  figures, 
she  got  taken  on  at  some  wine-vaults  in  the  city.  After  staying 
there  awhile  and  giving  satisfaction,  she  changed  to  the  refresh- 
ment-room at  the  Bell-and-Clapper.  Miss  Panken  went  there 
soon  after,  and  they  grew  very  intimate.  The  young  girl  left, 
who  had  been  there  before  her  ;  .very  pretty  she  was  :  I  don't 
know  what  became  of  her.  At  some  of  the  counters  they  have 
but  one  girl  ;  at  others,  two." 

"  It  is  a  pity  girls  should  be  at*them  at  all— drawing  on  the 
young  men  !     I  am  speaking  generally,  Mrs.  Dyke." 

"  It  is  a  pity  the  young  men  should  be  so  soft  as  to  be  drawn 
on  by  them — if  you'll  excuse  my  saying  it,  sir,"  she  returned, 
quickly.  ' '  But  there — what  Avould  you  ?  Human  nature's  the 
same  all  the  world  over  :  Jack  and  Jill.  The  young  men  like 
to  talk  to  the  girls,  and  the  girls  like  very  much  to  talk  to  the 
young  men.  Of  course  these  barmaids  lay  themselves  out  to  the 
best  advantage,  in  the  doing  of  their  hair  and  their  white  frills, - 
and  what  not,  which  is  human  nature  again,  sir.  Look  at  a 
young  lady  in  a  drawing-room  :  don't  she  set  herself  off  when 
she  is  expecting  the  beaux  to  call  ?  " 

Mrs.  Dyke  paused  for  want  of  breath.  Her  tongue  ran  on 
fast,  but  it  told  of  good  sense. 
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"  Tlio  barmaida  are  Imt  likr  tlie  young  ladies,  sir  ;  and  tlio 
yoiuii,'  follows  that  coni^regatc  thero  got  to  admire  tlicni,  whilo 
sipping  tlu'ir  drops  at  the  counter  ;  if,  as  1  say,  they  are  soft 
enough.  When  the  girls  get  hold  of  one  softer  than  the  rest, 
why,  perhaps  one  of  them  gets  over  liim  so  far  as  to  entrap  him 
to  give  her  his  name — just  as  safe  iis  you  hook  and  land  a  fish." 

"  And  I  suppose  it  has  a  dili'erent  termination  sometimes  i'^ 

Honest  Mrs.  Dyko  shook  her  head,  "  We  won't  talk  about 
tliat,  sir  :  I  can't  deny  that  it  may  happen  once  in  a  way.  Not 
often,  let's  hope.  The  young  women,  as  a  rule,  are  well- 
conducted  and  respectable  :  thoy  mostly  know  how  to  take  care 
of  themselves." 

"I  should  say  Miss  Panken  does." 

Mrs.  Dyke's  broad  face  shone  with  merriment.  "Ain't  she 
impudent?  Oh  yes,  sir,  Polly  Panken  can  take  care  of  herself, 
never  fear.  But  it's  not  a  good  atmosphere  for  young  girls  to 
be  in,  you  see,  sir,  these  public  bars  ;  whether  it  nieay  be  only  at 
a  railway  counter,  or  at  one  of  them  busy  taverns  in  the  town, 
or  at  the  gay  places  of  amusement,  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  girls  get  to  be  a  bit  loose,  as  it  were,  and  they  can't  help  it." 

"Or  anybody  else,  I  suppose." 

"No,  sir,  not  as  things  are  ;  and  it's  just  a  wrong  upon  them 
that  they  should  be  exposed  to  it.  They'd  be  safer  and  quieter 
in  a  respectable  service,  which  is  the  state  of  life  many  of  'em 
were  born  to — though  a  few  may  be  superior — and  better  be- 
haved, too  :  manners  is  sure  to  get  a  bit  corrupted  in  the  public 
line.  But  the  girls  like  their  liberty  ;  they  like  the  free-and- 
easy  public  life  and  its  idleness  ;  they  like  the  flirting  and  the 
chaffing  and  the  nonsense  that  goes  on  ;  they  like  to  be  dressed 
up  of  a  day  as  if  they  were  so  many  young  ladies,  their  hair 
done  off  in  bows  and  curls  and  frizzes,  and  their  hands  in  cuffs 
and  lace-edgings  ;  now  and  then  you  may  see  'em  with  a  ring 
on.  That's  a  better  life,  they  think,  than  they'd  lead  as  servants 
or  shop-women,  or  any  of  the  other  callings  open  to  this  class  of 
young  women  :  and  perhaps  it  is.  It's  easier,  at  any  rate.  I've 
heard  that  some  quite  superior  young  people  are  in  it,  who 
might  be,  or  were,  governesses,  and  couldn't  find  employment, 
poor  young  ladies,  through  the  market  being  so  overstocked.. 
Ah,  it  is  a  hard  thing,  sir,  for  a  well-brought-up  young  woman 
to  find  lady-like  employment  nowada3's.  One  thing  is  certain," 
concluded  Mrs.  Dvke,  "that  we  shall  never  have  a  lack  of  bar- 
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maids  in  tliis  country  until  a  law  is  passed  by  the  legislature— 
which,  hapi^en,  never  will  be  passed— to  forbid  girls  serving  in 
these  places.  There'd  be  less  foolishness  going  on  then,  and  a 
deal  less  drinking." 

These  were  Pitt's  ideas  over  again. 

Aloud  laugh  outside,  and  Lizzie  came  running  in.  "Why, 
Aunt  Dyke,  are  you  there  1— entertaining  Mr.  Johnny  Ludlow  I  " 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  threw  herself  into  a  chair.  "Well,  I 
never.  And  what  do  you  two  think  I  am  going  to  do  to- 
morrow ?" 

"Now  just  you  mind  your  manners,  young  woman,"  advised 
the  aunt. 

"  I  am  minding  them— don't  you  begin  blowing-up,"  retorted 
Lizzie,  her  face  brimming  over  with  good-humour. 

"You  might  have  your  things  stole;  you  and  the  girl  out 
together,"  said  Mrs.  Dyke. 

"  There's  nothing  to  steal  but  chairs  and  tables.  I'm  sure  I'm 
much  obliged  to  you  both  for  sitting  here  to  take  care  of  them. 
You'll  never  guess  what  I  am  gohig  to  do,"  broke  oif  Lizzie,  with 
shrieks  of  laughter.  "  I  am  going  to  take  my  old  place  again  at 
the  Bell-and-Clapper,  and  serve  behind  the  counter  for  the  day  : 
Mabel  Falkner  wants  a  holiday.     Won't  it  be  fun  !  " 

"Your  husband  will  not  let  you  ;  he  would  not  like  it,"  I  said 
in  my  haste,  while  Mrs.  Dyke  sat  in  open-mouthed  amazement. 

"And  I  shall  put  on  my  old  black  dress  ;  I've  got  it  yet ;  and 
be  a  regular  barmaid  again.  A  lovely  costume,  tliat  black  is  I  " 
ironically  ran  on  Lizzie.  "Neat  and  not  gaudy,  as  the  devil 
said  when  he  painted  his  tail  pea-green.  You  need  not  look  as 
though  you  thought  I  had  made  acquaintance  with  him  and 
heard  him  say  it,  Mr.  Johnny  ;  I  only  borrowed  it  from  one  of 
Bulwer's  novels  that  I  read  the  other  day." 

If  I  did  not  think  that,  I  thought  Madam  Lizzie  had  been 
making  acquaintance  tliis  afternoon  with  something  else. 
"  Drops  !  "  as  Mrs.  Dyke  called  it. 

"There  I  shall  be  to-morrow,  at  the  old  work,  and  you  can 
both  come  and  see  me  at  it,"  said  Lizzie.  "  I'll  treat  you  more 
civilly,  Mr.  Johnny,  than  Polly  Panken  did." 

"But  I  say  that  your  husband  will  not  allow  you  to  go,"  I 
repeated  to  lier. 

"Ah,  he's  in  bed,"  she  laughed  ;  "he  can't  get  out  of  it  to 
stop  rne." 
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"You  are  all  on  the  wrong  tack,  Lizzie  girl,"  spoke  up  the 
I'.unt,  severely.  "If  you  tlon'fc  mind,  it  will  land  yon  in  HJioals 
and  quicksands.  How  dare  you  tliink  of  running  countt-r  to 
what  you  know  your  husband's  wishes  would  be  ? " 

She  received  this  with  a  louder  laugli  than  ever.  "He  will 
not  know  anything  about  it.  Aunt  Dyke.  Unless  Mr.  Johnny 
Ludlow  here  sliould  tell  liiin.  It  would  not  make  any  dilierencc 
to  me  if  he  did,"  she  concluded,  with  candour. 

And  as  I  felt  sure  it  would  not,  I  held  my  tongue. 

By  degrees,  as  the  days  went  on,  Roger  gr^t  about  again,  and 
when  I  left  London  he  was  back  at  St.  Bartholomew's.  Other 
uncanny  things  had  happened  to  me  during  this  visit  of  mine, 
but  not  one  of  them  brought  with  it  so  heavy  a  weight  as  the 
thought  of  po(n'  Roger  Bevere  and  his  blighted  life. 

"His  health  may  get  all  riglit  if  he  will  give  up  drinking," 
were  the  last  words  Pitt  said  to  me.  ' '  He  has  promised  to 
do  so." 

The  weather  was  cold  and  wintry  as  we  began  our  railway 
journey.  From  two  to  three  years  have  gone  on,  you  nuist 
please  note,  since  the  time  told  of  above.  Mr.  Brandon  was 
about  to  spend  the  Christmas  with  his  sister.  Lady  Bevere — who 
had  quitted  Hampshire  and  settled  not  far  from  Brighton— and 
she  had  sent  me  an  invitation  to  accompany  him. 

We  took  the  train  at  Evesham.  It  was  Friday,  and  the 
shortest  day  in  the  year ;  St.  Thomas,  the  twenty-first  of 
December.  Some  people  do  not  care  to  begin  a  journey  on  a 
Friday,  thinking  it  bodes  ill-luck  :  I  might  have  thought  tlie 
same  had  I  foreseen  what  was  to  happen  beft;re  we  got  home 
again. 

London  reached,  we  met  Roger  Bevere  at  the  Brighton  Station, 
as  agreed  upon.  He  was  to  travel  down  with  us.  I  had  nob 
seen  him  since  the  time  of  his  illness  in  London,  except  for  an 
hour  once  when  I  was  in  town  upon  some  business  for  the  Squire. 
Nothing  had  transpired  to  his  friends,  so  far  as  I  knew,  of  the 
fatal  step  he  had  taken  ;  that  was  a  secret  still. 

I  cannot  say  I  mucli  liked  Roger's  appearance  now,  as  he  sat 
opposite  me  in  the  railway-carriage,  leaning  against  the  arm  of 
the  comfortably-cushioned  seat.  His  fair,  pleasant  face  was 
gentle  as  ever,  but  the  once  clear  blue  ej'cs  no  longer  looked 
ver)'  clear  and  <li<l  not  meet  ours  freely  ;  his  hands  shook,  his 
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lingers  were  restless.  ]Mr.  Brandon  did  not  much  like  the  signs 
either,  to  judge  by  the  way  he  stared  at  him. 

"Have  you  been  well  lately,  Roger  1  " 

"  Oh  yes,  thank  you,  Uncle  John." 

*'  Well,  your  looks  don't  say  much  for  you." 

"  I  am  rather  hard-worked,"  said  Roger.  "  London  is  not  a 
place  to  grow  rosy  in." 

"  Do  you  like  your  new  work  ? "  continued  Mr.  Brandon.  For 
Roger  had  done  with  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  was  out- 
door assistant  to  a  surgeon  in  private  practice,  a  Mr.  Anderson. 

"  I  like  it  better  than  the  hospital  work,  Uncle  John." 

"Ah  !  A  fine  idea  that  was  of  yours — wanting  to  set  up  in 
practice  for  j-ourself  the  minute  you  had  passed.  Your  mother 
did  well  to  send  the  letter  to  me  and  ask  my  advice.  Some  of 
you  boys — boj's,  and  no  better — fresh  from  your  hospital  studies, 
screw  a  bi'ass-plate  on  your  door,  announcing  yourselves  to  the 
Avorld  as  qualified  surgeons.  A  few  of  you  go  a  step  further  and 
addM.D." 

"Many  of  us  take  our  degree  as  physician  at  once,  Uncle 
John,"  said  Roger.     "It  is  becoming  qiiite  the  custom." 

"Just  so:  the  custom!"  retorted  Mr.  Brandon,  cynically. 
"  Why  didn't  you  do  it,  and  modestly  call  yourself  Dr.  Bevere  ? 
In  my  former  days,  young  man,  when  some  ultra-grave  ailment 
necessitated  application  to  a  physician,  we  went  to  him  in  all 
confidence,  knowing  that  he  was  a  man  of  steady  years,  ot  long- 
tried  experience,  whose  advice  was  to  be  relied  upon.  Now,  if 
you  are  dying  and  call  in  some  Dr.  So-and-so,  you  may  find  him 
a  young  fellow  of  three  or  four  and  twenty.  As  likely  as  not 
only  an  M.B.  in  reality,  who  has  arrogated  to  himself  the  title  of 
Doctor.     For  I  hear  some  of  them  do  it. " 

"But  they  think  they  have  a  right  to  be  called  so.  Uncle 
John.     The  question " 

"What  right?''  sharply  demanded  Mr.  Brandon.  "What 
gives  it  them  1 '" 

"  Well — courtesy,  I  suppose,"  hesitated  Roger. 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Brandon. 

I  laughed.     His  tone  was  so  quaint. 

"Yes,  you  may  laugh,  Johnny  Ludlow — showing  your  thought- 
lessness !  There'll  soon  be  no  modesty  left  in  the  world,"  he 
continued  ;  "  there'll  soon  be  no  hard,  plodding  work.  Formerly, 
men  were  content  to  labour  on  patiently  for  years,  to  attain 
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success,  whctlicr  in  fan'ie,  fortune,  or  for  a  moderate  competency. 
Now  they  must  take  a  leap  into  it.  Tradespeople  retire  hcfore 
middle-age,  merchants  make  colossal  fortunes  in  a  decade,  and 
(to  leave  other  anomalies  alone)  you  randoni  young  hospital 
students  spring  into  practice  full-Hedged  M.D.'s." 

"  The  world  is  changing,  Uncle  .Tohn." 

"  It  is,"  assented  Mr.  Brandon.  "  I'm  not  sure  that  we  shall 
know  it  by-and-by. " 

From  Brighton  terminus  we  had  a  drive  oi  two  or  three  miles 
across  country  to  get  to  Prior's  Glebe — as  Lady  Bevere's  house 
was  named.  It  was  old-fashioned  and  commodious,  and  stood 
in  a  large  square  garden  that  was  encircled  by  a  thick  belt  of 
towering  shrubs.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  around  it  but  a  huge 
stretch  of  waste  land  ;  half  a-milo-off,  rose  a  little  church  and 
a  few  scattered  cottages.  "The  girls  nuist  find  this  lively!" 
exclaimed  Roger,  taking  a  comprehensive  look  about  him  as  wo 
drove  up  in  the  twilight. 

Lady  Bevere,  kind,  gentle,  simple-mannered  as  ever,  received 
us  lovingly.  JMr.  Brandon  kissed  her,  and  she  kissed  me  and 
Roger.  It  was  the  first  Christmas  Roger  had  spent  at  home 
since  rushing  into  that  mad  act  of  his  ;  he  had  always  invented 
some  excuse  for  declining.  The  eldest  son,  Edmund,  was  in  the 
navy  ;  the  second,  George,  was  in  tlie  Church  ;  Roger  was  the 
third  ;  and  the  youngest,  John,  had  a  post  in  a  merchant's  house 
in  Calcutta.  Of  the  four  girls,  only  the  eldest,  Mary,  and  the 
youngest  were  at  home.  The  little  one  was  named  Susan,  but 
they  called  her  Tottams.  The  other  two  were  on  a  visit  to  their 
aunt,  the  late  Sir  Edmund  Bevere's  sister. 

Dinner  was  waiting  when  we  got  in,  and  I  could  not  snatch 
half  a  word  with  Roger  while  making  ready  for  it.  He  and  I 
had  two  little  rooms  opening  to  each  other.  But  when  we  went 
upstairs  for  the  night  we  could  talk  at  will ;  and  I  put  my  candle 
down  on  his  chest  of  drawers. 

"  How  are  things  going  with  you,  Roger  1" 

"Don't  talk  of  it,"  he  cried,  with  quite  a  burst  of  emotion. 
"  Things  cannot  be  worse  than  they  are." 

"  I  fancy  you  have  not  pulled  up  much,  as  Pitt  used  to  call  it, 
have  you,  old  friend  i    Your  hands  and  yom-  face  teU  tales." 

"How  can  I  pull  up  1 "  he  retorted. 

"  You  promised  that  you  Avould." 

*'Ay.      Promised!     When  all  the  world's  against  a  fellow, 
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he  may  not  be  able  to  keep  his  promises.     Perhaps  may  not 
care  to." 

"  How  is  Lizzie?"  I  said  then,  dropping  my  voice. 

"  Don't  talk  of  her,"  repeated  Bevere,  in  a  tone  of  despair  ; 
despair  if  I  ever  heard  it.     It  shut  me  up. 

"Johnny,  I'm  nearly  done  over  ;  sick  of  it  all,"  he  went  on. 
"  You  don't  know  what  I  have  to  bear." 

"  Still — as  regards  yourself,  you  might  pull  up,"  I  persisted, 
for  to  give  in  to  him,  and  his  mood  and  his  ways,  would  never 
do.     "You  might  if  you  chose,  Bevere." 

"I  suppose  I  might,  if  I  had  any  hope.  But  there's  none  ; 
none.  People  tell  us  that  as  we  make  our  bed  so  we  must  lie 
upon  it.  I  made  mine  in  an  awful  fashion  years  ago,  and  I  must 
pay  the  penalty." 

"  I  gather  from  this— forgive  me,  Bevere— that  you  and  your 
wife  don't  get  along  together.*' 

"  Get  along  I  Things  with  her  are  worse  than  you  may  think 
for.  She— she — well,  she  has  not  done  her  best  to  turn  out  well. 
Heaven  knows  I'd  have  tried  mt/  best  ;  the  thing  was  done,  and 
nothing  else  was  left  for  us  :  but  she  has  not  let  me.  We  are 
something  like  cat-and-dog  now,  and  I  am  not  living  with  her." 

"No!" 

"That  is,  I  inhabit  other  lodgings.  She  is  at  the  old  place. 
I  am  with  a  medical  man  in  Bloomsbury,  you  know.  It  was 
necessaiy  for  me  to  be  near  him,  and  six  months  ago  I  went. 
Lizzie  acquiesced  in  that  ;  the  matter  was  obvious.  I  sometimes 
go  to  see  her ;  staying,  perhaps,  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  and 
come  away  cursing  myself." 

"Don't.     Don't,  Bevere." 

"She  has  taken  to  drink,"  he  whispered,  biting  his  agitated 
lips.  "For  pretty  near  two  years  now  she  has  not  been  a  day 
sober.  As  Heaven  hears  me,  I  believe  twt  one  day.  You  may 
judge  what  I've  had  to  bear." 

"  Could  nothing  be  done  ?  " 

' '  I  tried  to  do  it,  Johnny.  I  coaxed,  persuaded,  threatened 
her  by  turns,  but  she  would  not  leave  it  off.  For  four  months 
in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  I  did  not  let  a  drop  of  anything  come 
into  the  house  ;  drinkhig  water  myself  all  the  while — for  her 
sake.  It  was  of  no  use  :  she'd  go  out  and  get  it :  every  public- 
house  in  the  place  knows  her.  I'd  come  home  from  the  hospital 
in  the  evening  and  find  her  i-aving  and  rushing  about  tlie  rooms 
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like  u  Iliad  wouiaii,  or  else  lying  incapable  on  the  bed.  Boliovo 
me,  I  tried  all  I  could  to  kee[)  her  strai^dit ;  and  IMrs.  Dyke,  a 
good,  motherly  woman,  you  remember,  did  her  best  to  helj)  mo  ; 
but  she  was  too  much  for  both  of  us,  the  demon  of  drink  had 
laid  too  fast  hold  of  her." 

"  Does  she  come  bothering  you  at  your  new  lodgings  ?  " 

"She  doesn't  know  where  to  come,"  replied  lieverc  ;  "I 
should  not  dare  to  tell  her.  She  thinks  I  am  in  the  doctor's 
house,  and  she  does  not  know  whero  that  is.  I  have  told  her, 
and  her  Aunt  Dyke  has  told  her,  that  if  ever  she  attempts  to 
come  after  me  there,  I  shall  stop  her  allowance.  Scott — you 
remember  Richard  Scott  !  " 

"Of  course." 

"  Well,  Scott  lives  now  near  the  Bell-and-Clappcr  :  he  is  with 
a  surgeon  there.  Scott  goes  to  see  her  for  me  once  a-week,  or 
so,  and  brings  me  news  of  her.  I  declare  to  you,  J(jhnny 
Ludlow,  that  when  I  first  catch  sight  of  his  face  I  turn  to  a  cold 
shiver,  dreading  what  he  maj'  have  to  say.  And  you  talk  about 
pulling  up  !  With  such  a  wife  as  that,  one  is  thankful  to  drown 
Ciire  once  in  a  way." 

"I — I  suppose,  Roger,  nothing  about  her  has  ever  come  out 
here  ? " 

He  started  up,  his  face  on  fire.  "Johnny,  lad,  if  it  came  out 
here — to  my  mother — to  all  of  them — I  should  die.  Say  no 
more.     The  case  is  hopeless,  and  I  am  hopeless  with  it." 

Any  way,  it  seemed  hopeless  to  talk  further  then,  and  I  took 
up  my  candle.  "  Just  one  more  word,  Roger  :  Does  Lizzie  know 
you  have  come  down  here  ?     She  might  follow  you. " 

His  face  took  a  look  of  terror.  The  bare  idea  scared  him. 
"  I  say,  don't  you  invent  impossible  horrors,"  gasped  he.  "  She 
couldn't  come  ;  she  has  never  heard  of  the  place  in  connection  with 
me.  She  has  never  heard  anything  about  my  people,  or  where 
they  live,  or  don't  live,  or  whether  I  have  any.     Good-night." 

"Good-night,  Roger." 


ITT. 

People  say  you  can  never  sleep  well  in  a  strange  bed.  I  know 
I  did  not  sleep  well,  but  very  badly,  that  first  night  at  Lady 
Bevere's.  Tt  was  not  the  fault  of  the  bed,  or  of  its  strangeness  ; 
it  was  Roger's  trouble  haunting  me. 
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He  did  not  seem  to  have  slept  well  either,  to  judge  by  his 
looks  when  I  went  into  his  room  in  the  morning.  His  fair, 
pleasant  face  was  pale  ;  his  lips  trembled,  the  blue  eyes  had 
torment  in  their  depths. 

"  I  have  had  a  bad  dream,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  a  remark  I 
made.  "An  awful  dream.  It  came  to  me  in  my  last  sleep  this 
morning  ;  and  morning  dreams,  they  say,  come  true.  I'm  afraid 
I  have  you  to  thank  for  it,  Johnny." 

"Me!" 

"You  suggested  last  night,  startling  me  well-nigh  out  of  my 
senses  by  it,  that  Lizzie  might  follow  me  down  here.  Well,  I 
dreamt  she  did  so.  I  saw  her  in  the  dining-room,  haranguing 
my  mother,  her  red-gold  hair  streaming  over  her  shoulders  and 
her  arms  stretched  wildly  out.  Uncle  John  stood  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  looking  on." 

I  felt  sorry,  and  told  him  so  :  of  course  my  speaking  had 
prompted  the  dream.  He  need  not  fear.  If  Lizzie  did  not 
know  he  had  come  down  here,  or  tliat  his  family  lived  here,  or 
anything  about  them,  she  could  not  follow  him. 

"You  see  shadows  where  no  shadows  are,  Roger." 

"When  a  man  spoils  his  life  on  its  threshold,  it  is  all  shadow ; 
past,  present,  and  future." 

"Things  may  mend,  you  know." 

"Mend!"  he  returned:  "how  can  they  mend?  They- may 
grow  worse  ;  never  mend.  My  existence  is  one  long  torment. 
Day  by  day  I  live  in  dread  of  Avhat  may  come  :  of  her  bringing 
down  upon  herself  some  public  disgrace  and  my  name  with  it. 
No  living  being,  man  or  woman,  can  imagine  what  it  is  to  me ; 
the  remorse  for  my  folly,  the  mortification,  the  shame.  I  believe 
honestly  that  but  for  a  few  things  instilled  into  me  at  my 
mother's  knee  in  childhood,  I  should  have  put  an  end  to  myself." 

"  It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning." 

"Lanes  have  different  outlets  :  bad  as  well  as  good." 

"I  think  breakfast  must  be  ready,  Roger." 

"And  I  started  with  prospects  so  fair  !  "  he  went  on.  "Never 
a  thought  or  wish  in  my  heart  but  to  fulfil  honestly  the  duties 
that  lay  in  my  way  to  the  best  of  my  power,  to  God  and  to  man. 
And  I  should  have  done  it,  but  for— —  Johnny  Ludlow,"  he 
broke  off,  with  a  deep  breath  of  emotion,  "when  I  see  other 
young  fellows  travelling  along  the  same  wrong  road,  once  earnest, 
well-meaning  lads  as  I  was,  not  turning  aside  of  their  own  wilful, 
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deliberate  fi)lly,  but  ciisiuirctl  tu  it  by  tlio  evil  works  and  ways 
they  encounter  in  that  teeming  city,  my  soul  in  wruM'^  witli  jiity 
for  tliem.  1  sometimes  wonder  whether  (Jod  will  jiunish  tliem 
for  what  they  can  hardly  avoid  ;  or  whether  He  will  not  rather 
let  His  anger  fall  on  those  who  throw  temptations  in  tlieir  way." 

Poor  Roger,  i)oor  Roger  !  Mr.  Brandon  used  to  talk  of  the 
skeleton  in  Jiis  closet :  he  little  suspected  how  terrible  was  the 
skeleton  in  Roger's. 

Lady  Beverc  kept  four  servants  :  for  she  was  no  better  off, 
except  for  a  little  income  that  belonged  to  herself,  than  is  many 
another  admiral's  widow.  An  upper  maid,  Harriet,  who  lieljied 
to  wait,  and  did  sewing  :  a  housemaid  and  a  cook  ;  and  an 
elderly  man,  Jacob,  who  had  lived  with  tliem  in  the  time  of  Sir 
Edmund. 

During  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  Saturday,  Roger  and  I  set 
off  to  walk  to  Brighton  with  the  two  girls.  Not  by  the  high- 
road, but  by  a  near  way  (suiiposed  to  cut  off  half  the  distance) 
across  a  huge,  dreaiy,  flat  marsh,  of  which  you  could  see  neither 
the  beginning  nor  the  end.  In  starting,  we  had  reached  the  gate 
at  the  foot  of  the  garden,  when  Harriet  came  running  down  the 
path.  She  was  a  tall,  thin,  civil  young  woman,  with  something 
in  her  voice  or  in  her  manner  of  speaking  that  seemed  to  my  ear 
familiar,  though  I  knew  not  how  or  why. 

"Miss  Mary,"  she  said,  "my  lady  asks  have  you  taken 
umbrellas,  if  you  i^lease.  She  thinks  it  will  snow  when  the  sun 
goes  down." 

"Yes,  yes;  tell  mamma  we  have  them,"  replied  Mary  :  and 
Harriet  ran  back. 

"How  Avas  it  the  mother  came  to  so  hmely  a  spot  as  this?  " 
questioned  Roger,  as  we  went  along,  the  little  one,  Tottams, 
jumphig  around  me,     "You  girls  must  find  it  lively  1 " 

Mary  laughed  as  she  answered.  "  We  do  find  it  lively,  Roger, 
and  we  often  ask  her  why  she  came.  But  wlien  manuna  and 
George  looked  at  the  place,  it  was  a  briglit,  hot  summer's  day. 
They  liked  it  then  :  it  has  plenty  of  rooms  in  it,  you  see,  though 
they  are  old-fashioned  ;  and  the  rent  was  so  very  reasonable. 
Be  quiet,  Tottivms." 

"  So  reasonable  that  I  should  have  concluded  the  place  had  a 
ghost  in  it,"  said  Roger. 

"George's  curacy  was  at  Brighton  in  those  days,  you  know, 
Ruger  :  that  is  why  we  came  to  the  neighbourhood." 
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"And  George  had  left  for  a  better  curacy  before  you  had  well 
settled  down  here  !  Miss  Tottams,  if  you  pull  at  Johnny 
Ludlow  like  that,  I  shall  send  you  back  by  yourself." 

"True.  But  we  like  the  place  very  well  now  we  are  used  to 
it,  and  we  know  a  few  nice  people.  One  family — the  Archers  — 
we  like  %-ery  much.-  Six  daughters,  Roger  ;  one  of  them,  Bessy, 
would  make  you  a  charming  wife.  You  will  have  to  marry,  you 
know,  when  you  set  up  in  practice.  They  are  comhig  to  us  next 
Wednesday  evening." 

My  eye  caught  Roger's.  I  did  not  intend  it.  Caught  the 
bitter  expression  in  it  as  he  turned  away. 

Brighton  reached,  we  went  on  the  pier.  Then,  while  they 
did  some  commissions  for  Lady  Bevere  at  various  shops,  I  went 
to  the  post-office,  to  register  two  letters  for  Mr.  Brandon. 
Tottams  wanted  to  keep  with  me,  but  they  took  her,  saying 
she'd  be  too  troublesome.  The  letters  registered,  I  came  out  of 
the  office,  and  was  turning  away,  when  some  one  touched  me  on 
the  arm. 

"Mr.  Ludlow,  I  thuik  !     How  are  you  ?  " 

To  my  surprise  it  was  Richard  Scott.  He  seemed  equally 
surprised  to  see  me.  I  told  him  I  had  come  down  with  Roger 
Bevere  to  spend  Christmas  week  at  Prior's  Glebe. 

"Lucky  fellow!"  exclaimed  Scott.  "I  have  to  go  back  to 
London  and  drudgery  this  evening  :  came  down  with  my  governor 
last  night  for  an  operation  to-day.    Glad  to  say  it's  all  well  over." 

But  a  thought  had  flashed  into  my  mind  :  I  ought  not  to  have 
said  so  much.    Drawing  Scott  out  of  the  passing  crowd,  I  spoke. 

' '  Look  here,  Scott  :  you  must  be  cautious  not  to  say  that 
Bevere's  down  here.     You  must  not  speak  of  it." 

"Speak  where?"  asked  Scott,  turning  his  head  towards  me. 
He  had  put  his  arm  within  mine  as  we  walked  along.    ' '  Where  1 " 

"  Oh — well — up  with  j^ou,  you  know — in  Bevere's  old  quarters. 
Or — or  in  the  railway-room  at  the  Bell-and-Clapper. " 

S^/tt  laughed.  "J  understand.  Madam  Lizzie  might  be 
coming  after  him  to  his  mother's.  But — wliy,  Avhat  an  odd 
thing  :  " 

Some  thought  seemed  to  have  struck  him  suddenly.  He 
paused  in  his  walk  as  well  as  in  his  speech. 

"I  dare  say  it  was  nothing,"  he  added,  going  on  again.  "Be 
at  ease  as  to  Bevere,  Ludlow.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  applying 
to  him  a  lis^hted  fii'ebrand." 
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"But  what  is  it  you  call  ocldT'  I  asked,  feeling  sure  that, 
vliatevcv  it  might  he,  it  avus  coniieeteil  with  Beverc. 

"  Wliy,  thifti,"  said  fSeott.  "Last  night,  when  wo  got  lieie,  I 
left  my  umbreUa  in  the  caniagc,  liaving  a  lot  of  other  things  to 
see  to  of  my  own  and  the  govern(>r's.  I  went  back  as  soon  as  I 
found  it  out,  but  could  liear  notliing  of  it.  Just  now  I  went  \\\t 
again  and  got  it " — shghtly  sliowing  tlie  green  silk  one  he  held 
in  his  hand.  "A  train  from  London  came  in  while  I  stood 
there,  bringing  a  heap  of  i)assengcrs.  One  of  them  looked  like 
Lizzie." 

I  could  not  speak  from  consternation. 

"  Havhig  nothing  to  do  while  waiting  for  my  umbrella  to  be 
brought,  I  was  watching  the  crowd  flock  out  of  the  station," 
continued  Scott.  "Amidst  it  I  saw  a  head  of  red-gold  hair,  just 
like  Lizzie's.  I  could  not  see  more  of  her  than  that ;  some  other 
young  woman's  head  was  close  to  hers." 

"  But  do  you  think  it  was  Lizzie  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not.  So  little  did  I  think  it  that  it  went  clean  out 
of  my  mind  until  you  spoke.  It  nmst  have  been  some  accidental 
resemblance  ;  nothing  more  ;  red-gold  hair  is  not  so  very  un- 
conimon.     There's  nothing  to  bi-ing  her  down  to  Brigliton." 

"  Unless  she  knows  that  he  is  here." 

"That's  im]K)ssible." 

"  What  a  wretched  business  it  is  altogether  !  " 

"You  might  Well  say  that  if  you  knew  all,"  returned  Scott. 
"She  drinks  like  a  hsh.  Like  a  tish,  I  assure  you.  Twice 
over  she  has  had  a  shaking-fit  of  three  days'  duration — I  suppose 
you  take  me,  Ludlow — had  to  be  watched  in  her  bed  ;  tlie  last 
time  was  not  more  than  a  week  ago.  She'll  do  for  herself,  if 
she  goes  on.  It's  an  awful  clog  on  Bevere.  The  marriage  in 
itself  was  a  piece  of  miserable  folly,  but  if  she  had  been  a 
different  soi-t  of  woman  and  kept  herself  steady  and  cared  for 
him " 

"  The  problem  to  me  is,  how  Bevere  could  have  been  led 
away  by  such  a  woman." 

"Ah,  but  you  must  not  judge  of  that  by  what  she  is  now. 
She  was  a  very  attractive  girl,  and  kept  her  manners  within 
bounds.  Just  the  kind  of  girl  that  many  a  silly  young  ape 
would  lose  his  head  for  ;  and  Bevere,  I  take  it,  lost  his  heart  as 
Well  as  his  head." 

"Did  you  know  of  the  marriage  at  the  time  ? " 
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"Not  until  after  it  had  taken  place." 

"They  could  never  have  pulled  well  together  as  man  and 
wife  ;  two  people  so  opposite  as  they  are." 

"No,  I  fancy  not,"  answered  Richard  Scott,  looking  straight 
out  before  him,  but  as  though  he  saw  nothing.  "  She  has  not 
tried  at  it.  Once  his  wife,  safe  and  sure,  she  thought  she  had  it 
all  her  own  way — as  of  course  in  one  sense  she  had,  and  could 
give  the  reins  to  her  inclination.  Nothing  that  Bevere  wanted 
her  to  do,  would  she  do.  He  wished  her  to  give  up  all 
acquaintance  with  the  two  girls  at  the  Bell-and-Clapper ;  but 
not  she.     He " 

• '  Is  Miss  Panken  flourishing  1 " 

"Quite,"  laughed  Scott.  "The  other  one  came  to  grief- 
Mabel  Falkner." 

"Did  she  !     I  thought  she  seemed  rather  nice." 

"She  was  a  very  nice  little  girl  indeed,  as  modest  as  Polly 
Panken  is  impudent.  The  one  could  take  care  of  herself  ;  the 
other  couldn't — or  didn't.  Well,  Mabel  fell  into  trouble,  and  of 
course  lost  her  post.  Madam  Lizzie  immediately  gave  her  house- 
room,  setting  Bevere,  who  forbade  it,  at  defiance.  What  with 
grief  and  other  disasters,  the  girl  fell  sick  there  ;  had  an  illness, 
and  had  to  be  kept  I  don't  know  how  long.  It  put  Bevere  out 
uncommon!  J'. " 

" Is  this  lately  ?" 

"Oh  no;  last  year.  Lizzie— —  By  the  way,"  broke  ofl 
Scott,  stopping  again  and  searching  his  pocket,  "I've  got  a  note 
from  her  for  Bevere.     You  can  give  it  him. " 

The  words  nearly  scared  away  my  senses.  A  note  from  Lizzie 
to  Bevere  1     "Why,  then,  she  must  know  he  is  here  !  "  I  cried. 

"Y"ou  don't  understand,"  quietly  said  Scott,  giving  me  a  note 
from  his  pocket-book.  "A  day  or  two  ago,  I  met  Lizzie  near 
the  Bell-and-Clapper.     She " 

' '  She  is  well  enough  to  be  out,  then  !  " 

"Yes.  At  times  she  is  as  well  as  you  are.  Well,  I  met  her, 
and  she  began  to  give  me  a  message  for  her  husband,  wliich  1 
could  not  then  wait  to  hear.  So  she  sent  this  note  to  me  later, 
to  be  delivered  to  him  when  we  next  met.  I  had  not  time  to  go 
to  him  yestei'day,  and  here  the  note  is  still." 

It  was  addressed  "Mr.  Bevary."  I  pointed  out  the  name  to 
Scott. 

"  Does  she  not  know  better,  think  you  { '' 
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"Very  likely  not,"  he  answered.  "A  wrong  letter,  moro  or 
loss,  in  ;i  name,  sij^nifies  hut  little  to  one  of  Lizzie's  standanl  of 
education.  It  is  not  often,  I  expect,  she  sees  tlie  name  on  paper, 
or  has  to  write  it.  Fare  you  well,  Ludlow.  Remember  me  to 
Bevere." 

Scott  liad  hardly  disappeared  wlan  they  met  me.  I  said 
nothing  of  having  neen  liiui.  After  treating  Tottams  to  some 
tiirts  and  a  box  oi  Ixnibons,  we  set  off  home  again  ;  the  winter 
afternoon  was  closing,  and  it  was  nearly  dark  when  we  arrived. 
Getting  Roger  into  his  room,  I  handed  him  the  note,  and  told 
him  how  I  came  by  it.     He  showed  me  the  contents. 

"Dear  Rogkk, 

"When  you  where  last  at  home,  you  said  you  should 
not  be  able  to  spend  Christmas  with  me,  so  I  am  tliinking  of 
trying  a  little  jaunt  for  myself.  I  am  well  now  and  mean  to 
keep  so,  and  a  few  days  in  the  country  air  may  help  me  and  set 
me  up  prime.  I  inscribe  this  to  let  you  know,  and  also  to  tell 
you  that  I  shall  pay  my  journey  witli  the  quarter's  rent  you  left, 
so  you  must  send  or  bring  the  sum  again.  Aunt  Dyke  has  got 
the  rumaticks  fine,  she  can't  come  bothering  me  with  her 
lectures  quite  as  persistent  as  usual.  Wisliing  you  the  com- 
pliments of  the  season,  I  remain, 

' '  Your  affectionate  wife, 

"Lizzie." 

"Gone  into  Essex,  I  suppose;  she  has  talked  sometimes  of 
her  cousin  there,"  was  all  the  remark  made  by  Bevere.     And  he 

set  the  note  alight,  and  sent  it  blazing  up  the  cliinniej'.     Of 
course  I  did  not  mention  Scott's  fancy  about  the  red-gold  liair, 

Sunday.  We  crossed  the  waste  land  in  the  morning  to  the 
little  church  I  liave  spoken  of.  A  few  cottages  stood  about  it, 
and  a  public-house  with  a  big  sign,  on  which  was  painted  a 
yellow  bunch  of  wheat,  and  the  words  The  Sheaf  o'  Corn.  It 
was  bitterly  cold  weather,  the  wind  keen  and  cutting,  the  ground 
a  sort  of  grey-white  from  a  sprinkling  of  snow  that  had  fallen  in 
the  night.  I  suppose  they  don't,  as  a  rule,  warm  these  rural 
churches,  from  want  of  means  or  enei-gy,  but  I  tliink  I  never 
felt  a  church  so  cold  before.  Mr.  Brandon  said  it  had  given 
him  a  chill. 

Johnny  Ludlow.— IV.  23 
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In  the  evening,  after  tea,  we  Avent  to  church  hy  moonhght. 
Not  all  of  us  this  time.  Mr.  Brandon  stayed  away  to  nurse  his 
chill,  and  Roger  on  the  plea  of  headache.  The  snow  was 
beginning  to  come  down  smartly.  The  little  church  was  lighted 
with  candles  stuck  in  tin  sconces  nailed  to  the  wall,  and  was  dim 
enough.  Lady  Bevere  whispered  to  me  that  tlie  clergyman  had 
a  service  elsewhere  in  the  afternoon,  so  could  only  hold  his  own 
in  the  evening. 

It  was  snowing  with  a  vengeance  when  we  came  out— large 
flakes  half  as  big  as  a  shilling,  and  in  places  already  a  foot  deep. 
We  made  the  best  of  our  way  home,  and  were  white  objects 
when  we  got  there. 

"Ah!"  remarked  Mr.  Brandon,  "I  thought  we  should  have 
it.     Hope  the  wind  will  go  down  a  little  now." 

The  girls  and  their  mother  went  upstairs  to  take  off  their 
cloaks.  I  asked  Mr.  Brandon  where  Roger  was.  He  turned 
round  from  his  warm  seat  by  the  fire  to  answer  me. 

"Roger  is  outside,  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  enow-storm. 
That  young  man  has  some  extraordinary  care  ujion  his  con- 
science, Johnny,  unless  I  am  mistaken,"  he  added,  his  thin  voice 
emphatic,  his  eyes  throwing  an  inquiry  into  mine. 

"Do  you  fancy  he  has,  sir?"  I  stammered.  At  which  Mr. 
Brandon  threw  a  searching  look  at  me,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
tax  me  with  knowing  what  it  was. 

"Well,  you  had  better  tell  him  to  come  in,  Johnny." 

Roger's  great-coat,  hanging  in  the  hall,  seemed  to  afford  an 
index  that  he  had  not  strayed  beyond  the  garden.  The  snow, 
coming  down  so  thick  and  fast  but  a  minute  or  two  ago,  had 
temporarily  ceased,  following  its  own  capricious  fashion,  and  the 
moon  was  bright  again.  Calling  aloud  to  Roger  as  I  stood  on 
tlie  door-step,  and  getting  no  answer,  I  went  out  to  look  for 
him. 

On  the  side  of  the  garden  facing  the  church,  was  a  little 
entrance-gate,  amid  the  clustejs  of  laurels  and  other  shru])s. 
Hearmg  footsteps  a25proach  this,  and  knowing  all  were  in  from 
church,  for  the  servants  got  back  before  Ave  did,  I  went  down 
the  narrow  cross-path  leading  to  it,  and  looked  out.  It  was  not 
Roger,  but  a  woman.  A  lady,  rather,  by  what  the  moonbeams 
displayed  of  her  dress,  which  looked  very  smart.  As  she  seemed 
to  be  making  for  the  gate,  I  stepped  aside  into  the  shrubs,  and 
peered  out  over  the  moor  for  Roger.     The  lady  gave  a  sharp 
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ring  lit  the  bull,  uud  old  Jucob  caiac  from  thu  sulc-door  of  tho 
liousc  to  answer  it. 

"Is  this  Prior's  Globe?"  she  asked — and  lier  voice  gave  an 
odd  thrill  to  my  pulses,  for  I  thought  I  recognized  it. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Jacob. 

"Lady  Beveer's,  I  think." 

"That's  near  enough,"  returned  Jacob,  familiar  with  the 
eccentricities  of  pronunciation  accorded  to  the  name.  "What 
did  you  please  to  want  ?  " 

"I  want  Miss  Field." 

"Miss  Field  !  "  echoed  the  old  man. 

"Harriet  Field.  She  lives  here,  don't  she?  I'd  like  to  see 
her." 

"Oh — Harriet  1     I'll  send  her  out,"  said  he,  turning  away. 

The  more  I  heard  of  the  voice,  the  greater  grew  my  dismay. 
Surely  it  was  that  of  Roger's  wife  !  Was  it  really  she  that  Scott 
had  seen  at  the  station  ?  Had  she  come  after  Roger  ?  Did  she 
know  he  was  here  ?  I  stood  back  amid  the  sheltering  laurels, 
hardly  daring  to  breathe.  Waiting  there,  she  began  a  little 
dance,  or  shuffle  of  the  feet,  perhaps  to  warm  herself,  and  broke 
into  a  verse  of  a  gay  song.  "As  I  live,  she's  not  sober !  "  was 
the  fear  that  flashed  across  me.  Harriet,  her  things  still  on,  just 
as  she  came  in  from  church,  came  swiftly  to  the  gate. 

"Well,  Harriet,  how  are  you  ?  " 

"Why,  Lizzie  ! — it's  never  you  I  "  exclaimed  Harriet,  after  an 
amazed  stare  at  the  visitor. 

"Yes,  it's  me.  I  thought  I'd  come  over  and  see  you.  That 
old  man  was  polite  though,  to  leave  me  standing  here. " 

"  But  whore  have  you  come  from  ?     And  why  are  you  so  late  ?  " 

"Oh,  I'm  staying  at  Brighton;  came  down  on  the  spree 
yesterday.  I'm  late  because  I  lost  mj'  way  on  this  precious 
moor— or  whatever  it  calls  itself — and  got  a  mile,  or  so,  too  far. 
When  the  snow  came  on — and  ain't  it  getting  deep  ! — I  turned 
into  a  house  to  shelter  a  bit,  and  here  I  am.  A  man  that  was 
coming  out  of  church  yonder  directed  me  to  the  place  here." 

She  must  have  boon  at  The  Sheaf  o'  Corn.  What  if  she  had 
chanced  to  ask  the  route  of  me  ! 

"You  got  my  letter,  then,  telling  you  I  had  left  my  old  place 
at  Worthing,  and  taken  service  here,"  siiid  Harriet. 

"I  got  it  safe  enougli ;  it  was  directed  to  the  Bell  and-Clajjper 
room,"  returned  Lizzie.     "  What  a  stick  of  a  hand  you  do  write  ! 
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I  couldn't  decipher  whether  your  new  mistress  was  Lady  Beveen 
or  Lady  Bevecr.  I  had  thought  you  never  meant  to  write  to 
me  again." 

"  Well,  you  know,  Lizzie,  that  quarrel  between  us  years  back, 
after  father  and  mother  died,  was  a  bitter  one  ;  but  I'm  sure  I 
don't  want  to  be  anything  but  friendly  for  the  future.  You 
haven't  written,  either.  I  never  had  but  that  one  letter  from  you, 
telling  me  you  had  got  married,  and  that  he  was  a  gentleman." 

"And  you  wrote  back  asking  whether  it  was  true,  or  whether 
I  had  jumped  over  the  broomstick,"  retorted  Lizzie,  with  a 
laugh.      "  You  always  liked  to  be  polite  to  me,  Harriet." 

"Do  you  ever  see  Uncle  Dyke  up  in  London,  Lizzie  1 " 

"And  Aunt  Dyke  too — she's  his  second,  you  know.  They  are 
both  flourishing  just  now  with  rheumatism.  He  has  got  it  in 
his  chest,  and  she  in  her  knees— tra,  la,  la,  la!  I  say,  are  you 
not  going  to  invite  me  in  1  " 

Lizzie's  conversation  had  been  interspersed  with  laughs  and 
antics.  I  saw  Harriet  look  at  her  keenly.  "Was  it  a  public- 
house  you  took  shelter  in,  Lizzie  ?  "  she  asked. 

"As  if  it  could  have  been  a  private  one  !     That's  good." 

"  Is  your  husband  with  you  at  Brighton  ]  I  suppose  you  are 
married,  Lizzie  ?  " 

"As  safe  as  that  you  are  an  old  maid — or  going  on  for  one. 
My  husband's  a  doctor  and  can't  leave  his  patients.  I  c;ime 
down  with  a  friend  of  mine.  Miss  Panken  ;  she  has  to  go  back 
to-night,  but  I  mean  to  stay  over  Christmas-Day.  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  my  husband  if  you'll  be  civil  enough  to  take  me 
indoors." 

"I  can't  take  you  in  to-night,  Lizzie.  It's-  too  late,  for  one 
thing,  and  we  must  not  have  visitors  on  a  Sunday.  But  you  can 
come  over  to  tea  to-morrow  evening  ;  I'm  sure  my  lady  won't 
object.  Come  early  in  the  afternoon.  And  look  here,"  added 
Harriet,  dropping  her  voice,  "  don't  drink  anything  beforehand  ; 
come  quiet  and  decent." 

"Who  has  been  telling  you  that  I  do  drink?"  demanded 
Lizzie,  in  a  sharp  tone. 

"Well,  nobody  has  told  me.  But  I  can  see  it.  I  hope  it's 
not  a  practice  with  you  ;  that's  all." 

"  A  practice  !  There  you  go  !  It  wouldn't  be  you,  Harriet, 
if  you  didn't  say  something  unpleasant.  One  must  take  a  sup 
of   hot  liquor  when  benighted  in  such  freezing  snow  as  this. 
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Ami  I  (lid  not  put  on  my  warm  cloak  ;  it  was  fino  and  bright 
wlii'U  T  started." 

"  Shall  1  lind  you  one  ?  I'll  get  it  in  a  minute.  Or  a  water- 
proof 1  " 

"  Thanks  all  the  same,  no  ;  I  shall  walk  fast,  I  don't  feci  cold 
— and  I  should  only  have  the  trouble  of  bringing  it  back  to- 
morrow afturnt)on.  I'll  be  here  by  three  o'clock.  Gocjd-niglit, 
Harriet." 

"Good-night,  Lizzie.  Go  round  to  that  path  that  branches 
f)ff  from  our  front-gate  ;  keep  straight  on,  and  you  can't  mi.ss  the 
way. 

1  had  heard  it  all  ;  every  syllable  ;  unable  to  help  it.  The  least 
rustle  of  the  laurels  might  have  betrayed  me.  Betrayed  mc  to 
Lizzie. 

What  a  calamity  !  She  did  not  appear  to  have  come  down 
after  Roger,  did  not  appear  to  know  that  he  was  connected  with 
Lady  Bevere— or  that  the  names  were  the  same.  But  at  the 
tea-table  tlie  following  evening  she  would  inevitably  learn  all. 
Servants  talk  of  their  masters  and  their  doings.  And  to  hear 
Roger's  name  would  be  ruin. 

I  found  Roger  in  his  chamber.  "  Uncle  Brandon  was  putting 
inconvenient  questions  to  me,"  he  said,  "  so  I  got  away  under 
l)retence  of  looking  at  the  weather.  Hoav  cold  you  look, 
Johnny  !  " 

"I  am  cold.  I  went  into  the  garden,  looking  for  you,  and 
I  had  a  fright  there." 

"  Seen  a  ghost  ? "  returned  he,  lightly. 

"Something  worse  than  a  ghost.  Roger,  I  have  some  dis- 
agreeable news  for  you." 

"Eh?— what?  "  he  cried,  his  fears  leaping  up  :  indeed  they 
were  very  seldom  down.  "They  don't  suspect  anything,  do 
they  ?     What  is  it  ?     Why  do  you  beat  about  the  bush  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  prepare  you.     If " 

"Prepare  me!"  sharply  interrupted  Roger,  his  nerves  all 
awiy.  "Do  you  think  I  am  a  girl  ?  Don't  I  live  always  in  too 
much  mental  excruciation  to  need  preparation  for  any  mortal 
ill  ?  " 

"  Well,  Lizzie's  down  here." 

In  spite  of  his  boast,  he  turned  as  white  as  the  counterpane 
on  his  bed.  I  8;it  down  and  told  him  all.  His  hair  grew  damp 
(18  he  listened,  his  face  took  the  hue  of  despair, 
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"  Hea^'en  help  me  I  "  he  gasped. 

"  I  suppose  jou  did  not  know  Harriet  was  her  sister  ? " 

'  •  How  was  I  to  know  it  ?  Be  you  very  sure  Lizzie  would  not 
voluntarily  proclaim  to  me  that  she  had  a  sister  in  service. 
"SVliat  wretched  luck  !     Oh,  Johnny,  what  is  to  be  done  1 " 

"  Nothing — that  I  see.  It  will  be  sure  to  come  out  over  their 
tea  to-morrow.  Harriet  will  say  '  Mr.  Roger's  down  here  on  a 
visit,  and  has  brought  Mr.  Johnny  Ludlow  with  him  '—just  as 
a  little  item  of  gossip.  And  then — why,  then,  Lizzie  will  make 
but  one  step  of  it  into  the  family  circle,  and  say  '  Roger  is  my 
husband.'  It  is  of  no  use  to  mince  the  matter,  Severe,"  I  added, 
in  answer  to  a  groan  of  pain;  "better  look  the  worst  in  the 
face." 

The  worst  was  a  very  hopeless  worst.  Even  if  we  could  find 
out  where  she  was  staying  in  Brighton,  and  he  or  I  went  to  her 
to  try  to  stop  her  coming,  it  would  not  avail ;  she  would  come 
all  the  more. 

"You  don't  know  her  depth,"  groaned  Roger.  "She'd  put 
two  and  two  together,  and  Jump  to  the  right  conclusion — that  it 
is  my  home.  No,  there's  nothing  that  can  be  done,  nothing  ; 
events  must  take  their  course.  Johnny,"  he  passionately  added, 
"I'd  rather  die  than  face  the  shame." 

Lady  Bevere's  voice  on  the  stairs  interrupted  him.  "Roger  ! 
Johnny  !     Why  don't  you  come  down  ?     Supper's  waiting." 

"  I  can't  go  down,"  he  whispered. 

"  You  must,  Roger.     If  not,  they'll  ask  the  reason  why." 

A  fine  state  of  mental  turbulence  we  were  in  all  day  on 
Monday.  Roger  dared  not  stir  abroad  lest  he  should  meet  her 
and  have  to  bring  her  home  clinging  to  his  coat-tails.  Not  that 
much  going  abroad  was  practicable,  save  in  the  beaten  paths. 
Snow  had  fallen  heavily  all  night  long.  But  the  sky  to-day  was 
blue  and  bright. 

With  the  afternoon  began  the  watching  and  listening.  I 
Avonder  whether  the  reader  can  picture  our  mental  state  ?  Roger 
had  made  a  resolve  that  as  soon  as  Lizzie's  foot  crossed  the 
threshold,  he  would  disclose  all  to  his  mother,  forestalling  her 
tale.  Indeed,  he  could  do  nothing  less.  Says  Lord  Byron, 
"Whatever  sky's  above  me,  here's  a  heart  for  every  fate."  I 
fear  we  could  not  then  have  said  the  same. 

Three   o'clock  struck,      Roger  grew  pale   to  the   lips  as  he 
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heard  it.  1  aiii  not  sure  but  I  did.  Four  u'clock  struck  ;  and 
yet  she  did  not  come.  Tlie  suspense,  the  agony  of  those  few 
afternoon  lumrs  brought  enougli  jjuin  for  a  lifetime. 

At  dusk,  when  she  could  not  have  known  nic  at  a  distance,  I 
went  out  to  reconnoitre,  glad  to  go  somewhere  or  d<j  something, 
and  prowled  about  under  shelter  of  the  dark  shrubs,  watching 
the  road.  She  was  not  in  siglit  anj'where  ;  coming  from  any 
part ;  though  1  stayed  there  till  I  was  blue  with  cold. 

"  Not  in  a  state  to  come,  I  expect,"  gasped  Roger,  when  I  got 
in,  and  reported  that  I  could  see  nothing  of  her,  and  found  him 
still  sitting  over  tlic  dining-room  the. 

He  gave  a  start  as  the  door  was  flung  open.  It  was  only 
Harriet  with  the  tea-tray  and  candles.  We  had  dined  early, 
(ieorge,  the  clergyman,  was  expected  in  the  evening,  and 
Lady  Bevere  thought  it  would  be  more  sociable  if  we  all  took 
supper  with  him.  Tottams  followed  the  tea-tray,  skipjiing  and 
singing. 

"I  wish  it  was  Christmas-Eve  every  day  !  "  cried  the  child. 
"Cook's  making  such  a  lot  of  mince  i)ies  and  cakes  in  the 
kitchen." 

"  Why,  dear  me,  somebody  has  been  drawing  the  curtains 
witliout  having  shut  the  shutters  first !  "  exclaimed  Harriet, 
hastening  to  remedy  the  mistake. 

I  could  have  told  her  it  was  Roger.  As  the  daylight  faded 
and  the  fire  brightened,  he  had  shut  out  the  window,  lest  dreaded 
eyes  should  peer  through  it  and  see  him. 

"Your  sister's  not  come  yet,  Harriet  I  "  said  Tottams.  For 
the  advent  of  Harriet's  expected  visitor  was  known  in  the  house- 
hold. 

"No,  Miss  Tottams,  she  is  not,"  replied  Harriet.  "I  can't 
think  why,  unless  she  was  afraid  of  the  snow  underfoot." 

"  There's  no  snow  to  hurt  along  the  paths,"  contended  Tottams. 

"Perhaps  she'd  not  know  that,"  said  Harriet.  "But  she 
may  come  yet ;  it  is  only  five  o'clock — and  it's  a  beautiful  moon." 

Roger  got  up  to  leave  the  room  and  met  Lady  Bevere  face  to 
face.  She  caught  sight  of  the  despair  on  his,  for  he  was  off  his 
guai'd.  But  off  it,  or  on  it,  no  one  could  fail  to  see  that  he  was 
ill  at  ease.  Some  young  men  might  have  kept  a  smooth  counte- 
nance through  it  all,  for  their  friends  and  the  world  ;  Roger  was 
sensitive  to  a  degree,  refined,  tlioughtful,  and  could  not  hide  the 
signs  of  conflict. 
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'*  What  is  it  that  is  amiss  with  him,  Johnny  ?"  Lady  Bevero 
said,  coming  to  me  as  I  stood  on  the  hearthrug  before  the 
tire,  Tottams  having  disappeared  with  Harriet,  "  He  looks 
wretchedly  Ul ;  iU  ivith  care,  as  it  seems  to  me ;  and  he  cannot 
eat." 

What  could  I  answer  ?  How  was  it  possible,  Avith  those  kind, 
candid  blue  eyes,  so  like  Roger's,  looking  confidingly  into  mine, 
to  tell  her  that  nothing  was  amiss  ? 

"Dear  Lady  Bevere,  do  not  be  troubled,"  I  said  at  length. 
*'A  little  matter  has  been  lately  annoying  Roger  in  London, 
{i,nd — and — I  suppose  he  cannot  forget  it  down  here." 

"  Is  it  money  trouble  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Not  exactly.  No  ;  it's  not  money.  Perhaps  Roger  will  tell 
you  himself.  But  please  do  not  say  anything  to  him  unless  he 
does." 

"Why  cannot  you  tell  me,  Johnny  ? " 

Had  Madam  Lizzie  been  in  the  house,  rendering  discovery 
inevitable,  I  would  have  told  her  then,  and  so  far  spared  Roger 
the  pain.  But  she  was  not ;  she  might  not  come  ;  in  which  case 
perhaps  the  disclosure  need  not  be  made— or,  at  any  rate,  might 
be  staved  off  to  a  future  time.  Lady  Bevere  held  my  hands  in 
hers. 

"You  know  what  this  trouble  is,  Johnny  ;  all  about  it ? " 

"Yes,  that's  true.  But  I  cannot  tell  it  you.  I  have  no 
right  to." 

"I  suppose  you  are  right,"  she  sighed.  "  But  oh,  my  dear, 
you  young  people  cannot  know  what  such  griefs  are  to  a  mother's 
heart ;  the  dread  they  inflict,  the  cruel  suspense  they  in- 
volve." 

And  the  evening  passed  on  to  its  close,  and  Lizzie  had  not 
come. 

A  little  circumstance  occurred  tliat  night,  not  much  to  relate, 
but  not  pleasant  in  itself.  George,  a  good-looking  young  clergy- 
man, got  in  very  late  and  half-frozen — close  upon  eleven  o'clock. 
He  would  not  have  supper  brought  back,  but  said  he  should  be 
glad  of  some  hot  brandy-and-water.  The  water  was  brought  in 
and  put  with  the  brandy  on  a  side-table.  George  mixed  a  glass 
for  himself,  and  Roger  went  and  mixed  one.  By-and-bye,  when 
Roger  had  disposed  of  that,  he  went  back  to  mix  a  second.  Mr. 
Brandon  glided  up  behind  him. 

"No,  Roger,  riot  in  your  mother's  house,"  he  whispered, 
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iiiti  1  [xiaing  n  hrtiul  of  uiitlioiity  ln'twocn  Roger  aiid  tliu  lnaiidy. 
"Though  you  ni;iy  drink  to  ;m  unseemly  extent  in  tnwii,  you 
sliall  not  licre. " 

"Roger  got  some  brivndy-and-water  from  nianima  this  after- 
noon," volunteered  Miss  Tottams,  dancing  up  to  them.  She  had 
been  allowed  to  sit  up  to  IkjIj)  dress  the  rooms  ;  and,  of  all  little 
pitchers,  she  had  the  sharpest  ears.  "He  said  he  felt  sick, 
Uncle  John." 

They  came  back  to  the  fire  and  sat  down  again,  Roger  looking 
in  truth  sick  ;  sick  almost  unto  death. 

Mr.  Brandon  Avent  up  to  bed  ;  Lady  Beverc  soon  followed, 
and  we  began  the  rooms,  Harriet  and  Jacob  coming  in  to  help. 
Roger  exclaimed  at  the  splendid  heaps  of  holly.  Of  late  years 
he  had  seen  only  the  poor  scraps  they  get  in  London. 

"  A  merry  Christmas  to  you,  Roger  !  " 

" Don't,  Johnny  !     Better  that  you  should  wish  me  dead." 

The  bright  sun  was  shining  into  his  room  as  I  entered  it  on 
this  Christmas  morning  :  Roger  stood  brushing  his  hair  at  the 
glass.     He  looked  very  ill. 

"How  can  I  look  otherwise?  "  retorted  poor  Roger.  "  Two 
nights  and  not  a  wink  of  sleep  !— nothing  but  fever  and  ai)pre- 
hensiiin  and  intolerable  restlessness.  And  you  come  wishing  mo 
a  merry  Christmas  !  " 

Well,  of  course  it  did  sound  like  a  mockery.  "I  Avill  wish  you 
a  happier  one  for  next  year,  then,  Roger.  Things  may  be 
brighter  then. " 

"How  can  they  be? — with  that  dreadful  weight  that  I  must 
carry  about  with  me  for  life  ?  Do  you  see  this  ? " — sweephig  his 
hand  round  towards  the  window. 

I  saw  nothing  but  the  blessed  sunlight— and  said  so. 

"That's  it,"  he  answered  :  "that  blessed  sunlight  will  bring 
her  here  betimes.  With  a  good  blinding  snowfall,  or  a  pelting 
downixnir  of  cats  and  dogs,  I  might  have  liojied  for  a  respite. 
What  a  Christmas  ottering  for  my  mother  !  I  say  ! — don't  go 
away  for  a  minute — did  you  hear  Uncle  John  last  night  about  the 
brandy  ? " 

I  nodded. 

"It  is  not  that  I  like  drink,  or  care  for  it  for  drinking's  sake  ; 
I  declare  it  to  you,  Johnny  Ludlow  ;  but  I  take  it,  and  must 
t!\k(i  it,  to  clrown  care,    With  that  extra  glass  last  night,  I  might 
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have  got  to  sleep — I  don't  know.  Were  my  mind  at  ease,  I 
should  be  as  sober  as  you  are. " 

"■But  don't  you  see,  Roger,  tliat  unless  you  pull  up  now, 
while  you  can,  you  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  later." 

"Oh  yes,  I  see  it  all,"  he  carelessly  said.  "  Well,  it  no  longer 
matters  much  what  becomes  of  me.  There's  tlie  breakfast-bell. 
You  can  go  on,  Johnnj-." 

The  rooms  looked  like  green  bowers,  for  we  had  not  spared 
either  our  pains  or  the  holly-branches,  and  it  would  have  been 
as  happy  a  Christmas-Day  as  it  was  a  bright  one,  but  for  the 
sword  that  was  hanging  over  Roger  Bevere's  head.  Neither  he 
nor  I  could  enjoy  it.  He  declined  to  go  to  church  with  us, 
saying  he  felt  ill :  the  truth  being  that  he  feared  to  meet  Lizzie, 
Not  to  attend  divine  service  on  Christmas-Day  was  regarded  by 
Mr.  Brandon  as  one  of  the  cardinal  sins.  To  my  surprise  he 
did  not  remonstrate  with  Roger  in  words  :  but  he  looked  the 
more. 

Lady  Bevere's  dinner  hour  on  Christmas-Day  was  four  o'clock, 
Avhich  gave  a  good  long  evening.  Roger  ate  some  turkey  and 
some  plum-pudding,  mechanically  ;  his  ears  were  listening  for 
the  dreaded  sound  of  the  door-bell.  We  were  about  half-way 
through  dinner,  when  there  came  a  peal  that  shook  the  house. 
Lady  Bevere  started  in  her  chair.  I  fancy  Roger  went  nearly 
out  of  his. 

"Why,  who  can  be  coming  here  now— with  such  a  ring  as 
that?"  she  exclaimed. 

"Perhaps  it  is  Harriet's  sister!"  cried  the  little  girl,  in  her 
sharp,  quick  way.     "  Do  you  think  it  is,  Harriet  ?  " 

"  She's  free  enough  for  it,"  returned  Harriet,  in  a  vexed  tone. 
"I  told  her  she  might  come  yesterday,  Miss  Tottams,'my  lady 
permitting  it,  but  I  did  not  tell  her  she  might  come  to-day." 

I  glanced  at  Roger.  His  knife  and  fork  shook  in  his  hands  ; 
his  face  wore  the  hue  of  the  grave.  I  was  little  less  agitated 
than  he. 

Another  respite.  It  was  only  a  parcel  from  the  railway- 
station,  which  had  been  delayed  in  the  deliver}'.  And  the 
dinner  went  on. 

And  the  evening  went  on  too,  as  the  past  one  went  on— un- 
disturbed. Later,  when  some  of  us  were  playing  at  snap-dragon 
in  the  little  breakfast-room,  Harriet  came  in  to  marcli  Miss 
Tottams  off  to  bed. 
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"Your  sister  ilid  not  come  nfter  ;ill.  ilid  she,  Hiimet?"  said 
Miuy. 

"JS'o,  Miss  Mary.  She's  gone  Ijivck  to  London,"  continued 
Harriet,  after  a  pause.  "Not  enough  life  for  her,  I  dare  say, 
down  here." 

Roger  glanced  round.  He  did  not  dare  ask  whether  Harriet 
knew  she  was  gone  back,  or  only  suitposed  it. 

Mary  laughed.     "Fond  of  life,  is  she  ? " 

"  She  always  was,  Miss  Mary.  She  is  married  to  a  gentleman. 
At  least,  that  is  her  account  of  him  :  he  is  a  medical  man,  .she 
says.     But  it  may  be  he  is  only  a  medical  man's  assistant." 

"Did  she  go  back  yesterday,  or  to-day?"  I  inquired,  care- 
lessly.    "She  would  have  a  cold  journey." 

"  Yesterday,  if  she's  gone  at  all,  sir,"  replied  Harriet :  "she'd 
Iiardly  travel  on  Christmas-Day.  H  not,  she'll  be  here  to- 
morrow." 

Roger  groaned — and  turned  it  off  with  a  desperate  cough,  as 
though  the  raisins  burnt  his  throat. 

The  next  day  came,  \Vedncsday,  again  clear,  cold,  and  bright. 
At  breakfast  George  and  Mar}^  agreed  to  walk  to  Brighton. 
"  You  will  come  too,"  said  George,  looking  at  us. 

I  said  nothing.  Roger  shook  his  head.  Of  all  places  in  tho 
known  world  he'd  not  have  ventured  into  Brighton,  and  run  tho 
risk  of  meeting  her,  perambulating  its  streets. 

"  No  I — why,  it  will  be  a  glorious  walk,"  remonstrated  George, 

"Don't  care  for  it  this  morning,"  shortly  answered  Roger. 
"I'm  sure  Johnny  doesn't." 

Mr.  Brandon  came,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  to  the  rescue.  "I 
shall  take  a  walk  mj'self,  and  you  two  may  go  with  me,"  said  he 
to  us.  "I  should  like  to  see  what  the  country  looks  like  yonder  " 
— pointing  to  the  unknown  regions  beyond  the  little  church. 
And  as  this  was  just  in  the  opposite  dii'ection  to  Brighton,  Roger 
made  no  objection,  and  we  set  ofTsoon  after  breakfast.  The  sky 
overhead  was  blue  and  clear,  the  snow  on  the  ground  dazzlingly 
white. 

The  regions  beyond  the  church  were  the  same  as  these  :  a 
long-stretched-out  moor  of  flat  dreariness.  Mr.  Brandon  walked 
on.  "We  shall  come  to  something  or  other  in  time,"  said  he. 
Walking  with  him  meant  walking  when  he  was  in  the  mood 
for  it. 
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A  mile  or  two  onwards,  more  or  less,  a,  small  settlement 
loomed  into  view,  with  a  pound  and  a  set  of  rusty  stocks,  and  an 
old-fashioned  inn,  its  swinging  sign,  The  Rising  Sun,  as  sjilendid 
as  that  other  sign  nearer  Prior's  Glebe  :  and  it  really  appeared 
to  us  as  if  all  the  inhabitants  had  turned  out  to  congregate  round 
the  inn-door. 

"What's  to  do,  I  wonder?"  cried  Mr.  Brandon:  "seems  to 
be  some  excitement  going  on."  AVhen  near  enough  he  inquired 
whether  anything  was  amiss,  and  the  wliole  throng  answered 
together. 

A  woman  had  been  found  that  morning  frozen  to  death  in  the 
snow,  and  had  been  carried  into  The  Rising  Sun.  A  young 
woman  wearing  smart  clothes,  added  a  labourer,  as  the  rest  of 
the  voices  died  away  :  got  beniglited,  perhaps,  poor  thing,  and 
lost  her  way,  and  so  lay  down  to  die  ;  seemed  to  have  been  dead 
quite  a  day  or  two,  if  not  more.  The  missis  at  The  Sheaf  o' 
Corn  yonder  had  been  over,  and  recognized  her  as  having  called 
in  there  on  Sunday  night  and  had  some  drink. 

AYhy,  as  the  man  spoke,  should  the  dread  thought  have  flashed 
into  my  mind — was  it  Lizzie  ?  Why  should  it  have  flashed 
simultaneously  into  Roger's  ?  Had  Lizzie  lost  her  way  that  past 
Sunday  night — and  sunk  down  into  some  sheltered  nook  to  rest 
awhile,  and  so  sleep  and  then  death  overtook  her?  Roger 
glanced  at  me  with  frightened  eyes,  a  dawn  of  horror  rising  to 
his  countenance. 

"1  will  just  step  in  and  take  a  look  at  her,"  I  said,  and  bore 
on  steadily  for  the  door  of  the  inn,  deaf  for  once  to  Mr.  Brandon's 
authoritative  call.  What  did  I  want  looking  at  dead  women,  he 
asked  :  was  the  sight  so  pleasant  ?  No,  it  was  not  pleasant,  I 
could  have  answered  him,  and  I'd  rather  have  gone  a  mile  away 
from  it ;  but  I  went  in  for  Roger's  sake. 

The  innkeeper— an  elderly  man,  with  a  bald  head  and  red  nose 
— came  forward,  grumbling  that  for  the  past  hour  or  two  it  had 
been  sharp  work  to  keep  out  the  crowd,  all  agape  to  see  the 
wonnn.  I  asked  him  to  let  me  see  her,  assuring  him  it  was  not 
out  of  idle  curiosity  that  I  wished  it.  Believing  me,  he  acquiesced 
at  once  ;  civilly  remarking,  as  he  led  the  way  through  the  house, 
that  he  had  sent  for  the  police,  and  expected  them  every 
minute. 

On  the  long  table  of  a  bleak-looking  outer  kitchen,  probably 
used  only  in  summer,  lay  the  dead,     I  took  my  look  at  her, 
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Yes,  it  was  Lizzie.  Looking  as  peaceful  as  though  she  had 
only  just  gono  to  sleep.     Poor  thing  ! 

"Do  you  recognize  her,  sir  i    Did  you  think  you  niiglit  I  " 

I  shook  my  head  in  answer.  It  would  not  have  done  to 
acknowledge  it.  Thanking  hiiu,  I  went  out  to  Kogcr.  Mr. 
Brandon  fired  i)fi  a  tirade  of  reproaches  at  uio,  and  saiil  lie  was 
glad  to  see  1  had  turned  white. 

"  Yes,"  I  emphatically  whispered  to  Roger  in  the  midst  of  it. 
"Go  you  in,  and  satisfy  your.self." 

Roger  disappeared  inside  the  inn.  Mr.  Brandon  was  so  in- 
dignant at  the  pair  of  us,  tliat  he  set  off  at  a  sharp  pace  f<jr  homo 
again,  1  with  him,  Roger  presently  catching  us  up.  Twice 
during  the  walk,  Roger  was  taken  with  a  shivcring-fit,  as  though 
.sickening  for  the  ague.  Mr.  Brandon  held  his  tongue  then,  and 
recommended  liim,  when  we  got  in,  to  put  himself  between  some 
hot  blankets. 

In  the  dead  woman's  pocket  was  found  Harriet  Field's  address ; 
and  a  policeman  presented  himself  at  Prior's  Olebe  witii  the 
news  of  tlie  calamity  and  to  ask  what  Harriet  knew  of  her. 
Away  went  Harriet  to  The  Rising  Sun,  and  recognized  the  dead. 
It  was  her  sister,  she  said  ;  she  had  called  to  see  her  on  Sunday 
night,  having  walked  over  from  Brighton,  and  must  have  Icjst 
her  way  on  the  waste  land  in  returning.  What  name,  was  the 
next  question  put ;  and,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  Harriet 
answered  "Elizabeth  Field."  Not  feeling  altogether  sure  of  the 
marriage,  she  said  nothing  about  it. 

Will  you  accuse  Roger  Bevere  of  cowardice  for  holding  aloof  ; 
for  keeping  silence  ?  Then  you  must  accuse  me  for  sanctioning 
it.  He  cortld  not  bring  himself  to  avow  all  the  past  shame  to 
his  mother.  And  what  end  would  it  answer  now  if  he  did  ? — 
what  good  eflect  to  his  poor,  wretched,  foolish  wife  ?     None. 

"Johnny,"  he  said  to  me,  with  a  grasp  of  his  fevered  hand, 
"  is  it  wrong  to  feel  as  if  a  great  mercy  had  been  vouchsafed  me  ^ 
— is  it  wicked  f  Heaven  knows,  I  pity  her  fate  ;  I  would  liave 
saved  her  from  it  if  I  could.  Just  as  I'd  have  kept  her  from  her 
evil  ways,  and  tried  to  be  a  good  husband  to  her — but  she  would 
not  let  me." 

They  held  an  inquest  upon  her  next  day  :  or,  as  the  local 
phraseology  of  the  place  put  it,  "Sat  upon  the  body  of  Elizabeth 
Field."  The  laadhidy  of  The  Sheaf  o'  Corn  was  an  imporUvnt 
witness. 
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She  testified  that  the  young  woman  came  knocking  at  the 
closed  door  of  the  inn  on  the  Sunday  evening  during  church 
time,  saying  she  liad  lost  lier  -vvay.  Nobody  was  at  home  but 
herself  and  the  servant-girl,  her  husband  having  gone  to  church. 
They  let  her  in.  She  called  for  a  good  drop  of  drink — brandy- 
and-water — while  sitting  there,  and  was  allowed  to  have  it, 
though  it  was  out  of  serving  hours,  as  she  declared  she  was 
perisliing  with  cold.  Before  eight  o'clock,  she  left,  and  was 
away  about  half-an-hour.  Then  she  came  back  again,  had  more 
to  drink,  and  bought  a  pint  bottle  of  brandy,  to  carry,  as  she 
told  them,  home  to  her  lodgings,  and  she  got  the  girl  to  draw 
the  cork,  saying  her  rooms  did  not  possess  a  corkscrew.  She 
took  the  bottle  away  with  her.  Was  she  tipsy  ?  interposed  the 
coroner  at  this  juncture.  Not  verj%  the  witness  replied,  not  so 
tipsy  but  that  she  could  walk  and  talk,  but  she  had  had  quite 
enough.     She  went  away,  and  they  saw  her  no  more. 

Harriet's  evidence,  next  given,  did  not  amount  to  much. 
The  deceased,  her  younger  sister,  had  lived  for  some  years  in 
London,  but  she  did  not  know  at  Avhat  address  latterly  ;  she 
used  to  serve  at  a  refreshment-bar,  but  had  left  it.  Until  the 
past  Sunday  night,  when  Lizzie  called  unexpectedly  at  Prior's 
Glebe,  they  had  not  met  for  five  or  six  years  :  it  was  then 
arranged  that  Lizzie  should  come  to  drink  tea  with  her  the  next 
afternoon  :  but  she  never  came.  Felt  convinced  that  tlie  death 
was  pure  accident,  through  her  having  lost  her  way  in  the  snow. 

With  this  opinion  the  room  agreed.  Listead  of  taking  the 
direct  path  to  Brigliton,  as  Harriet  had  enjoined,  she  must  have 
turned  back  to  The  Sheaf  o'  Corn  for  more  drink.  And  that 
she  had  wandered  in  a  wrong  direction,  upon  quitting  it,  across 
the  Avaste  land,  there  could  not  be  any  doubt ;  or  that  she  had 
sat  down,  or  fallen  down,  possibly  from  fatigue,  in  the  drift 
where  she  was  found.  The  brandy  bottle  lay  near  her,  empty. 
Whether  she  died_|of  the  brandy,  or  of  tlie  exposure  to  the  cold 
night,  might  be  a  question.  The  jury  decided  that  it  Avas  the 
latter. 

And  nothing  whatever  had  come  out  touching  Roger. 

Harriet  had  already  given  orders  for  a  decent  funeral,  in  the 
neighbouring  graveyard.  It  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day,  Friday.  By  a  curious  little  coincidence,  George 
Bevere  was  asked  to  take  the  service,  the  incumbent  being  ill 
with  a  cold,     It  afforded  a  pretext  for  Roger's  attending.     He 
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ami  I  walked  quietly  up  in  the  wake  of  George,  and  stood  at  the 
grave  together.  Harriet  thanked  us  for  it  afterwards :  slie 
looked  upon  it  ;us  a  compliment  paid  to  herself. 

"Scott  sliall  forward  to  her  every  exjjense  she  has  been  j)ut 
to  as  soon  as  I  am  liack  in  London,"  said  Roger  to  nie.  "He 
will  know  how  to  manage  it.'' 

" Shall  you  tell  Mrs.  Dyke?" 

"To  be  sure  I  shall.     She  is  a  trustworthy,  good  woman." 

Our  time  at  Prior's  Glebe  was  up,  and  we  took  our  dei)arture 
from  it  on  the  Saturday  morning  ;  another  day  of  intense  cold, 
of  dark  blue  skies,  and  of  bright  sunshine.     George  left  with  us. 

"My  dear,  you  will  try— you  will  in/  to  keep  straight,  won't 
you  ;  to  be  what  you  ouglit  to  be,"  whispered  Lady  Bevere  in 
tlio  l)ustle  of  starting,  as  she  clasped  Roger's  hands  in  the  hall, 
tears  falling  from  her  eyes  :  all  just  as  it  was  that  other  time  in 
Gibraltar  Terrace.     "  For  my  sake,  dear  ;  for  my  sake." 

"I  shall  do  now,  mother,"  he  whispered  back,  meeting  her 
gaze  through  his  Avet  eyelashes,  his  manner  strangely  solemn. 
"(«od  has  been  very  good  to  me,  and  I — I  will  ti-y  from  hence- 
forth to  do  my  best  in  all  ways." 

And  Roger  kept  his  word. 


KETIEA  THE   GIPSY. 
I. 
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I  TELL  you  what  it  is,  Abel.  You  think  of  everybody  else 
before  yourself.     The  Squire  says  there's  no  sense  in  it." 

"  No  sense  in  what,  Master  Johnny  ?  " 

"Why,  in  supplying  those  ill-doing  Standishes  with  your 
substance.  Herbs,  and  honey,  and  medicine — they  are  always 
getting  something  or  other  out  of  you." 

"But  they  generally'  need  it,  sir." 

"Well,  they  don't  deserve  it,  you  know.  The  Squire  went 
into  a  temper  to-day,  saying  the  vagabonds  ought  to  be  left  to 
starve  if  they  did  not  choose  to  work,  instead  of  being  helped  by 
the  public." 

Our  hen-roosts  had  been  robbed,  and  it  was  pretty  certain  that 
one  or  other  of  the  Standish  brothers  was  the  thief.  Perhaps 
all  three  had  a  hand  in  it.  Chancing  to  pass  Abel  Carew's  garden, 
where  he  was  at  work,  I  turned  in  to  tell  him  of  the  raid  ;  and 
stayed,  talking.  It  was  pleasant  to  sit  on  the  bench  outside  the 
cottage-window,  and  watch  him  tend  his  roots  and  flowers.  The 
air  was  redolent  of  perfume  ;  the  bees  were  humming  as  they 
sailed  in  the  summer  sunshine  from  herb  to  herb,  flower  to 
flower  ;  the  dark  blue  sky  was  unclouded. 

"Just  look  at  those  queer-looking  people,  Abel !  They  must 
be  gipsies." 

Abel  let  his  hands  rest  on  his  rake,  and  lifted  his  eyes  to  the 
common.  Crossing  it,  came  two  women,  one  elderly,  one  very 
young — a  girl,  in  fact.  Their  red  cloaks  shone  in  the  sun  ;  very 
coarse  and  sunburnt  straw  hats  were  tied  down  with  red  kerchiefs. 
That  they  belonged  to  the  gii)sy  fraternity  was  apparent  at  the 
first  glance.  Pale  olive  complexions,  the  elder  one's  almost 
yellow,  were  lighted  up  with  black  eyes  of  wonderful  brilliancy. 
The  young  girl  was  strikingly  beautiful ;  her  features  clearly  cut 
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find  iluliccitc,  as  though  carved  from  niiirl)le,  licr  .siiiooth  and 
a1)iiiidant  hair  of  a  jmrijlc  black.  The  other's  hair  was  piiriilo 
black  also,  and  had  not  a  groy  thread  in  it. 

"They  must  be  coming  to  tell  our  fortunes,  Abel,"  I  said 
jestingly.  For  the  two  women  seemed  to  be  making  direct  for 
the  gate. 

No  answer  from  Abel,  and  J  turned  to  look  at  him.  Ho  was 
gazing  at  the  coming  figures  with  the  most  intense  gaze,  a  curious 
expression  of  inquiring  doubt  on  his  face.  The  rake  fell  from 
his  li.uid. 

"  JMy  search  is  ended,"  spoke  the  woman,  halting  at  the  gate, 
her  glittering  black  eyes  scanning  him  intently,  "You  arc 
AbelCarew." 

"Js  it  Ketira?"  he  asked,  the  words  dropjiing  from  him  in 
slow  hesitation,  as  he  took  a  stej)  forward. 

"Am  I  so  much  changed  that  you  need  doubt  it  for  a 
moment  ? "  she  returned  :  and  her  tone  and  accent  fell  soft  and 
li(iuid  ;  her  diction  was  of  the  purest,  with  just  the  slightest 
foreign  ring  in  it.  "Forty  years  have  rolled  on  since  you  and  I 
met,  Abel  Carew  ;  but  I  come  of  a  race  whose  faces  do  not  change. 
As  we  are  in  youth,  so  we  are  in  age — save  for  the  inevitable 
traces  left  bj'  time." 

"And  this?"  qitestioned  Abel,  as  he  looked  at  the  girl  and 
drew  back  his  gate. 

"81)0  is  Ketira  also  :  my  youngest  and  dearest.  The  youngest 
of  sixteen  children,  Abel  Carew  ;  and  every  one  of  them,  save 
herself,  lying  under  the  sod." 

' '  What— dead  ? "  he  exclaimed.     * '  Sixteen  !  " 

"Fifteen  are  dead,  and  are  resting  in  i)eace  in  different  lands  : 
ten  of  them  died  in  infancy  ere  I  had  well  taken  jay  tirst  look  at 
their  little  faces.  She  is  the  sixteenth.  See  you  the  likeness  ? " 
added  the  gipsy,  pointing  to  the  girl's  face  ;  as  she  stood,  modest 
and  silent,  a  conscious  colour  tingeing  her  olive  cheeks,  and 
glancing  up  now  and  again  through  her  long  black  eyelashes  at 
Abel  Carew. 

"  Likeness  to  you,  Ketira  ? " 

"Not  to  me  :  though  there  exists  enough  of  it  between  us  to 
betray  that  we  are  mother  and  daughter.     To  him— her  father." 

And,  while  Abel  was  looking  at  the  girl,  I  looked.  And  in 
that  moment  it  struck  me  that  her  face  bore  a  remarkable  like- 
ness to  his  own.     The  features  were  of  the  same  high-bred  cast, 
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pure  and  refined  ;  you  might  have  said  they  were  made  in  the 
same  mould. 

"  I  see  ;  yes,"  said  x\beL 

"He  has  been  gone,  too,  this  many  a  year  ;  as  you,  perhaps, 
may  know,  Abel ;  and  is  with  the  rest,  waiting  for  us  in  tlie 
spirit-land.  Kettie  does  not  remember  him,  it  is  so  long  ago. 
There  are  only  she  and  I  left  to  go  now.     Kettie " 

She  suddenly  changed  her  language  to  one  I  did  not  under- 
stand. Neither,  as  was  easy  to  be  seen,  did  Abel  Carew. 
Wliether  it  was  Hebrew,  or  Egyptian,  or  any  other  rare  tongue, 
1  knew  not ;  but  I  had  never  in  my  life  heard  its  sounds 
before. 

"I  am  telling  Kettie  that  in  you  she  may  see  what  her  father 
was — for  the  likeness  in  your  face  and  his,  allowing  for  the 
difference  of  age,  is  great." 

"Does  Kettie  not  speak  English  ? "  inquired  Abel. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  speak  it,"  answered  the  girl,  .slightly  smiling,  and 
her  tones  were  soft  and  perfect  as  tliose  of  her  mother. 

' '  And  where  have  you  been  since  his  death,  Ketira  1  Stationary 
in  Ai " 

He  dropped  his  voice  to  a  whisper  at  the  last  word,  and  I  did 
not  catch  it.     I  suj^pose  he  did  not  intend  me  to. 

"Not  stationary  for  long  anywhei'e,"  she  answered,  passing 
into  the  cottage  with  a  majestic  step.  I  lifted  my  hat  to  the 
women — who,  for  all  their  gipsy  dress  and  origin,  seemed  to 
command  consideration — and  made  off. 

The  arrival  of  these  curious  people  caused  some  commotion  at 
Church  Dykely.  It  was  so  rare  we  had  any  event  to  enliven  us. 
They  took  up  their  abode  in  a  lonely  cottage  no  better  than  a 
liut  (one  room  up  and  one  down)  that  stood  within  tliat  lively 
l)lace,  the  wilderness  on  the  outskirts  of  Chanasse  Grange  ;  and 
there  they  stayed.  How  they  got  a  living  nobody  knew  :  some 
thought  the  gipsy  must  have  an  income,  others  that  Abel  helped 
them. 

"She  was  very  handsome  in  her  youth,"  he  said  to  me  one 
day,  as  if  he  wished  to  give  some  explanation  of  the  arrival  I 
had  chanced  to  witness.  "Handsomer  and  finer  by  far  than 
her  daughter  is  ;  and  one  who  was  very  near  of  kin  to  me  married 
her — ivould  many  her.  She  was  a  born  gipsy,  of  what  is  called 
a  high-caste  tribe." 

That  was  all  lie  said.     For  Abel's  sake,  who  was  so  respected, 
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Chiircli  Dykoly  felt  inclined  to  give  respect  to  the  women.  T?ut, 
wlien  it  \v;is  discovered  tli;it  Kctira  woidd  trll  (lie  fortune  of  any 
one  wlio  cared  to  go  surreptitiously  to  her  lonely  hut,  the  respect 
cooled  down.  "  Ketira  the  gipsy,"  she  was  universally  called  : 
nobody  knew  lier  by  any  other  name.  The  fortune-telling  came 
to  the  ears  of  Abel,  arousing  his  indignation.  lie  went  t<t 
Ketira  in  distress,  begging  of  her  to  cease  such  practices— but 
she  waved  him  majestically  out  of  the  hut,  <and  bade  him  mind 
his  own  business.  Occasionally  tlie  mother  and  daughter  shut 
up  their  dwelling  and  disappeared  for  weeks  together.  It  was 
assumed  they  went  to  attend  fairs  and  races,  cam2)ing  out 
>vitli  the  gipsy  fraternity.  Kettie  at  all  times  and  seasons  was 
modest  and  good  ;  never  was  an  unmaidenly  look  seen  from  her, 
or  a  bold  word  heard.  In  apjiearance  and  manner  and  diction 
she  might  have  been  a  born  lady,  and  a  high-bred  one.  (iraceful 
and  innocent  was  Kettie  ;  but  heedless  and  giddy,  as  girls  are 
aj.'t  to  be. 

*'  Look  there,  Johnny  !  " 

We  were  at  Worcester  races,  walking  about  on  the  course.  I 
turned  at  Tod's  words,  and  saw  Ketira  the  gipsy,  her  red  cloak 
gleaming  in  the  sun,  just  as  it  had  gleamed  that  day,  a  year 
before,  on  Dykely  Common.  For  the  past  month  she  had  been 
away,  and  her  cott^ige  shut  up. 

She  stood  at  the  open  door  of  a  carriage,  reading  the  hand  of 
the  lady  inside  it.  A  notable  object  was  Ketira  on  the  course, 
with  her  quaint  attire,  her  majestic  figure,  her  fine  olive-dark 
features,  and  the  fire  of  her  brilliant  eyes.  What  good  or  ill 
luck  she  was  jiromising,  I  know  not  ;  but  I  saw  the  lady  turn 
pale  and  snatch  her  hand  awaj'.  "You  cannot  knoio  what  you 
tell  me,"  she  cried  in  a  liaughty  tone,  sharp  enough  and  loud 
enough  to  be  heard. 

"Wait  and  see,"  rejoined  Kctira,  turning  away. 

"So  j'ou  have  come  here  to  see  the  fun,  Ketira,"  I  said  to 
her,  as  she  was  brushing  by  me.  During  the  past  year  I  had 
seen  more  of  her  than  many  people  had,  and  we  liad  grown 
familiar  ;  for  she.  as  she  once  expressed  it,  "took"  to  me. 

"The  fun  and  tlie  business  ;  the  pleasure  and  the  wickedness," 
she  answered,  with  a  sweep  of  the  hand  round  the  course. 
"  There's  plenty  of  it  abroad." 

"Is  Kettie  not  here?"  I  asked  :  and  tlie  question  made  her 
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eyes  glare.  'Jhougli,  wliy,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know,  seeing  that 
a  race-ground  is  tlie  legitimate  resort  of  gi^jsies. 

"Kettie  !  Do  you  suppose  I  bring  Kettie  to  these  scenes— to 
be  gazed  at  by  this  ribald  mass  ? " 

"  Well,  it  is  a  rabble,  and  a  good  one,"  I  answered,  looking  at 
the  crowd. 

"Nay,  boy,"  said  she,  following  my  glance,  "it's  not  the 
rabble  Kettie  need  fear,  as  you  count  rabble  ;  it's  their  betters  " 
• — swaying  her  arms  towards  the  carriages,  and  the  dandies, 
tlieir  owners  or  guests  ;  some  of  whom  were  balancing  themselves 
on  the  steps  to  talk  to  the  pretty  girls  within,  and  some  were 
strolling  about  the  enclosed  paddock,  forbidden  ground  but  to 
the  "  upper  few."     "  Ketira  is  too  fair  to  be  shown  to  them." 

"They  wovdd  not  eat  her,  Ketira." 

"  No,  they  would  not  eat  her,"  she  replied  in  a  dreamy  tone, 
as  if  her  thoughts  were  elsewhere. 

"And  I  don't  see  any  other  harm  they  could  do  her,  guarded 

by  you." 

"  Boy,"  she  said,  dropping  her  voice  to  an  impressive  whisper, 
aiil  lightly  touching  my  arm  with  her  yellow  hand,  "I  have 
read  Kettle's  fate  in  the  stars,  and  I  see  that  there  is  some  great 
and  grievous  peril  approaching  her.  It  maij  be  averted  ;  there's 
■just  a  chance  that  it  may  :  meanwhile  I  am  encompassing  her 
about  with  care,  guarding  her  as  the  apple  of  my  eye." 

"And  if  it  should  not  be  averted?  "  I  asked  in  the  moment's 
impulse,  carried  away  by  the  woman's  impressive  earnestness. 

"Then  woe  be  to  those  who  bring  the  evil  upon  her  1  " 

"And  of  what  nature  is  the  evil  ? " 

"I  know  not,"  she  replied,  her  eyes  taking  again  their  dreamy, 
far-off  look.      "  Woe  is  me  :— for  I  know  it  not." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Ludlow  ?     Not  here  alone,  are  you  1 " 

A  good-looking  young  fellow,  Hyde  Stockhausen,  had  reined 
in  his  horse  to  f.sk  the  question  :  giving  at  the  same  time  a  keen 
glance  to  the  gipsy  woman  and  then  a  half-smile  at  me,  as  if  he 
suspected  I  was  having  my  fortune  told. 

"  The  rest  are  on  the  course  somewhere.  The  Squire  is 
driving  old  Jacobson  about." 

As  Hyde  nodded  and  rode  on,  1  chanced  to  sec  Ketira's  face. 
•  It  was  stretched  out  after  him  witli  the  most  eager  gaze  on  it,  a 
defiant  look  in  her  black  eyes.     I  thouglit   Stockhausen  must 
have  offended  her. 
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"  Do  yoU  know  him  ?  "  I  .-iskcd  involuiitaiily. 

"  I  never  saw  liini  liuforo  ;  l)ut  I  don't  like  liini,"  she  answered, 
allowing  her  white  and  yleiiniing  teeth.      "  Who  is  he  ? " 

"His  name  is  vStockliausen."' 

"  1  don't  like  liiin,"  she  repeated  in  a  muttering  tone.  "  Ho 
is  an  enemy.      I  don't  like  his  look." 

Considering  that  he  was  a  well-looking  man,  with  a  pleasant 
face  and  gay  blue  eyes,  a  face  that  no  reasonable  spirit  could 
take  umbrage  at,  I  wondered  to  liear  her  say  this. 

"You  must  liave  a  peculiar  taste  in  looks,  Ketira,  to  dislike 
his." 

"You  don't  understand,"  slio  .said  al)ruptly  :  and,  turning 
nway,  disappeared  in  the  throng. 

Only  once  more  did  I  catch  sight  of  Ketira  that  day.  It  was 
at  the  lower  end  oi  Pitchcroft,  near  the  show.  8he  was  stand- 
ing in  front  of  a  booth,  staring  at  a  group  of  horsemen  who 
seemed  to  have  met  and  halted  there,  one  of  whom  was  young 
Stockhausen.  Again  the  notion  crossed  me  that  he  must  in  some 
way  have  affronted  her.  It  was  on  liim  her  eyes  were  fixed  :  and 
in  them  Lay  the  same  curious,  defiant  expression  of  antagonism, 
mingled  with  fear. 

Hyde  Stockhausen  was  tlie  step-son  of  old  Massock  of  South 
Crabb.  The  Stockhausens  had  a  name  in  Worcestershire  fcjr 
dying  off,  as  I  have  told  the  reader  before.  Hyde's  father  had 
proved  no  exception.  After  his  death  the  widow  married 
Massock  the  l)rickmaker,  putting  up  with  the  man's  vidgarity 
for  the  sake  of  his  riches.  It  took  people  by  surprise  :  for  she 
had  been  a  lady  always,  as  Miss  Hyde  and  as  Mrs.  Stockhausen  ; 
one  might  have  thought  she  would  rather  have  put  up  with  a 
clown  from  Pershore  fair  than  with  Massock  the  illiterate.  Hyde 
Stockhausen  was  well  educated  :  his  uncle,  Tom  Hyde  the 
parson,  had  taken  cai'e  of  that.  At  twenty-one  he  came  into 
some  money,  and  at  once  began  to  do  his  best  to  spend  it.  He 
was  to  have  been  a  parson,  but  could  not  get  through  at  Oxford, 
and  gave  up  tiying  f(jr  it.  His  uncle  quarrelled  with  him  then  : 
he  knew  Hyde  had  not  tried  to  pass,  and  that  lie  openly  said 
nobody  should  make  a  parson  of  him.  After  the  (juarrel,  Hyde 
went  off  to- see  what  the  Continent  was  like.  He  stayed  so 
long  that  the  world  at  home  thought  he  was  lost.  For  the  past; 
ten  or  eleven  months  he  had  been  back  at  his  mother's  at  South 
Crabb,  knocking  about,  as  Massock  phrased  it  to  the  Squire  one 
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day.  Hyde  said  he  was  "looking  out"  for  suiuething  to  do: 
l)ut  lie  was  quite  easy  as  to  the  future,  feeling  sure  his  old  uncle 
would  leave  him  well  off.  Parson  Hyde  had  never  married  ; 
and  had  plenty  of  money  to  bequeath  to  somebody.  As  to 
Hyde's  own  money,  that  had  nearly  come  to  an  end. 

Naturally  old  Massock  (an  ill-conditioned  kind  of  man)  grew 
impatient  over  this  state  of  things,  reproaching  Hyde  with  his 
idle  habits,  which  were  a  bad  example  for  his  own  sons.  And 
only  just  before  this  very  day  that  we  were  on  Worcester  race- 
course, rumours  reached  Church  Dykely  that  Stockhausen  was 
coming  over  to  settle  there  and  superintend  certain  fields  of 
brick-making,  which  MassocK  had  recently  purchased  and  com- 
menced working.  As  if  Massock  could  not  have  kept  himself 
and  his  bricks  at  South  Crabb  !  But  it  was  hardly  likely  that 
Hyde,  really  a  gentleman,  would  take  to  brick-making. 

We  did  not  know  much  of  him.  His  connection  with  Massock 
had  kept  people  aloof.  Many  Avho  would  have  been  glad  enough 
to  make  friends  with  Hyde  would  not  do  it  as  long  as  he  had  his 
home  at  Massock's.  His  mother's  strange  and  fatal  marriage 
with  the  man  (fatal  as  regarded  her  place  in  society)  told  upon 
Hyde,  and  there's  no  doubt  he  must  have  felt  the  smart. 

The  rumour  proved  to  be  correct.  Hyde  Stockhausen  took 
up  his  abode  at  Church  Dykely,  as  overseer,  or  clerk,  or  manager 
•—whatever  might  be  the  right  term  for  it — of  the  men  emi)loyed 
in  his  step-father's  brick  operations.  The  pretty  little  house, 
called  Virginia  Cottage,  owned  by  Henry  Rimmer,  which  had 
the  Virgmia  creeper  trailing  up  its  red  walls,  and  flowers  cluster- 
nig  m  its  productive  garden,  was  furnished  for  him  ;  and  Hyde 
installed  himself  in  it  as  thoroughly  and  completely  as  though 
he  had  entered  on  brick-making  for  life.  Some  people  laughed. 
"  But  it's  only  while  I  am  turning  myself  round,"  he  said,  one 
day,  to  the  Squire. 

Hyde  soon  got  acquainted  with  Church  Dykely,  and  would 
drop  into  people's  houses  of  an  evening,  laughing  over  his 
occupation,  and  saying  he  should  be  able  to  make  bricks  himseK 
in  time.  His  chief  work  seemed  to  be  in  standing  about  the 
brick-yard  watching  the  men,  and  in  writing  and  book-keepmg 
at  home.  Old  Massock  made  his  appearance  once  a  month, 
when  accounts  and  such -like  items  were  gone  over  between  them. 

When  it  was   that   Hyde  first  got  on  speaking  terms  with 
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Kc'ttie,  or  when',  or  Iiow,  I  caimot  toll.  So  far  as  T  know, 
nobody  could  tell.  It  \va8  late  in  the  autiunn  when  Ketira  and 
lier  daughter  came  back  to  their  hut  ;  and  by  the  following  early 
spring  some  of  us  had  grown  accustomed  to  seeing  Hyde  and 
Kettie  together  in  an  evenhig,  snatching  a  short  whisper  or  a 
five-minutes'  walk.  In  March,  1  think  it  was,  she  and  Ketira 
went  away  again,  and  returned  in  May. 

The  twenty-ninth  of  May  was  at  that  time  kept  as  a  holiday 
in  Worcestershire,  though  it  has  dropped  out  of  use  as  such  in 
late  years.  In  ^^'orcester  itself  there  was  a  grand  i)rocession, 
which  country  people  went  in  to  see,  and  a  special  service  in  the 
cathedral.  We  had  service  also  at  Church  Dykely,  and  the 
villagers  adorned  their  front-doors  with  immense  oak  boughs, 
sprays  of  which  we  young  ones  wore  in  our  jackets,  the  oak- 
balls  and  leaves  gilded.  I  remember  one  year  that  the  big 
bough  (almost  a  ti'ee)  which  Heniy  Rinmier  had  hoisted  over  his 
sign,  the  "  Silver  Bear,"  came  to  grief.  Whether  Rinnner  liad 
not  secured  it  as  firmly  as  usual,  or  that  the  cords  were  rotten, 
down  came  the  huge  bough  with  a  crash  on  old  Mr.  Stirling's 
liead,  who  chanced  to  be  coming  out  of  the  inn.  He  went  on  at 
Rimmcr  finely,  vowing  his  neck  was  broken,  and  that  Rinnner 
ought  to  be  hung  up  there  himself. 

On  this  twenty-ninth  of  May  I  met  Kettie.  It  was  on  the 
common,  near  Abel  Carew's.  Kettie  had  caught  up  the  fashion 
of  the  place,  and  wore  a  little  spray  of  oak  peeping  out  from 
between  the  folds  of  her  red  cloak.  And  I  may  as  well  say  that 
neither  she  nor  her  mother  ever  went  out  without  the  cloak.  In 
cold  and  heat,  in  rain  and  sunshine,  the  red  cloak  was  worn  out- 
of-doors. 

"Are  you  making  holiday  to-day,  Kettie  1 " 

"Not  more  than  usual  ;  all  days  are  the  same  to  us,"  she 
answered,  in  her  sweet,  soft  voice,  and  with  the  slightly  foreign 
accent  that  attended  the  speech  of  both.  But  Kettie  had  it 
more  strongly  than  her  mother. 

"  You  have  not  gilded  your  oak-ball." 

Kettie  glanced  down  at  the  one  ball,  nestling  amid  its  green 
leaves.      "I  had  no  gilding  to  put  on  it,  Mr.  Johnny." 

"  No  !  I  have  some  in  my  pocket.     Let  me  gild  it  for  you." 

Her  teeth  shone  like  pearls  as  she  smiled  and  held  out  the 
spray.  How  beautiful  she  was  I  a\  ith  those  delicate  features 
and  the  large  dark  eyes  1 — ej-es  that  were  softer  than  Ketira's. 
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Taking  the  little  paper  book  from  my  pocket,  and  some  of  the 
gilt  leaf  from  between  its  tissue  leaves,  1  wetted  the  oak-ball  and 
gilded  it.     Kettie  watched  intently. 

"  Where  did  you  get  it  all  from  ?  "  she  asked,  meaning  the  gilt 
leaf. 

"I  bought  it  at  Hewitt's.  Don't  you  know  the  shop?  A 
stationer's  ;  next  door  to  Pettipher  the  druggist's.  Hewitt  does 
no  end  of  a  trade  in  these  leaves  on  the  twenty -ninth  of  May." 

"  Did  ycju  buy  it  to  gild  oak-balls  for  yourself,  sir  ? " 

"  For  the  young  ones  at  home  :  Hugh  and  Lena.  There  it  is, 
Kettie." 

Had  it  been  a  ball  of  solid  gold  that  I  put  into  her  hand, 
instead  of  a  gilded  oak-ball,  Kettie  could  not  have  shown  more 
intense  delight.  Her  cheeks  flushed  ;  the  wonderful  brilliancy 
that  joy  brought  to  her  eyes  caused  my  own  eyes  to  turn  awaj'. 
For  her  eighteen  years  she  was  childish  in  some  things  ;  very 
much  so,  considering  the  experience  that  her  wandering  life 
must  (as  one  would  suppose)  have  brought  her.  In  replacing 
the  spray  within  her  cloak,  Kettie  dropped  something  out  of  her 
hand — apparently  a  small  box  folded  in  paper.     I  picked  it  up. 

"  Is  it  a  fairing,  Kettie  ?     But  this  is  not  fair  time." 

"It  is — I  forget  the  name,"  she  replied,  looking  at  me  and 
hesitating.  ' '  My  mother  is  ill  ;  the  pains  are  in  her  shoulder 
again  ;  and  my  uncle  Abel  has  given  me  this  to  rub  upon  it,  the 
same  that  did  her  good  before.  I  cannot  just  call  the  name  to 
mind  in  the  English  tongue." 

"  Say  it  ia  your  own." 

She  spoke  a  very  outlandish  word,  laughed,  and  turned  red 
again.  Certainly  there  never  lived  a  more  modest  girl  than 
Kettie. 

"Is  it  liniment  ?— ointment  1 " 

"Yes,  it  is  that,  the  last,"  she  said:  "Abel  calls  it  so.  I 
thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me,  sir.     Good-daj'. 

To  show  so  much  gratitude  for  that  foolish  bit  of  gilt  leaf  on 
her  oak-ball !  It  illumined  every  line  of  her  face.  I  liked 
Kettie  :  liked  her  for  her  innocent  simplicity.  Had  she  not 
been  a  gipsy,  many  a  gentleman  might  have  been  proud  to  make 
her  his  wife. 

Close  upon  that,  it  was  known  that  Ketira  was  laid  up  with 
rheumatism.  The  weather  came  in  hot,  and  the  daj's  went  on  : 
and  Kettie  and  Hyde  were  now  and  then  seen  together. 
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One  cvoning,  on  leaving  Mrs.  Scott's,  wlicl'e  We  had  been  tr) 
arrange  witli  Sam  to  go  tisliiiig  witli  us  ou  the  morrow,  Tod  said 
lie  would  invite  Hyde  Stockliausen  to  be  ui  the  party  ;  so  wo 
took  A^irginia  Cottage  on  our  road  home,  and  asked  for  Hyde. 

"Not  at  home!"  retorted  Tod,  resenting  the  dd  woman's 
answer,  as  though  it  had  been  a  personal  allront.  '*  Whei-e  is 
he  I  " 

"Master  Hyde  has  only  just  stepped  out,  sir  ;  twenty  niinutea 
ago,  or  so,"  said  she,  pleadingly  excusing  the  fact.  Which  was 
but  natural  :  she  had  been  Hyde's  nurse  when  he  Avas  a  child  ; 
and  had  now  come  here  to  do  for  him.  "  1  dare  say,  sir,  he  be 
only  walking  about  a  bit,  to  get  the  fresh  air." 

Tod  whistled  some  bars  of  a  tune  thoughtfully.  He  did  not 
like  to  be  crossed. 

"Well,  look  here,  Mrs.  Preen,"  said  he.  "Some  of  us  are 
going  to  fish  in  the  long  pond  on  Mr.  Jacobson's  grounds  to- 
morrow :  tell  INIr.  Hyde  that  if  he  would  like  to  join  us,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  see  him.     Breakfast,  half-i)ast  eight  o'clock  ;  sliarp." 

In  turning  out  beyond  the  garden,  I  could  not  help  noticing 
how  pretty  and  romantic  was  the  scene.  A  good  many  trees 
grew  about  that  part,  thick  enough  almost  for  a  wood  in  places  ; 
and  the  light  and  shade,  cast  by  the  moon  on  the  grass  amidst 
them,  had  (juite  a  weird  appearance.  It  was  a  bright  night ;  the 
moon  high  in  the  sk}'. 

"  Is  that  Hyde  ?"  cried  Tod. 

Halting  for  a  moment  in  doubt,  he  peered  out  over  the  field 
to  the  distance.  Some  one  was  leisurely  pacing  under  the 
opposite  trees.  Ttvo  people,  I  thought  :  but  they  were  com- 
pletely in  the  shade. 

"  I  thhik  it  is  Hyde,  Tod.     Somebody  is  with  him." 

"Just  wait  another  instant,  lad,  and  they'll  be  in  that  patch 
of  moonlight  by  the  turning." 

But  they  did  not  go  into  that  patch  of  moonlight.  Just  before 
they  reached  it  (and  the  two  figures  were  plain  emnigh  now) 
they  turned  back  again  and  took  the  narrow  inlet  that  led  to 
Oxlip  Dell.  Whoever  it  was  with  Hyde  had  a  hooded  cloak  on, 
Was  it  a  red  one  ?     Tod  laughed. 

"Oil,  by  George,  here's  fun  !  He  has  got  Kettie  out  for  a 
moonlight  stroll.     Let's  go  and  ask  them  how  they  enjoy  it." 

"  Hyde  might  not  like  us  to." 

"There  you  are  agani,  Johnny,   with  your  queer  scruples! 
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Stuff  and  nonsense  I  Stockliausen  can't  have  anything  to  say  to 
Kettie  that  all  the  world  may  not  hear.  1  want  to  tell  him 
about  to-morrow." 

Tod  made  off  across  the  grass  for  the  inlet,  I  after  him.  Yes, 
there  they  were,  promenading  Oxlip  Dell  in  the  flickering  light, 
now  in  the  shade,  now  in  the  brightest  of  tlie  moonbeams  ; 
Hyde's  arm  hugging  her  red  cloak. 

Tod  gave  a  grunt  of  displeasure.  "  Stockhausen  must  be 
doing  it  for  pastime,"  he  said  ;  "but  he  ought  not  to  be  so 
thoughtless,  Ketira  the  gipsy  would  give  the  girl  a  shaking  if 
she  knew  :    she ' ' 

The  words  came  to  an  abrupt  ending.  There  stood  Ketira 
herself. 

She  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  tlie  inlet  auiid  the  trees,  hold- 
ing on  by  the  trunk  of  one,  round  which  her  head  was  cautiously 
jjushed  to  view  the  promenaders.  Comparatively  speaking,  it 
was  dark  just  here  ;  but  I  could  see  the  strangel^'-wild  look  in 
the  gipsy's  eyes  :  the  woe-begone  expression  of  her  remarkable 
face. 

"It  is  coming,"  she  said,  apparently  in  answer  to  Tod's 
remarks,  which  she  could  not  have  failed  to  hear.  "  It  is  coming 
quickly." 

"What  is  coming  ]  "  I  asked. 

"  The  fate  in  store  for  her.     And  it's  worse  than  death." 

"If  you  don't  like  her  to  walk  out  by  moonlight,  why  not 
keep  her  in? — not  that  there  can  be  any  harm  in  it,"  interposed 
Tod.  "If  you  don't  approve  of  her  being  friendly  with  Hyde 
Stockhausen,"  he  went  on  after  a  pause,  for  Ketira  made  no 
answer,  "  why  don't  you  put  a  stoj)  to  it  ? " 

"  Because  she  has  her  mother's  spirit  and  her  mother's  u'ill," 
cried  Ketira.  "  And  she  likes  to  have  her  own  way  :  and  I  fear, 
woe's  me  !  that  if  I  forced  her  to  mine,  things  might  become 
worse  than  they  are  even  now  :  that  she  miglit  take  some  fatal 
step." 

"  I  am  going  home,"  said  Tod  at  this  juncture,  perhaps  fancy- 
ing the  matter  was  getting  complicated  :  and,  of  all  things,  he 
liated  complications.  "Good-night,  old  lady.  We  heard  you 
were  in  bed  with  rheumatism." 

He  set  off  back,  up  the  narrow  inlet.  I  said  I'd  catch  him  up  : 
and  stayed  behind  for  a  last  word  with  Ketira. 

"  What  did  you  mean  by  a  fatal  step  ?  " 
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"That  she  might  Icjivo  mo  aiul  seek  the  protection  of  tlie 
Tribe.  We  have  liatl  words  about  tliis.  Kettie  says  litlU',  Imt 
1  see  the  signs  of  determination  in  lier  silent  face.  'I  will  not 
have  you  meet  or  speak  to  tliat  man,'  I  said  to  licr  this  morning 
• — for  she  was  out  with  liiui  last  evening  also.  She  made  me  no 
reply:  but — you  see — how  she  has  obeyed  !  Her  lieart's  life  has 
been  awakened,  and  b}'  Jtim.  There's  only  one  object  to  whom 
slie  clings  now  in  all  the  whole  earth  ;  and  that  is  to  him.  I  am 
nothing." 

"  He  will  not  bring  any  great  harm  njion  her  :  you  need  not 
fear  that  of  Hyde  Stockhausen." 

"  Did  I  sjiy  he  would  ?  "  she  answered  fiercely,  her  black  eyes 
glaring  and  gloaming.  "But  he  will  bring  sorrow  on  her  and 
rend  her  heart-strings.  A  man's  fancies  are  light  as  the  sunnner 
w  ind,  hckle  as  the  ocean  waves  :  but  when  a  woman  loves  it  is 
for  life  ;  sometimes  for  death." 

Hyde  and  Kettie  had  disappeared  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
dell,  taking  the  way  that  in  a  minute  or  two  would  bring  them 
out  in  the  open  fields.  Ketira  turned  back  along  the  narrow 
path,  and  I  with  her. 

"  I  knew  he  would  bring  some  ill  upon  me,  that  first  moment 
•wiien  1  saw  him  on  Worcester  race-gnjund,"  resumed  Ketii'a  in 
a  low  tone  of  pain.  "Instinct  warned  me  that  he  was  an 
enemy.  And  what  ill  can  be  like  that  of  stealing  my  young 
child's  heart  !  Once  a  girl's  heart  is  taken — and  taken  but  to  be 
toyed  with,  to  be  flung  back  at  will  — her  day-dreams  in  tiiis  life 
are  over." 

Emerging  into  the  open  ground,  the  first  thing  we  saw  was 
the  pair  of  lovers  about  to  part.  They  were  standing  face  to 
face  :  Hyde  held  both  her  hands  while  si)eaking  his  last  words, 
and  then  bent  suddenly  down,  as  if  to  whisper  them.  Ketira 
gave  a  sharp  cry  at  that,  perhaps  she  fancied  he  was  stealing  a 
kiss,  and  lifted  her  right  hand  menacingly.  The  girl  ran  swiftly 
in  the  direction  of  her  home — which  was  not  far  off— and  Hyde 
strode,  not  much  less  quickly,  towards  his.  Ketira  stood  as  still 
as  a  stone  image,  watching  him  till  he  disai)peared  witJiin  his 
gate. 

"There's  no  harm  in  it,"  I  persuasively  said,  soi-ry  to  see  her 
so  full  of  trouble.     But  she  was  as  one  who  heard  not. 

"  No  harm  at  all,  Ketira.  I  dare  answer  for  it  that  a  score  of 
lads  and  lasses  are  out.     Why  should  we  not  w.-Jk  in  the  nK^on- 
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light  as  well  as  the  sunlight  ?  For  my  part,  I  should  call  it  a 
sliame  to  stay  indoors  on  this  glorious  night." 

"An  enemy,  an  enemy  !  A  grand  gentleman,  who  will  leave 
her  to  pine  her  heart  away  !  What  kind  of  man  is  he,  that 
Hyde  Stockhausen  ?  "  she  continued,  turning  to  me  fiercely. 

"Kind  of  man  ?  A  pleasant  one.  I  have  not  heard  any  ill  of 
him." 

"Rich?" 

"  No.  Perhaps  he  will  be  rich  some  time.  He  makes  bricks, 
you  know,  now.     That  is,  he  superintends  the  men." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  answered  :  and  I  don't  suppose  there  was 
much  connected  with  Hyde  she  did  not  know.  Looking  this 
way,  looking  that,  she  at  length  began  to  walk,  slowly  and  pain- 
fully, towards  Hj^de's  gate.  The  thought  had  crossed  me — why 
did  she  not  take  Kettie  away  on  one  of  their  long  expeditions,  if 
she  dreaded  him  so  much.  But  the  rheumatism  lay  upon  her 
still  too  heavily. 

Flinging  open  the  gate,  she  went  across  the  garden,  not 
making  for  the  proper  entrance,  but  for  a  lighted  room,  whose 
French-window  stood  open  to  the  ground.  Hyde  was  there, 
just  sitting  down  to  supper. 

"Come  in  with  me,"  she  said,  turning  her  head  round  to 
beckon  me  on. 

But  I  did  not  choose  to  go  in.  It  was  no  affair  of  mine  that  I 
should  beai'd  Hyde  in  his  den.  Yeiy  astonished  indeed  must  he 
have  been,  Avhen  she  glided  in  at  the  window,  and  stood  before 
him.  I  saw  liim  rise  from  his  chair  ;  I  saw  the  astounded  look 
of  old  Deborah  Preen  when  she  came  in  with  his  supper  ale  in  a 

jug- 

What  they  said  to  one  another,  I  know  not.  I  did  not  wish 
to  listen  :  though  it  was  only  natural  I  should  stay  to  see  the 
play  out.  Just  as  natural  as  it  was  for  Preen  to  come  stealing 
round  through  the  kidney  beans  to  the  front-garden,  an  anxious 
look  on  her  face. 

"What  does  that  old  gipsy  woman  want  with  the  young 
master,  Mr.  Ludlow  ?     Is  ho  having  his  fortune  told  ?  " 

"I  shouldn't  wonder.  Wish  some  good  genius  would  tell 
mine  !  " 

The  interview  seemed  to  have  been  short  and  sharp.  Ketira 
was  coming  out  again.  Hyde  followed  her  to  the  window.  Botli 
were  talking  at  once,  and  the  tail  of  the  dispute  reached  our  ears. 
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"I  repeat  to  you  tliat  you  arc  totally  nuBtakcn,"  Hyde  was 
sayiiiy.  "1  liavo  no  'designs,'  as  you  put  it,  on  your  dau.i,'liter, 
good  or  l>ad  ;  no  design  whatever.  She  is  pcrfeetly  free  to  go 
her  own  way,  for  nie.  My  good  woman,  you  have  no  cause  to 
adjure  me  in  tliat  solenni  manner.  Sacred?  '  Under  Heaven's 
protection?'  Well,  so  she  may  be.  I  hoj)c  she  is.  ^Vhy 
.should  1  wish  to  hinder  it?  1  don't  wisli  to,  1  d(.)n't  intend  to. 
You  need  not  glare  so." 

Ketira,  outside  the  window  now,  turned  and  faced  him,  her 
great  eyes  tixed  on  him,  her  hand  raised  in  menace. 

"  Do  not  forget  that  1  have  warned  you,  Hyde  Stockhausen. 
By  the  Great  Power  that  regulates  all  things,  human  and  divine, 
1  atlirm  that  1  speak  the  truth.  If  harm  in  any  shai)e  or  of  any 
kind  comes  to  my  cliild,  "my  dear  one,  my  only  one,  througli 
you,  it  will  cost  you  more  than  you  would  now  care  to  hav<j 
foretold." 

"Bless  my  heart  1 "  faintly  ejaculated  old  Preen.  And  .she 
drew  away,  and  backed  for  shelter  into  the  bean  rows. 

Ketiia  brushed  against  me  as  she  passed,  taking  no  ncjtice 
whatever  ;  left  the  garden,  and  limped  away.  Hyde  saw  me 
swinging  through  the  gate. 

"Are  you  there,  Johnny  ?"  he  said,  coming  forward.  "Did 
you  hear  that  old  gipsy  woman?"  And  in  a  few  words  1  told 
him  all  about  it. 

"Such  a  fuss  for  nothing  I  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I'm  sure  T  wish 
no  ill  to  the  girl.  Kettle's  very  nice  ;  bright  as  the  day  ;  and  I 
thought  no  more  harm  of  strolling  a  bit  with  her  in  the  moonlight 
than  I  should  think  it  if  she  were  my  sister." 

"But  slie  is  not  your  sister,  you  see,  Hyde.  And  old  Ketira 
does  not  like  it." 

"I'll  take  precious  good  care  to  keej^  Kettle  at  arm's-length 
for  the  future  ;  make  you  very  sure  of  that,"  he  said,  in  a  short, 
fractious  tone.  "I  don't  care  to  be  blamed  for  notliing.  Tell 
Todlietley  I  can't  spare  the  time  to  go  tishing  to-morrow — wish  I 
could.     Good-night. " 

A  fine  commotion.  Church  Dykely  uj)  in  arms.  Kettie  had 
disappeared. 

About  a  fortnight  had  gone  on  since  the  above  night,  during 
which  period  Ketira's  rheumatism  took  so  obtinate  a  turn  that 
she  had  the  felicity  of  keeping  her  bed.    And  vnv  morning,  upon 
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Dufi'ham's  chancing  to  pay  his  visit  to  her  before  breakfast,  for 
he  was  passing  the  hut  on  his  way  home  from  an  early  jjatient, 
he  found  the  gipsy  up  and  dressed,  and  just  as  wild  as  a  lioness 
rampant.     Kettie  had  gone  away  in  the  night. 

"  Where's  she  gone  to  ?"  naturally  asked  Dufl'ham,  leaning  on 
his  cane,  and  watching  the  poor  woman  ;  who  was  whirling  about 
like  one  demented,  her  rheumatism  forgotten. 

"Ah,  where's  she  gone  to? — where?"  raved  old  Ketira. 
"  Wlien  I  lay  down  last  night,  leaving  her  to  put  the  plates  away 
and  to  follow  me  up  when  she  had  done  it,  I  dropped  asleej)  at 
once.  All  night  long  I  never  woke  ;  the  pain  was  easier,  all  but 
gone,  and  I  had  been  well-nigh  worn  out  with  it.  '  Why,  what's 
the  time,  Kettie  ? '  I  said  to  her  in  our  own  tongue,  when  I 
opened  my  eyes  and  saw  the  sun  was  high.  She  did  not  answer, 
and  1  supposed  she  liad  gone  down  to  get  the  l:)reakfast.  I 
called,  and  called  ;  in  vain.  I  began  to  put  my  clothes  on  ;  and 
then  I  found  that  she  had  not  lain  down  that  night ;  and — woe's 
me  I   she's  gone." 

Dutfliam  could  not  make  anything  of  it ;  it  was  less  in  his  line 
than  rheumatism  and  broken  legs.  Being  sharp-set  for  his 
breakfast,  he  came  away,  telling  Ketira  he  would  see  her  again 
by-and-by. 

And,  shortly  afterwards,  he  chanced  to  meet  her.  Coming 
out  on  his  round  of  visits,  he  encountered  Ketira  near  Virginia 
Cottage.     She  had  been  making  a  call  on  Hyde  Stockhausen. 

"He  baffles  me,"  she  said  to  the  doctor  :  and  Dufl'ham  thought 
if  ever  a  woman's  face  had  the  expression  "baffled"  plainly 
written  on  it,  Ketira's  had  then.  "I  don't  know  what  to  make 
of  him.  His  speech  is  fair ;  but — there's  the  instinct  lying  in 
my  heart." 

"Why,  you  don't  suppose,  do  you,  that  Mr.  Stockhausen  has 
stolen  ttie  child  ? "  questioned  Duff  ham,  after  a  good  pause  of 
thojght. 

"And  by  whom  do  yuti,  suppose  the  child  has  been  stolen,  if 
not  by  him  ?  "  retorted  the  gipsy. 

"Nay,"  said  Duffham,  "  I  should  say  she  has  not  been  stolen 
at  all.  It  is  difficult  to  steal  girls  of  her  age,  remember.  Last 
night  was  fine  ;  the  stars  were  bright  as  silver  :  perhaps,  tempted 
by  it,  she  went  out  a-roaming,  and  you  will  see  her  back  in  the 
course  of  the  day." 

"I  suspect  him,"  repeated  Ketira,  her  great  black  eyes  flashing 
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their  nnger  on  Hyde's  cottiige.  "He  nets  cleverly;  but,  I 
suspect  him." 

Dniwini,'  her  scarlet  cloak  higher  on  her  shoulders,  she  bent 
her  steps  towards  Oxlip  Dell.  Duflhani  was  turning  on  his  way, 
wluu  old  Abel  Crew  came  up.  We  called  him  "Crew,"  you 
know,  at  Church  Dykely. 

"Are  you  looking  for  Kettie?  "  questioned  Dufl"ham. 

"I  don't  know  where  to  look  for  her,"  was  Abel's  answer, 
"This  morning  I  was  out  before  sunrise  searching  for  rare 
herbs  :  the  roinid  I  took  was  an  unusually  large  one,  but  1  did 
not  see  anything  of  the  child.  Ketira  suspects  that  Mr.  Stcjck- 
hausen  must  know  where  she  is." 

"And  do  you  suspect  he  does  ? " 

"It  is  a  (luestion  that  I  cannot  answer,  even  to  my  own 
mind,"  replied  Abel.  "That  they  were  sometimes  seen  talking 
and  walking  together,  is  certain  ;  and,  so  far,  he  may  be  open  to 
suspicion.  But,  sir,  I  knf)W  nothing  else  against  him,  and  I 
cannot  think  he  would  wish  to  hurt  her.  1  am  on  my  way  to 
usk  him." 

Interested  by  this  time  in  the  drama,  Duft'ham  followed  Abel 
to  Virginia  Cottage.  Hyde  Stockhauseu  was  in  the  little  den 
that  he  made  his  counting-house,  adding  up  columns  of  figures 
in  a  ledger,  and  stared  considerably  upon  being  thus  pounced 
upon. 

"  I  wonder  what  next !  "  he  burst  forth,  turning  crusty  before 
Abel  had  got  out  half  a  sentence.  "That  confounded  old  gipsy 
has  just  been  here  with  her  abuse  ;  and  now  you  have  come  1 
She  has  accused  me  of  I  know  not  what  all." 

"Of  spiriting  away  her  daughter,"  put  in  Duflfham  ;  who  was 
standing  back  against  the  shelves. 

"But  I  have  not  done  it,"  spluttered  Hyde,  talking  too  fa.st 
for  convenience  in  his  passion.  "  If  I  had  spirited  her  away,  as 
you  call  it,  here  she  would  be.  Where  could  I  spirit  her  to  ? — 
up  into  the  air,  or  below  the  ground  ?  " 

"That's  just  the  question— where  is  she  ? "  rejoined  Dufi"ham, 
gently  swaying  his  big  cane. 

"How  should  I  know  where  she  is?"  retorted  Hyde.  "If  I 
had  '  spirited  '  her  away — I  must  say  I  like  that  word  ! — here 
she'd  be.  Do  you  suppose  I  have  got  her  in  my  house?— or 
down  at  the  brick-kilns  ?  " 

Abel,   since   his    tirst   checked   sentence,    had   been   standing 
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quietly  and  thoughtfully,  giving  his  whole  attention  to  Hyde,  as 
if  wanting  to  see  what  he  was  made  of.  For  the  second  time  he 
essayed  to  speak. 

"You  see,  sir,  Ave  do  not  know  that  she  is  not  here.  "We 
have  your  word  for  it ;    but " 

"Then  you  liad  better  look,"  interrupted  Hyde,  adding  some- 
thing about  "  insolence  "  under  his  breath.  "  Search  the  house. 
You  are  welcome  to.  Mr.  Dufi'ham  can  show  you  about  it ;  he 
knows  all  its  turnings  and  windings." 

What  could  have  been  in  old  Abel's  thoughts  did  not  appear 
on  tlie  surface  ;  but  he  left  the  room  with  just  a  word  of 
res2)ectful  apology  for  accej^ting  the  offer.  Hyde,  who  had  made 
it  at  random  in  his  passion,  never  supposing  it  would  be  caught 
at,  threw  back  his  head  disdainfully,  and  sent  a  contem^jtuous 
word  after  him.  But  when  Duff  ham  moved  off  in  the  same 
direction,  he  was  utterly  surprised. 

"Are  you  going  to  search  ?  " 

"I  thought  you  meant  me  to  be  his  pilot,"  said  Duffham,  as 
cool  as  you  please.  "There's  not  much  to  be  seen,  1  e.xjiect, 
but  the  chairs  and  tables. " 

Any  way,  Kettie  was  not  to  be  seen.  The  house  was  but  a 
small  one,  with  no  surreptitious  closets  or  cupboards,  or  otlier 
hiding-places.  All  the  rooms  and  passages  stood  open  to  tlie 
morning  sun,  and  never  a  suspicious  thing  was  in  them. 

Hyde  had  settled  to  his  accounts  again  when  they  got  back. 
He  did  not  condescend  to  turn  his  head  or  notice  the  offendei's 
any  way.     Abel  waited  a  moment,  and  then  spoke. 

"It  may  seem  to  you  that  I  have  done  a  discourteous  thing  in 
availing  myself  of  your  offer,  Mr.  Stockhausen  ;  if  so,  I  crave 
your  pardon  for  it.  Sir,  you  cannot  imagine  how  seriously  this 
disappearance  of  the  child  is  affecting  her  mother.  Let  it  plead 
my  excuse. " 

"It  cannot  excuse  your  suspicion  of  me,"  returned  Hyde, 
})ausing  for  a  moment  in  his  adding  up. 

' '  In  all  the  ends  of  this  wide  earth  there  lies  not  elsewhere  a 
shadow  of  clue  to  any  motive  for  her  departure.  At  least,  none 
that  we  can  gather.  The  only  ground  for  thinking  of  you,  sir,  is 
that  you  and  she  have  been  friendly.  For  all  our  sakes,  Mr. 
Stockhausen,  I  trust  that  she  will  be  found,  and  the  mystery 
cleared  up." 

"Don't  you  think  you  had  better  have  the  brick-kilns  visited 
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i-  as  W(j11  as  my  liouso  ? "  sarcastically  asked  Hyde.  But 
Abel,  making  iiu  rejoinder,  save  a  civil  good-morning,  de- 
parted. 

"And  nuw  I'll  go,"  said  Duliliam. 

"The  sooner  the  better,"  retorted  Hyde,  taking  a  penful  of 
ink  and  sphushing  some  of  it  on  the  floor. 

"There's  no  cause  for  you  to  put  yourself  out,  young  man."' 

"I  think  there  is  cause,"  flashed  Hyde.  "When  you  can 
come  to  my  house  with  such  an  accusation  as  this ! — and 
insolently  search  it !  " 

"The  .searching  was  the  result  of  your  own  proposal.  As  to 
an  accusation,  none  has  been  made  in  my  hearing.  Kettie  has 
mysteriously  disappeared,  and  it  is  only  natural  her  people 
should  wish  to  know  where  she  is,  and  to  look  f(jr  her.  You 
take  up  the  matter  in  a  wrong  light,  Mr.  Hj'dc." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  of  Kettie  " — in  an  injured  tone  ;  "I 
don't  want  to.  It's  rather  hard  to  have  her  vagaries  put  upon 
my  back." 

*'  Well,  you  have  only  to  tell  them  you  don't  in  an  honest 
manner  ;  1  dare  .say  they'll  believe  you.  Abel  Carew  is  one 
of  the  most  reasonable  men  I  ever  knew  ;  sensible,  too.  Try 
and  And  the  child  yourself;  help  them  to  do  it,  if  you  can  see 
a  clue  ;  make  common  cause  with  them." 

"  You  would  not  like  to  be  told  that  you  had  '  spirited  '  some- 
body away,  more  than  I  like  it,"  gnnnbled  Hyde;  who, 
thoroughly  put  out,  was  hard  to  bring  round.  "I'm  sure  you 
are  as  likely  to  turn  kidnapper  as  I  am.  It  must  be  a  good  two 
weeks  since  anybody  saw  me  speak  to  the  girl." 

"  I  shall  have  my  patients  thinking  I  am  kidnapped  if  I  don't 
get  off  to  them,"  cried  Duff'ham.  "  Mrs.  Godfrey's  ill,  and  she 
is  the  very  essence  of  impatience.     Good-day." 

Thoroughly  at  home  in  the  house,  Duff'ham  made  no  ceremony 
of  departing  by  the  back-door,  it  being  more  convenient  for  the 
road  he  was  going.  Deborah  Preen  was  washing  endive  at  the 
pump  in  the  yard.  She  turned  round  to  address  Duff'ham  as  he 
was  passing. 

"Has  the  master  spoke  to  you  about  his  throat,  sir? " 

"No,"  said  Duff  ham,  halting.  "What  is  amiss  with  his 
throat  ? " 

"  He  has  been  given  to  sore  throats  all  his  life,  Dr.  Duff'ham. 
Many's  the  time  I  have  had  him  laid  up  with  them  when  he  was 
Johnny  Ludlow.— IV.  25 
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a  cliikl.  Yesterday  he  was  quite  bad  with  one,  sir  ;  and  so  he  ist 
this  niorning." 

"Perhaps  that's  why  lie's  cross,"  remarked  Dulfhain. 

"  Cross  I  and  enougli  to  make  him  cross  I  "  returned  she, 
taking  up  the  iniplication  warmly.  ' '  I  ask  your  pard'n,  sir,  for 
speaking  so  to  you  ;  but  I'd  like  to  know  what  gentleman  could 
help  being  cross  Avhen  that  yellow  gipsy  comes  to  attack  him 
with  her  slanderous  tongue,  and  say  to  him,  Have  you  come 
across  to  my  hut  in  the  night  and  stole  my  daughter  out  of  it?" 

"You  think  your  master  did  not  go  across  and  commit  the 
theft  ? " 

"I  know  he  did  not,"  was  Preen's  indignant  answer.  "He 
never  stirred  out  of  his  own  home,  sir,  all  last  night ;  he  was 
nursing  his  throat  indoors.  At  ten  o'clock  he  went  to  bed,  and 
I  took  him  up  a  posset  after  he  was  in  it.  Well,  sir,  I  was 
uneasy,  for  I  don't  like  these  sore  throats,  and  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  I  crept  into  his  room  and  found  him  sleeping 
quietly  ;  and  I  was  in  again  this  morning  and  w^oke  him  up  with 
H  cup  o'  tea." 

"  A  pretty  good  proof  that  he  did  not  go  out,"  said  Duft'ham. 

"  He  never  was  as  much  as  out  of  his  bed,  sir.  The  man  that 
sleeps  indoors  locked  up  the  house  last  night,  and  opened  it  again 
this  morning.  Ketira  the  gipsy  would  be  in  gaol  if  she  got  her 
deservings !  " 

"  I  wonder  Avhere  the  rest  of  us  would  be  if  we  got  ours  !  " 
quoth  Duflliam.  "I  suppose  I  had  better  go  back  and  take 
a  look  at  this  throat  !  " 

To  see  the  miserable  distress  of  Ketira  that  day,  and  the 
despair  upon  her  face  as  she  dodged  about  between  Virginia 
Cottage  and  the  brickfields,  was  like  a  gloomy  picture. 

' '  Do  you  remember  telling  me  once  that  j'ou  feared  Kettie 
might  run  away  to  the  tribe '? "  I  asked,  meeting  her  on  one  of 
these  wanderings  in  the  afternoon.  "Perhaps  that  is  where  she 
is  gone  ? " 

The  suggestion  seemed  to  offend  her  mortally.  "Boy,  I  know 
better,"  she  said,  facing  round  iqDon  nie  fiercely.  "With  the 
tribe  she  would  be  safe,  and  1  at  rest.  The  stars  never  deceive 
me." 

And,  when  the  sun  went  down  that  night  and  the  stars  came 
out,  the  environs  of  Virginia  Cottage  were  still  haunted  by 
Ketira  the  gipsy. 
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You  would  not  have  known  the  place  again.  Virginia  Cottage, 
the  luipretending  little  homestead,  had  been  converted  into  a 
mansion.  Hyde  Stuckhuuscn  had  built  a  new  wing  at  one  end, 
and  a  conservatory  at  tlie  otlier  ;  and  had  put  pillars  before  the 
rustic  porch,  over  whicli  the  Virginia  creeper  climbed. 

We  heard  last  month  about  Ketira  the  gipsy  :  and  of  the 
unaccountable  disappearance  of  her  daughter,  Kettie  ;  and  of 
the  indignant  anger  diKi)layed  ])y  Hyde  Stockhausen  when  it  was 
suggested  tliat  he  might  have  kidnapped  her.  Curiously  enough, 
within  a  few  days  of  that  time,  Hyde  himself  disappeared  from 
Church  Dykely  :  not  in  the  mysterious  manner  that  Kettie  had, 
but  openly  and  with  intention. 

The  inducing  cause  of  Hydes  leaving,  as  was  stated  and 
believed,  was  a  quarrel  with  his  step-father,  Massock.  It  chanced 
that  the  monthly  settling-daj',  connected  with  the  brickfields,  fell 
just  after  Kettie  vanished.  Massock  came  over  for  it  as  usual, 
and  was  overbearmg  as  usual  ;  and  perhaps  Hyde,  already  in  a 
state  of  inward  irritation,  was  less  forbearing  than  usual.  Any 
way,  ill-words  arose  between  them.  Massock  accused  Hyde  of 
neglecting  his  interests,  and  of  being  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
look  after  the  work  and  the  men.  Hyde  retorted  :  one  word  led 
to  another,  and  there  ensued  a  serious  quarrel.  The  upshot  was, 
that  Hyde  threw  up  his  post.  Vowing  he  would  never  again 
have  anything  to  do  with  old  Massock  or  his  precious  bricks  as 
long  as  he  lived,  he  packed  up  a  small  portmanteau  and  quitted 
Church  Dykely  there  and  then,  to  the  intense  tribulation  of  his 
ancient  nurse  and  servant,  Deborah  Preen. 

"Leave  him  alone,"  said  Massock  roughly.  "He'll  be  back 
safe  enough  in  a  day  or  two." 

*'  Where  is  he  gone  ?"  asked  Ketira  the  gipsy  :  who,  hovering 
still  around  Virginia  Cottage,  had  seen  Hyde's  exit  with  his 
portmanteau. 

Massock  stared  at  her,  and  at  her  red  cloak  :  she  had  pene- 
trated to  his  presence  to  ask  the  question.  He  had  never  before 
seen  Ketira  ;  never  heard  of  hei\ 

"What  is  it  to  you?"  he  demanded,  in  his  coarse  manner, 
"Whoaret/o"'*    Do  you  come  here  to  tell  his  fortune  ?    Be  off, 

old  witch : " 

"His-fortune  jnay  be  told  sooner  than  you  care  to  hear  it — if 
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ymi  are  anything  to  him,"  was  the  gipsy's  answer.  And  that 
same  night  she  (quitted  Churcli  Dykely  herself,  Avandering  away 
to  be  lust  in  the  "  wide  wide  world." 

Massock's  opinion,  that  Hyde  would  return  in  a  day  or  two, 
proved  to  be  a  mistaken  one.  Rimmer,  at  the  Silver  Bear,  got 
a  letter  from  a  lawyer  in  Worcester,  asking  him  to  release  Mr. 
Stockhausen  from  Virginia  Cottage — which  Hj'de  had  taketi  for 
three  years.  But,  this,  Rimmer  refused  to  do.  So  Hyde  had  to 
make  the  best  of  his  bargain  :  and  every  quarter,  as  the  quarters 
went  on,  the  rent  was  punctually  remitted  to  Henry  Rimmer  by 
the  lawyer  :  who  gave,  however,  no  clue  to  his  client's  place  of 
abode.  It  was  said  that  Hyde  had  been  reconciled  to  his  uncle, 
Parson  Hyde  (now  getting  into  his  dotage),  and  was  by  him 
supplied  with  funds. 

One  fine  evening,  however,  in  the  late  spring,  when  not  very 
far  short  of  a  twelvemonth  had  elapsed,  Hyde  astonished  Deborah 
Pi-een  by  his  return.  After  a  fit  of  crying,  to  show  her  joy, 
Deborah  brought  him  in  some  supper  and  stood  by  while  he  ate. 
it,  telling  him  the  news  of  what  had  transpired  in  the  village 
since  he  left. 

"Are  those  beautiful  brickfields  being  worked  still  ? "  he  asked. 

"'Deed  but  they  are  then,  Master  Hyde.  A  sight  o'  bricks 
seems  to  be  made  at  'em.  Pitt  the  foreman,  he  have  took  your 
place  as  manager,  sir,  and  keeps  the  accounts." 

"Good  luck  to  him  !  "  said  Hyde,  drinking  a  glass  of  ale. 
"That  queer  old  lady  in  the  red  cloak  :  what  has  become  of 
her  ? " 

"What,  that  gipsy  hag?  "  cried  Preen.     "  She's  dead,  sir." 

"Dead!" 

' '  Yes,  sir,  dead  :  and  a  good  riddance,  too.  She  went  away 
the  very  night  you  went,  Mr.  Hyde,  and  never  came  back  again. 
A  week  or  two  ago  Abel  Carew  got  news  that  she  was  dead." 

(Shortly  before  this,  some  wandering  gipsies  had  set  up  their 
camp  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Church  Dykely.  Abel  Carew, 
never  having  had  news  of  Ketira  since  her  departure,  went  to 
them  to  make  inquiries.  At  first  the  gipsies  seemed  not  to 
understand  of  whom  he  was  sjieaking  ;  but  upon  his  making 
Ketira  clear  to  them,  they  told  him  she  had  been  dead  about  a 
month  ;  of  her  daughter,  Kettie,  they  knew  nothing.) 

"  She's  not  much  loss,"  observed  Hyde  in  answer  to  Deborah  : 
and  his  face  took  a  brighter  look,  as  though  the  news  were  :\ 
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relief — PrecU  noticed  it,  "The  old  gipsy  was  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare." 

"And  ten  times  more  troublesome  than  one,"  put  in  Preen. 
"Be  you  come  li<ime  to  stay,  master  V 

"I  dare  say  I  shall,"  replied  Hyde.  "As  good  settle  down 
here  as  elsowlu-re  :  and  there'd  be  no  fun  in  paying  two  rents.  " 

So  we  had  Hyde  .Stockliausen  amidst  us  once  more.  He  did 
not  intend  to  tiike  up  with  brick  making  again,  but  to  live  as 
a  gentleman.  His  uncle  made  him  an  allowance,  and  he  was 
going  to  be  married.  Abel  Carew  questioned  him  a])out  Kettie 
one  day  when  they  met  on  the  conunon,  asking  whether  he  had 
seen  her.  Never,  was  the  reply  of  Hyde.  So  that  what  with 
the  girl's  prolonged  disappearance  and  her  mother's  death,  it 
was  assumed  that  we  had  done  with  the  two  gipsies  for  ever. 

Hyde  was  engaged  to  a  Miss  Peyton.  A  young  lady  just  left 
an  orphan,  whom  he  had  met  only  six  weeks  ago  at  some  seaside 
place.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight,  and  she 
with  him.  She  had  two  or  three  hundred  a-year  :  and  Hyde, 
there  was  little  doubt,  would  come  into  all  his  uncle's  money  ; 
so  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  make  Virginia  Cottage 
comfortable  for  her,  and  went  off  to  the  Silver  Bear,  to  talk  to 
Henry  Rimmer  about  it. 

The  result  was,  that  improvements  were  put  in  hand  without 
delay.  A  wing  (consisting  of  a  handsome  drawing-room  down- 
stairs, and  a  bed  and  dressing-room  above)  was  added  to  the 
cottage  on  one  side  ;  on  the  other  side,  Hyde  built  a  consers'atory. 
The  house  was  also  generally  embellished  and  set  in  order,  and 
some  new  furniture  brought  in.  And  T  think  if  ever  workmen 
worked  quickly,  these  did  ;  for  the  alterations  seemed  no  sooner 
to  be  begun  than  they  were  done. 

"So  you  have  sown  your  wild  oats.  Master  Hyde,"  remarked 
the  Squire  one  day  in  passing,  as  he  stood  to  watch  the  finishing 
touches,  then  being  put  to  the  outside  of  the  house. 

"Don't  know  that  I  ever  had  many  to  sow,  sir,"  said  Hyde, 
nodding  to  me. 

"And  what  sort  of  a  young  lady  is  this  wife  that  you  are 
about  to  bring  home  ? "  went  on  the  pater. 

Hyde's  face  took  a  warm  flush  and  his  lips  parted  with  a  half- 
smile  ;  which  proved  what  she  was  to  him.  "  You  will  see,  sir," 
he  said  in  answer. 

"  When  is  the  wedding  to  be  ?  " 
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''This  day  week." 

"This  day  week  !  "  echoed  the  Squire,  surprised  :  and  Hyde, 
who  seemed  to  have  spoken  incautiously,  looked  vexed. 

"I  did  not  intend  to  say  as  much;  my  thouglits  were  else- 
where," he  observed.  "Don't  mention  it  again,  Mr.  Todhetley. 
Even  old  Deborah  has  not  been  told." 

"I'll  take  care,  lad.  But  it  is  known  all  over  the  place  that 
the  wedding  is  close  at  hand.  ' 

"Yes  :  but  not  the  day." 

"  When  do  you  go  away  for  it  ? "' 

"On  Saturday." 

"  Well,  good  luck  to  you,  lad  !  By  the  way,  Hyde,"  continued 
the  Squire,  "what  did  they  do  about  that  drain  in  the  yard? 
Put  a  new  pipe  1 " 

"Yes,"  said  Hyde,  "and  they  have  made  a  very  good  job  of 
it.     Will  you  come  and  see  it  ?  " 

Pipes  and  drains  held  no  attraction  for  me.  While  the  pater 
went  through  the  house  to  the  yard,  I  strolled  outside  the  front- 
Sjate  and  across  to  the  little  coppice  to  wait  for  liim.  It  was 
shady  there  :  the  hot  midsummer  sun  was  ablaze  to-day. 

And  I  declare  that  a  feather  might  almost  have  knocked  me 
down.  There,  amidst  the  trees  of  the  coppice,  like  a  picture 
framed  round  by  green  leaves,  stood  Ketira  the  gipsy.  Or 
Ketira's  ghost,    • 

Believing  that  she  was  dead  and  buried,  I  might  have  believed 
it  to  be  the  latter,  but  for  the  red  cloth  cloak  :  that  was  real. 
She  was  staring  at  Hyde's  house  with  all  the  fire  of  her  glittering 
eyes,  looking  as  though  she  were  consumed  by  some  inward  fever. 

"Who  lives  there  now?  "  she  abruptly  asked  me  without  any 
other  greeting,  pointing  her  yellow  forefinger  at  the  house. 

"  The  cottage  was  empty  ever  so  long,"  I  carelessly  said,  some 
instinct  prompting  me  not  to  tell  too  much.  "  Lately  the  work- 
men have  been  making  alterations  in  it.  How  is  Kettie  ?  Have 
you  found  her  ? " 

She  lifted  her  two  hands  aloft  with  a  gesture  of  despair  :  but 
left  me  unanswered.  ' '  These  alterations  :  by  whom  are  they 
made  ? " 

But  the  sight  of  the  Squire,  coming  forth  alone,  served  as  an 
excuse  for  my  making  off.  I  gave  her  a  parting  nod,  saying  I 
was  glad  to  see  her  again  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

"Ketira  the  gipsy  is  here,  sir." 
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''No  !"  crieil  the  pater  in  uniazeinent.  "Why  do  y«m  say 
tliat,  Jolinny  ? " 

"She  is  hero  in  tlie  c<)i)i)ice. " 

"Nonsense,  hid  !     Ketira's  dead,  you  know." 

"  But  I  liave  just  seen  lier,  and  spoken  to  her." 

"Tht'n  what  did  those  gipsy-tramps  mean  by  telling  Abel 
Carew  that  she  had  died  '.  ''  cried  the  8(piire  explosively,  as  lie 
marched  across  the  few  yards  of  greensward  towards  the  coppice. 

"Abel  did  not  feel  quite  sure  at  the  time  that  he  and  they 
were  not  talking  of  two  persons.  That  must  have  been  the 
case,  sir." 

We  were  too  late.  Ketira  was  already  half-way  along  the 
path  that  led  to  the  common  :  no  doubt  on  her  road  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Abel  Carew.  And  I  can  oidy  relate  what  passed  there 
at  second  hand.  Between  ourselves,  Ketira  was  no  fav(mrite 
of  his. 

He  was  at  his  early  dinner  of  bread-and-butter  and  salad  when 
she  walked  in  and  astonished  him.  Abel,  getting  over  his 
surprise,  invited  her  to  partake  of  the  meal ;  but  she  just  waved 
her  hand  in  refusal,  as  much  as  to  say  that  she  was  superior  to 
dinner  and  dinner-eating. 

"Have  you  found  Kettie  ?  '  was  his  next  question. 

"  It  is  the  first  time  a  search  of  mine  ever  failed,"  she  replied, 
beginning  to  pace  the  little  room  in  agitation,  just  as  a  tiger 
paces  its  confined  cage.  "I  have  given  myself  neither  rest  nor 
peace  since  I  set  out  upon  it ;  but  it  has  not  brought  me  tidings 
of  my  child." 

' '  It  must  have  been  a  weary  task  for  you,  Ketira.  I  Avish  you 
would  break  bread  with  me. 

"I  was  helped." 

' '  Helped  ! ' '  repeated  Abel.     ' '  Helped  by  what  ? ' 

"I  know  not  yet,  whether  angel  or  devil.  It  has  been  one 
or  the  other  :  —according  as  he  has,  or  has  not,  played  me 
false." 

"  As  who  has  played  you  false  ? " 

"Of  whom  do  you  suppose  I  speak  hut  him?"  she  retorted, 
standing  to  confront  Abel  with  her  deep  eyes.  "Hyde  Stock- 
hausen  has  in  some  subtle  manner  evaded  me  :  but  I  shall  find 
him  yet." 

"Hyde  Stockhausen  is  back  here,"  quietly  observed  AbeJ. 

"Back  here!     Then  it   is  no  false   instinct  that  has  led  me 
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here,"  she  added  in  a  low  tone,  apparently  communing  with 
herself.     ' '  Is  Ketira  with  him  ? " 

"No,  no,"  said  Abel,  vexed  at  the  question.  "  Kettie  has 
never  come  back  to  the  place  since  she  left  it." 

" When  did /ie  come?" 

"  It  must  be  about  two  months  ago." 

"He  is  in  the  same  dwelling-liouse  as  before  !  For  what  is  he 
making  it  so  grand  ?  " 

"It  is  said  to  be  against  his  marriaete." 

"His  marriage  with  Ketira?  " 

' '  With  a  INIiss  Peyton  ;  some  young  lady  he  has  met.  Why 
do  you  bring  up  Ketira's  name  in  conjunction  Avith  this  matter 
— or  with  him  ?  " 

She  turned  to  the  open  casement,  and  stood  there,  as  if  to 
inhale  the  sweet  scent  of  Abel's  flowers,  and  listen  to  the  hum 
of  his  bees.  Her  face  was  working,  her  strange  eyes  were 
gleaming,  her^hands  were  clasped  to  pain. 

"I  know  what  I  know,  Abel  Carew.  Let  him  look  to  it  if  he 
brings  home  any  other  wife  than  my  Ketira." 

"Nay,"  remonstrated  peaceful  old  Abel.  "  Because  a  young 
man  has  wliispered  pretty  words  in  a  maiden's  ear,  and  given 
lier,  it  may  be,  a  moonlight  kiss,  that  does  not  bind  him  to 
marry  her." 

' '  And  would  I  have  wished  to  bind  him  had  it  ended  there  ? " 
flashed  the  gipsy.  "No  ;  I  should  have  been  thankful  that  it 
had  so  ended.     I  hated  him  from  the  first." 

"You  have  no  proof  that  it  did  not  so  end,  Ketira." 

"  No  proof  ;  none,"  she  assented.  "  No  tangible  proof  that  I 
could  give  to  you,  her  father's  brother,  or  to  others.  But  the 
proof  lies  in  the  fatal  signs  that  show  themselves  to  me  con- 
tinually, and  in  the  unerring  instinct  of  my  own  heart.  If  tlie 
man  puts  another  into  the  place  that  ought  to  be  hers,  let  him 
look  to  it." 

"You  may  be  mistaken,  Ketira.  I  know  not  what  the  signs 
you  speak  of  can  be  :  they  may  show  themselves  to  you  but  to 
mislead  ;  and  nothing  is  more  deceptive  than  the  fancies  of  one's 
imagination,  ^e  it  as  it  may,  vengeance  does  not  belong  to  us. 
Do  not  you  put  yourself  forward  to  work  young  Stockhausen  ill. " 

"  1  work  him  ill  !  "  retorted  the  gipsy.  "  You  are  mistaking 
me  altogether.  It  is  not  I  who  shall  work  it.  I  only  see  it — 
and  foretell  it." 
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"Nil}-,  wliy  spoiik  s(j  strangely,  Ketim  ?  It  cannot  be  that 
you " 

"Abel  Carew,  talk  not  to  me  of  niatteiR  tliat  yon  do  not 
unclerstiind,"  she  interrupted.  "I  know  what  I  know.  TliingB 
that  1  am  able  to  see  are  hidden  from  you." 

He  sliook  his  head.  "It  ic;  wrong  to  speak  so  of  Hyde 
Stookhausen — or  of  any  one.  He  may  be  as  innocent  in  the 
matter  as  j'ou  or  I." 

"But  I  tell  you  that  he  is  not.  And  the  conviction  of  it  lies 
here  " — striking  herself  fiercely  on  the  breast. 

Abel  sighed,  and  began  t<:'  i)ut  his  dinner-jjlates  together.  Jfe 
could  not  make  any  impression  upon  her,  or  on  the  notion  she 
had  taken  up. 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  liave  a  breaking  heart,  Ahel 
Carew  1  "  she  asked,  lier  voice  taking  a  softer  tone  tliat  seemed 
to  change  it  into  a  piteous  wailing.  "A  broken  heart  one  can 
bear  ;  for  all  struggle  is  over,  and  one  has  but  to  put  one's  head 
down  on  the  green  earth  and  die.  But  a  breaking  heart  means 
continuous  suffering  ;  a  perpetual  torture  that  slowly  saps  away 
the  life;  a  never-ending  ache  of  soul  and  of  spirit,  than  which 
nothing  in  this  world  can  be  so  hard  to  battle  with.  And  for 
twelve  months  now  this  anguish  has  been  mine  !  " 

Poor  Ketira  !  Mistaken  or  not  mistaken,  there  could  be  no 
question  that  her  trouble  was  grievous  to  bear  ;  the  suspense,  in 
which  her  days  were  passed,  well-nigh  unendurable. 

This,  that  I  have  told,  occurred  on  Thursday  morning.  Ketira 
quitted  Abel  Carew  only  to  bend  her  steps  back  towards  Virginia 
Cottage,  and  stayed  hovering  around  the  house  that  day  and  tlio 
next.  One  or  another,  passing,  saw  her  watching  it  perpetuallj-, 
herself  partly  hidden.  Now  peeping  out  from  the  little  copi)ice  ; 
now  tramping  quickly  past  the  gate,  as  though  she  were  starting 
off  on  a  three-mile  walk  ;  now  stealing  to  the  back  of  tlie  house, 
to  gaze  at  the  windows.  There  she  might  be  seen,  in  one  place 
or  another,  like  a  haunting  red  dragon  :  her  object,  as  was  sup- 
posed, being  to  get  speech  of  Hyde  Stockhausen.  She  did  not 
succeed.  Twice  she  went  boldly  to  tlie  door,  knocked,  and 
asked  for  him.  Deborah  Preen  slanuned  it  in  her  face.  It  was 
thought  that  Hyde,  who  then  knew  of  her  return  and  that  the 
report  of  her  death  was  false,  must  be  on  the  watch  also,  to 
avoid  her.     If  lie  wanted  to  go  abroad  and  she  was  posted  at 
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the  back,  he  slipped  out  in  front :  when  he  wished  to  get  in 
again  and  caught  sight  of  her  red  cloak  illumining  the  coppice, 
he  made  a  dash  in  at  the  back-gate,  and  Avas  lost  amid  the  kidney 
beans. 

By  this  time  the  state  of  affairs  was  known  to  Church  Dykelj' : 
a  rare  dish  of  nuts  for  the  quiet  place  to  crack .  Those  of  us  wlio 
possessed  liberty  made  pleas  for  passing  by  Virginia  Cottage  to 
see  the  fun.  Not  that  there  was  much  to  see,  except  a  glimpse 
of  the  red  cloak  in  this  odd  spot  or  in  that. 

" Stockhausen  must  be  silly  !  "  cried  the  Squire.  "Why  does 
he  not  openly  see  the  poor  woman  and  inquire  what  it  is  she 
wants  with  him  ?  The  idea  of  his  shunning  her  in  this  absurd 
way  !     What  does  he  mean  by  it,  I  wonder  ?  " 

Now,  before  telling  more,  I  wish  to  halt  and  say  a  word. 
Tliat  much  ridicule  will  be  cast  on  this  stoiy  by  the  intelligent 
reader,  is  as  sure  as  that  apples  grow  in  summer.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  but  relating  what  took  place.  Certain  things  in  it  were 
curiously  strange  ;  not  at  all  explainable  hitherto  :  possibly  never 
to  be  explained.  I  chanced  to  be  personally  mixed  up  with  it, 
so  to  say,  in  a  degree  ;  from  its  beginning,  Avhen  Ketira  and  her 
daughter  first  appeared  at  Abel  Carew's,  to  its  ending,  which  has 
yet  to  be  told.  For  that  much  I  can  vouch — I  mean  what  I  was 
present  at.  But  you  need  not  accord  belief  to  the  whole,  unless 
you  like. 

Chance,  and  nothing  else,  caused  me  to  be  sent  over  this  same 
evening  to  Mr.  Duffliam's.  It  was  Friday,  you  understand  ;  and 
the  eve  of  the  day  Hyde  Stockhausen  would  depart  preparatory 
to  his  marriage.  One  of  our  maids  had  been  ailing  for  some 
days  with  what  was  thought  to  be  a  bad  cold  :  as  she  did  not  get 
better,  but  grew  more  feverish,  Mrs.  Todhetley  decided  to  send 
for  the  doctor,  if  only  as  a  measure  of  precaution. 

"You  can  go  over  to  Mr.  Duffliam's  for  me,  Johnny,"  she 
said,  as  we  got  up  from  tea — which  meal  was  generally  taken  at 
the  manor  close  upon  dinner,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  that 
the  French  take  their  tasse  de  cafe'.  "Ask  him  if  he  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  call  in  to  see  Ann  when  he  is  out  to-morrow 
morning." 

Nothing  loth  was  L  The  evening  was  glorious,  tempting  the 
world  out-of-doors,  calm  and  beautiful,  but  very  hot  yet.  The 
direct  way  to  Duffham's  from  our  house  was  not  by  Virginia 
Cottage  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  took  it.     Going  along  at 
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tip-top  speed  until  I  came  witliiii  sight  of  it,  I  tliuii  sliickeiicd 
to  a  snail's  pace,  the  better  to  take  observations. 

Tlieie's  an  old  saying,  tliat  virtue  is  its  own  reward.  If  any 
virtue  existed  in  my  choosing  this  circuitous  and  agreealile  route, 
I  can  only  say  that  for  once  the  promise  was  at  fault,  for  I  was 
not  rewarded.  Were  Hyde  Stockhausen's  house  a  prisdu,  it 
could  not  have  1)een  much  more  closely  shut  up.  The  windows 
were  closed  on  that  lovely  midsunnner  night  ;  the  doors  hjokcd 
tight  as  wax.  Not  a  glimpse  could  I  catch  of  as  much  as  the 
bow  of  Deborah  Preen's  mob-cap  atop  of  the  short  bedroom 
blinds  ;  and  Hyde  might  have  been  over  in  Africa  fur  all  that 
could  be  seen  of  him. 

Neither  (for  a  wonder)  was  there  any  trace  of  Ketira  the  gipsy. 
Her  red  cloak  was  nowhere.  Had  .she  obbiined  speech  of  Hyde, 
and  so  terminated  her  watch,  or  had  she  given  it  up  in  despair? 
Any  way,  there  was  nothing  to  reward  me  for  having  come  that 
much  out  of  my  road,  and  I  went  on,  whistling  dolorously. 

But,  hardly  had  I  got  past  the  premises  and  was  well  on  the 
field-path  beyond,  when  I  met  Duffliam.  Giving  him  the 
message  from  home,  Avhich  he  said  he  would  attend  to,  I  enlarged 
on  the  disappointment  just  experienced  in  seeing  nothing  of 
anybody. 

"Shut  up  like  a  jail,  is  it?"  quoth  Dutlham.  "I  have  just 
liad  a  note  from  Stockhausen,  asking  me  to  call  there.  His 
throat's  troubling  him  again,  he  says  :  wants  me  to  give  him 
something  that  will  cure  him  ])y  to-morrow." 

1  had  turned  with  the  doctctr,  and  went  walking  with  him  up 
the  garden,  listening  to  what  he  said.  But  I  meant  to  leave 
him  when  we  reached  the  door.  He  began  trying  it.  It  was 
fastened  inside. 

"  I  dare  say  you  can  come  in  and  see  Hyde,  Johnny.  What 
do  you  want  with  him  ?  " 

"Not  much  ;  only  to  wish  him  good  luck." 

*' Is  your  master  afraid  of  thieves  that  he  bolts  hisdooi-s?'' 
cried  Dutlliam  to  old  Preen  when  she  let  us  in. 

" 'Twas  me  fastened  it,  sir;  not  master,"  was  her  reply. 
"That  gipsy  wretch  have  been  about  yesterday  and  to-day, 
wanting  to  get  in.  I've  got  my  silver  about,  and  don't  want  it 
stolen.  Mr.  Hyde's  mother  and  Massock  have  been  here  to 
dinner  ;  they've  not  long  gone." 

Decanters  and  fruit  stood  on  the   table  before  Hyde.      He 
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started  up  to  shake  hands,  appearing  very  much  elated.  DuflP* 
ham,  more  experienced  than  I,  saw  that  he  had  been  taking 
quite  enough  wine. 

''So  you  have  had  your  stepfather  here!"  was  one  of  the 
doctor's  first  remarks.  ' '  Been  making  up  the  quarrel,  I 
suppose." 

"  He  came  of  his  own  accord  ;  I  didn't  invite  him,"  said  Hyde, 
laughing.  "  My  mother  wrote  me  word  that  they  were  coming 
— to  give  me  their  good  wishes  for  the  future." 

"Just  what  Johnny  Ludlow  here  says  he  wants  to  give,"  said 
Dufl'liam  :  though  I  didn't  see  that  he  need  have  brought  my 
words  up,  and  made  a  fellow  feel  sliy. 

"Then,  by  Jove,  you  shall  drink  them  in  champagne  !"  ex- 
claimed Hyde.  He  caught  up  a  bottle  of  champagne  that  stood 
under  the  sideboard,  from  which  the  wire  had  been  removed, 
and  would  have  cut  the  string  but  for  the  restraining  hand  of 
DufFliam. 

"  No,  Hyde  ;  you  have  had  rather  too  much  as  it  is." 
"I  swear  to  you  that  I  have  not  had  a  spoonful.     It  has  not 
been  opened,  you  see.     My  mother  refused  it,  and  Massock  does 
not  care  for  champagne  :  he  likes  something  heavier." 

"  If  you  have  not  taken  champagne,  you  have  taken  other 
wine." 

.  "  Sherry  at  dinner,  and  port  since,"  laughed  Hyde. 
"  And  more  of  it  than  is  good  for  you." 

"  When  Massock  sits  down  to  port  wine  he  drinks  like  a  fish," 
returned  Hyde,  still  laughing.  "Of  course  I  had  to  make  a 
show  of  drinking  with  him.     I  wished  the  port  at  Hanover." 

By  a  dexterous  movement,  he  caught  up  a  knife  and  cut  the 
string.  Out  shot  the  cork  with  a  bang,  and  he  filled  three  of  the 
tumblers  that  stood  on  the  sideboard  with  wine  and  froth — one 
for  each  of  us.  "  Your  health,  doctor,"  nodded  he,  and  tossed 
off  his  own. 

"It  will  not  do  your  throat  good,"  said  Duffliam,  angrily. 
"Let  me  look  at  the  throat." 

"  Not  until  you  and  Johnny  have  wished  me  luck." 
We  did   it,    and   drank  the   wine.     Duffliam   examined   the 
throat  ;  and  told  Hyde,  for  his  consolation,  that  it  was  not  in  a 
state  to  be  trifled  with. 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing," said  Hyde  carelessly.  "But  I  don't  want 
it  to  be  bad  to-morrow  when  I  travel,  and  I  thought  perhaps 
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you  might  lio  able  to  give  mc  something  or  other  to  Bet  it  to 
rights  to-niglit.     I  stmt  at  ten  to-morrow  morning." 

"  8ore  throats  are  not  cured  ho  easily,"  retorted  Dufihani. 
*'  You  must  liave  taken  cold." 

Telling  him  he  would  send  in  a  gargle  and  a  cooling  draught, 
and  that  he  was  to  go  to  bed  soon,  DuH'ham  rose  to  leave.  Hyde 
oi>ened  the  glass-doors  of  the  room  that  we  might  [lass  out  that 
way,  and  stepped  over  the  threshold  with  us.  Talking  with 
Duflham,  he  strolled  onwards  towards  the  gate. 

"About  three  weeks,  I  suppose,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  the 
query  of  how  long  he  meant  to  be  away.      "If  I\Ia])el " 

Gliding  out  of  the  bushy  laurels  on  one  side  the  path,  and 
l)lanting  herself  right  in  front  of  us,  came  Ketira  the  gipsy.  Her 
face  looked  yellower  than  ever  in  the  twilight  of  the  si^nuner's 
evening  ;  her  piercing  black  eyes  fiercer.  Hyde  was  taken  aback 
by  the  unexpected  encounter.     He  started  a  step  back. 

"  Where's  my  daughter,  Hyde  Stockhausen  ?  " 

"Go  away,"  he  said,  in  the  contemptuous  tone  one  might  use 
to  a  dog.      "  I  don't  know  anj'thing  of  your  daughter." 

"Only  tell  me  where  she  is,  that  I  may  find  her.  I  ask  no 
more." 

"  I  tell  you  that  I  do  not  know  anything  of  her.  You  must 
be  mad  to  think  it.     Get  along  with  you  !  " 

"  Hyde  Stockhausen,  you  lie.  You  do  know  ivhcre  she  is;  yon 
Jmnw  that  it  is  with  yon  she  Jias  been.  Heaven  hears  me  say  it  : 
deny  it  if  you  dare." 

His  face  looked  whiter  than  deatk.  Just  for  an  instant  he 
seemed  unable  to  speak.  Ketira  changed  her  tone  to  one  of 
plaintive  wailing. 

"  She  was  my  one  little  ewe  lamb.  What  had  she  or  I  done 
to  you  that  you  should  come  as  a  spoiler  to  the  fold  i  I  prayfrl 
you  not.  Make  her  your  wife,  and  I  will  yet  bless  you.  It  is 
not  too  late.     Do  not  break  her  heart  and  mine." 

Hyde  had  had  time  to  rally  his  courage.  A  man  full  of  wine  can 
generally  call  some  up,  even  in  the  most  embarrassing  of  situa- 
tions. He  scornfully  asked  the  gipsy  whether  she  had  come  out 
of  Bedlam.    Ketira  saw  how  hard  he  was — that  there  was  no  hope. 

"It  is  said  that  you  depart  to-morrow  to  bring  home  a  bride, 
Hyde  Stockhausen.  I  coxmsel  you  not  to  do  it.  For  your  own 
sake,  and  for  the  young  woman's  sake,  I  l)id  you  beware.  The 
marriage  will  not  bring  good  to  you  or  to  her." 
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That  put  Hyde  in  a  towering  passion.  His  words  came  oub 
with  a  si>lutter  as  he  spurned  her  from  him. 

* '  Cease  your  folly,  you  senseless  old  beldame  I  Do  you  dare 
to  threaten  me  ?  Take  yourself  out  of  my  sight  instantly,  before 
I  fetch  my  horsewhip.  And,  if  ever  you  attempt  to  molest  mo 
again,  I  will  have  you  sent  to  the  treadmill." 

Ketira  stood  looking  at  him  while  he  spoke,  never  moving  an 
inch.  As  his  voice  died  away  she  lifted  her  foretinger  in  warn- 
in".  And  anything  more  impressive  tlian  her  voice,  than  her 
whole  manner — anything  more  startlingly  defiant  than  her 
countenance,  I  never  wish  to  see. 

"It  is  well  ;  I  go.  But  listen  to  me,  Hyde  Stockhausen  ; 
mark  what  I  say.  Only  three  times  shall  you  see  me  again  in  life. 
But  each  one  of  those  times  you  shall  have  cause  to  remember  ; 
and  after  the  last  of  them  you  will  not  need  to  see  me  more." 

It  was  a  strange  threat.  That  she  made  it,  Duffham  could,  to 
this  day,  corroborate.  Pulling  her  red  cloak  about  her  shoulders, 
she  went  swiftly  through  the  gate,  and  disappeared  within  the 
opposite  coppice. 

Hyde  smiled  ;  his  good  humour  Avas  returning  to  him.  One 
can  be  brave  enough  when  an  enemy  turns  tail. 

"Idiotic  old  Egyptian!"  he  exclaimed  lightly.  "What  on 
earth  ever  made  her  take  the  fancy  into  her  head,  that  I  knew 
what  became  of  Kettie,  I  can't  imagine.  I  wonder,  Duffham, 
some  of  you  people  in  authority  here  don't  get  her  confined  as  a 
lunatic  ! " 

"  We  must  first  of  all  find  that  she  is  a  lunatic,"  was  Duffham's 
dry  rejoinder. 

"Why,  what  else  is  she?" 

"Not  that." 

"She  is  ;  and  a  dangerous  one,"  retorted  Hyde. 

"Nonsense,  man!  Gipsies  have  queer  ways  and  notions; 
and— and— are  not  to  be  judged  altogether  as  other  people," 
added  the  doctor,  finishing  off  (as  it  struck  me)  with  different 
words  from  those  he  had  been  about  to  say.  "Good-night; 
and  don't  take  any  more  of  that  champagne. " 

Hyde  returned  indoors,  and  we  walked  away,  not  seeing  a 
sign  of  the  red  cloak  anywhere. 

"I  must  say  I  should  not  like  to  be  attacked  in  this  manner, 
were  I  Hyde,"  I  remarked  to  Duffham.  "  How  obstinate  the 
old  gipsy  is  1 " 
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"All,"  replied  Diill'haiii.      "  IM  hooiut  lirliovu  litr  tliaii  liiin." 

The  words  sui'iJiiscd  mo,  and  I  turned  tu  him  (juickly,  "  NN  hy 
tlo  you  s;iy  that,  sir  ?  " 

"  Because  I  do  sjvy  it,  .Johnny,"  wiis  the  unsatisfactory  answer. 
''And  now  good-evening  to  you,  lad,  for  I  must  send  the 
physic  in." 

"Just  a  word,  jilease,  Mr.  DuHham.  Do  j'ou  know  where 
that  poor  Kettie  is  ? — atid  did  you  know  that  Hyde  Stockhanseii 
stole  her?  " 

"No,  to  botli  your  (juestions,  Johnny  Ludlow.'' 

Everybody  liked  Hyde's  wife.  A  fragile  girl  with  a  weak 
voice,  who  looked  as  if  a  strong  wind  would  lilow  her  away. 
Dull'ham  feared  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  make  old  days. 

Virginia  Cottage  flourished.  Parson  Hyde  had  died  and  left 
hU  his  fortune  to  Hyde  :  who  had  now  nothing  to  do  but  take 
care  of  his  wife  and  his  money,  and  enjoy  life.  Eefore  the  next 
suuHuer  came  round,  Hyde  had  a  son  and  heir.  A  tine  little 
shaver,  with  blue  eyes  like  Hyde's,  and  good  lungs.  His  mother 
was  a  long  while  getting  about  again  :  and  then  she  looked  like 
a  shadow,  and  had  a  short,  hacking  kind  of  cough.  Hjde  wore 
a  grave  face  at  times,  and  would  say  ho  wished  Mabel  could  get 
strong. 

But  Hyde  was  regarded  with  less  favour  than  formerly.  People 
did  not  scruple  to  call  him  "villain."  And  one  Sunday,  when 
Mr.  Holland  t(jld  us  in  his  sermon  that  man's  heart  was  deceitful 
above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked,  the  congregation 
wondered  whether  he  meant  it  especially  for  Stockhausen.  For 
the  truth  had  come  out. 

When  Hyde  departed  to  keep  his  marriage  engagement,  Ketira 
the  gipsy  had  again  disappeared  from  Church  Dykel}'.  In  less 
than  a  month  afterwards,  Abel  Carcw  received  a  letter  from  her. 
She  had  found  Kettie  :  and  she  had  found  that  her  own  instincts 
against  Hyde  Stockhausen  were  not  mistaken  ones.  For  all  his 
seeming  fair  face  and  his  indignant  denials,  it  was  he  who  had 
been  the  thief. 

"Of  all  brazen-faced  knaves,  that  Stockhausen  nmst  be  the 
worst !— an  adept  in  cunning,  a  lying  hypocrite  !  "  exploded  the 
Squire. 

"  I  suspected  him  at  the  time,"  said  Dutiham. 

"  You  did  !     What  were  your  grounds  for  it  ]  " 
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"I  had  no  particular  grounds.  His  manner  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  satisfactory  ;  that  was  all.     Of  course  I  vas  not  sure." 

"He  i3  a  base  man,"  concluded  the  Squire.  And  from  that 
time  he  turned  the  cold  shoulder  on  Hyde. 

But  time  is  a  sure  healer  of  wounds  ;  a  softener  of  resentment. 
As  it  passed  on,  we  began  to  forget  Hyde's  dark  points,  and  to 
remember  his  good  qualities.  Any  way,  Ketira  the  gipsy  and 
Ketira's  daughter  passed  out  of  memory,  just  as  they  had  passed 
out  of  sight. 

Suddenly  we  heard  that  Abel  Carew  was  preparing  to  go  on  a 
journey.     I  went  off  to  ask  him  where  he  was  bound  for. 

"I  am  going  to  see  them,  Master  Johnny,"  he  replied.  "I 
don't  know  how  they  are  off,  sir,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  see.  The 
child  is  ill  :  and  I  fear  they  may  be  wanting  assistance,  which 
Ketira  is  too  proud  to  write  and  ask  for." 

"  Kettie  ill !     What  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  " 

Abel  shook  his  head.  "  I  shall  know  more  when  I  get  there, 
sir. ' 

Abel  Carew  locked  up  his  cottage  and  began  his  pilgrimage 
into  Hex'tfordshire  with  a  staff  and  a  wallet,  intending  to  walk 
all  the  way.  In  a  fortnight  he  was  back  again,  bringing  with 
him  a  long  face. 

"  It  is  sad  to  see  the  child,"  he  said  to  me,  as  I  sat  in  his  room 
listening  to  the  news.  ' '  She  is  no  more  like  the  bonnie  Kettie 
that  we  knew  here,  than  a  dead  girl's  like  a  living  one.  Worn 
out,  bent  and  silent,  she  sits,  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week,  and  her  mother  cannot  rouse  her.  She  has  sat  so  all 
along." 

"  But  what  is  the  matter  with  her  V 

' '  She  is  slowly  dying,  sir. " 

"What  of?" 

"A  broken  heart." 

"Oh  dear  I  "  said  I  ;  believing  I  knew  who  had  broken  it. 

"Yes,"  said  Abel,  "he.  He  won  her  heart's  best  love,  Master 
Johnny,  and  she  pines  for  him  yet.  Ketira  says  it  was  his 
marriage  that  struck  her  the  death-blow.  A  few  weeks  she  may 
still  linger,  but  they  won't  be  many." 

Very  sorry  did  I  feel  to  hear  it :  for  Ketira's  sake  as  well  as 
Kettle's.  The  remembrance  of  the  day  I  had  gilded  the  oak- 
ball,  and  her  wonderful  gratitude  for  it,  came  flashing  back 
to  me. 
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And  there's  nothing  more  to  add  to  this  digression.  Except 
that  Kettle  died. 

Tlie  tidings  did  not  appear  to  allect  llydo  Stockliauson.  All 
his  thouglits  were  given  to  his  wife  and  cliild.  Old  Abel  had 
never  repi-oached  him  by  as  much  as  a  word  :  if  by  chance  they 
met,  Abel  avoided  looking  at  him,  or  turned  off  another  way. 

When  the  baby  was  six  months  old  and  began  to  cut  his  teeth, 
he  did  not  appear  inclined  to  do  it  kindly.  He  grew  thin  and 
cross  ;  and  the  parents,  who  seemed  to  think  no  baby  ever  born 
could  come  up  to  this  one,  began  to  be  anxious.  Hyde  worshipped 
the  child  ridiculously. 

"  The  boy  will  do  well  enough  if  he  does  not  get  convulsions," 
Duft'ham  said  in  semi-confidence  to  some  people  over  his  surgery 
counter.  "If  thcrj  come  on— why,  I  can't  answer  for  what  tlio 
result  might  be.  Fat  ?  Yes,  he  is  a  great  deal  too  fat :  they 
feed  him  up  so." 

The  surgeon  was  sitting  by  his  parlour-fire  one  snowy  evening 
shortly  after  this,  when  Stockhausen  burst  \ipon  him  in  a  fine 
state  of  agitation  ;  arms  working,  breath  gone.  The  baby  was 
in  a  fit. 

"  Come,  come  ;  don't  you  give  way,"  cried  the  doctor,  believing 
Hyde  was  going  into  a  fit  on  his  own  account.      "We'll  see." 

Out  of  one  convulsion  into  another  went  the  child  that  night : 
but  in  a  few  days  it  was  better  ;  thought  to  be  getting  well. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stockhausen  in  consequence  felt  themselves  in  the 
seventh  heaven. 

"The  danger  is  quite  past,"  observed  Hyde,  walking  down 
the  snowy  path  with  Dufi'ham,  one  morning  when  the  doctor 
had  been  ])aying  a  visit  ;  and  Hyde  rubbed  his  hands  in  gleeful 
relief,  for  he  had  been  like  a  crazed  lunatic  while  the  cliild  lay 
ill.  "Duffham,  if  that  child  had  died,  I  think  I  should  have 
died." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Dufi'ham.  "  You  arc  made  of  tougher 
.stuflf." 

He  was  about  to  open  the  garden-gate  as  he  spoke.  But, 
s\uldenly  appearing  there  to  confront  them  stood  Ketira  the 
gipsy.  A  moment's  startled  pause  ensued.  DufDiam  spoke 
kindly  to  her.  Hyde  recoiled  a  step  or  two  ;  as  if  the  sight  had 
frightened  him. 

"You  may  well  start  back,"  she  said  to  the  latter,  taking  no 
notice  of  Duft'ham's  civility.     "  I  told  you,  you  should  not  see 
Julinny  Liullow. — 1\'.  2U 
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me  many  times  in  life,  Hyde  Stockhausen,  but  that  when  you 
did,  I  should  be  the  harbinger  of  evil.     Go  home,  and  meet  it." 

Turning  off  under  tlie  garden-hedge,  ■without  another  word, 
she  disappeared  from  their  view  as  suddenly  as  she  had  come 
into  it.     Hyde  Stockhausen  made  a  feint  of  laughing. 

"  The  woman  is  more  mad  than  ever,"  he  said.  "Decidedly, 
DufFham,  she  ought  to  be  in  confinement." 

Never  an  assenting  syllable  gave  Duffham.  He  was  looking 
as  stem  as  a  judge.  "What's  that?"  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
turning  sharply  to  the  house. 

A  maid-servant  was  flying  down  the  path.  Deborah  Preen 
stood  at  the  door,  crying  and  calling  as  if  in  some  dire  calamity. 
Hyde  rushed  towards  her,  asking  what  was  amiss.  Duffham 
followed  more  slowly.  The  baby  had  got  another  attack  of 
convulsions. 

And  this  time  it  Avas  for  death. 

When  these  events  were  happening,  Great  Malvern  was  not 
the  overgrown,  fashionable  place  it  is  now  ;  but  a  quiet  little 
spot  with  only  a  few  houses  in  it,  chiefly  clustering  under  the 
highest  of  the  hills.  Amid  these  houses,  one  bright  May  day, 
Hyde  Stockhausen  went,  seeking  lodgings. 

Hyde  had  not  died  of  the  loss  of  the  baby.  For  here  he  was, 
alive  and  well,  nearly  eighteen  months  afterwards.  That  it  had 
been  a  sharp  trial  for  him  nobody  doubted  ;  and  for  his  wife  also. 
And  when  a  second  baby  came  to  replace  the  first,  it  brought 
them  no  good,  for  it  did  not  live  a  week. 

That  was  in  March  :  two  months  ago  :  and  ever  since  Mi-s. 
Stockhausen  had  been  hovering  between  this  world  and  the 
next.  A  fever  and  other  ailments  had  taken  vrhat  little  strength 
she  had  out  of  her.  This,  to  Hyde  Stockhausen,  was  a  worse 
affliction  than  even  the  loss  of  the  children,  for  she  was  to  him 
as  the  very  apple  of  his  eye.  When  somewhat  improving,  the 
doctors  recommended  Malvern.  So  Hyde  had  brought  her  to  it 
with  a  nurse  and  old  Deborah  ;  and  had  left  tiiem  at  the  Crown 
Hotel  while  he  looked  for  lodgings. 

He  found  them  in  one  of  the  houses  down  by  the  abbey. 
Some  nice  rooms,  quite  suitable.  And  to  them  his  wife  was 
taken.  For  a  very  few  days  afterwards  she  seemed  to  be  getting 
better  :  and  then  all  the  bad  symptoms  returned.  A  doctor  was 
called  in.    He  feared  she  might  not  rally  again  ;  that  the  extreme 
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debility  might  lil'evcut  it  :  and  ho  said  as  nmcli  ti>  Jlydo  in 
private. 

Aiiytliinj,'  nmrp  tuircasnnalde  than  tlie  spirit  in  vhich  Hyde 
met  this,  the  IVIalvern  dnctdr  liad  never  seen. 

"You  are  a  fool,''  said  Jlyde.  "  JJeggini^  your  pardon,  sir,  I 
sliould  tliink  you  don't  know  your  profe.ssion.  I\Iy  wife  is  fifty 
pounds  bettor  than  slio  was  at  Chureh  Dykely.  How  ean  you 
take  upon  yourself  to  say  she  will  not  rally?" 

"  I  said  she  might  not,"  replied  the  surgeon,  who  hapi)ened  to 
l)ossess  a  temper  mild  as  milk.  ''I  hoi)e  .she  will  with  all  my 
heart.     I  shall  do  my  best  to  bring  it  about." 

It  was  an  anxious  time.  IMrs.  .Stockhausen  fluctuated  greatly  : 
to-day  able  to  sit  up  in  an  ca.sy-chair  ;  to-morrow  too  exhausted 
to  be  lifted  out  of  bed.  But,  one  morning  she  did  seem  to  be 
over  so  much  l»etter.  Her  checks  were  pink,  her  lips  had  a 
smile. 

*' Ah,"  said  the  doctor  cheerfully  when  he  went  in,  "  we  shall 
<lo  now,  I  hope.     You  are  up  early  to-day." 

''I  felt  so  much  better  that  I  wanted  to  get  up  and  surprise 
you,"  she  answered  in  quite  a  strong  voice — for  her.  "And  it 
was  so  warm,  and  the  world  looked  so  beautiful.  I  should 
like  to  be  able  to  mount  one  of  those  donkeys  and  go  up  the 
hill.  Hyde  says  that  the  view,  even  from  St.  Ann's  well,  is 
charming." 

"  So  it  is,"  assented  the  surgeon.    "  Have  you  never  seen  it  ?  " 

"No,  I  have  not  been  to  Malvern  before." 

This  was  the  first  day  of  June.  Hyde  would  not  forget  the 
date  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  It  was  hot  summer  weather : 
the  sun  came  in  at  the  open  windov.-,  touching  her  hair  and  her 
pale  forehead  as  she  lay  l)ack  in  the  easy-chair  after  the  doctor 
left  ;  a  canarj'  at  a  neighbouring  house  was  singing  sweetly  ;  the 
majestic  hills,  with  their  light  and  sliade,  looked  closer  even  than 
they  were  in  reality.     Hyde  began  to  lower  the  blind. 

••Don't,  please,  Hyde." 

••But.  my  darling,  the  sun  will  soon  be  in  your  eyes. 

"I  shall  like  it.  Is  it  not  a  lovely  day  !  1  think  it  is  that 
which  has  put  new  life  into  me." 

•'And  we  shall  soon  have  you  up  the  hill,  where  we  can  sit 
and  look  all  over  everywhere.  On  one  f>i  two  occasions,  when 
the  atmosphere  was  rarefied  to  an  unusual  degree,  I  have  caught 
the  silver  line  of  the  Bristol  Channel," 
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"How  pleasant  ib  will  be,  Hyde  I  To  sit  there  with  you,  and 
to  know  that  I  am  getting  well !  " 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  when  Mabel  lay  down  to  rest,  Hyde 
went  strolling  np  the  hill,  for  the  first  time  since  his  present 
stay  at  Malvern.  He  got  as  far  as  St.  Ann's  ;  drank  a  tumbler 
of  the  water,  and  then  paced  about,  hither  and  thither,  to  the 
right  and  left,  not  intending  to  ascend  higher  that  day.  If  lie 
went  to  the  summit,  Mabel  might  be  awake  before  he  got  home 
again  ;  and  he  would  not  have  lost  five  minutes  of  her  waking 
moments  for  a  mme  of  gold.  Looking  at  his  watch,  he  sat  down 
on  a  bench  that  was  backed  by  some  dark  trees. 

"  Yes,"  he  mused,  "it  will  be  delightful  to  sit  about  here  with 
Mabel,  and  show  her  the  difl'erent  points  of  interest  in  the  land- 
scape. Worcester  Cathedral,  and  St.  AndreAv's  Spire  ;  and  the 
Bristol " 

Some  stir  behind  caused  him  to  turn  his  head.  The  words 
froze  on  his  tongue.  There  stood  Ketira  the  gipsy.  She  had 
been  sitting  or  lying  amidst  the  trees,  wrapped  in  her  red  cloak. 
Hyde's  look  of  startled  dread  was  manifest.  She  saw  it ;  and 
accosted  him. 

' '  We  meet  again,  Hyde  Stockhausen.  Ah,  you  have  cause  to 
fear  I — your  face  may  well  whiten  to  the  shivering  hue  of  snow 
at  sight  of  me  I  You  are  alone  in  the  world  now — as  you  left 
my  daughter  to  be.  Once  more  we  shall  see  one  another.  Till 
then  farewell." 

Recovering  his  equanimity  when  left  alone,  Hyde  betook 
himself  down  the  zig-zag  path  towards  the  village,  calling  the 
gipsy  all  the  wicked  names  in  the  dictionary,  and  feeling  tempted 
to  give  her  into  custody. 

At  his  home,  he  was  met  by  a  commotion.  The  nurse  wore 
a  scared  face  ;  Deborah  Preen,  wringing  her  hands,  burst  out 
sobbing. 

Mabel  was  dead.     Had  died  in  a  fainting-fit. 

Leaving  his  wife  in  her  grave  at  Malvern,  Hyde  Stockhausen 
returned  to  Church  Dykely.     We  hardly  knew  him. 

A  more  changed  man  than  Hyde  was  from  that  time  the  world 
lias  never  seen.  He  walked  about  like  a  melancholy  maniac, 
hands  in  his  coat-pockets,  eyes  on  the  ground,  steps  dragging ; 
looking  just  like  one  who  has  some  great  remorse  lying  upon  his 
conscience   and   is   being  consumed   by   the   past.      The   most 
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Monderful  thing  in  tlie  eyes  of  C'liuicli  Dykely  whs,  tliat  lie  grew 
religious  :  caino  to  church  twice  on  Sumlaj-,  stajed  for  the 
Sacrament,  was  jjood  to  the  poor,  gentle  and  kindly  to  all.  ]\Ir. 
Holland  observed  to  the  S(iuiro  that  Stockhausen  had  become  a 
true  Christian.  He  made  his  will,  and  altogether  seemed  to  be 
tired  of  life. 

"  Go  you,  Johnnj',  and  ask  him  to  come  over  to  us  Bometiincs 
in  an  evening  ;  tell  him  it  will  be  a  break  to  his  loneliness,"  said 
the  Squire  to  me  one  day.  "  Now  that  the  jioor  fellow  is  ill  and 
repentant,  we  must  let  bygones  be  bygones.  I  hear  that  Abel 
Carew  spent  half-an-hour  sociably  with  him  yesterday." 

I  went  oft'  as  directed.  Summer  had  come  round  acrain,  for 
more  than  a  year  had  now  passed  since  Mabel's  death,  and  the 
Virginia  creeper  on  the  cottage  walls  was  all  alight  with  red 
flowers.  Hyde  was  pacing  his  garden  in  front  of  it,  his  head 
bent. 

"Is  it  you,  Johnnj'  I"  he  said,  in  the  patient,  gentle  tone  ho 
now  always  used,  as  he  held  his  hand  out.  He  was  more  like  a 
sluidow  than  a  man  ;  his  face  drawn  and  long,  his  blue  eyes  large 
and  dark  and  sad. 

""^^e  shoidd  be  so  glad  if  you  would  come,"  I  added,  after 
giving  the  message.  "Mrs.  Todhetley  says  you  make  yourself 
too  much  of  a  stranger.     Will  you  come  this  evening  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head  slightly,  clasping  nij^  hand  the  while,  his 
own  feeling  like  a  burning  coal,  and  smiling  the  sweetest  and 
saddest  smile. 

"You  are  all  too  good  for  me;  too  considerate;  better  far 
than  I  deserve.  No,  I  cannot  come  to  you  this  evening,  Johnny  : 
I  have  not  the  spirits  for  it ;  hardly  the  strength.  But  I  will 
come  one  evening  if  I  can.     Thank  them  all,  Johnny,  for  me." 

And  he  did  come.  But  he  could  not  speak  much  above  a 
whisper,  so  weak  and  hollow  had  his  voice  grown.  And  of  all  the 
humljle-minded,  kindly-sjiirited  individuals  that  ever  sat  at  our 
tea-table,  the  chiefest  was  Hyde  Stockhausen. 

"I  fear  he  is  going  the  way  of  all  the  Stockhausens,"  said 
Mrs.  To<lhetley  afterwards.  "But  Avhat  a  beautiful  frame  of 
mind  he  is  in  1 " 

"  Beautiful,  you  call  it !  "  cried  the  pater.  "The  man  seems 
to  me  to  be  eating  his  heart  out  in  some  impossible  atonement. 
Had  I  set  fire  to  the  church  and  hvnnl  up  all  the  congregation,  I 
don't  think  it  could  have  subdued  me  to  that  extent." 
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Of  all  places,  where  should  I  next  meet  Hyde  but  at  Worcester 
races  !  AVe  knew  tliat  he  had  been  worse  lately,  that  his  mother 
had  come  to  Virginia  Cottage  to  be  with  him  at  the  last,  and  that 
there  was  no  further  hope.  Therefore,  to  see  Hyde  this  after- 
noon, perched  on  a  tall  horse  on  Pitchcroft,  looked  more  like 
magic  than  reality. 

"  You  at  the  races,  Hyde  !  " 

"Yes;  but  not  for  pleasure,"  he  answered,  smiling  faintly; 
and  looking  so  shadowy  and  weak  tliat  it  was  a  marvel  how  he 
could  stick  on  the  horse.  ' '  I  am  in  search  of  one  who  is  growing 
too  fond  of  these  scenes.  I  want  to  find  him— and  to  say  a  few 
last  words  to  him." 

"If  you  mean  Jim  Massock" — for  I  thought  it  could  be 
nobody  but  young  Jim— "I  saw  him  yonder,  down  by  the 
shows.  He  was  drinking  porter  outside  a  booth.  How  are  you, 
Hyde  ? " 

"  Oh,  getting  on  slowly,"  he  said,  with  a  peculiar  smile. 

"  Getting  on  !     It  looks  to  me  to  be  tlie  other  way.' 

Turning  his  horse  quickly  round,  after  nodding  to  me,  in  the 
direction  of  the  shows  and  drinking  booths,  he  nearly  turned  it 
upon  a  tall,  gaunt  skeleton  hi  a  red  cloak — Ketira  the  gipsy. 
She  must  have  sprung  out  of  the  crowd. 

But  oh,  how  ill  she  looked  !  Hyde  was  strangely  altered  ;  but 
not  as  she  was.  The  yellow  face  was  shrivelled  and  shrunken, 
the  fire  had  left  her  eyes.  Hyde  checked  his  horse  :  but  the 
animal  turned  restive.  He  controlled  it  with  his  hand,  and  sat 
still  before  Ketira. 

"Yes,  look  at  me,"  she  burst  forth.  "For  the  last  time.  The 
end  is  close  at  hand  both  for  you  and  for  me.  We  shall  meet 
Kettie  where  we  are  going." 

He  leaned  from  his  horse  to  speak  to  her  :  his  voice  a  low  sad 
wail,  his  words  apparently  those  of  deprecating  prayer.  Ketira 
heard  him  quietly  to  the  end,  gazing  into  his  face,  and  then 
slowly  turned  away. 

"Fare  you  well,  Hyde  Stockhausen.     Farewell  for  ever." 

Before  leaving  the  course  Hyde  had  an  accident.  While 
talking  to  Jim  Massock,  some  drums  and  trumpets  struck  up 
their  noise  at  a  neighbouring  show  ;  the  horse  started  violently, 
and  Hyde  was  thrown.  He  thought  he  was  not  much  hurt  and 
mounted  again. 

"What  else  could  you  expect?"  demanded  Duffham,  when 
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Hyde  got  buck  to  Virginia  Cottage.  "You  have  not  strength 
to  sit  a  donkey,  and  you  must  go  careering  off  to  Worcester  races 
on  a  fiery  horse  !  " 

lUit  the  fall  had  dune  Hyde  sftme  inward  damage,  and  it 
hastened  the  end.     He  died  that  day  week. 

"Some  men's  sins  go  before  them  to  Judgment,  and  some 
follow  after,"  solemnly  said  Mr.  Holland  the  next  Sunday  from 
tlie  pulpit.  "He  who  is  gone  from  among  us  had  taken  hia  to 
his  Saviour — and  he  is  now  at  rest." 

"All  chance  and  coincidence,"  pronounced  Dufl'ham,  talking 
over  the  strange  threat  of  Ketira  the  gipsy  and  its  stranger 
working  out.  "Yes;  chance,  I  say,  each  of  the  three  times. 
The  woman,  happening  to  be  at  hand,  must  have  known  by 
common  report  that  the  child  was  in  peril ;  she  may  have  leanit 
at  Malvern  that  the  wife  was  dying  ;  and  any  goose  with  eyes  in 
its  head  might  have  read  coming  death  on  his  face  that  afternoon 
on  Pitchcroft.     That's  all  about  it,  Johnny." 

Very  probably.  The  reader  can  exercise  his  own  judgment. 
I  only  know  it  all  happened. 
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*'No,  Johnny  Ludlow,  I  shall  not  stay  at  home,  and  have  the 
deeds  sent  up  and  down  by  post.  I  know  what  lawyers  are  ;  so 
will  you,  some  time  :  this  letter  to  be  read  and  answered  to-day  ; 
that  paper  to  be  digested  and  despatched  back  to-morrow — any- 
thing to  enchance  their  bill  of  costs.  I  intend  to  be  in  London, 
on  the  spot  ;  and  so  will  you  be,  Mr.  Johnny." 

So  said  Mr.  Brandon  to  me,  as  we  sat  in  the  bay-window  at 
Crabb  Cot,  at  which  place  we  were  staying.  I  was  willing 
enough  to  go  to  London  ;  liked  the  prospect  beyond  everything  ; 
but  he  was  not  well,  and  I  thought  of  the  trouble  to  him. 

"Of  course,  sir,  if  you  consider  it  necessary  we  should  be 
there.     But " 

"Now,  Johnny  Ludlow,  I  have  told  you  my  decision,"  he 
interrupted,  cutting  me  short  in  all  the  determination  of  his 
squeaky  little  voice.  "You  go  with  me  to  London,  sir,  and  we 
start  on  Monday  morning  next ;  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  be  kept 
there  a  week.     I  know  what  lawyers  are." 

This  happened  when  I  came  of  age,  twenty-one  ;  but  I  should 
not  be  of  age  as  to  my  property  for  four  more  years  :  until  then, 
Mr.  Brandon  remained  my  arbitrary  guardian  and  trustee,  just 
as  strictly  as  he  had  been.  Arbitrary  so  far  as  doing  the  right 
thing  as  trustee  went,  not  suffering  me,  or  any  one  else,  to 
squander  a  shilling.  One  small  bit  of  property  fell  to  me  now  ; 
a  farm  ;  and  old  Brandon  was  making  as  much  legal  commotion 
over  the  transfer  of  it  from  his  custody  to  mine,  as  though  it  had 
been  veined  with  gold.  For  this  purpose,  to  execute  the  deeds 
of  transfer,  he  meant  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  London,  to  be 
on  the  spot  with  the  lawyers  who  had  it  in  hand,  and  to  carry 
me  up  with  him. 

And  what  great  events  trivial  chances  bring  about !  Chances, 
9,3  they  are  called.    These  "chances  "  are  all  in  the  hands  of  one 
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Divine  Ruler,  who  is  over  shrvpinj,'  them  to  furtlier  HIb  own  wise 
ends.  But  for  my  goinfj  t(»  London  th.-it  time  and  stayinL,'  tlieru 
— however,  Fll  not  lot  the  cAt  out  of  tlic  bag. 

He  stayed  with  us  at  Crabb  Cot  until  the  Monday,  when  wo 
started  for  London  ;  the  Scjuire  and  Tod  coming  to  the  station 
to  see  us  off.  Mr.  Brandon  wore  a  nankeen  suit,  and  luul  a 
green  veil  in  readiness.  A  green  veil,  if  you'll  believe  me  I 
The  sun  was  under  a  cloud  just  then  ;  had  been  for  the  best  part 
of  the  morning  ;  but  if  it  came  out  fiercely — Tod  threw  up  his 
arms  behind  old  Brandon's  back,  and  gave  nie  a  grin  an<l  a 
whisper. 

"I  wouldn't  be  you  for  something,  Johnny  ;  lie'll  be  taken  fni- 
a  lunatic."' 

"And  mind  you  take  care  of  yourself,  sir,"  put  in  the  Si^uiro, 
to  me.  "  London  is  a  dreadful  place  ;  full  of  temptations  ;  and 
you  are  but  an  inexperienced  boy,  Johnny.  Be  cautious  and 
watchful,  lad  ;  don't  pick  up  any  strange  acquaintances  in  the 
streets  ;  sharpers  are  on  the  watch  to  get  you  into  conversa- 
tion, and  then  swindle  you  out  of  all  the  money  in  your  pockets. 
Be  sure  don't  forget  the  little  hamper  for  INIiss  Deveen ; 
and " 

The  pufhng  of  the  engine,  as  we  started,  drowned  the  rest. 
We  reached  Paddington,  smoothly  and  safely — and  old  Brandon 
did  not  once  put  on  the  veil.  He  took  a  cab  to  the  Tavistock 
Hotel,  and  I  another  cab  to  Miss  Deveen's. 

For  she  had  asked  me  to  stay  with  her.  Hearing  of  my 
probable  visit  to  town  through  a  letter  of  Helen  "Whitney's,  she, 
ever  kind,  wi'ote  at  once,  saying,  if  I  did  go,  I  must  make  her 
house  my  home  for  the  time,  and  that  it  would  be  a  most  de- 
lightful relief  to  the  stagnation  she  and  Miss  Cattledon  had  been 
lately  enjoying.  Of  course  that  was  just  her  pleasant  way  of 
putting  it. 

The  house  looked  just  as  it  used  to  look  ;  the  clustering  trees 
of  the  north-western  suburb  were  as  green  and  grateful  to  the 
tired  eye  as  of  yore  ;  and  Miss  Deveen,  in  grey  satin,  received 
me  witli  the  same  glad  smile.  I  knew  I  was  a  favourite  of  hers  ; 
she  once  said  there  were  few  i)eople  in  the  world  she  liked  as 
well  as  she  liked  me — which  made  me  feel  proud  and  grateful. 
"  I  should  leave  you  a  fortune,  Johnny,"  she  said  to  me  that 
same  day,  "but  that  I  knon'  you  have  plenty  of  your  own." 
And  I  begged  her  not  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  ;  not  to  think 
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of  it  :  she  must  Know  a  great  many  people  to  whom  her  money 
would  be  a  Godsend.  She  laughed  at  my  earnestness,  and  told 
me  I  should  be  unselfish  to  the  end. 

We  spent  a  quiet  evening.  The  grey-haired  curate,  Mr.  Lake, 
■wlio  had  come  in  the  first  evening  I  ever  spent  at  Miss  Deveen's, 
years  ago,  came  in  again  by  invitation.  "  He  is  so  modest,"  she 
had  said  to  me,  in  those  long-past  years,  "  he  never  comes  with- 
out being  invited  :  "  and  he  w'as  modest  still.  His  hair  had  been 
chestimt-coloured  once  ;  it  was  half  grey  and  half  chestnut  now  ; 
and  his  face  and  voice  were  gentle,  and  his  manners  kindly. 
Cattledon  was  displaying  her  most  gracious  behaviour,  and 
thinnest  waist  ;  one  of  the  roses  I  had  brought  up  with  the  straw- 
berries was  sticking  out  of  the  body  of  her  green  silk  gown. 
For  at  least  half-a-dozen  years  she  had  been  setting  her  cap  at 
the  curate— and  I  thmk  she  must  have  been  endowed  with 
supreme  patience. 

"If  you  do  not  particularly  want  me  this  morning,  Miss 
Deveen,  I  think  I  will  go  over  to  service.'' 

It  was  the  next  morning,  and  after  breakfast.  Cattledon  had 
been  downstairs,  giving  the  oi'ders  for  dinner — and  said  this  on 
her  return.  Every  morning  she  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
asking  whether  she  was  wanted,  before  attiring  herself  for 
church. 

"Not  I,"  cried  Miss  Deveen,  with  a  half-smile.  "Go,  and 
welcome,  Jemima  I  " 

I  stood  at  the  window  listening  to  the  ting-tang  :  the  bell  of 
St.  Matthew's  Church  could  be  called  nothing  else  :  and  watched 
her  pick  her  way  across  the  road,  just  deluged  by  the  water-cart. 
She  wore  a  striped  fawn-coloured  gown,  cut  straight  up  and 
down,  which  made  her  look  all  the  thinner,  and  a  straw  bonnet 
and  white  veil.  The  church  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  wide 
road,  lower  down,  but  within  view.  Some  stragglers  went  into 
it  with  Cattledon  ;  not  many. 

"  Does  it  pay  to  hold  the  daily  morning  service  ? " 

"Pay?"  repeated  Miss  Deveen,  looking  at  me  with  an  arch 
smile.     And  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  inadvertent,  hasty  word. 

"  I  mean,  is  the  congregation  sufficient  to  repay  the  trouble  ? " 

"The  congregation,  Johnny,  usually  consists  of  some  twenty 
people,  a  few  more,  or  a  few  less,  as  may  chance  ;  and  they  are 
all  young  ladies,"  she  added,  the  smile  deepening  to  a  laugh. 
"At  least,  unmarried  onesj  some  are  as  old  as  Miss  Cattledon. 
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Two   of  them   are  widows  of   thirty-fivo  :   they  arc   especially 
constant  in  attundance." 

"  They  go  after  the  curate,"  I  said,  laughing  with  Rlisa  Dcveen. 
"  One  year  when  Mr.  Holland  was  ill,  down  with  us,  he  liad  to 
take  on  a  cur.itc,  and  the  young  ladies  ran  after  him." 

"  Yes,  Johnny,  the  young  ladies  go  after  the  curates  ;  we  have 
two  of  them.  ]Mr.  Lake  is  the  permanent  curate  ;  he  has  been 
here,  oh,  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  He  d(jes  the  chief  work,  in 
the  church  and  out  of  it  ;  we  have  a  great  many  poor,  as  I  think 
you  know.  The  other  curate  is  changed  at  least  every  year,  and 
is  generally  a  young  deacon,  fresh  from  college.  Our  Rector  is 
fond  of  giving  young  men  their  title  to  orders.  The  young 
fellow  we  have  now  is  a  nobleman's  grandson,  with  more  money 
in  his  pocket  to  waste  on  light  gloves  and  hair-wash  than  poor 
Mr.  Lake  dare  spend  on  all  his  living. ' 

"  Mr.  Lake  seems  to  be  a  very  good  man." 

"A  better  man  never  lived,"  returned  Miss  Devcen  warmly, 
as  she  got  up  from  the  note  she  was  writing,  and  came  to  my 
side.  "Self-denying,  anxious,  painstaking;  a  true  follower  of 
his  Master,  a  Christian  to  the  very  depths  of  his  heart.  He  is 
one  of  those  unobtrusive  men  whose  merits  are  kept  hidden  from 
the  world  in  general,  who  are  content  to  work  on  patiently  and 
silently  in  their  path  of  duty,  looking  for  no  promotion,  no 
reward  here,  because  it  seems  to  lie  so  very  far  away  from  their 
track." 

"Is  Mr.  Lake  poor?" 

"  Mr,  Lake  has  just  one  hundred  pounds  a-year,  Johnny,  It 
was  what  Mr.  Selwyn  offered  him  when  he  first  came,  and  it  ha.s 
never  been  increased.  William  Lake  told  me  one  day,"  added 
Miss  Deveen,  "  that  he  thought  the  hundred  a-year  riches  then. 
He  was  not  a  very  young  man  ;  turned  thirty  ;  but  his  stipend 
in  the  country  had  been  only  fifty  pounds  a-year.  To  have  it 
doubled  all  at  once,  no  doubt  did  seem  like  riches," 

"Why  does  not  the  Rector  raise  it  ? " 

"  The  Rector  says  he  can't  afford  to  do  it.  I  believe  Mr. 
Lake  once  jilucked  up  courage  to  ask  him  for  a  small  increase  : 
but  it  was  of  no  use.  The  living  is  worth  six  hundred  a-year, 
out  of  which  the  senior  curate's  stipend  has  to  be  paid  ;  and  Mr. 
Selwyn's  family  is  expensive.  His  two  sons  are  just  leaving 
college.  So,  poor  Mr.  Lake  has  just  plodded  on  with  his  hundred 
a-year,  and  made  it  do.     The  Rector  wishes  he  could  raise  it : 
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he   knows   his  worth.     During   this   prolonged   ilhiess  of   Mr. 
Selwyn's  he  has  been  most  indefatigable." 

"Is  Mr.  Selwynill?" 

"Not  very  ill,  but  ailing.  He  has  been  so  for  two  years. 
He  generally  preaches  on  a  Sunday  morning,  but  that  is  about 
all  tlie  duty  he  has  been  able  to  take.  Mr.  Lake  is  virtually  the 
incumbent ;  he  does  everything,  in  the  church  and  out  of  it." 

"  Without  the  pay,"  I  remarked. 

"Without  the  pay,  Johnny.  His  hundred  a-year,  however, 
seems  to  sufhce  him.  He  never  grumbles  at  it,  never  complains, 
is  always  contented  and  cheerful :  and  no  doubt  will  be  contented 
with  it  to  the  end." 

"But — if  he  has  no  more  than  that,  and  no  expectation  of 
more,  how  is  it  that  the  ladies  run  after  him  I  They  can't 
expect  him  to  marry  upon  a  hundred  a-year." 

"  My  dear  Johnny,  let  a  clergyman  possess  nothing  but  the 
white  surplice  on  his  back,  the  ladies  would  trot  at  his  heels  all 
the  same.  It  comes  naturally  to  them.  They  trust  to  future 
luck,  you  see  ;  promotion  is  always  possible,  and  they  reckon 
upon  it.  I'm  sure  the  way  Mr.  Lake  gets  run  after  is  as  good 
as  a  play.  This  young  lady  sends  him  a  pair  of  slippei's,  her 
own  work  ;  that  one  embroiders  a  cushion  for  him  :  Cattledon 
painted  a  velvet  fire-screen  for  him  last  year — '  Oriental  tinting. ' 
You  never  saw  a  screen  so  gorgeous." 

"  Do  you  think  he  has — has — any  idea  of  Miss  Cattledon  ? " 

"Just  as  much  as  he  has  of  me,"  cried  Miss  Deveon.  "He 
is  kind  and  polite  to  her  ;  as  he  is,  naturally,  to  every  one  ;  but 
you  may  rely  upon  it  he  never  gave  her  a  word  or  a  look  that 
could  be  construed  into  anything  warmer." 

"  How  silly  she  must  be  !  " 

"Not  more  silly  than  the  rest  are.  It  is  a  mania,  Johnny, 
and  they  all  go  in  for  it.  Jemima  Cattledon — stupid  old  thing  ! 
— cherishes  hopes  of  Mr.  Lake  :  a  dozen  others  cherish  the  same. 
Most  of  them  are  worse  than  she  is,  for  they  course  about  tlie 
parish  after  him  all  day  long.  Cattledon  never  does  that :  with 
all  her  zeal,  she  does  not  forget  that  she  is  a  gentlewoman  ;  she 
meets  him  here,  at  my  house,  and  she  goes  to  church  to  see  and 
hear  him,  but  she  does  not  race  after  him." 

"  Do  you  think  he  is  aware  of  all  this  pursuit  ? " 

"  Well,  he  must  be,  in  a  degree  ;  William  Lake  is  not  a 
Bimpleton.     But   the   very  hopelessness  of  his  bping  able  to 
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nian-y  must  in  liis  mind  act  as  a  counterbalance,  and  cause  liiin 
to  luuk  upon  it  as  a  liannk-ss  paHtiiiu-.  Ifow  cduM  lie  tliink  any 
one  of  tlioni  in  earnest,  renienibering  his  pour  hundred  puunda 
a-year  1 " 

Tlius  talking,  the  time  slipped  on,  until  wo  saw  the  congregaticm 
coming  out  of  churcli.  The  service  had  tiiken  just  three-quartera- 
of-au-hour. 

"Young  Chisholm  has  been  reading  the  prayers  to-day  ;  I  am 
sure  of  that,"  remarked  Miss  Deveen.  "He  gabbles  them  over 
as  fast  as  a  parrot.  ' 

The  ladies  congregated  within  the  porch,  and  without : 
ostensibly  to  exchange  compliments  with  one  another ;  in 
reality  to  wait  for  the  curates.  The  two  appeared  together  : 
Mr.  Lake  (juiet  and  thoughtful  ;  Mr.  Chisholm,  a  very  tall,  slim, 
empty-headed  young  fellow,  smiling  here,  and  shaking  hands 
there,  and  ready  to  chatter  with  the  lot. 

For  full  five  minutes  they  remained  stationary.  Some  im- 
portant subject  of  conversation  had  evidently  been  started,  for 
they  stood  around  Mr.  Lake,  listening  to  something  he  wa.s 
saying.  The  pew-opener,  a  woman  in  a  nmslin  cap,  and  the 
bell-ringer,  an  old  man  in  a  battered  hat,  halted  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  throng. 

"One  or  other  of  those  damsels  is  sure  to  invent  some  grave 
question  to  discuss  with  him,"  laughed  Miss  Deveen.  " Perhai)a 
Betty  Smith  has  been  breaking  out  again.  She  gives  more 
trouble,  with  her  alternate  repentings  and  her  lapsings  to  the 
tap-room,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  old  women  put  together." 

Presently  the  group  dispersed  ;  some  going  one  way,  some 
another.  Young  Chisholm  walked  oil"  at  a  smart  pace,  as  if  he 
meant  to  make  a  round  of  morning  calls  ;  the  elder  curate  and 
Miss  Cattledon  crossed  the  road  together. 

"His  way  home  lies  past  our  house,"  remarked  Miss  Deveen, 
"so  that  he  often  does  cross  the  road  with  her.  He  lives  at 
Mrs.  Topcroft's." 

"  Mrs.  Topcroft's  !     What  a  curious  name." 

"So  it  is,  Johnny.  But  she  is  a  curiously  good  woman— in 
my  opinion  ;  worth  her  weight  in  gold.  Tliose  young  ladies 
yonder  turn  up  their  noses  at  her,  calling  her  a  '  lodging-letter." 
They  are  jealous ;  that's  the  truth  ;  jealous  of  her  daughter, 
Emma  Topcroft.  Cattledon,  I  know,  thinks  tlie  young  girl  the 
one  chief  rival  to  be  feared.' 
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Mr.  Lake  passed  the  garden  with  a  bow,  raising  his  hat  to 
Miss  Deveen  ;  and  Cattledon  came  in. 

I  went  off,  as  quick  as  an  omnibus  couhl  take  me,  to  the 
Tavistock,  being  rather  behind  time,  and  prejiaring  for  a  blowing- 
uj)  from  Mr.  Brandon  in  consequence. 

"Are  you  Mr.  Ludlow,  sir?"  asked  the  waiter. 

"Yes." 

"Then  Mr.  Brandon  left  word  that  he  was  going  down  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  sir  ;  and  if  he  is  not  back  here  at  one  o'clock 
precisely,  I  was  to  say  that  you  needn't  come  down  again  till 
to-morrow  morning  at  ten." 

I  went  into  the  Strand,  and  amused  myself  with  looking  at  the 
shops,  getting  back  to  the  hotel  a  few  minutes  after  one.  No  ; 
Mr.  Brandon  had  not  come  in.  All  I  could  do  was  to  leave 
Miss  Deveen's  note  of  invitation  to  dine  with  her — that  day,  or 
any  other  day  that  might  be  more  convenient,  or  every  day — ■ 
and  tell  the  man  to  be  sure  to  give  it  him. 

Then  I  went  into  the  National  Gallery,  after  getting  some 
Batli  buns  at  a  pastrycook's.  It  was  between  five  and  six  when 
I  returned  to  Miss  Deveen's.  Her  carriage  had  just  driven  up  ; 
she  and  Cattledon  were  alighting  from  it. 

"I  have  a  little  commission  to  do  yet  at  one  of  the  shops  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  I  may  as  well  go  about  it  now,"  remarked 
Miss  Deveen.     "Will  you  go  with  me,  Johnny ? " 

Of  course  I  said  I  would  go  ;  and  Miss  Cattledon  was  sent 
indoors  to  fetch  a  small  paper  parcel  that  lay  on  the  table  in  the 
blue  room. 

"  It  contains  'the  patterns  of  some  sewing  silks  that  I  want  to 
get,"  she  added  to  me,  as  we  stood  waiting  on  the  door-steps. 
"If " 

At  that  moment,    out   burst  tlie  ting-tang.      Miss  Deveen 
suddenly  broke  off  what  she  was  saying,  and  turned  to  look  at 
the  church. 
,    "Do  they  have  service  at  this  hour  1  "  I  asked. 

"  Hush,  Johnny  I  That  bell  is  not  going  for  service.  Some 
one  must  be  dead." 

In  truth,  I  heard  that,  even  as  she  spoke.  Three  times  three 
it  struck  out,  followed  by  the  sharp,  quick  strokes. 

"That's  the  passing-bell!"  exclaimed  Cattledon,  coming 
quickly  from  the  hall  with  the  little  packet  in  her  hand,  "  Who 
can  be  dead  ?    It  hardly  rings  out  once  in  a  year. " 
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For,  it  ai»pcareil,  thu  bell  at  St.  Matthew's  did  not  in  gLiural 
toll  for  the  dead  :  was  not  expected  to  do  bo.  Our  l>tll  at 
Cliurch  Dykely  rang  for  any  one  ■vvho  could  j)ay  for  it. 

Waiting  there  on  the  steps,  we  saw  Mr.  Lake  coming  finin  the 
direction  of  the  church.  Miss  Deveen  walked  down  the  hroad 
path  of  her  small  front-garden,  and  stood  at  the  gate  to  wait  for 
him. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  it  is  a  grievous  thing  I  "  he  cried,  in  answer,  his  gentle 
face  pale,  his  blue  eyes  suppressing  their  tears.  "It  is  no  other 
than  my  dear  Rector  ;  my  many  years'  fiiend  !  " 

"The  Rector  !  "  gasped  Miss  Deveen. 

"Indeed  it  is.  The  complaint  he  sufTercd  from  has  increased 
its  symptoms  lately,  but  no  one  thought  of  attacliing  to  tliem  the 
slightest  danger.  At  two  o'clock  to-day  he  sent  for  me,  saying 
he  felt  very  ill.  I  found  him  so  when  I  got  tiiere  ;  ill,  and 
troubled.  He  had  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse ;  and  death — 
death,"  added  Mr.  Lake,  pausing  to  command  his  voice,  "was 
coming  on  rapidl}'." 

Miss  Deveen  had  turned  as  white  as  lier  point-lace  collar. 
"  He  was  troubled,  you  say?  "  she  asked. 

"In  such  a  case  as  this — meeting  death  face  to  face  un- 
expectedly—it is  hardly  possible  not  to  be  troubled,  liowever 
truly  we  may  have  lived  in  preparation  for  it,"  answered  tlie 
sad,  soft  voice  of  the  curate.  "Mr.  Selwyn's  chief  i)erplexitv 
lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had  not  settled  his  worldlj-  affairs." 

"Do  you  mean,  not  made  his  will  '.  " 

"Just  so,"  nodded  Mr.  Lake  ;  "he  had  meant  to  do  so,  he 
said  to  me,  but  had  put  it  off  from  time  to  time.  We  got  a 
lawyer  in,  and  it  was  soon  done  ;  and— and — I  stayed  on  with 
him  afterwards  to  the  end." 

"Oh  dear,  it  is  a  piteous  tale,"  sighed  Mi.ss  Deveen.  "And 
his  wife  and  daughters  are  away  I  " 

"  Tliey  went  to  Oxford  last  Saturday  for  a  week  ;  and  the  two 
sons  are  there,  as  you  know.  N(j  one  thouglit  seriousl}-  of  his 
illness.  Even  this  morning,  when  I  called  upon  liim  after 
breakfast,  though  he  said  he  was  not  feeling  well,  and  did  not 
look  well,  such  a  thing  as  danger  never  occurred  to  me.  And 
now  he  is  dead  !  " 

Never  did  a  parson's  death  cause  such  a  stir  in  a  parish  as 
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poor  Mr.  Selwyn's  did  in  this.  A  lively  commotion  set  in. 
People  flew  about  to  one  another's  houses  like  chips  in  a  gale 
of  wind.  Not  only  was  the  sorrow  to  himself  to  be  discussed, 
but  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  would  happen  now.  Some  six 
months  previously  a  church  not  far  ofi",  St.  Peter's,  which  had 
i-ejoiced  in  three  energetic  curates,  and  as  many  daily  services, 
suddenly  changed  its  incumbent ;  the  new  one  proved  to  be  an 
elderly  man  with  wife  and  children,  who  did  all  the  duty  himself, 
and  cut  off  the  curates  and  the  week-day  prayers.  What  if  the 
like  calamity  should  happen  to  St.  Matthew's  ! 

I  was  away  most  of  the  following  day  with  Mr.  Brandon,  so  was 
not  in  the  thick  of  it,  but  the  loss  was  made  up  for  in  the  evening. 

"Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  say  who  will  get  the  living," 
cried  Mrs.  Jonas,  one  of  the  two  widows  already  mentioned,  who 
had  been  dining  with  Miss  Deveen.  "I  know  who  ought  to — 
and  that  is  our  dear  Mr.  Lake." 

"'Oughts'  don't  go  for  much  in  this  world,"  growled  Dr. 
Galliard,  a  sterling  man,  in  spite  of  his  gruffness.  He  had 
I'ecently  brought  Cattledon  out  of  a  bilious  attack,  and  ran  in 
this  evening  to  see  whether  the  cure  lasted.  "They  go  for 
nothing  in  the  matter  of  Church  patronage,"  continued  he.  "  If 
Lake  had  his  deserts,  he'd  be  made  incumbent  of  this  living 
to-morrow  :  but  he  is  as  likely  to  get  it  as  I  am  to  get  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  seals." 

' '  Who  would  have  done  as  Mr.  Lake  has  done — given  himself 
up  solely  and  wholly  to  the  duties  of  the  church  and  the  poor, 
for  more  years  than  I  can  count  ? "  contended  Mrs.  Jonas,  who 
was  rich  and  positive,  and  wore  this  evening  a  black  gauze  dress, 
set  off  with  purple  grapes,  and  a  spray  of  purple  grapes  in  her 
black  hair.  "I  say  the  living  is  due  to  him,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  ought  to  present  him  with  it. " 

Dr.  Galliard  gave  a  short  laugh.  He  was  a  widower,  and 
immensely  popular,  nearly  as  much  so  as  Mr.  Lake.  "Did  you 
ever  know  a  curate  succeed  to  a  living  under  the  circumstances  ? " 
he  demanded.  ' '  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  enough  friends  of  his 
own,  waiting  to  snap  up  anything  that  falls  ;  be  sure  of  that, 
Mrs.  Jonas." 

"Some  dean  will  get  it,  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  cried  Cattledon. 
For  at  this  time  we  were  in  the  prime  old  days  when  a  Church 
dignitary  might  hold  half-a-dozen  snug  things,  if  he  could  drop 
into  them. 
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"Just  so;  a  dean  or  some  other  luminary,"  nodded  tlio 
doctor.  "It  is  tlic  province  of  great  divines  to  .sliinc  like  liglitw 
in  the  world,  and  of  curates  to  toil  on  in  obscurity,  ^\'ull — G'od 
sees  all  thini^s  :  and  what  is  wronij;  in  this  world  may  be  set  right 
in  the  next." 

"You  speak  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,"  (piietly  put  in  Miss 
Devcen  :   "  the  living  is  not  in  his  gift." 

"Never  said  it  was— was  speaking  generally,"  returned  the 
doctor.  "The  imtron  of  the  living  is  some  other  great  man, 
nobleman,  or  what  not,  livini,'  dnwn  in  the  country." 

"  In  Statiordshire,  I  think,"  said  Miss  Deveen,  with  hesitation, 
not  being  sure  of  her  memoiy.  "He  is  a  baronet,  I  believe  ; 
but  I  forget  his  name." 

"All  the  .same,  ma'am  :  there's  no  more  chance  for  poor  Lake 
with  him  than  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,"  returned  Dr.  (Jalliard. 
"Private  patrons  arc  worse  beset,  when  a  piece  of  preferment 
falls  in,  than  even  public  ones." 

"Suppose  the  parish  were  to  get  up  a  petition,  setting  forth 
Mr.  Lake's  merits  and  claims,  and  present  it  to  the  patron?" 
suggested  Mrs.  Jonas.  "Not,  I  dare  say,  that  it  would  be  of 
much  use." 

"Not  the  slightest  use  ;  you  may  rely  upon  that,"  spoke  the 
doctor,  in  his  decisive  way.  "  Lake's  best  chance  is  to  get  taken 
on  by  the  new  man,  and  stand  out  for  a  higher  salary." 

Certainly  it  seemed  to  be  his  best  and  only  chance  of  getting 
any  good  f)Ut  <jf  the  matter.  But  it  was  just  as  likely  he  would 
be  turned  adrift. 

The  next  day  we  met  Mrs.  Jonas  in  the  King's  Road.  She 
had  rather  a  down  look  as  she  accosted  iMiss  Deveen. 

"  No  one  seems  willing  to  bestir  themselves  about  a  petition  ; 
they  say  it  is  so  very  hopeless.  And  there's  a  rumour  abroad 
that  the  living  is  already  given  away." 

"  To  whom  is  it  given  ?  "  a.sked  INIiss  Deveen. 

"Well,  not  to  a  Very  Reverend  Dean,  as  Miss  Cattledon 
suggested  last  night,  but  to  some  one  as  bad — or  good  :  one  of 
tlie  Canons  of  St.  Paul's.  I  dare  say  it's  true.  How  hard  it  is  on 
Mr.  Lake  !     How  hard  it  nmst  seem  to  him  I  " 

"He  may  stay  here  as  curate,  then." 

"Never  you  expect  that,"  contended   Mrs.  Jonas,  her  face 
roihlening  with   her  zeal.     "These  cathedral    luminaries  have 
invariably  lots  f>f  their  own  circle  to  ])rovide  for." 
Jnhnny  Lndlow.     IV.  -7 
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"Do  you  not  think  it  wUl  seem  hard  on  Mr.  Lake  ? "  I  saitl  to 
Miss  Deveen,  as  Ave  left  the  little  widow,  and  walked  on. 

"I  do,  Johnny  Ludlow.  I  do  think  he  ought  to  have  it ;  that 
in  right  and  justice  no  one  has  so  great  a  claim  to  it  as  he,"  she 
impressively  answered.  "But,  as  Dr.  GalHard  says,  'oughts' 
go  for  nothing  in  Church  patronage.  William  Lake  is  a  good, 
earnest,  intellectual  man  ;  he  has  grown  grey  in  the  service  of 
the  parish,  and  yet,  now  that  the  living  is  vacant,  he  has  no 
more  chance  of  it  than  that  silly  young  Chisholm  has — not  half 
as  much,  I  dare  saj%  if  the  young  fellow  were  only  in  priest's 
orders.  It  is  "out  a  common  case  :  scores  of  curates  who  have  to 
work  on,  neglected,  to  their  lives'  end  could  testify  to  it.  Here 
we  are,  Johnny.     This  is  Mrs.  Topcroft's." 

Knocking  at  the  house-door — a  small  house  standing  ever  so 
far  back  from  the  road — we  were  shown  by  a  young  servant  into 
a  pleasant  parlour.  Emma  Topcroft,  a  merry,  bright,  laughing 
girl,  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  sat  there  at  work  with  silks  and 
black  velvet.  If  I  had  the  choice  given  me  between  her  and 
IMiss  Cattledon,  thought  I,  as  Mr.  Lake  seems  to  have,  I  know 
which  of  the  two  I  should  choose. 

"Mamma  is  making  a  rice-pudding  in  the  kitchen,"  she  said, 
si)reading  her  work  out  on  the  table  for  Miss  Deveen  to  see. 

"You  are  doing  it  veiy  nicely,  Emma.  And  I  have  brought 
you  the  fresh  silks.  I  could  not  get  them  before  :  they  had  to 
send  the  patterns  into  town.     Is  the  other  screen  begun  'i '' 

"  Oh  yes  ;  and  half  done,"  answered  Emma,  brisklj',  as  she 
opened  the  drawer  of  a  work-table,  and  began  unfolding  another 
square  of  velvet  from  its  tissue  paper.  "I  do  the  sober  colours 
in  both  screens  first,  and  leave  the  bright  ones  till  last.  Here's 
the  mother." 

Mrs.  Topcroft  came  in,  turning  down  her  sleeves  at  the  wrist ; 
a  little  Avoman,  quite  elderly.  I  liked  her  the  moment  I  saw  her. 
She  was  homely  and  motherly,  with  the  voice  and  manners  of  a 
lady. 

"I  came  to  bring  Emma  the  silks,  and  to  see  hoAv  the  work 
was  getting  on,"  said  Miss  Deveen  as  she  shook  hands.  "And 
what  a  grievous  thing  this  is  about  Mr.  Selwyn  I  " 

Mrs.  Topcroft  lifted  her  hands  pityingly.  "It  has  made  Mr. 
Lake  quite  ill,"  she  answered  ;  "I  can  see  it.  And " — dropping 
her  voice — "they  say  there  will  be  little,  or  nothing,  for  Mrs. 
Selwyn  and  the  children." 
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"Yes,  there  will  ;  though  perhaps  not  imich,"  corrected  Misn 
Deveen.  "Mrs.  Helwyn  Ims  two  hundred  a-yciir  of  her  own.  [ 
liappeii  to  know  it." 

"  1  am  very  tliankful  to  hear  that :  we  were  fearing  the  worst. 
I  wonder,"  added  Mrs.  Topcroft,  "if  this  will  take  Mr.  Lake 
from  us  (• " 

"Probably.  We  cannot  tell  yet.  People  are  saying  he  fiught 
to  have  the  living  if  it  went  by  merit  :  but  tliere'.s  not  any  hope 
f.fthat." 

"Not  any,"  acquiesced  Mrs.  Ti.pcroft,  shaking  her  head.  "  It 
does  .seeui  unjust  :  that  a  clergyman  should  wear  out  all  his  best 
days  toiling  for  a  church,  and  be  passed  over  at  last  as  not  worth 
a  consideration." 

"It  is  the  way  of  the  world." 

"No  one  knows  his  worth,"  went  on  Mr.s.  T(»pcroft.  "So 
patient,  so  good,  so  self-denying  ;  and  so  anxious  for  the  poor 
and  sick,  and  for  all  the  ill-doers  who  seem  to  be  going  wrong. 
I  don't  believe  there  are  many  men  in  this  world  so  good  as  he. 
All  he  can  scrape  and  save  out  of  his  narrow  income  he  gives 
away,  denying  himself  necessaries  tf)  be  able  to  do  it :  Mr. 
Selwyn,  you  know,  has  given  nothing.  It  has  been  said  he 
grudged  even  the  communi(m  money." 

That  was  Mi-s.  Topcroft's  report  of  Mr.  Lake  ;  and  she  ought 
to  know.  He  had  boarded  with  her  long  enough.  He  had  the 
bedroom  over  the  best  j)arlour  ;  and  the  little  den  of  a  back- 
parlour  was  given  over  to  his  own  use,  in  which  he  saw  his 
parishioners  and  wrote  his  sermons. 

"They  come  from  the  same  village  in  the  West  of  England," 
said  Miss  Deveen  to  me  as  we  walked  lK)mcwards.  "  Mr.  Lake's 
father  was  curate  of  the  place,  and  Mrs.  Topcroft's  people  arc 
the  doctors  :  her  brothers  are  in  practice  there  now.  When  she 
was  left  a  widow  ujjou  a  very  slender  income,  and  settled  down 
in  this  little  house,  Mr.  Lake  came  to  board  with  her.  He  pays 
a  guinea  a- week  only  ;  but  Mrs.  Topcroft  has  told  me  that  it 
pays  her  amply,  and  she  could  not  have  got  along  without  it. 
The  housekeeping  is,  of  necessity,  economical  :  and  that  suits 
the  pocket  on  both  sides." 

"  I  like  Mrs.  Topcroft.  And  she  seems  quite  a  lady,  though 
she  is  poor." 

"She  is  quite  a  lady,  Johnny.  Her  husband  was  a  civil 
engineer,  very  clever:  l)ut  f<ir  hi;  early  death  he  might  luve 
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become  as  renowned  as  his  master,  Sir  John  Rennie.  Tlic  son  ; 
he  is  several  years  okler  than  Emma  ;  is  in  the  same  profession, 
steady  and  dihgent,  and  he  gains  a  fair  salary  now,  which  of 
course  helps  his  mother.     He  is  at  home  night  and  morning." 

"Do  you  suppose  that  Mr.  Lake  thinks  of  Emma  ?  " 

Miss  Deveen  laughed — as  if  the  matter  were  a  standing  joke  in 
her  mind.  "I  do  not  suppose  it,  Johnny.  I  never  saw  the 
smallest  cause  to  lead  me  to  suppose  it :  she  is  too  much  of  a 
child.  Such  a  thing  never  would  have  been  thought  of  but  for 
the  jealous  suspicions  of  the  parish — I  mean  of  course  our  young 
ladies  in  it.  Because  Emma  Topcroft  is  a  nice-looking  and 
attractive  girl,  and  because  Mr.  Lake  lives  in  her  companionship, 
these  young  women  must  needs  get  up  the  notion.  And  they 
despise  the  Topcrofts  accordingly,  and  turn  the  cold  shoulder  on 
them." 

It  had  struck  me  that  Emma  Topcroft  must  be  doing  those 
screens  for  Miss  Deveen.     I  asked  her. 

"She  is  doing  them  for  me  in  one  sense,  Johnny,"  was  the 
answer.  "Being  an  individual  of  note,  you  see" — and  Miss 
Deveen  laughed  again — "that  is,  my  income  being  known  to  be 
a  good  one,  and  being  magnified  by  the  public  into  something 
fabulous,  I  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  greatness.  Hardly  a 
week  passes  but  I  am  solicited  to  become  the  patroness  of  some 
bazaar,  not  to  speak  of  other  charities,  or  at  least  to  contribute 
articles  for  sale.  So  I  buy  materials  and  get  Ennna  Topcroft  to 
convert  them  into  nicknacks.  Working  flowers  upon  velvet  for 
banner-screens,  as  she  is  doing  now ;  or  painting  flowers  upon 
cardboard  for  baskets  or  boxes,  which  she  does  nicely,  and 
various  other  things.  Two  ends  are  thus  served  :  Emma  makes 
a  pretty  little  income,  nearly  enough  for  her  clothes,  and  the 
bazaars  get  the  work  when  it  is  finished,  and  sell  it  for  their  own 
benefit." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,  Miss  Deveen." 

"Good!  Nay,  don't  say  that,  Johnny,"  she  continued,  in  a 
reproving  tone.  "Those  whom  Heaven  has  blessed  with  ample 
means  must  remember  that  they  will  have  to  render  an  account 
of  their  stewardship.  Trifles,  sucli  as  these,  are  but  odds  and 
ends,  not  to  be  thought  of,  beside  what  I  ought  to  do — and  try 
to  do." 

That  same  evening  Mr.  Lake  came  in,  unexpectedly.  He 
called  to  say  tliat  the  funeral  was  fixed  for  Saturday,  and  that  a 
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portion  of  the  buriiil-servico  would  ])e  reail  in  tlie  cluircli  here, 
Ijcfore  startin<,'  for  tho  cemetery  :  Mrs.  Selwyn  wished  it  ho. 

"  1  hear  that  tlio  j)arisli  began  to  imhdge  a  liopo  tliat  you 
would  be  allowed  to  succeed  Mr.  Selwyn,"  JMis-s  Deveen  obHerved 
to  him  as  he  was  leaving  ;   "  but " 

"II"  he  exclaimed,  interrupting,'  her  in  genuine  surprise,  a 
transient  Hu.sli  rising  to  iiis  face.  "  What,  succeed  to  tlie  living  : 
How  could  any  one  think  of  such  a  thing  for  a  moment  !  Why, 
Miss  Deveen,  I  do  not  possess  any  interest :  not  the  slightest  in 
the  world.  I  do  not  even  know  Sir  Kobert  Ten]>y.  It  is  not 
likely  that  he  has  ever  heard  my  name." 

"Sir  Robert  Tenby  !  "  I  cried,  pricking  up  my  ears.  "  Is  Sir 
Robert  Tenby  the  patron  ?  " 

"  Yes.     His  seat  is  in  Worccstershii'e  ? " 

"Do  you  know  him,  Johnny  ?"  asked  Miss  Deveen. 

"A  little;  not  much.  Bellwood  is  near  Crabb  Cot.  I  u.sed 
often  to  see  his  wife  when  she  was  Anne  Lewis  :  we  were  great 
friends.     She  was  a  very  nice  girl." 

"A  girl,  Johnny  I     Is  she  younger  than  ho  is?  " 

"Young  enough  to  be  his  daughter.' 

"But  I  was  about  to  s<iy,"  added  Miss  Deveen  to  the  curate, 
"that  I  fear  there  can  be  no  chance  for  you,  if  this  report,  that 
the  living  is  already  given  away,  be  correct.  I  wish  it  had  been 
otherwise." 

"There  could  be  no  chance  for  me  in  any  case,  dear  Miss 
Deveen  ;  there's  no  chance  for  any  one  so  unknown  and  obscure 
as  I  am,"  he  returned,  suppressing  a  sigh  as  he  shook  her  hand. 
"  Thank  you  .-vll  the  same  for  your  kind  wishes." 

How  long  I  lay  awake  that  night  I  don't  care  to  recall.  An 
extraordinary  idea  had  taken  possession  of  me.  If  some  one 
would  only  tell  Sir  Robert  Tenby  of  the  merits  of  this  gowl 
man,  he  might  be  so  impressed  as  to  give  him  the  living.  We 
were  not  sure  about  the  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  :  he  might  be  a 
myth,  as  far  as  our  church  went. 

Yes,  these  ideas  were  all  very  well  ;  but  who  would  presume 
to  do  it  ?  The  mice,  you  know,  wanted  to  bell  the  cat,  but  none 
of  them  could  be  got  to  undertake  the  task. 

Down  I  went  in  the  morning  to  Mr.  Brandon  as  soon  as  break- 
fast was  over.  I  found  him  in  his  sitting-room  at  his  breakfjist : 
dry  toast,  and  tea  without  milk  ;  a  yellow  silk  handkerchief 
thrown  coruerwise  over  his  head,  and  his  face  looking  green. 
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He  had  a  bilious  attack  coming  on,  he  said,  and  thought  he  had 
taken  a  slight  cold. 

Now  I  don't  want  to  disparage  Mr.  Brandon's  merits.  In 
some  things  he  was  as  good  as  gold.  But  when  he  fell  into  these 
fanciful  attacks  he  was  not  practically  worth  a  rush.  It  was 
hardly  a  projiitious  moment  for  the  scheme  I  had  in  my  head ; 
but,  unfortunately,  there  was  no  time  to  lose  :  I  must  speak 
then,  or  not  at  all.  Down  I  sat,  and  told  my  tale.  Old  Brandon, 
sipping  his  tea  by  spoonfuls,  listened,  and  stared  at  me  with  his 
little  eyes. 

"And  you  have  been  getting  up  in  your  brain  the  Utopian 
scheme  that  Sir  Robert  Tenby  would  i)ut  this  curate  into  the 
living !  and  want  me  to  propose  it  to  him  !  Is  that  what  you 
mean,  young  man  ? " 

' '  Yes,  sir.  Sir  Robert  would  listen  to  you.  Y'^ou  are  friendly 
•with  him,  and  he  is  in  town.     Won't  you,  please,  do  it  ?  " 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,  Johnny  Ludlow.  Solicit  Robert  Tenby  to 
give  the  living  to  a  man  I  never  heard  of ;  a  man  I  know  nothing 
about  !     What  notions  you  pick  up  !  " 

"Mr.  Lake  is  so  good  and  so  painstaking,"  I  urged.  "He 
has  been  working  all  these  years " 

"  You  have  said  all  that  before,"  interrupted  old  Brandon, 
shifting  the  silk  handkerchief  on  his  head  more  to  one  side. 
"  /  can't  answer  for  it,  you  know.  And,  if  I  could,  I  should  not 
consider  myself  justified  in  troubling  Sir  Robert." 

' '  What  I  thought  was  this,  sir  :  that,  if  he  got  to  know  all 
Mr.  Lake  is,  he  might  be  ylad  to  give  him  the  living  :  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  do  a  good  and  kind  act.  I  did  not  think  of 
your  asking  him  to  give  the  living  ;  only  to  tell  him  of  Mr.  Lake, 
and  Avhat  he  has  done,  and  been.  He  lives  only  in  Upper  Brook 
Street.     It  would  not  be  far  for  you  to  go,  sir." 

' '  I  should  not  go  if  he  lived  here  at  the  next  door,  Johnny 
Ludlow  :  should  not  be  justified  in  going  on  such  an  errand.  Go 
yourself." 

"  I  don't  like  to,  sir." 

"  He  wouldn't  eat  you  ;  he'd  only  laugh  at  you.  Robert  Tenby 
would  excuse  in  a  silly  lad  what  he  might  deem  impertinence 
from  me.     There,  Johnny  ;  let  it  end." 

And  there  it  had  to  end.  When  old  Brandon  took  up  an  idea 
he  was  hard  as  adamant. 

I  stood  at  the  hotel  door,  wishing  I  could  screw  up  courage  to 
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call  ;it  Sir  K(>l)cit's,  but  sluinkiiij,'  fiDiu  it  terribly.  Tlit-ii  1 
thuught  (if  poor  Mr.  Lake,  ami  that  llicru  was  no  oiiu  else  to  tell 
about  liiiii  ;  ami  at  last  L  slartuil,  for  Ippur  Brook  Street. 

'.'  la  Lady  Tenby  at  home  { "  I  asked,  when  I  got  to  the  do(jr. 

"  Yes,  sir."  And  the  man  showed  me  into  a  room  where  Lady 
Tenby  s.it,  teaching  iier  little  boy  to  walk. 

She  was  just  the  same  kind  and  simple-mannered  woman  that 
she  had  been  as  Anne  Lewis.  Putting  botli  her  hands  into  n>ine, 
.she  .s;iid  how  glad  she  was  to  see  me  in  London,  and  held  out  the 
child  to  be  kissed.  I  explained  my  errand,  and  my  unwilling- 
ness to  Come  ;  saying  I  could  venture  to  tell  her  all  about  it 
better  than  I  could  tell  Sir  Robert. 

She  laughed  merrily.  "  He  is  not  any  more  formidable  than 
I  am,  Johnny  ;  he  is  not  the  least  bit  so  in  the  world.  You 
shall  see  whether  he  is  " — opening  the  door  of  the  next  room. 
"  llobert,"  she  called  out  in  glee,  "  Johnny  Ludlow  is  here,  and 
is  s.iying  you  are  an  ogre,  lie  wants  to  tell  you  sometlnng,  and 
can't  pluck  up  courage  to  do  it." 

Sir  Robert  Tenby  came  in,  the  Times  in  his  hand,  and  a  smilo 
on  his  face  :  the  same  kind,  rugged,  homely  face  that  I  knew 
well.  He  shook  hands  with  me,  asking  if  I  wanted  his  interest 
to  be  made  prime-minister. 

And  somehow,  what  with  their  kindness  and  their  thorough, 
cordial  homeliness,  I  lost  my  fears.  In  two  minutes  I  had 
plunged  into  the  t;vle,  Sir  Robert  sitting  near  me  with  his  elbow 
on  the  t;ible,  and  Anne  beside  him,  her  quiet  baby  on  her 
knee. 

''1  thought  it  so  great  a  pity,  sir,  that  you  should  not  hear 
about  Mr.  Lake  :  how  hard  he  has  worked  for  years,  and  what 
a  good  and  self-denying  man  he  is,"  I  concluded  at  last,  after 
telling  what  Miss  Deveen  thought  of  him,  and  what  Mra.  Top- 
croft  SJiid.  "Not,  of  course,  that  I  could  presume  to  suggest 
such  a  thing,  sir,  as  that  you  should  bestow  upon  him  the  living 
— only  to  let  you  know  there  was  a  man  so  deserving,  if — if  it 
was  not  given  already.  It  is  said  in  the  parish  that  the  living 
iven." 

Is  this  Mr.  Lake  a  good  preacher  V  asked  Sir  Robert,  when 
1  jjaused. 

"  They  say  he  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  earnest  of  preachers, 
sir.     I  have  not  heard  him  ;  Mr.  Seiwyn  genenilly  preached." 

'"Does  he  know  of  your  apiilication  to  me  I " 
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"  Why,  no,  Sir  Robert,  of  course  not  1  I  could  not  have  had 
the  face  to  tell  any  one  I  as  nuich  as  wished  to  make  it.  Except 
Air.  Brandon.  I  spoke  to  him  because  I  wanted  him  to  come 
instead  of  me.'" 

Sir  Robert  smiled.     "  And  he  would  not  come,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  no  :  he  asked  me  whether  I  thought  we  lived  in 
Utopia.  He  said  I  might  come  if  I  chose — that  what  would  be 
only  laughed  at  in  a  silly  boy  like  me,  might  be  deemed  im- 
pertinence in  him." 

The  interview  came  to  an  end.  Anne  said  she  hoped  I  should 
dine  with  them  while  I  was  in  town — and  Mr.  Brandon  also.  Sir 
Robert  added  ;  and  witli  that  I  came  out.  Came  out  just  as 
wise  as  I  had  gone  in  ;  for  never  a  word  of  hope  did  Sir  Robert 
give.  For  all  he  intimated  to  the  contraiy,  the  living  might  be 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Canon  of  St.  Paul's. 

Two  events  happened  the  next  day,  Saturday.  The  funeral 
of  the  Rector,  and  the  departure  of  Miss  Cattledon  for  Chelms- 
ford, in  Essex.  An  aunt  of  hers  who  lived  there  was  taken 
dangerously  ill,  and  sent  for  her  by  telegram.     Mr.   Brandon 

came  up  to  dine  with  us  in  the  evening But  that's  neither 

here  nor  there. 

I  sat  in  Miss  Deveen's  pew  at  church  with  herself  on  the 
Sunday  morning  ;  she  wore  black  silk  out  of  respect  to  the  late 
Rector.  Mr.  Lake  and  the  young  deacon,  who  had  a  luxuriant 
crop  of  yellow  haii',  had  put  on  black  gloves.  The  church  was 
full  ;  all  the  world  and  his  wife  seemed  to  have  come  to  it ;  and 
the  parsons'  surplices  stood  on  end  with  starch. 

Mr.  Lake  was  in  the  reading-desk  ;  it  caused,  I  think,  some 
surprise — could  that  yellow-haired  nonentity  of  a  young  dandy 
be  going  to  preach  ?  He  stood  at  the  communion-table,  looking 
interesting,  and  evidently  suffering  from  a  frightful  cold  :  which 
cold,  as  we  found  later,  was  the  reason  that  Mr.  Lake  took 
nearly  all  the  service  himself. 

"What  a  contrast  they  were  I  The  simpering,  empty-faced 
young  deacon,  who  was  tall  and  slender  as  a  lamp-post,  and  had 
really  not  much  more  brains  than  one  ;  and  the  thoughtful, 
earnest,  middle-aged  priest,  with  the  sad  look  on  his  gentle  face. 
Nothing  could  be  more  impressive  than  his  reading  of  the 
prayers  ;  they  were  prayed,  not  read  :  and  his  voice  was  one  of 
those  uersuasivc.  musical  voices  you  don't  often  hear.     If  Sir 
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Robert  Tenby  coukl  but  Jiear  tliis  rcfiding  I  I  Bighed,  a.s  Mr. 
Lake  went  tlirougli  the  Litany. 

UarcUy  luul  the  thouglit  crossed  my  luiml,  wlicii  some  ooinni<i- 
tion  in  the  church  caused  most  of  us  to  turn  round  :  a  latly  was 
fainting.  But  for  tliat,  I  might  never  luive  seen  what  I  did  sec. 
In  tlic  next  pew,  right  behind  ours,  sat  Sir  Hubert  and  Lady 
Tenlty.  So  surprised  was  1  tliat  I  could  not  for  the  monaiit. 
believe  my  eyes,  and  Biini)ly  stared  at  them.  Anne  caught  the 
look,  and  smiled  at  me. 

Was  it  a  good  omen  1  I  took  it  to  be  one.  If  Sir  Kuliert  liad 
no  thought  of  Mr.  Lake,  or  if  tlio  living  was  already  given  to 
that  canon,  why  sliould  he  have  come  all  this  way  to  hear  iiim? 
I  recalled  the  Sunday,  years  ago  now.  when  Sir  Robert  had  sat 
in  his  own  pew  at  Timl)erdale,  listening  attentively  to  Herbert 
Tanerton's  reading  and  preaching,  deliberating  within  his  mind — 
1  know  I  thought  so  then — whether  he  should  bestow  upon  him 
the  living  of  Timberdale,  or  not  ;  whether  Herbert  was  worthy 
of  it.  Sir  Robert  did  give  it  to  him  :  and  T  somehow  took  it  for 
an  earnest  that  he  might  give  this  one  to  Mr.  Lake. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Lake  ascended  the  pulpit-staiis  in  his  black 
gown,  and  began  his  sermon  :  supremely  unconscious  that  the 
patron  of  the  church  was  just  in  front  of  him,  looking  and  listen- 
ing.    No  one  present  knew  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Tenby. 

You  should  have  heard  that  sermon  :  all  its  earnest  eloquence, 
its  sound  piety,  its  practical  application,  and  its  quiet,  impressive 
deliveiy.  It  Avas  not  exactly  a  funeral  sermon  ;  but  when  he 
spoke  of  the  late  Rector,  who  had  been  so  unexpectedly  taken 
away,  and  whose  place  in  this  world  could  know  him  no  more, 
hardly  a  dry  eye  was  in  the  church  :  and  if  he  himself  had  not 
once  or  twice  paused  to  call  up  his  equanimity,  his  own  eyes 
would  not  have  been  dry,  either.  I  was  glad  Sir  Robert  heard 
it.     It  was  a  sermon  to  be  remembered  for  all  time. 

Miss  Deveen  waited  in  her  pew  until  the  peoj)le  had  mostly 
gone  ;  she  did  not  like  being  in  a  crowd.  Tlie  Tenbys  waited 
also.  In  the  porch  Anne  put  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  speaking 
in  a  whisper. 

"  That  is  Miss  Deveen,  I  suppose,  Johnny  ?  What  a  nice  face 
she  has!  What  a  line,  handsome  woman  she  is  I  How  good 
she  looks  I  " 

"  She  is  gqod  ;  verj*.  I  wish  I  might  introduce  lier  to 
you." 
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"  That's  just  what  I  was  goiiig  to  ask  yuu  to  do,  Johnny.  ]My 
husband  would  like  to  speak  with  her." 

1  did  it  outside  in  the  churchyard.  After  speaking  together 
for  a  minute  or  two,  Miss  Deveen  invited  them  to  step  into  her 
house,  pointing  to  it  that  they  might  see  it  was  close  by.  Sir 
Robert  Widked  on  by  her  side,  I  behind  with  Anne.  An  open 
carriage  was  pacing  in  the  road,  the  servants  wearing  the  Tenby 
lively :  people  turned  to  look  at  it,  wondering  whose  grand 
carriage  it  was.  As  we  went  slowly  onwards  Mr.  Lake  overtook 
us.  He  did  not  stop,  only  lifted  his  hat  to  Miss  Deveen  in 
passing  :  but  she  arrested  him  to  ask  after  Mrs.  Selwyn. 

"Oh,  she  is  very  ill,  very  sad,"  he  answered,  in  a  tone  as  if 
the  sorrow  were  his  own,  "And  at  present  I  fear  there's 
nothing  for  her  but  to  bear  ;  to  bear  as  she  best  may  :  not  yet 
can  she  open  her  heart  to  consolation." 

Miss  Deveen  said  no  more,  and  he  walked  on.  It  struck  me 
she  had  only  stopped  him  that  Sir  Robert  might  see  him  face  to 
face.  Being  a  shrewd  woman,  it  could  not  be  but  that  she 
argued  good  from  this  unexpected  visit.  And  she  knew  I  had 
been  to  them. 

They  would  not  stay  to  take  lunch  ;  which  was  on  the  table 
when  we  went  in.  Aime  said  she  must  get  home  to  her  baby  : 
not  the  young  shaver  I  saw ;  a  little  girl  a  month  or  two  old. 
Sir  Robert  spared  a  few  minutes  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  draw- 
ing-room with  Miss  Deveen  j  and  then  the  carriage  whirled 
them  off. 

"I  hope  he  was  asking  you  about  Mr.  Lake?"  I  said  im- 
pulsively. 

"That  is  just  what  he  was  asking,  Johnny,"  replied  Miss 
Deveen,  "He  came  here  this  morning,  intending  to  question 
me.  He  is  very  favourably  impressed  with  William  Lake  ;  I  can 
see  that :  and  he  said  he  had  never  heard  a  better  sermon, 
rarely  one  as  good." 

"I  dare  say  that  canon  of  St,  Paul's  is  all  an  invention! 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Jonas  went  to  sleep  and  dreamt  it," 

"  It  is  certainly  not  fact,"  laughed  Miss  Deveen,  "  Sir  Robert 
tells  me  he  does  not  as  much  as  know  any  one  of  the  canons  by 
sight." 

"  He  did  not  tell  you  he  should  give  it  to  Mr,  Lake  ? " 

"No,  Johnny:  neither  did  he  give  me  any  grounds  for 
supposing  that  he  would.     He  is  a  very  cautious  man  ;  I  can  see. 
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that;  consciontioubly  wishing  to  do  right,  ami  act  fur  tlic  bcbt. 
Wo  imist  say  uuthing  vi  tliis  abruail,  rt'inciiibfr." 

Tho  Rcvoi'cml  William  Lake  sat  down  in  Iiis  brcakfa.st  nii 
Monday  niorning,  as  the  clock  was  striking  lialf-iiast  nine.  Ho 
had  I)ccn  called  out  to  baptize  a  sick  baby  and  pray  by  its  dying 
niotlicr.  I'ouring  himself  out  a  cup  of  tea,  buttering  hi.s  first 
.slice  of  dry  toast,  and  cracking  his  egg,  for  that's  what  his  break- 
fast consisted  of,  he  took  U[>  a  letter  lying  on  the  table,  whicli 
had  como  by  the  morning  po.st.  Opening  it  presently,  he  found 
it  to  contain  a  request  from  Sir  Robert  Tenby  tliat  he  would  call 
upon  him  that  morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  Upper  Brook  Street. 

"  Sir  Robert  Tenby  cannn-t  know  of  our  daily  .service,"  thought 
the  clergyman,  after  reading  the  note  twice  over,  and  wondering 
what  he  was  wanted  for  ;  he  having  no  knowledge  of  the  tide  of 
aftairs  :  no  more  ncjtion  that  Sir  Robert  had  been  at  the  church 
the  previous  day  than  that  the  man  in  the  moon  was  there.  "  1 
must  cisk  Chisholni  to  take  the  service  tliis  morning." 

Accordingly,  his  breakfast  over,  and  a  sprucer  coat  put  on,  ho 
went  to  tho  deacon's  lodgings— handsome  rooms  in  a  good  house. 
That  young  divine  was  just  beginning  breakfast,  the  table  being 
laid  with  toasted  ham  and  poached  eggs,  and  potted  meats,  and 
hot,  buttered  muftins,  and  all  kinds  of  nice  things,  presenting  a 
contrast  to  the  frugal  one  Mr.  Lake  had  just  got  u]j  from. 

"Took  an  extra  snooze  in  bed  to  nurse  myself,"  cried  the 
young  man,  in  half-apology  for  the  lateness  of  the  meal,  as  he 
poured  out  a  frothing  cup  of  chocolate.  "My  cold? — oh,  it's 
better." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Lake.  "  I  want  you  to  take  tho 
service  this  morning." 

"What,  do  it  all!" 

"  If  y(ju  will  be  so  good.  I  have  a  note  here  from  Sir  Rol)crt 
Tenby,  asking  me  to  call  upon  him  at  eleven  o'clock.  1  can't 
think  what  he  wants." 

"  Sir  Robert  Tenby  ?  That's  the  i)atron  1  Oh,  I  dare  my  it's 
only  to  talk  about  the  Selwyns  ;  or  to  tell  you  to  take  tlie  duty 
until  some  one's  appointed  to  the  living." 

"Ay,"  replied  Mr.  Liike.  And  he  had  no  other  thought,  no  idea 
of  self-benetit,  when  he  started  off  to  walk  to  Upper  Brook  Street. 

An  hour  later,  seated  in  Sir  Robert's  library,  enlightenment 
came  to  him.   After  talking  with  him  for  some  time,  questioning 
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him  of  his  Church  views  and  principles,  hearing  somewhat  of  his 
past  career  and  uf  what  he  had  formerly  done  at  Cambridge,  to 
all  of  whicli  he  gave  answers  that  were  especially  pleasing  to  the 
patron's  ear,  Sir  liobert  imparted  to  him  the  astounding  fact 
that  he — h^: ! — was  to  be  the  new  Rectoi'. 

William  Lake  sat,  the  picture  of  astonishment,  wondering 
whether  his  eai's  were  playing  him  false. 

"J/"  he  exclaimed,  scarcely  above  his  breath.  "I  never 
thought  of  myself.  I  can  hardly  believe— believe — pardon  me, 
Sir  Robert — is  there  no  mistake  ? " 

"No  mistake  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  replied  Sir  Kobert, 
suppressing  a  smile.  "I  have  heard  of  your  many  years'  services 
at  St.  Matthew's,  and  of  your  worth.  I  do  not  think  I  could 
bestow  it  upon  one  who  deserves  it  better  than  you — if  as  well. 
The  living  is  yours,  if  you  will  accept  it." 

"You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  gasped  the  curate,  not  in  the  least 
recovering  his  senses.  "May  I  presume  to  ask  who  it  is  that 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  speak  of  me  ? " 

' '  The  person  from  whom  I  first  heard  of  you  was  young 
Johnny  Ludlow,"  smiled  Sir  Robert.  "Mr.  Johnny  presented 
himself  to  me  here  last  Friday,  in  a  state  of  mental  commotion, 
not  having  been  able  to  get  any  one  else  to  come,  evidently 
thinking,  though  not  saying,  that  I  should  commit  an  act  of 
singular  injustice  if  the  living  did  not  find  its  way  to  one  who, 
by  dint  of  his  hard  and  earnest  work,  so  richly  deserved  it." 

The  tears  stood  in  William  Lake's  eyes.  "I  can  only  thank 
you,  sir,  truly  and  fervently.  I  have  no  other  means  of  testify- 
ing my  gratitude — save  by  striving  ever  to  do  my  duty  untiringly, 
under  my  Lord  and  Master." 

"I  am  sure  you  will  do  it,"  spoke  Sir  Robert,  impulsively — 
and  he  was  not  a  man  of  impulse  in  general.  "You  are  not  a 
married  man,  I  believe  ?  " 

A  faint  red  light  came  into  the  curate's  cheeks.  "I  have  not 
had  the  means  to  marry,  Sir  Robert.  It  has  seemed  to  me, 
until  this  morning,  that  I  never  should  have  them." 
-  "  Well,  you  can  marry  now,"  was  the  laughing  rejoinder  ;  "I 
dare  say  you  will. "  And  the  faint  light  deepened  to  scarlet,  as 
the  curate  heard  it. 

"  Shall  you  give  him  the  living,  Robert  ?  "  asked  Anne,  wjieu 
Mr.  Lake  had  departed. 

*'Yes.  love.' 
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WiiKN  lawyers  get  a  case  into  their  Imnds,  no  liviiif,'  conjurer 
ciin  divine  when  their  clients  will  get  it  out  again.  Tlie  hardest 
jiroblenj  in  Euclid  was  never  more  didicult  to  solve  than  that. 
Mr.  Brandon  came  up  to  town  on  the  Monday  morning,  bringing 
mo  with  him  ;  ho  thought  we  might  be  detained  a  few  days,  a 
week  at  the  utmost ;  yet  the  second  week  was  now  passing,  and 
nothing  had  been  done  ;  our  business  seemed  to  be  no  forwarder 
than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  The  men  of  law  in  Lincoln's  Iini 
laid  the  blame  on  the  conveyancers  ;  the  conveyancers  laid  it  on 
the  lawyers.  Any  way,  the  upshot  was  the  same — we  were  kejit 
in  London.  The  fact  to  myself  was  uncommonly  pleasant, 
though  it  might  be  less  so  to  Mr.  Brandon. 

The  astounding  news — that  the  Reverend  William  Lake  was 
to  have  St.  Matthew's— and  the  return  of  Miss  Cattledon  from 
her  visit  to  the  sick  lady  at  Chelmsford,  rejoiced  the  ears  and 
eyes  of  the  parish  on  one  and  the  same  day.  It  was  a  Wednes- 
day. Miss  Cattledon  got  home  in  time  for.  dinner,  bringing 
word  that  her  relative  was  better. 

"lias  anything  been  heard  about  the  living  ?"  she  infiuircd, 
sitting,  bonnet  in  hand,  before  going  up  to  dress. 

Miss  Deveen  shook  her  head.  In  point  of  fact,  we  had  heard 
nothing  at  all  of  Sir  Robert  Tenby  or  his  intenticms  since  Mr. 
Lake's  interview  with  him,  and  she  was  not  going  to  tell  Cattle- 
d'.'U  of  that,  or  of  Sir  Robert's  visit  on  the  Sunday. 

But,  as  it  api)cared,  the  decision  had  been  made  public  that 
afternoon,  putting  the  whole  pari.sh  into  a  ferment.  Dinner  was 
barely  over  when  Dr.  Galliard  rushed  in  with  the  news. 

''Only  think  of  it ! "  he  cried.  '"Such  a  piece  of  justice  was 
never  heard  of  before.  Poor  Lake  has  not  the  smallest  interest 
in  the  world  ;  and  how  Sir  Robert  Tenby  came  to  pick  him  out 
is  just  a  marvel.  Such  a  stir  it  is  causing  !  It's  said — I  don't 
know  with  what  truth — that  he  came  up  here  on  Sunday  morning 
to  hear  Lake  preach.  Mrs.  Herriker  s<iw  a  fine  barouche  draw 
up,  high-stepping  horses  and  powdered  servants  ;  a  lady  and 
gentleman  got  out  of  it  and  entered  the  church.  It  is  thought 
now  they  might  have  been  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Tenby." 

''  I  shouldivt  wonder  but  they  were,"  remarked  Miss  Deveen. 

"Has  Mr.  Lake  reaU>j  had  the  living  given  to  him  I"  (pies- 
tioned  Cattledon,  her  eyes  open  with  surjtrise,  her  thin  throat 
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and  ■waist  all  in  a  tremor,  and  unable  to  touch  another  straw- 
berry. 

"  Really  and  truly,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  Chisholm  tells  me 
he  has  just  seen  the  letter  appointing  him  to  it." 

"Dear  me  I "  cried  Cattledon,  quite  faintly.  '^Dear  me! 
How  very  thankful  we  all  ought  to  be — for  Mr.  Lake's  sake." 

"I  dare  say  he  is  thankful,"  returned  the  doctor,  swallowing 
down  the  rest  of  his  glass  of  wine,  and  preparing  to  leave. 
'"Thank  you,  no.  Miss  Deveen  ;  I  can't  stay  longer:  I  have 
one  or  two  sick  patients  on  my  hands  to-night,  and  must  go  to 
tliem — and  I  promised  Mrs.  Selwyn  to  look  in  upon  her.  Poor 
thing  !  this  terrible  loss  has  made  her  really  ill.  By-the-by,"  he 
added,  turning  round  on  his  way  from  the  room,  "have  you 
heard  that  she  has  decided  upon  her  plans,  and  thinks  of  leaving 
shortly  ?  " 

"No — has  she?"  returned  Miss  Deveen. 

"Best  thing  for  her,  too— to  be  up  and  doing.  She  has  the 
chance  of  taking  to  a  little  boys'  preparatory  school  at  Brighton  ; 
small  and  select,  as  the  advertisements  have  it.  Some  relative 
of  hers  has  kept  it  hitherto,  has  made  money  by  it,  and  is 
retiring " 

"Will  Mrs.  Selwyn  like  that — to  be  a  schoolmistress  ?  "  inter 
rupted  Cattledon,  craning  her  neck. 

"Rather  than  vegetate  upon  her  small  pittance,"  retui-ned  the 
doctor  briskly.  "She  is  an  active,  capable  woman  ;  has  all  her 
senses  about  her.  Better  teach  little  boys,  and  live  and  dress 
well,  than  enjoy  a  solitary  joint  of  meat  once  a-week  and  a 
turned  gown  once  a-year — eh,  Johnny  Ludlow  ?  " 

He  caught  up  his  hat,  and  went  out  in  a  bustle.  I  laughed. 
Miss  Deveen  nodded  approvingly  ;  not  at  my  laugh,  but  at  Mrs. 
Selwyn's  resolution. 

The  stir  abroad  might  have  been  pretty  brisk  that  evening ; 
we  had  Dr.  Galliard's  word  for  it :  it  could  have  been  nothing  to 
what  set  in  the  next  day.  The  poor,  meek  curate — who,  however 
good  he  might  have  been  to  run  after,  could  hardly  have  been 
looked  upon  as  an  eligible,  bonJi-fide  prospect — suddenly  con- 
verted into  a  rich  Rector :  six  hundred  a-year  and  a  parsonage  to 
flourish  in  !  All  the  ladies,  elder  and  younger,  went  into  a 
delightful  waking-sleep  and  dreamed  dreams. 

"  Such  a  mercy  !  "  was  tlie  cry  ;  "  such  a  mercy  !  We  might 
have  liad  some  dreadful  old  drony  man   here,    who   does  not 
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l>i.licve  in  daily  services,  and  wears  a  wiy  nn  his  IwiM  liead.  N<>w 
Mr.  Luke,  though  his  hair  is  getting,'  a  little  grey,  lias  a  niDst 
luxuriant  and  curly  crop  of  it.     Beautiful  whiskers  too." 

It  Avas  little  Daisy  Dutton  said  that,  meeting  us  in  the  Park 
road  ;  she  was  too  young  and  frivolous  to  know  ])elter.  IMiss 
Deveen  shook  her  head  at  her,  and  Daisy  ran  on  with  a  laugh. 
We  were  on  our  way  to  Mrs.  Topcroft's,  some  hitch  having  arisen 
about  the  frames  for  Emma's  screens. 

Knnna  was  out,  however:  and  Mrs.  Topcrofl  came  forward 
witli  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"I  can  hardly  help  erying  since  I  heard  it,"  she  said,  taking 
her  handkerchief  out  of  tlic  pocket  of  her  black  silk  aju-on.  "  It 
n)ust  be  such  a  reward  to  hiui  after  his  years  of  woik — and  to 
have  come  so  unsought— so  iniexpectedly  !  I  am  sure  Sir  ]{i>lK-rt 
Tenby  must  be  a  good  man." 

"1  think  he  is  one,"  .said  Miss  Deveen. 

"Mr.  Lake  deserves  his  recompense,"  went  on  Mrs.  Topcroft, 
"No  one  can  know  it  as  I  do.  Poor  l\Ir.  Selwyn  knew — but 
he  is  gone.  I  think  God's  hand  must  have  been  in  this,"  she 
reverentl}- added.  "These  good  and  earnest  ministers  deserve 
to  be  ])laccd  in  power  for  the  sake  of  those  over  whom  they  have 
charge.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  Mr.  Selwyn,  but  I  am 
sure  the  parish  will  tind  a  blessing  in  Mr.  Lake." 

"  You  will  lose  him,"  remarkeil  Miss  Deveen. 

"Yes,  and  I  an^  sorry  for  it ;  but  I  .should  be  selfish  indeed  to 
tliink  of  that.  About  the  screens,"  ctrntinued  Mrs.  Topcroft ; 
"perhaps  )'ou  would  like  to  see  them — I  am  sorry  Emma  is 
out.     One,  I  know,  is  finished." 

Not  being  especially  interested  in  the  screens,  I  stepped  into 
tlie  garden,  and  so  strolled  round  to  the  back  of  the  house.  In 
the  little  den  of  a  room,  close  to  the  open  window,  sat  Mr.  Ij;ikc 
writing.     He  stood  up  when  he  s;iw  me  and  held  f>ut  his  h.md. 

"  It  is,  I  believe,  to  you  that  I  am  indel>ted  for  the  gift 
bestowed  upon  me,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone  of  emotion,  as  he 
clasped  my  hand,  and  a  wave  of  feeling  swc])t  over  his  face. 
"How  came  yon  to  think  of  me — to  l)e  so  kind  '.  I  cannot  thank 
you  as  I  ought." 

"Oh,  it's  nothing;  indeed,  I  did  nothing — so  to  8;iy,"  I 
stammered,  quite  taken  aback.  "I  heanl  ja-ople  say  what  a 
pity  it  was  you  stoo<l  no  chance  of  the  livnig,  after  working  so 
hard  in  it  all  these  years ;  so,  as  I  knew  Sir  Robert,  and  knew 
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very  well  Lady  Tenby,  I  thought  it  would  do  no  harm  if  I  just 
told  them  of  it." 

"And  it  has  borne  fruit.  And  very  grateful  I  am  :  to  you, 
and  to  Sir  Robert — and  to  One  who  holds  all  things,  great  and 
small,  in  His  hands.  Do  you  know,"  he  added,  smiling  at  me 
and  changing  his  tone  to  a  lighter  one,  ' '  it  seems  to  me  nothing 
less  than  a  romance. " 

This  was  Thursday.  The  next  day  Mr.  Lake  paid  a  visit  to 
the  bishop — perhaps  to  go  tlirough  some  formality  connected 
with  his  appointment,  but  I  don't  know — and  on  tlie  following 
Sunday  morning  he  "read  himself  in."  No  mistake  about  his 
being  the  Rector,  after  that.  It  was  a  lovely  day,  and  Mr. 
Brandon  came  up  in  time  for  ser\ace.  After  he  knew  all  about 
it — that  I  had  actually  gone  to  Sir  Robert,  and  that  Mr.  Lake 
had  the  living — he  asked  me  five  or  six  hundred  questions,  as 
though  he  were  interested,  and  now  he  had  come  up  to  hear 
him  preach. 

You  should  have  seen  how  crowded  the  church  was.  The 
ladies  were  in  full  force  and  flutter.  Cattledon  got  herself  up  in 
a  new  bonnet ;  some  of  them  had  new  rigging  altogether.  Each 
individual  damsel  looked  upon  the  Rector  as  her  especial  prize, 
sure  to  be  her  own.  Mr.  Lake  did  every  scrap  of  the  duty 
himself,  including  the  reading  of  the  articles  ;  that  delightful 
young  deacon's  cold  had  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse,  through 
going  to  a  water-party,  and  he  simply  couldn't  hear  himself 
speak.  Poor  Mrs.  Selwyn  and  her  daughter  sat  in  their  pew 
to-day,  sad  as  the  crape  robes  they  wore. 

Did  you  ever  feel  nervous  when  some  one  belonging  to  you  is 
going  to  preach — lest  he  should  not  come  up  to  expectation,  or 
break  down,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ?  Mr.  Lake  did  not  belong 
to  me,  but  a  nervous  feeling  came  over  me  as  he  went  into  the 
pulpit.  For  Mr.  Brandon  was  there  with  his  critical  ears.  I 
had  boasted  to  him  of  Mr.  Lake's  preaching  ;  and  felt  sensitively 
anxious  that  it  should  not  fall  short. 

I  need  not  have  feared.  It  Avas  a  very  short  sennon,  the 
services  had  been  so  long,  but  wonderfully  beautiful.  You 
might  have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  the  church,  and  old  Brandon 
himself  never  stirred  hand  or  foot.  At  the  end  of  the  pew  sat 
he,  I  next  to  him  ;  liis  eyes  fixed  on  the  preacher,  his  attitude  that 
of  one  who  is  absorbed  in  what  he  hears.  Just  a  few  words  Mr. 
Lake  spoke  of  himself,  of  the  new  relation  between  himself  and 
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his  lit'Hicrs  ;  very  (iiiiut,  nuKlost  wohIb  l>t'!iriiig  the  riii^  <tf  truth 
ftiul  j,'(>(Kl-felluwsliii>. 

"  Thiit  limn  woiiUl  ilo  his  duty  in  wlmtever  jxmition  nf  hfo 
ho  might  bo  iilficod,"  pionouncud  old  Hnindoii,  as  wo  got  out. 
"Robert  Tenby's  choice  hns  been  a  good  imd  wise  one." 

"Thanks  to.Tolinny  Ludh)W,  liore/'said  Miss  Doveeii,  hmghing. 

"I  don't  siiy  but  what  .Johnny  Ludlow  lias  his  head  on  his 
shouldei-s  the  right  way.  Ho  moans  to  du  woll  always,  1  believe  ; 
and  does  do  it  sometiinea." 

Whiili  I  am  sure  was  wonderful  praise,  concedod  by  old 
Brandon,  calling  to  iiij'  face  no  end  of  a  colour.  And,  if  you'll 
believe  me,  he  put  his  arm  within  mine  ;  a  thing  Im  had  never 
done  before  ;  and  walked  so  acrofis  the  churchyard. 

The  next  week  was  a  l)usy  one.  What  with  Mrs.  Selwyn's 
preparations  for  going  away,  and  what  with  the  comiiKjtioii 
caused  by  the  new  st<ite  of  things,  the  parisli  liad  i)leiity  on  its 
hands.  Mr.  Lake  had  begged  Mrs.  Selwyn  not  to  tjuit  tho 
Rectory  until  it  should  be  quite  and  entirely  convenient  to  her; 
if  he  got  into  it  six  or  twelve  months  hence,  he  kindly  urged,  it 
w<iuld  be  time  enough  for  liim.  But  Mrs.  Selwyn,  while  thank- 
ing him  for  his  consideration,  knowing  how  earnestly  he  meant 
it,  showed  him  that  she  was  obliged  to  go.  She  had  taken  to 
the  school  at  Brighton,  and  had  to  enter  upon  it  as  sjieedily  as 
might  be.  A  few  days  afterwards  she  had  vacated  the  Rectory, 
and  her  furniture  was  packed  into  vans  to  be  carried  away. 
Some  women  went  into  the  empty  house  to  clean  it  down  ;  that 
it  might  be  made  re;uly  f(jr  its  new  tenant.  Poor  Mr.  Selwyn 
had  repaired  and  decorated  the  house  only  the  previous  year, 
little  thinking  his  tenure  of  it  would  be  so  shoi-t. 

Then  began  tho  fun.  The  polite  attentions  to  Mr.  Ljike.  as 
curate,  had  been  remarkable  ;  to  Mr.  Lake,  as  Rector,  they 
were  uniipie.  Mrs.  Topcroft's  door  was  besieged  with  notes  and 
))arccls.  The  notes  contained  invitations  to  teas  and  dinners, 
tho  parcels  small  oH'erings  to  iiimself.  A  person  about  to  sot  up 
housekeeping  naturally  wants  all  kinds  of  articles  ;  and  the  ladies 
of  St.  Matthew's  were  eager  to  sui)ply  contributions.  Slippers 
foil  to  a  di.scount,  pui-sos  and  silk  watch-guards  ditto.  More 
useful  things  replaced  them.  Urnamental  baskets  for  the 
mantelpiece,  little  match-boxes  done  in  various  devices,  card-i-acks 
hastily  painted,  serviette  rings  composed  of  cidoured  beads,  ]»in- 
cushions  and  scoiit-mats  for  the  dressing-table,  with  lots  mory 
•luliiiiiy  Luillow.— IV.  -S 
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things  that  I  can't  remember.  These  were  all  gob  up  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment ;  more  elaborate  presents,  that  might  take 
■weeks  to  complete,  were  put  in  hand.  In  vain  Mr.  Lake 
entreated  them  not  to  do  these  things;  not  to  send  an>jtlii)i(j ; 
not  to  trouble  themselves  about  him,  assuring  them  it  made  him 
most  uncomfortable  ;  that  he  preferred  not  to  receive  presents 
of  any  kind  :  and  he  said  it  so  emphatically,  tliey  might  see  he 
was  in  earnest.  All  the  same.  He  might  as  well  have  talked 
to  the  moon.     The  ladies  laughed,  and  worked  on. 

"Mrs.  Topcroft,  I  think  you  had  better  refuse  to  take  the 
parcels  in,"  he  said  to  her  one  day,  when  a  huge  packet  had 
arrived,  which  proved  to  be  a  market-basket,  sent  conjointly  by 
three  old  maiden  sisters.  "  I  don't  wish  to  be  rude,  or  do  any- 
thing that  would  hurt  kind  people's  feelings  :  but,  upon  my 
word,  I  should  like  to  send  all  the  things  back  again  with 
thanks." 

' '  They  would  put  them  into  the  empty  Rectory  if  I  did  not 
take  them  in,"  returned  Mrs.  Topcroft.  "The  only  way  to  stop 
it  is  to  talk  to  the  ladies  yourself.     Senseless  girls  I  " 

Mr.  Lake  did  talk — as  well,  and  as  impressively  as  he  knew 
how.  It  made  not  the  slightest  impression  ;  and  the  small 
presents  flocked  in  as  before.  Mrs.  Jonas  did  not  brew  a 
'•  blessed  great  jug  of  camomile-tea,"  as  did  one  of  the  admirers 
of  Mr.  Weller,  the  elder;  but  she  did  brew  some  "ginger- 
cordial,"  from  a  valued  receipt  of  her  late  husband,  the  colonel, 
and  sent  it,  corked  up  in  two  ornamental  bottles,  with  her  best 
I'egards.  The  other  widow,  INIrs.  Herriker,  was  embroidering  a 
magnificent  table-cover,  working  against  time. 

We  had  the  felicity  of  tasting  the  ginger-cordial.  Mrs.  Jonas 
gave  a  small  "at  home,"  and  brought  out  a  bottle  of  it  as 
we  were  leaving.  Cattledun  sniffed  at  lier  liqueur-glass  sur- 
reptitiously before  drinking  it. 

"The  chief  ingredient  in  that  stuff"  is  rum,"  she  avowed  to 
me  as  we  walked  home,  stretching  up  her  neck  in  displeasure. 
"Pine-apple  rittn  !     My  nose  could  not  be  mistaken." 

"The  cordial  was  very  good,"  I  answered,  "Rum's  not  a 
bad  thing,  Miss  Cattlodon." 

"Not  at  all  bad,  Johnny,"  laughed  Miss  Deveen.  "An  old 
sailor-uncle  of  mine,  who  had  been  round  the  world  and  back 
again  more  times  than  he  could  count,  looked  upon  it  as  the 
panacea  for  all  earthly  ills," 
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"Any  \v;iy,  befuio  I  would  lay  myself  out  tu  catch  Mr.  Dike, 
as  tiiivt  wiiluw  wouiau  does,  ami  as  suiue  others  are  doing,  I 
would  hide  my  head  for  ever,"  retorted  Cattledon.  And,  to 
give  her  her  due,  though  she  did  lonk  uimn  tne  parson  as  sfifo  to 
fall  to  her  own  lot,  she  did  not  lish  for  hi  in.  No  presents,  largo 
or  small,  went  out  from  her  hands. 

That  week  we  dined  in  Upper  Brook  Street.  INIiss  Deveen, 
Mr.  Brandon,  the  new  Hector,  and  1  ;  and  twti  strange  ladies 
whom  we  did  not  previously  know.  INIr.  Brandon  took  Anne  in 
to  dinner  ;  she  put  me  on  her  left  hand  at  table,  and  told  me 
she  and  Sir  Robert  lioped  I  should  often  go  to  see  them  at 
Bellwood. 

"  My  husband  has  tjiken  such  a  fancy  to  you,  .bjlmny,"  she 
whispered.  *•  He  does  ratlier  take  likes  and  dislikes  to  people — 
just  as  I  know  you  ilc  He  says  he  took  a  great  liking  to  me 
the  first  time  he  ever  spoke  to  me.  Do  you  remember  it, 
•Johnny  ^-  you  were  present.  We  were  kueelini,'  in  the  parlour 
at  lyfaythorn  l>ank.  You  were  deep  in  that  child's  book  of  mine, 
'Les  contes  de  ma  bonne,'  and  I  had  those  cuttings  of  plants, 
which  I  had  brought  from  France,  .spread  out  on  newspapers  on 
the  carpet,  when  Sir  Robert  came  in  at  the  glass-doors.  That 
was  the  first  time  he  spoke  to  me  ;  but  he  had  seen  me  at 
Timberdale  Church  the  previous  day.  Papa  and  I  and  you 
walked  over  there  ;  and  a  very  hot  day  it  was,  I  remember." 

"That  Sir  Robert  should  take  a  liking  to  you,  Anne,  was  oidy 
a  matter  of  course;  other  pei>ple  have  done  the  same,"  I  said, 
calling  hei'  "Anne"  unconsciously,  my  thoughts  back  in  the 
past.  "But  I  dout  understand  why  he  should  takt-  a  liking 
to  me." 

"Don't  you  r'  she  returned,  "l  tan  tell  you  that  he  has 
taken  it — a  wonderful  liking.  Why,  Johnny,  if  my  little  baby- 
girl  were  twenty  years  older,  you  W(juld  onlj'  need  to  ask  and 
have  her.  I'm  not  sure  but  he'd  oli'er  her  to  you  without 
asking." 

We  both  laughed  so,  she  and  I,  that  Sir  Robert  looked  down 
the  table,  in<iuiring  what  our  mirth  was.  Anne  answered  that 
she  would  not  forget  to  tell  him  Liter. 

"  So  mind,  Johnny,  that  you  come  to  Bellwood  as  ofteJi  as  you 
1  (lease  whenever  you  are  staying  at  Crabb  Cot,  Robert  and  I 
would  both  like  it." 

And  perhaps  I  may  as  well  mention  here  that,  although  the 
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business  which  had  brought  Mr.  Brandon  to  London  was  con- 
chided,  he  did  not  go  home.  "When  that  event  would  t;ike  place, 
ur  how  lung  it  would  be,  appeared  to  be  hidden  in  the  archives 
of  the  future.     For  a  certain  matter  had  arisen  to  detain  him. 

jNIr.  Brandon  had  a  nephew  in  town,  a  young  medical  student, 
of  whom  you  once  heard  him  say  that  he  was  "going  to  the 
bad."  By  what  we  learnt  now,  the  young  fellow  appeared  to 
have  gone  to  it  ;  and  Mr.  Brandon's  prolonged  stay  was  con- 
nected with  this. 

"I  shall  see  you  into  a  train  at  Paddington,  Johnny,"  he  said 
to  me,  "and  you  must  make  your  way  home  alone.  For  all  I 
know,  I  may  be  kept  here  for  weeks." 

But  Miss  Deveen  would  not  hear  of  this.  "Mr.  Brandon 
reinams  on  for  his  own  business,  Johnny,  and  you  shall  remain 
for  my  pleasure,"  she  said  to  me  in  her  warm  manner.  "I  had 
meant  to  ask  Mr.  Brandon  to  leave  you  behind  him." 

And  that  is  how  I  was  enabled  to  see  the  play  played  out 
between  the  ladies  and  the  new  Rector.  I  did  wonder  which 
of  them  would  win  the  prize  ;  I  would  not  have  betted  upon 
Cattledon.  It  also  caused  me  to  see  something  of  another  play 
that  was  being  played  in  London  just  then  ;  not  a  comedy  but  a 
tragedy.     A  fatal  tragedy,  whicli  I  may  tell  of  sometime. 

All  unexpectedly  a  most  disti'essing  rumour  set  in ;  and 
though  none  knew  whence  it  arose,  a  conviction  of  its  truth  took 
the  parish  by  storm.  Mr.  Lake  was  about  to  be  married  !  Dis- 
tressing it  was,  and  no  mistake  :  for  eacli  individual  lady  had 
good  cause  to  know  that  she  was  not  the  chosen  bride,  being 
unpleasantly  conscious  that  Mr.  Lake  had  not  asked  her  to  be. 

Green-eyed  jealousy  seized  upon  the  community.  They  were 
ready  to  rend  one  another's  veils.  The  young  ladies  vowed  it 
nmst  be  one  or  other  of  those  two  designing  widows  ;  Mrs.  Jonas 
and  Mrs.  Herriker,  on  their  parts,  decided  it  was  one  of  those 
minxes  of  girls.  What  with  lady-like  innuendos  pitched  at  each 
other  personally,  and  sharp  hints  levelled  apparently  at  the  air, 
all  of  which  provoked  retort,  the  true  state  of  the  case  disclosed 
itself  pretty  clearly  to  the  public — that  neither  widows  nor 
maidens  were  being  thought  of  by  Mr.  Lake. 

And  yet — that  the  parson  had  marriage  in  view  seemed  to  be 
certain  ;  the  way  in  which  he  was  furnishing  his  house  proved  it. 
No  end  of  tilings  wei'c  going  into  it — at  least,  if  vigilant  eyes 
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might  1)C  l)elit.'vo(l  — Unit  could  lio  of  iin  use  to  a  liacliclor- parson. 
There  nuust  be  a  lady  in  tlie  ca.se— and  Mr.  Lal\e  had  not  a  Hister. 

With  tliis  apparent  i)roof  of  what  was  in  the  wind,  and  with 
the  conviction  that  not  one  of  themselves  hud  been  solicited  to 
.share  his  hearth  and  home — as  the  widow  Herriker  jioetically 
I)ut  it — tlie  World  was  at  a  nonplus  ;  thout,'h  polite  ho.stilities 
vero  not  much  less  freely  exclmiiged.  Suddenly  the  general 
ill-feeling  ceased.  One  and  all  metaphorically  shocjk  hands  and 
made  connuon  cause  together.  A  frigiitful  conviction  had  set  in 
— it  must  be  Eunna  Topcroft. 

Miss  Cattledon  was  the  tirst  to  scent  the  fox.  Cattledon 
herself.     She — but  I  had  better  tell  it  in  order. 

It  was  INIonday  morning,  and  we  were  at  breakfast :  Cattledon 
pouring  out  the  coflee,  and  taking  anxious  glances  upwards 
through  the  open  window  between  whiles.  What  could  be  seen 
of  the  sky  was  blue  enf)ugh,  but  clouds,  some  dark,  some  light, 
were  passing  rapidly  over  it. 

•'Are  y<ni  fearing  it  will  rain,  Miss  Cattledon?"' 

"I  am,  Johnny  Ludlow.  I  thought,"  .she  added,  turning  to 
Miss  Devecn,  "'of  going  after  that  chair  this  morning,  if  ynu 
have  no  objection,  and  do  not  want  me." 

•'  do  by  all  means,"  returned  Miss  Deveen.  "It  is  time  the 
chair  went,  Jemima,  if  it  is  to  go  at  all.  Take  Johnny  with 
you  :  ho  would  like  the  expedition.  As  for  mj'self,  I  have  letters 
to  write  that  will  occupy  me  the  whole  morning." 

Miss  Cattledon  wished  to  buy  an  easy-chair  that  would  bo 
comfortable  for  an  aged  invalid  :  her  sick  aunt  at  Chelmsford. 
P.ut,  as  IMiss  Cattledon's  i)ursc  was  not  as  large  as  her  merits, 
she  meant  to  get  a  second-hand  chair  :  which  are  often  just  as 
good  as  new.  Dr.  Galliard,  who  knew  all  about  invalid-chaii-s 
and  everything  else,  advised  her  to  go  to  a  certain  shoji  in 
Oxford  Street,  where  they  sold  most  kinds  of  furniture,  old  and 
new.  So  we  agreed  to  go  this  same  morning.  Cattledon, 
however,  would  not  miss  the  moniing  service  ;  trust  her  for  that. 

"It  might  do  yon  no  harm  to  attend  for  once,  Johimy  Ludlow." 

Thus  admonished,  I  went  over  with  her,  and  reaped  the  benefit 
of  the  young  deacon's  ministry.  3Ir.  Lake  did  not  make  his 
appearance  at  all :  quite  an  unusual  omi.ssion.  I  don't  think  it 
]ileased  Cattledon. 

"We  had  better  start  at  once,  Johnny  Ludlow,"  she  sjiid  to 
me  as  we  came  out ;  and  her  tone  might  have  turned  the  very 
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sweetest  of  cream  to  curds  and  whey.     "Look  at  those  cloixds  ! 
I  believe  it  is  going  to  rain." 

So  we  made  our  way  to  an  omnibus,  then  on  the  point  of 
starting,  got  in,  and  were  set  down  at  tlie  shop  in  Oxford  Street. 
Cattledon  described  what  she  wanted  ;  and  the  young  man 
invited  us  to  walk  upstairs. 

Dodging  our  way  dexterously  through  the  things  that  crowded 
the  shop,  and  up  tlie  narrow  staircase,  we  reached  a  room  that 
seemed,  at  first  sight,  big  enough  to  hold  half  the  furniture  in 
London. 

"This  way,  ma'am,"  said  the  young  man  who  had  marshalled 
us  up.  "Invalid-chairs,"  he  called  out,  turning  us  over  to 
.•mother  yoimg  man,  who  came  forward — and  shot  downstairs 
acrain  himself. 

Cattledon  picked  her  way  in  and  out  amidst  tlie  things,  I 
following.  Half-way  down  the  room  she  stopped  to  admire  a 
tall,  inlaid  cabinet,  that  looked  very  beautiful. 

"I  never  come  to  these  places  without  longing  to  be  rich," 
she  whispered  to  me  with  a  sigh,  as  she  walked  on.  "One  of 
the  pleasantest  interludes  in  life,  Johnny  Ludlow,  must  be  to 

liave  a  good  house  to  furnish  and  plenty  of  money  to Dear 

me  : " 

The  extreme  surprise  of  the  exclamation  following  the  break 
off,  caused  me  to  look  round.  We  Avere  i^assing  a  side  opening, 
or  wing  of  the  room  ;  a  wing  that  seemed  to  be  filled  witli  bed- 
steads and  bedding.  Critically  examining  one  of  the  largest  of 
these  identical  bedsteads  stood  the  Reverend  William  Lake  and 
Emma  Topcroft. 

So  entranced  was  Cattledon  that  she  never  moved  hand  or 
foot,  simply  stood  still  and  gazed.  They,  absorbed  in  their 
business,  did  not  see  us.  The  parson  seemed  to  be  tiying  the 
strength  of  the  iron,  shaking  it  with  his  hand  ;  Emma  was 
poking  and  patting  at  the  mattress. 

"Good  Heavens  1 "  faintly  ejaculated  Cattledon;  and  she 
looked  as  if  about  to  faint, 

"  The  washhand-stands  are  round  this  way,  and  the  chests  of 
drawers  also,"  was  called  out  at  this  juncture  from  some  unknoAvn 
region,  and  I  knew  the  voice  to  be  Mrs.  Topcroft's.  "  You  had 
better  come  if  you  have  fixed  upon  the  beds.  The  double  stands 
look  extremely  convenient." 

Cattledon  turned  back   the  way  she  had  come,  and  stalked 
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uloiiy;,  her  lie.'ul  in  the  air.  Straij,'ht  down  the  stairs  went  she, 
M'itliout  vouclisaling  a  word  to  the  wonderinj^  attendant. 

"But,  madam,  is  there  not  anytliing  1  can  .sliow  you?"  he 
inquired,  arresting  her. 

"^o,  young  man,  not  anythin;^.  T  made  a  mistake  in  coming 
Iiere." 

The  young  man  looked  at  the  other  young  man  down  in  tlio 
kIioj),  and  ta])i>ed  liis  fiii<j;er  on  his  forehead  suggestively,  'i'liey 
thought  lier  crazy. 

"  15arefaced  eHVonterj'  I  '  I  heard  her  ejacuhite  to  herself :  and 
1  knew  she  did  not  allude  to  the  young  men.  Ikit  never  a  word 
to  me  spoke  she. 

Peering  about,  on  this  side  tlie  .street  and  on  lliat,  slic  espied 
another  furniture  shop,  and  went  into  it.  Here  .siio  found  the 
chair  she  wanted  ;  paid  for  it,  and  gave  directions  for  it  to  be 
sent  to  Chelmsford. 

Tliat  wliat  we  liad  witnessed  could  have  but  one  meaning — the 
sjieedy  marriage  of  Mr.  Lake  with  Emma  Topcroft — Cattledon 
looked  upon  as  a  dead  certainty.  Had  an  astrologer  who  foretells 
the  future  come  f(M'tli  to  read  the  story  difierentl}-,  Cattledon 
would  have  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Mrs.  Jonas  hai)i)ened  to  be 
sitting  with  Miss  Deveen  when  we  arrived  home  ;  and  Cattledon, 
in  the  fulness  of  her  outiaged  heart,  let  out  what  she  had  seen. 
She  had  felt  so  sure  of  IMr.  Lake  ! 

Naturally,  as  ^Nfrs.  .lonas  agreed,  it  could  have  but  one  mean- 
ing. She  took  it  up  accordingly,  and  hastened  forth  to  tell  it. 
Eie  the  sun  went  down,  it  was  knoAvn  from  one  end  of  the  parisli 
to  the  other  that  Emma  Tojicroft  was  to  be  Mi-s.  Lake. 

' '  A  crafty,  wicked  hussy  I  "  cried  a  chorus  of  tongues.  "She, 
with  that  other  woman,  her  mother,  to  teach  her,  has  cast  her 
spells  over  the  poor  weak  man.  and  he  has  been  unable  to 
escape  I  " 

Of  coui*se  it  did  seem  like  it.  It  continued  to  seem  like  it  as 
the  week  went  on.  Never  a  day  dawned  but  the  parson  and 
Ennua  went  to  town  by  an  omnibus,  looking  at  things  in  this 
mart,  buying  in  that.  It  became  known  that  they  had  chosen 
the  carpets  :  Bru.ssels  for  the  sitting-rooms,  colour  green  ;  drugget 
for  the  bed-chambers,  Turkey  pattern  :  ]\Irs.  Jonas  fished  it  out. 
How  that  impudent  girl  could  have  the  face  to  go  with  him 
upon  such  errands,  the  parish,  could  n.>t  understand.  It's  true 
Mrs.  Topcroft  always  made  one  of  the  party,  but  what  of  that  ? 
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Coukl  anything  be  done  1  Any  means  devised  to  arrest  tlie 
heresy  and  save  him  from  his  dreadful  fate  ?  Sitting  nose  and 
knees  together  at  one  another's  houses,  their  cherished  work  all 
thrown  aside,  the  ladies  congregated  daily  to  debate  the  question. 
They  did  not  quite  see  tlieir  way  clear  to  warning  the  i)arson 
that  Ennna  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  Mephistoplieles  in 
petticoats.  They  would  have  assured  herself  of  the  fact  witli 
the  greatest  pleasure  had  that  been  of  any  use.  How  sly  he 
was,  too— quite  unworthy  of  his  cloth  !  While  making  believe 
to  be  a  poor  man,  he  must  have  been  putting  by  a  nice  nest-egg  ; 
else  how  could  he  buy  all  that  furniture  ? 

Soon  another  phase  of  the  aifair  set  in  :  one  that  puzzled  them 
exceedingly.     It  came  about  tlirough  an  ebullition  of  temper. 

Mrs.  Jonas  had  occasion  to  call  upon  the  Rector  one  afternoon, 
concerning  some  trouble  that  turned  up  in  the  parish  :  she  being 
a  district  visitor  and  presiding  at  the  mothers'  meetings.  Mr. 
Lake  was  not  at  home.  Emma  sat  in  the  parlour  alone  stitching 
away  at  new  table-cloths  and  sheets. 

"He  and  mamma  went  out  together  after  diinier," said  Emma, 
leaving  her  work  to  hand  a  chair  to  Mrs.  Jonas.  "I  should  not 
wonder  if  they  are  gone  to  the  house.  The  carpets  were  to  bo 
laid  down  to-day. " 

She  looked  full  at  Mrs.  Jonas  as  she  said  it,  never  blushing, 
never  faltering.  What  with  the  bold  avowal,  what  with  the 
sight  of  the  sheets  and  tlie  table-linen,  and  what  with  the 
wretched  condition  of  affairs,  the  disappointment  at  heart, 
the  discomfort  altogether,  Mrs.  Jonas  lost  her  temper. 

"How  dare  you  stand  there  with  a  bold  face  and  acknowledge 
such  a  thing  to  me,  you  unmaidenly  girl  ?  "  cried  the  widow,  lier 
anger  bubbling  over  as  she  dashed  away  the  offered  chair.  "The 
mischief  you  are  doing  poor  Mr.  Lake  is  enough,  without  boast- 
ing of  it." 

"Good  gracious  I  "  exclaimed  Emma,  opening  her  eyes  wide, 
and  feeling  more  inclined  to  laugh  than  to  cry,  for  her  mood  was 
ever  simny,  "  what  am  I  doing  to  him  ?  " 

How  Mrs.  Jonas  spoke  out  all  that  was  in  her  mind,  she  could 
never  afterwards  recall.  Emma  Topcroft,  gazing  and  listening, 
could  noti  remain  ignorant  of  her  supposed  fault  now  ;  and  she 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  Mrs.  Jonas  longed  to  box  her  ears. 
She  regarded  it  as  the  very  incarnation  of  impudence. 

"Marry  me  1     Me!    Mr.  Lake!     My  goodness  ! — what  ca/i 
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liavc  j)ut  sufli  a  thing  into  all  yonv  lioads  ?  "  oiod  Kmina,  in  a 
raptiiro  of  mirth.  "  Why,  lie  is  furty-livo  if  lie's  a  day  I  Ho 
wouldn't  think  of  me  :  he  couldn't.  Hu  chuk'  hero  when  I  was 
a  little  child  :  he  does  not  look  iijinii  uic  as  iini<  h  else  yet. 
Well,  T  never  '.  " 

And  the  words  canio  out  in  so  inijimniiitu  a  fashion,  llio 
surprise  wixn  so  honestly  genuine,  that  Mra.  Jonas  saw  there 
must  be  a  mistake  somewhere.  She  took  the  rejected  chair 
then,  her  fears  relieved,  her  tones  softened,  and  hegan  castin^J 
matters  about  in  her  mind  ;  still  not  seeing  any  way  out  of  them. 

"  Is  it  your  mother  he  is  going  to  marry  V  cried  she,  the  lan>e 
solution  presenting  itself  to  her  thoughts,  and  sjieaking  it  out  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.     It  was  Enuna's  turn  to  be  vexed  now. 

"  (^)li,  Mrs.  Jonas,  how  can  you  I  "  she  cried  with  spirit.  "  My 
prjor  old  mother  ! "  And  somehow  Mrs.  Jonas  felt  humiliated, 
;ind  bit  lur  lips  in  vexation  at  having  spoken  at  all. 

"  He  evidently  i4'  going  to  be  married,"  she  urged  presently, 
returning  to  the  charge. 

"He  is  not  going  to  marry  me,"  .said  Emma,  threading  her 
needle.  "Or  to  many  my  nuither  either.  1  can  say  no  nioic 
tlian  that." 

"You  have  been  going  to  London  with  him  to  ehooao  some 
furniture  :  bedsteads,  and  carpets  and  tilings,"  contended  Mrs. 
Jonas. 

"  Manuna  has  gone  with  him  to  choose  it  all :  Mr.  Lake  would 
have  been  finely  taken  in,  with  his  inexperience.  As  to  me,  I 
wanted  to  fro  too,  and  they  let  me.  They  said  it  would  be  as 
well  that  young  eyes  should  see  as  well  as  theirs,  especially  the 
colours  of  the  carpets  and  the  patterns  of  the  crockery-ware." 

"What  a  misapprehension  it  has  been  !  "  gasped  Mrs.  Jonas. 

"  Quite  so — if  you  mean  about  me,"  agreed  Ennna.  "I  like 
Mr.  Lake  very  much  ;  I  respect  him  above  every  one  in  the 
world  ;  but  for  anything  else— such  a  notion  never  entered  my 
head  :  and  I  am  sure  it  would  not  enter  his." 

Mrs.  Jonas,  bewildered,  but  intensely  relieved,  wished  Kmma 
good-afternoon  civill\',  and  went  away  to  enlighten  the  world. 
A  reaction  set  in  :  hopes  rose  again  to  fever  heat.  If  it  was 
neither  Emma  Topcroft  nor  her  mother,  why,  it  must  be  some- 
body else,  argued  the  ladies,  old  and  young,  and  jii-rhajis  she 
was  not  chosen  j'et  :  and  the  next  day  tliey  were  running  about 
tlie  parish  more  than  ever. 
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Seated  in  her  drawing-room,  in  her  own  particular  elboAV-chalr, 
in  the  twilight  of  the  sununer's  evening,  was  Miss  Deveen. 
Near  to  her,  telling  a  history,  his  voice  low,  his  conscious  face 
slightly  flushed,  sat  the  Rector. of  St.  Matthew's.  The  scent 
from  the  garden  flowers  came  pleasantly  in  at  the  open  window  ; 
the  moon,  high  in  the  heavens,  was  tinting  the  trees  with  her 
silvery  light.  One  might  have  taken  them  for  two  lovers,  sitting 
there  to  exchange  vows,  and  going  in  for  romance. 

Miss  Deveen  was  at  home  alone.  I  -was  escorting  that  other 
estimable  lady  to  a  "penny-reading"  in  the  adjoining  district, 
St.  Jude's,  at  which  the  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood^  were  ex- 
pected to  gather  in  full  force,  including  the  Rector  of  St. 
Matthew's.  It  was  a  special  reading,  sixpence  admission,  got  up 
for  the  benefit  of  St.  Jude's  vestry  fire-stove,  which  Avanted 
replacing  with  a  new  one.  Our  parish,  including  Cattledon,  took 
up  the  cause  with  zeal,  and  would  not  have  missed  tlie  reading 
for  the  world.     We  flocked  to  it  in  numbers. 

Disappohitment  was  in  store  for  some  of  us,  however,  for  the 
Rector  of  St.  Matthew's  did  not  appear.  He  called,  instead,  on 
Miss  Deveen,  confessing  that  he  had  hoped  to  find  her  alone, 
and  to  get  half-an-hour's  conversation  with  her :  he  had  been 
wishing  for  it  for  some  time,  as  he  had  a  tale  to  tell. 

It  was  a  tale  of  love.  Miss  Deveen,  listening  to  it  in  the  soft 
twilight,  could  but  admire  the  man's  constancy  of  heart  and  his 
mari'ellous  patience. 

In  the  West  of  England,  where  he  had  been  curate  before 
coming  to  London,  he  had  been  very  intimate  with  the  Gibson 
family — ^the  medical  people  of  the  place.  The  two  brothers  were 
in  partnership,  James  and  Edward  Gibson.  Their  father  had 
retired  upon  a  bare  competence,  for  village  doctors  don't  often 
make  fortunes,  leaving  the  practice  to  these  two  sons.  The  rest 
of  his  sons  and  daughters  were  out  in  the  world — IVIrs.  Topcroft 
was  one  of  them.  William  Lake's  father  had  been  the  incumbent 
of  this  parish,  and  the  Lakes  and  the  Gibsons  were  ever  close 
friends.  The  incumbent  died  ;  another  parson  was  appointed  to 
the  living  ;  and  subsequently  William  Lake  became  the  new 
parson's  curate,  upon  the  enjoyable  stipend  of  fifty  pounds 
a-year.  How  ridiculously  improvident  it  was  of  the  curate  and 
Emily  Gibson  to  fall  in  love  with  one  another,  wisdom  could 
testify.  They  did  ;  and  there  was  an  end  of  it,  and  went  in  for 
all  kinds  of  rose-coloured  visions  after  the  fashion  of  such-liko 
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poor  mortals  in  this  lower  world.  And  -when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  curncy  of  St.  IVr.itthew's  in  London,  u\vn\  n  whole  one 
hundred  pounds  <i-yeiir,  these  two  people  thouj^dit  D.inie  Fortune 
was  opening  her  favours  upon  them.  They  jtlightcd  their  troth 
solenmly,  and  exchanged  broken  sixpences. 

INIr.  Lake  was  thirty-one  years  of  age  then,  and  Emily  was 
nineteen.  He  counted  fort^-tive  now,  and  she  thirty-three. 
Thirty-three  !  Dai.sy  Dutt<jn  would  have  tossed  lier  little  im- 
pertinent head,  and  classed  Miss  CJihson  with  the  old  ladies  at 
the  Alms  Houses,  who  were  verging  on  ninetj'. 

Fourteen  summers  had  drifted  l>y  since  that  troth-plighting ; 
and  the  lovers  had  been  living — well,  not  exactly  upon  hope,  for 
hope  seemed  to  have  ilied  out  completely  ;  and  ci'itainly  not 
upon  love,  for  they  did  not  meet  :  better  saj-,  upon  disappoint- 
ment. Emily,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  younger  of  the  two 
brothers,  was  but  one  of  several  children,  and  her  father  had  no 
fortune  to  give  her.  She  kcjtt  tlie  house,  her  mother  being 
dead,  and  .saw  to  the  younger  children,  patiently  training  and 
teaching  them.  And  any  chance  of  brighter  prospects  appe.ired 
to  be  so  veiy  hopeless,  that  she  had  long  ago  ceased  to  Itxik 
for  it. 

As  to  William  Lake,  coming  up  to  London  full  of  hope  with 
his  rise  in  life,  he  soon  found  realization  not  answer  to  expecta- 
tion. He  found  that  a  hundred  a-year  in  the  metro])olis,  did  not 
go  so  very  much  further  tliau  his  tifty  pounds  went  in  the  cheaji 
and  remote  village.  "Whether  he  and  Emil}'  had  indulged  a 
hope  of  setting  up  housekeeping  on  the  hundred  a-year,  they 
best  knew  ;  it  might  be  good  in  theorj',  it  was  not  to  be  accom- 
plished in  practice.  It's  true  that  money  went  further  in  those 
days  than  it  goes  in  these  ;  still,  without  taking  into  calculation 
future  incidental  expenses  that  marriage  might  bring  in  its  train, 
they  were  not  silly  enough  to  ri.sk  it. 

When  ^^'illiam  Lake  had  been  live  j-cars  at  St.  Matthew's,  and 
found  he  remained  just  as  he  was,  making  both  ends  meet  upon 
the  pay,  and  saw  no  prospect  of  being  anywhere  else  to  the  end,  or 
of  gaining  more,  he  wrote  to  release  Emily  from  her  engagement. 
The  heartache  at  this  was  great  on  botli  sides,  not  to  be  got  over 
lightly.  Emily  did  not  rebel ;  did  not  remonstrate.  A  sensible, 
good,  self-enduring  girl,  she  would  not  for  the  world  have  crossed 
him,  or  added  to  his  care  ;  if  he  thought  it  right  Ihat  they  should 
no  longer  be  bound  to  one  another,  it  was  n<)t  for  her  to  think 
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difterentlj-.  So  the  plighted  troth  was  recalled  and  the  broken 
sixpences  were  despatched  back  again.  Speaking  in  theory, 
that  is,  you  understand  :  practically,  I  don't  in  the  least  know 
whether  the  sixpences  were  returned  or  kept.  It  must  have 
been  a  farce  altogether,  taken  at  the  best  :  for  they  had  just 
gone  on  silently  caring  for  each  other ;  patiently  bearing — per- 
haps in  a  corner  of  their  hearts  even  slightly  hoping — all  through 
these  later  years. 

Miss  Deveen  drew  a  deep  breath  as  the  Rector's  voice  died 
away  in  the  stillness  of  the  room.  What  a  number  of  these 
long-enduring,  silently-borne  cases  the  world  could  tell  of,  and 
how  deeply  she  pitied  them,  was  very  present  to  her  then. 

"You  are  not  affronted  at  my  disclosing  all  this  so  fully.  Miss 
Deveen  ? "  he  asked,  misled  by  her  silence.     "  I  wished  to " 

"Affronted!"  she  interposed.  "Nay,  how  could  I  be  ?  I 
am  lost  in  the  deep  sympathy  I  feel — with  you  and  with  Emily 
(iibson.  What  a  trial  it  has  been  I— how  hopeless  it  must  have 
appeared.     You  will  marry  now." 

"Yes.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  disclose  this  abroad  pre- 
maturely," he  added  ;  "though  perliaps  I  ought  to  have  done  it 
before  beginning  to  furnish  the  house.  I  find  that  some  of  my 
friends,  suspecting  something  from  that  fact,  have  been  wonder- 
ing whether  I  was  thinking  of  Emma  Topcroft.  Though  indeed 
I  feel  quite  ashamed  to  repeat  to  you  any  idea  that  is  so  obviously 
absurd,  poor  child  !  " 

Miss  Deveen  laughed.     "  How  did  you  hear  that  ?  "  she  asked. 

"From  Emma  herself.  She  heard  of  it  from — from— Mrs. 
Jonas,  I  think — and  repeated  it  to  me,  and  to  her  mother,  in 
the  highest  state  of  glee.  To  Emma,  it  seemed  only  fun  :  she  is 
young  and  thoughtless." 

"I  conclude  Emma  has  known  of  your  engagement  ?  " 

"  Only  lately.  Mrs.  Topcroft  knew  of  it  from  the  beginning  : 
Emily  is  her  niece.  She  knew  also  tliat  I  released  Emily  from 
tlie  engagement  years  ago,  and  she  thought  I  did  rightly,  my 
future  being  so  hopeless.  But  how  very  silly  people  must  be  to 
suppose  I  could  think  of  that  child  Emma  !  I  must  set  them 
right." 

"Never  mind  the  people,"  cried  Miss  Deveen.  "Don't  set 
them  right  until  you  feel  quite  inclined  to  do  so.  As  to  that,  I 
believe  Emma  has  done  it  already.  How  long  is  it  that  you  and 
Emily  have  waited  for  one  another  ? " 
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"  Fourteen  years." 

"  Fnink'un  yeiir.s  I  It  seems  lialf  a  lifetime.  Do  imt  let 
aiiutiier  day  gu  on,  Mr.  Lake  ;  marry  at  (iiiee." 

"  That  was  one  of  the  points  on  wliicli  I  wished  to  ask  your 
opinion,"  he  rejoined,  his  tones  hesitating,  his  face  slirinking 
from  the  nioonllglit.  "Do  you  tliink  it  would  be  wrong  of  mc 
to  marry — almost  directly  ?     Would  it  be  at  all  unseendy  !  " 

"  Wrong  ?   Unseendy  ? "  cried  Miss  Deveen.    '"In  what  way  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know.  It  may  appear  to  the  jjarish  so  very  hurried. 
And  it  is  so  short  a  time  since  my  kind  Rector  died." 

"Never  mind  the  parish,"  reiterated  Miss  Deveen.  "The 
parish  would  fight  at  your  n\arriage,  though  it  were  put  oH'  for  a 
twelvemonth  ;  be  sure  of  that.  As  to  Mr.  Selwyn,  he  was  no 
relative  of  yours.  Surely  you  have  waited  long  enough  I  Were 
I  your  promised  wife,  sir,  I  wouldn't  have  you  at  all  unless  you 
married  me  to-morrow  morning." 

They  both  laughed  a  little.  "  Why  should  the  parish  fight  at 
my  marriage,  Miss  Deveen?"  he  suddenly  asked. 

"  Why?"  she  repeated  ;  thinking  how  utterly  void  of  conceit 
he  was,  how  nnconscious  lie  had  been  all  along  in  his  modesty. 
"Oh,  people  always  grvnnble  at  everything,  you  know.  If  you 
were  to  remain  single,  they  would  say  j'ou  ought  to  marry  ; 
and  if  you  marry,  they  will  think  you  might  as  well  liave 
remained  single.  Du)i'f  trouble  your  head  about  the  parish,  and 
<lon't  tell  any  ()ne  a  syllable  beforehand  if  you'll  rather  not.  / 
shouldn't." 

"You  have  been  so  very  kind  to  me  always,  Miss  Deveen,  and 
I  have  felt  more  grateful  than  I  cjvn  saj-.  I  liope — I  hoi)e  you 
will  like  my  wife.  I  hoi)e  you  will  allow  me  to  bring  her  here, 
and  introduce  her  to  you. " 

"  I  like  her  already,"  said  Miss  Deveen.  "  As  to  your  bring- 
ing her  here,  if  she  lived  near  enough  you  should  both  come 
here  to  your  wedding-breakfast.  What  a  probation  it  has 
been  I  " 

The  teai-s  stood  in  his  grey  eyes.  "  Yes,  it  has  been  that ;  a 
trial  hardly  to  be  imagined.  I  don't  think  we  (piite  lost  heart, 
either  she  or  I.  Not  that  we  have  ever  looked  to  so  bright  an 
ending  as  this  ;  but  we  knew  that  God  siiw  all  things,  and  we 
were  content  to  leave  ouraelves  in  His  hands." 

"I  am  sure  that  she  is  good  and  estimable  I  One  to  be 
loved."' 
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"  Indeed  she  is.     Few  are  like  her." 

"Have  you  never  met — all  these  fourteen  years  ?" 

"Yes  ;  three  or  four  thaes.  When  I  have  been  able  to  take 
a  holiday  I  have  gone  down  there  to  my  old  Rector  ;  he  was 
always  glad  to  see  me.  It  lias  not  been  often,  as  you  know,"  he 
added.      "Mr.  Selwyn  could  not  spare  me." 

"I  know,"  said  Miss  Deveen.  "He  took  all  the  holidays, 
and  you  all  the  work." 

"He  and  his  family  seemed  to  need  them,"  spoke  the  clergy- 
man from  his  unselfish  heart.  "Latterly,  when  Emily  and  I 
have  met,  we  have  only  allowed  it  to  be  as  strangers." 

"Not  quite  as  strangers,  surely  !  " 

' '  No,  no  ;  I  used  the  word  thoughtlessly.  I  ought  to  have  said 
as  friends." 

"Will  you  pardon  me  fur  the  tjuestion  I  am  about  to  ask  you, 
and  not  attribute  it  to  impertinent  curiosity  '^ "  resumed  Miss 
Deveen.  "  How  have  you  found  the  money  to  furnish  your 
house  ?     Or  are  you  doing  it  on  credit  ?  " 

His  whole  face  lighted  up  with  smiles.  "The  money  it. 
Emily's,  dear  Miss  Deveen.  Her  father,  Edward  Gibson,  sent 
me  his  cheque  for  three  hundred  jjounds,  saying  it  was  all  he 
should  be  able  to  do  for  her,  but  he  hoped  it  might  be  enough 
for  the  furniture. " 

Miss  Deveen  took  his  hands  in  hers  as  he  rose  to  leave.  "  I 
wish  you  both  all  the  happiness  that  the  world  can  give,"  she 
said,  in  her  earnest  tones.  "  And  I  think — I  feel  sure — Heaven's 
blesshig  Avill  rest  upon  you." 

We  turned  out  from  the  penny-reading  like  bees  from  a  hive, 
openly  wondering  what  could  have  become  of  Mr.  Lake.  Mrs. 
Jonas  hoped  his  head  was  not  splitting — she  had  seen  him  talking 
to  Miss  Cattledon  long  enough  in  the  afternoon  in  that  hot  King's 
Road  to  bring  on  a  sunstroke.  Upon  which  Cattledon  retorted 
that  the  ginger-cordial  might  have  disagreed  with  him.  With 
the  clearing  up  as  to  Emma  Topcroft,  these  slight  amenities  had 
recommenced. 

Miss  Deveen  sat  reading  by  lamp-light  when  we  arrived  home. 
Taking  oft'  her  spectacles,  she  began  asking  us  about  the  penny- 
reading  ;  but  never  a  hint  gave  she  that  she  had  had  a  visitor. 

Close  upon  this  Mr.  Lake  took  a  week's  holiday,  leaving  tliat 
interesting  young  de;\con  nn  liis  substitute,  and  a  brother  Rector 
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to  preach  <ui  the  Sunday  morning.  No  one  could  divine  wliat  on 
earth  he  had  gone  out  for,  as  IMrs.  Herriker  i)ut  it,  or  wluit  part 
of  the  world  he  had  bet;iken  himself  to.  Miss  Devcen  kept 
counsel ;  Mr.  Topcruft  and  Ennna  never  opened  their  lips. 

The  frightful  truth  came  out  one  morning,  striking  the  i>arisli 
uU  of  a  heap.  They  read  it  in  the  'J'iiin:.-y,  amongst  the  marriages. 
"  The  Reverend  ^^'illiam  Lake,  Rector  of  St.  Matthew's,  to 
Emily  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  dibson.  Member  of  tho 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons."     Indignation  set  in. 

"1  have  heard  of  gay  deceivers,"  ga.sped  JNHss  Barlow,  who 
was  at  the  least  as  old  as  Cattledon,  and  SJit  in  the  church- 
warden's pew  at  church,  "but  I  never  did  hear  of  deceit  such  as 
this.     And  for  a  clergyman  to  l)e  guilty  of  it  I  " 

"  I'm  glad  I  sent  him  a  doll,"  giggled  Daisy  Dutton.  "  I  dare 
say  it  is  a  doll  he  has  gone  and  married.  ' 

This  was  said  in  tho  jjorch,  after  morning  prayers,  ^\'hilst 
they  were  all  at  it,  talking  as  fast  as  they  could  talk,  Euima 
Topcroft  chanced  to  pass.     They  pounced  up(in  her  forthwith. 

* '  Married  1  Oh  yes,  of  course  he  is  married  ;  and  they  are 
coming  home  on  Saturday,"  said  Ennna,  in  response. 

'•Is  she  a  doll  ?  '  cried  Daisy. 

•'She  is  the  nicest  girl  you  ever  saw,"  returned  Ennna; 
"though  of  course  not  much  of  a  girl  now;  and  they  have 
waited  for  one  another  fourteen  jears." 

Fourteen  years  1  Thoughts  went  back,  in  mortification,  to 
slippers  and  cushions.  Mrs.  Jonas  cast  regrets  to  her  ginger- 
cordial. 

"  Of  course  he  has  a  right  to  be  engaged— and  to  have  slyly 
kept  it  to  hinxself,  making  believe  he  was  a  free  man  :  but  to  go 
oft" surreptitiously  to  his  wedding  without  a  word  to  any  one  I — I 
don't  know  what  he  may  call  it,"  i)anted  Mi-s.  Herriker,  in 
virtuous  indignation,  "/call  it  conduct  uidjetitting  a  gentleman. 
He  could  have  done  no  less  had  he  been  going  to  his  hanging." 

"  He  would  have  liked  to  speak,  I  think,  but  could  not  get  up 
courage  for  it ;  he  is  the  shyest  man  possible,"  cried  Ennna. 
"But  he  did  not  go  otl' surreptitiously  :  some  jieople  knew  of  it. 
Miss  Deveen  knew — and  Dr.  Oalliard  knew — and  we  knew — and 
I  feel  nearly  sui^e  Mr.  Chisholm  knew,  he  simpered  so  the  other 
day  when  he  called  for  the  books.  I  dare  siiy  Johnny  Ludlow 
new. 

All  which  was  so  much  martyrdom  to  Jemima  Cattledon, 
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listening  with  a  face  of  vinegar.  Miss  Deveen  I — and  Johnny 
Ludlow  1— and  those  Toi)crofts  1 — while  she  had  been  kept  in  the 
dai-k  !  She  jerked  up  her  skirts  to  cross  the  wet  road,  inwardly 
vowing  never  to  put  faith  in  surpliced  man  again. 

We  went  to  church  oii  Sunday  morning  to  the  sound  of  the 
ting-tang.  Mr.  Lake,  looking  calm  and  cool  as  usual,  was 
stepping  into  the  reading-desk  :  in  the  Rector's  pew  sat  a  quiet- 
looking  and  quietly  dressed  young  lady  with  what  Miss  Deveen 
called,  then  and  afterwards,  a  sweet  face.  Daisy  Dutton  took  a 
violent  fancy  to  her  at  iirst-sight :  truth  to  say,  so  did  I. 

Our  parish — the  small  knot  of  week-day  church-goers  in  it — ■ 
could  not  get  over  it  at  all.  Moreover,  just  at  this  time  they 
lost  Mr.  Chisholm,  whose  year  was  up.  Some  of  them  ' '  went 
over"  to  St.  Jude's  in  a  body  ;  that  church  having  recently  set 
up  daily  services,  and  a  most  desirable  new  curate  who  could 
"intone."  "As  if  we  would  attend  that  slow  old  St.  Matthew's 
now,  to  hear  that  slow  old  parson  Lake  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Herriker, 
craning  lier  neck  disparagingly. 

The  disparagement  did  not  affect  William  Lake.  He  proved 
as  indefatigable  as  Rector  as  he  had  been  as  curate,  earning  the 
gulden  opinions  he  deserved.     And  he  and  his  wife  were  happy. 

But  he  would  persist  in  declaring  that  all  the  good  which  had 
come  to  him  was  owing  to  me  ;  that  but  for  my  visit  to  London 
at  that  critical  time,  Sir  Robert  Tenby  would  never  have  heard 
there  was  such  a  man  as  himself  in  the  world. 

"It  is  true,  Johnny,"  said  Miss  Deveen.  "But  you  were 
unly  the  humble  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God. " 


MRS.   CRAMP'S   Ti:X.\\T 
1. 

Tt  was  ;iutuiiin  weather,  and  we  liad  just  arrived  at  Crabb  Cot. 
When  you  have  been  away  from  a  familiar  place,  wlietlier  it  may 
be  only  for  days,  or  whctliur  it  may  be  for  weeks  or  months  or 
years,  you  are  eager  on  returnin;j;  to  it  to  learn  what  has  transpijcd 
during  your  absence,  concerning  friends  or  enemies,  the  ])aiisii 
( ir  the  public. 

Bol)  Letsom  ran  in  that  first  evening,  and  we  had  him  to 
ourselves ;  the  Squire  and  Mrs.  Todhetley  were  still  in  the 
dining-room.     I  asked  after  Coralie  Fontaine. 

"Oh,  Coralie's  all  right,"  said  he. 

"Do  the  old  ladies  go  on  at  her  still  ?  "  cried  Tod. 

Bob  laughed.  "  I  think  they've  stopped  that.  Hiiding  it 
hopeless." 

When  Sir  Dace  Fontaine  died,  now  eighteen  months  ago,  the 
two  girls,  Coralie  and  Yerena,  were  left  alone.  Yerena  shortly 
went  back  to  the  West  Indies  to  many  CJcorge  l>az;dgette, 
Coralie  remained  at  Oxlip  Orange.  Upon  that,  all  the  old  ladies 
in  the  place,  as  Tod  had  luigallantly  put  it,  beginning  with 
Bob's  mother,  set  on  to  lecture  her  :  tolling  her  she  nuist  not 
■  continue  to  live  alone,  she  must  take  a  comi)anion  of  mature 
age.  Why  must  she  not  live  alone,  Coralie  returned  :  slie  liad 
old  Ozias  to  pnjtect  her  from  robbers,  and  her  maid-sei-Aants  to 
see  to  her  clotlies  and  her  comforts.  Because  it  was  not  jiroper, 
s<iid  the  old  ladies.  Coralie  laughed  at  tliat,  and  told  them  not 
to  be  afraid  ;  she  could  take  care  of  herself.  And  apiwrcntly 
she  did.  She  had  learnt  to  be  independent  in  America  ;  could 
not  lie  broujjht  to  understand  Engli.sh  stillness  and  English 
pride  :  and  she  would  go  off  to  London  and  elsewhere  for  a  week 
or  two  at  a  time,  just  as  though  she  had  been  sixty  yeai-s  of  age. 

"I  have  an  idea  she  will  not  be  Coralie  Fontaine  nuich 
longer,"  continued  Letsom. 

Johnny  Ludlow. — IV.  ^y 
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"Who.  will  she  be,  then?" 
"  Coralie  Rymer. " 

"  You  can't  mean  that  she  is  going  to  take  up  with  Ben  !  " 

"  Well,  I  fancy  so.  Some  of  us  thought  they  were  making  up 
to  one  another  before  Sir  Dace  died — when  Ben  M'as  attending 
him.  Don't  you  recollect  how  nuich  old  Fontaine  liked  Ben  ? — 
he'd  have  had  him  by  his  side  always.  Ben's  getting  on  like  a 
house  on  fire  ;  has  unusual  skill  in  surgery  and  is  wonderful  at 
operations  :  he  performed  a  very  critical  one  ui)on  old  Massock 
this  summer,  and  the  man  is  about  again  as  sturdy  and  impudent 
as  ever." 

' '  Does  Ben  live  doAvn  here  entirely  I  " 

'•He  goes  up  to  London  between  whiles — in  pursuit  of  his 
studies  and  the  degrees  he  means  to  take.  He  is  there  now. 
Oh,  he'll  get  on.     Y'ou'll  see." 

"Well,  what  else,  Letsom?"  cried  Tod.  "  "  You  have  told  us 
no  news  about  anybody  yet." 

"Because  there's  none  to  tell." 

"  How  do  those  two  old  dames  get  on— the  Dennets  ? " 

'•Oh,  they  are  gone  ofT  to  some  baths  in  Germany  for  a 
twelvemonth,  with  suppressed  gout,  and  their  house  is  let  to  a 
mysterious  tenant. " 

"  Mysterious  in  what  way  1 " 

"Well,  nob(x'ly  sees  her,  and  she  keeps  the  doors  bolted  and 
barred.  The  Dennets  left  it  all  in  Mrs.  Cramp's  hands,  being 
intimate  Avith  her,  for  they  started  hi  a  hurry,  and  she  put  it 
into  a  new  agent's  hands  at  Worcester,  and  he  put  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  papers.  Some  lady  answered  it,  a  stranger  ;  she 
agreed  to  all  conditions  by  letter,  took  possession  of  the  house, 
and  has  shut  herself  up  as  if  something  uncanny  were  inside  it. 
INIrs.  Cramp  does  not  like  it  at  all  ;  and  queer  rumours  are 
beginning  to  go  a1)out." 

"  What's  her  name  ?  " 

"Nobody  knows," 

The  house  spoken  of  was  North  Villa,  where  Jacob  Chandler 
used  to  live.  When  the  Chandlers  went  down  in  the  world  it 
was  taken  on  lease  by  the  Miss  Dennets,  two  steady  middle-aged 
sisters. 

The  first  visit  we  paid  the  following  morning  was  to  Oxlip 
Grange,  to  see  C(n-alie.  Meeting  the  Squire  on  the  way  he  said 
he  would  so  with  us.     North  Villa  lies  not  far  from  us,  soon 
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after  you  turn  into  the  Islip  Roftd,  and  tlic  Grange  is  aVtoul  n. 
qimrter-<if-a mile  farther  on.  1  took  a  good  stare  at  the  villa  in 
passing.  Two  of  the  upstairs  windows  were  ojien,  but  Uie 
mysterious  tenant  was  not  to  be  seen. 

Old  Ozias  was  in  the  (Jrange  garden,  helping  the  gardener  ;  it 
was  how  lie  jirufossed  t<)  fill  up  his  time  ;  and  the  dour  was  opened 
by  a  tall,  smart  maid,  with  curled  liair  and  pink  bows  in  her  caj). 
Where  had  I  seen  her  /  Why,  at  the  lodgings  in  the  Marylebone 
J{oad  in  London  !  She  was  Maria,  who  had  been  iiousemaid 
there  during  the  enacting  of  that  tragudy. 

C'oralie  Fontaine  .sat  in  her  ])relty  parlour,  nne  <.ipening  fraiu 
tlu'  large  drawing  lonin.  Hirting  a  jyaper  ]iand-s(  iven  between 
her  face  and  the  tire  .  wliich  she  would  have,  as  Sir  Dace  used 
to,  whether  it  might  l)e  cold  weather  or  hot.  Small  and  pale, 
her  black  hair  smooth  and  silky,  her  dark  t-yes  meeting  ours 
honestl}',  her  chin  pointed,  her  pretty  teeth  white,  she  was  n<jt 
a  whit  changed.  Her  morning  dress  was  white,  with  .scarlet 
ribbons,  ar^d  she  was  dowiiright  glad  to  see  us.  The  Scjuire 
in(piired  after  Yerena. 

"She  is  quite  well,'  replied  Coralie.  "At  least,  she  woidd 
be  but  for  grumbling." 

"  What  h;is  she  to  grumble  about,  my  dear  2  " 

"Nothing,"  said  Coralie. 

"Then  why  does  she  do  it  1  Dear  lue  !  Is  her  liu.sband  not 
kind  to  her  ? ' 

Coralie  laughed  at  the  notion.  "  lie  is  too  kind,  Mr.  'J'od- 
hetley.  Kindness  to  people  is  George  Bazalgette  s  weakness, 
especiallj'  to  Yei'ena.  Her  grievance  lies  in  George's  sister, 
Magnolia  Bazalgette. " 

•■  What  a  si)lendacious  name  !  "  interrupted  Tod.    "Magnolia !  " 

"She  was  named  after  the  e.st<ite,  Magnolia  Range  .  a  very 
beautiful  place  and  one  of  the  tinest  properties  on  the  island," 
said  Coralie.  "Magnolia  lives  with  (ieorge  .  it  was  alwajs  her 
home,  you  see  ;  ami  Yerena  does  not  take  kindly  to  her.  She 
complains  that  Magnolia  domineers  over  the  household  and  over 
her.self.  It  is  just  one  of  Yerenas  silly  fancies  ;  .she  always 
wants  to  be  first  and  foremost  ;  and  I  have  written  her  one  or 
two  sharp  letters." 

"Coralie,"  1  said  here,  "is  not  the  girl,  who  showed  us  in, 
Maria  ? — she  who  used  to  live  in  those  h)dgings  in  London  ?  " 

Coralie  nodded.      "The  last  time  I  was  staynig  in  London, 
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Maria  came  to  me,  saying  she  had  left  her  place  and  was  in  want 
of  one.     I  engjiged  her  at  once.     1  like  the  girl." 

"She  is  an  uncommonly  smart  girl  in  the  way  of  curls  and 
caps,"  remarked  Tod. 

"  I  like  smart  people  about  me,"  laughed  Coralie. 

^^'ho  should  come  in  then  but  Mrs.  Cramp.  ISJie  was  smart. 
A  flounced  gown  of  shiny  material,  green  in  one  light,  red  in 
another,  and  a  pur])le  bonnet  with  white  strings.  She  was 
Stephen  Cramp's  widow,  formerly  Mary  Ann  Chandler  ;  her 
speech  was  honest  and  homely,  and  her  comely  face  wore  a 
l(jok  of  perplexity. 

"I  don't  much  like  the  look  of  things  down  yonder,"  she 
began,  nodding  her  head  in  the  direction  of  North  Villa  •  and  as 
she  sat  down  her  flounces  went  up,  displaying  her  white  cotton 
stockings  and  low,  tied  shoes.  "I  have  been  calling  there  again, 
and  1  can't  get  in." 

"  Nobody  can  get  in,"  said  Coralie. 

"They  have  put  a  chain  on  the  door,  and  they  answer  people 
through  it.  No  chain  was  ever  there  before,  as  long  as  I  have 
known  the  house.  I  paid  no  attention  to  the  things  people  wei'e 
saying,"  continued  Mrs.  Cramp;  "but  I  did  not  much  like 
something  I  heard  last  night.  I'll  see  the  lady,  I  said  to  myself 
this  morning,  and  down  to  the  house  I  went,  walked  up  the 
garden,  and^- —  " 

"  But  what  is  it  that  i)eoi)le  have  been  saying,  Mrs.  Cramp?  " 
struck  in  the  Squire.  "These  boys  have  heard  something  or 
other." 

"What's  said  is,  that  there's  something  queer  about  the  lady," 
replied  Mrs.  Cramp.  "I  can't  make  it  out  myself,  Squire.. 
Some  people  say  she's  jjig-faced. " 

"rig-faced!" 

"Well,  they  do.  Last  night  I  hearcl  she  was  black.  And, 
putting  two  and  two  together,  as  one  can't  help  doing  in  such  a 
case,  I  don't  like  that  report  at  all." 

The  Squire  stared— and  began  thinking.  He  believed  he  knew^ 
wliat  Mrs.  Cramp  meant. 

"Well,  I  went  there,  and  rang,'  she  resumed.  "And  they 
opened  the  door  a  coujde  of  inches  and  talked  to  me  over  the 
chain  :  some  sour-faced  woman-servant  of  middle  age.  I  told  her 
I  had  come  to  see  my  tenant — her  mistress  ;  she  answered  that 
her  mistress  could  not  be  seen,  and  shut  the  door  in  my  face." 
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Mrs.  Ci.imi)  iiiitic-d  liov  wliitu-satiii  Iionnct-strint^'s,  tilted  li;i<  k 
lior  bomict,  ciiu^ht  iij.  tin-  paiiili'd  fan,  fellow  to  the  (Hie  Curalie 
was  handling,  and  fannud  liursulf  while  slie  talked. 

"As  long  as  it  was  said  the  lady  wa.s  pig-faced  and  hid  herself 
from  i>e()[)le's  eyes  accordingly,  I  thought  little  of  it,  you  under- 
stand, .Scjuire  ;  but  if  she  is  black,  that'.s  a  dilleient  matter.  It 
sets  one  fearing  that  some  scandal  may  come  of  it.  The  Mi.ss 
Dennets  would  drop  down  in  a  tit  on  the  spot  if  they  heard  that 
j)er.son  had  got  into  their  house." 

Coralie  laughed. 

'■-Ml,  my  tlear,  you  careless  young  people  make  jokes  of 
things  that  would  fret  us  old  ones  to  fiddle-strings,"  reproved 
Mrs.  Cramp.  "The  four  Jndians  may  be  with  her,  you  know, 
and  most  likely  are,  concealed  in  cuitboards.  You  don't  know 
what  such  desperate  characters  might  do — break  into  ytnir  house 
here  some  dark  night  and  kill  you  in  your  lied.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing,  is  it,  .Stjuire  ;' 

"That  it's  not,  if  it  be  as  you  put  it,"  assented  he.  growing 
li< )t. 

"Look  here,  Mrs.  Cramp,"  interposed  Ttxl.  "If  the  lady 
has  never  been  seen,  how  can  it  be  known  she  is  black,  or  pig- 
faced  ? " 

"I've  never  treated  the  pig-faced  report  as  anything  but 
rubbish,"  answered  Mrs.  Cramp  ;  "  but  I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Joseph, 
how  it  has  come  out  that  she's  black.  I  heard  from  Susan 
Dennet  yestex'day  morning,  and  she  asked  whether  any  letters 
were  lying  at  home  for  her  or  Mary.  So  I  sent  my  servaiit 
Peggy  last  evening  to  inquire^ — a  stupid  thing  of  a  girl  .she  is, 
comes  from  over  beyond  Bromyard.  Peggy  went  to  the  kitchen- 
door — and  they  have  a  chain  there  as  well  as  to  the  other— and 
was  told  that  no  letters  had  come  for  the  Miss  Dennets.  It  was 
growing  dark,  and  Peggy,  who  had  never  been  on  the  premises 
before,  mistook  the  path,  and  turned  into  one  that  took  her  to 
the  latticed  arbour.  Many  a  time  have  1  sat  there  in  poor  Jacob's 
days,  with  the  Malvern  Hills  in  the  distance." 

"So  have  I,  Mary  Ann,"  added  the  Sijuii'e,  calling  her  un- 
consciously by  her  Christian  name,  his  thoughts  back  in  the 
time  when  they  were  boy  and  girl  together. 

"Peggy  found  her  mistake  then,  and  was  turning  back,  when 
there  stoixl  in  her  path  a  black  woman,  wlio  must  havo  followed 
her  dt)wn  :  black  face,  black  hand.s,  all  black.     What's  more,  she 
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was  wrapped  round  in  j'ellow  ;  a  shnnul,  Peggy  declares,  but  the 
girl  was  quite  bej-ond  herself  with  fright,  and  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  know  shrouds  from  cloaks  in  the  twilight.  The  woman 
stood  stock  still,  never  speaking,  only  staring  ;  and  Peggy  tore 
back  in  her  terror,  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  a  railway-porter,  just 
then  bringing  a  parcel  from  the  station.  '  Goodness  help  us  '. ' 
she  shrieked  out,  '  there's  a  blackamore  in  the  path  yonder : ' 
and  the  girl  came  home  more  dead  than  alive.  That  is  how  I've 
learnt  the  mysterious  lady  is  black,"  summed  up  Mrs.  Cramp  ; 
'•and  knowing  what  we  do  know,  I  don't  like  it." 

Neither  did  the  Squire.  And  Mrs.  Cramp  departed  in  a  flutter. 
We  all  liked  her,  in  spite  of  her  white  stockings  and  shoes. 

S(jme  few  months  before  this,  a  party  of  strangers  appeared 
one  morning  at  Worcester,  and  took  handsome  lodgings  there. 
Four  fashionable-looking  gentlemen,  with  dark  skins  and  darker 
hair  ;  natives,  apparently,  of  some  remote  quarter  of  the  globe, 
Siiy  Asia  or  Africa,  whose  inhabitants  are  of  a  fine  copper  colour  ; 
and  one  lady,  understood  to  be  their  sister,  who  was  darker  than 
they  were — almost  quite  black.  Two  rather  elderly  and  very 
resj^ectable  English  servants,  man  and  wife,  were  in  their  train. 
They  lived  well,  these  people,  regardless  of  cost ;  had  sumptuous 
dishes  on  their  table,  choice  fruits,  hot-house  flowers.  They 
made  no  acquaintance  whatever  in  the  town,  rarely  went  abroad 
on  foot,  but  took  an  airing  most  days  in  a  large  old  rumbling 
open  barouche,  supplied  by  the  livery  stables.  Worcester,  not 
less  alive  to  curiosity  than  is  any  other  city,  grew  to  be  all 
excitement  over  these  people,  watched  their  movements  with 
admiration,  and  called  them  ''  The  Indians."  The  lady  was  seen 
in  the  barouche  but  once,  enveloped  in  a  voluminous  yellow 
mantle,  the  hood  of  which  was  drawn  over  her  face.  It  transpired 
that  she  was  not  in  good  health,  and  one  evening,  when  she  had 
a  fainting-fit,  a  doctor  was  called  in  to  her.  His  report  to  the 
town  the  next  day  was  that  she  was  really  a  coloured  woman, 
very  much  darker  than  her  brothers,  with  the  manners  and 
culture  of  a  lady,  but  strikingly  reserved.  After  a  sojouni  of 
about  two  months,  tiie  party,  servants  and  all,  quitted  their 
lodgings,  giving  the  landlady  only  an  hour's  notice,  to  spend,  as 
they  gave  out,  a  week  at  IMalvern.  They  paid  their  bill  in  full, 
asked  permission  to  leave  two  or  three  of  their  heaviest  trunks 
with  her,  and  departed. 
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But  they  iliil  not  f,'o  to  Mfilvcrn.  It  was  not  diseoveivd  wlii-ru 
tlicy  (licl  go.  Notliinj^  more  was  Aoen  of  tlicni  ;  notliinj^  certain 
lieanl.  Tlio  trunks  they  had  K't't  pioMil  to  lie  empty  ;  Bomn 
iiccounts  owing  in  the  town  came  in  to  he  iiaid.  All  tliis  lookid 
curious.  By-and-hy  a  frightful  rumour  arose— that  these  peoph' 
had  lieen  mixed  uji  in  some  tlreadful  crime  :  one  report  said 
forgery,  another  murder.  It  was  aftirmed  that  Sc(jtland  Vaid 
liad  heen  looking  for  them  for  niontiis.  and  that  tht-y  had  dis- 
guised themselves  as  Indians  (to  quote  the  word  W'orccstir  used) 
to  avert  detection.  But  some  ohservant  individuals  maintained 
that  they  irerc  Indians  (to  use  the  word  again),  that  no  disguise 
111-  makin'g-up  could  lia\'e  con\crteil  their  faces  to  what  tliev 
Were.  Nothing  more  had  as  yet  been  heard  of  them,  .saving  tliat 
a  sum  of  money,  enough  to  cover  the  small  amount  of  dehts  h-ft 
behind,  was  transmitted  to  the  landlady  anonymously.  Excite- 
ment had  not  yet  absolutely  died  away  in  the  town.  It  was 
popularly  sujuto-sed  that  the  Indians  were  lying  concealed  in 
some  safe  hiding-i)lace,  perhaps  not  far  distant. 

And  now,  having  disclosed  this  strange  episode,  the  fame  of 
which  had  gone  aljout  the  county,  you  will  be  able  to  understand 
Mrs,  Cramjis  consternation.  It  aiii)eared  to  be  only  too  probalile 
that  the  hiding-place  was  North  Villa  :  of  the  lady  in  the  yeUow 
mantle,  at  any  rate,  whether  her  four  lirothers  were  witji  her  i  r 
not. 


II. 

I  SAT,  perched  on  the  fence  of  the  opposite  field,  as  tliuugh 
waiting  for  some  one,  whistling  softly,  and  taking  crafty  looks  at 
North  Villa,  for  our  curiosity  as  to  its  doings  grew  with  the  days, 
when  a  tine,  broad-shouldered,  well-dressed  gentleman  came 
striding  along  the  road,  flicking  his  cane. 

"Well,  Johnny:" 

At  the  first  moment  I  did  not  know  him,  I  really  did  not  ;  he 
looked  too  grand  a  gentleman  for  Iieiijamin  Hymer,  too  hand- 
some. It  was  Ben,  however.  The  improvement  in  him  had 
been  going  on  gradually  for  some  years  now  ;  and  Ben,  in  looks, 
in  manner,  ay,  and  in  conduct,  could  hold  his  own  with  the  best 
in  the  land. 

"  I  did  not  know  j'ou  were  duwn  liere,  I  .^;iid,  meeting  his 
oH'ered  hand.     Time  was  when  he  would  not  have  presumed  to 
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lidld  out  his  huiul  to  ine  unsolicited,  l)oy  thoiigli  I  was  in  those 
old  days  :  he  might  have  thought  nothing  of  oftering  it  to  a 
nabob  now. 

"I  got  down  yesterday,"  said  Ben.  "Glad  enough  to  have 
taken  my  M.D.,  and  to  have  done  with  London." 

"  I  thought  you  did  not  mean  to  take  a  jjliysician's  degree." 

"  I  did  not,  as  I  chiefly  go  in  for  surgery.  But  when  I  con- 
sidered that  my  life  will  probably  be  spent  in  this  country  place, 
almost  as  a  general  practitioner,  I  thought  it  best  to  take  it.  It 
gives  one  a  standing,  you  see,  Ludlow.  And  so,"  he  added 
laughing,  "I  am  Dr.  Rymer.  What  are  you  sitting  here  for, 
Johnny  ?     Watching  that  house  ?  " 

"  Have  you  heard  about  it?  "  I  asked. 

"  Coralie — Miss  Fontaine— told  me  of  it  when  I  was  with  her 
last  evening.     Is  there  anything  to  be  seen  ? " 

"Nothing  at  all.  1  have  been  here  for  twenty  minutes  and 
have  not  caught  a  glimpse  of  any  one,  black  or  white.  Yester- 
day, when  Salmon's  boy  took  some  grocery  there,  he  saw  the 
black  lady  peeping  at  him  behind  the  blind." 

"  It  seems  a  strange  aftair  altogether,"  remarked  Ben.  "  The 
sudden  appearance  of  the  people  at  Worcester,  that  was  strange, 
as  was  their  sudden  disappearance.  If  it  be  in  truth  they  wlio 
are  hiding  themselves  here,  I  can't  say  much  for  their  wisdom  : 
they  are  too  near  to  the  old  scene." 

"I  wonder  you  don't  set  u])  in  London,"  I  said  to  Ben  as  we 
walked  onwards. 

"  It  is  what  I  should  like  to  do  of  all  things,"  he  replied  in  a 
tone  of  eagerness,  ' '  and  confine  my  practice  whollj'  to  surgery. 
But  my  home  must  be  here.  Circumstances  are  st*'onger  than 
we  are." 

"  W^ill  it  be  at  Oxlip  Grange  ?  "  I  quietly  asked. 

Ben  turned  his  head  to  studj'  my  face,  and  what  he  read  there 
told  tales.  "I  see,"  he  said,  "you  know.  Yes,  it  will  be  at 
Oxlip  Grange.     That  has  been  settled  a  long  while  past. " 

"  I  wish  you  every  happiness  ;  all  good  luck." 
"  Thank  you,  Johnny." 

We  were  nearing  the  place  in  question  when  Mrs.  Cramp 
turned  out  of  its  small  iron  gate,  that  stood  beside  the  ornamental 
large  ones,  in  her  bewitching  costume  of  green  and  purple. 
"  And  how  are  you,  Mr.  Benjamin  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Come  down 
for  good  ? '' 
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"Yes." 

"Ami  ho  is  Dr.  Kynutr  now,  jMis.  Craniii,'  1  .KMud. 

"  I  am  gliid  to  hear  it,"  .snitl  she  warmly,  "  and  I'll  shako  your 
li.iiul  on  the  strength  of  it,"  and  slie  gave  liis  liand  a  liearty 
shake.  "At  one  time  you  said  yim  nevL'r  would  take  a  doctor's 
degree." 

"So  I  did,"  said  Ikn.  "But  .someliody  wished  luo  to 
take  it." 

"Your  mother,  I  guess,"— though,  for  my  part,  1  did  not 
sui^jose  it  was  his  mother.      "Any  way,  you'll  do  well  now." 

"I  hope  St),"  answered  Ben.  "You  look  fluttered,  Mra. 
Cramp." 

"I'm  more  fluttered  than  I  care  to  be  ;  I  am  living  in  a 
chronic  state  of  flutter,"  avowed  Mrs.  Cramj).  "It's  over  that 
tenant  of  mine:  that  woman  down  yonder,"  pointing  towards 
North  Villa. 

"  Why  should  you  flutter  yourself  over  her  1  '  he  renK)nstrated. 
"  She  is  not  your  tenant.  ' 

"Indeed  but  .she  is  my  tenant.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
she  is  uij'  tenant.  The  Miss  Dennets  left  the  house  in  my 
hands." 

"How  was  it  you  did  not  have  references  with  her,  Mrs. 
Cramp?" 

"That  donkey  of  an  agent  never  asked  for  any,"  retorted  slio, 
"He  was  thrown  oft' his  guard,  he  says,  by  her  sending  him  the 
fiist  month's  rent  in  advance,  and  telling  him  she  had  only  one 
or  two  old  servants,  and  no  children,  and  the  furniture  would  be 
as  much  cared  for  as  if  it  were  made  of  gold.  Last  night  she 
sends  to  me  the  advance  rent  for  next  month,  though  it's  not 
due  for  two  days  yet,  and  that  has  fluttered  me,  I  can  tell  you, 
Mr.  Benjamin,  for  I  was  hoping  she  wouldn't  laay,  and  that  I 
might  be  a1)le  to  get  her  out.  I  am  now  going  there  with  the 
receipt,  and  to  tiy  again  to  get  to  see  her  :  the  woman  who  left 
the  money  never  waited  for  one.  Afraid  of  being  catechised,  I 
take  it." 

Picking  up  her  green  skirts  she  sailed  down  the  road.  Coralie 
Fontaine  was  leaning  over  the  little  gate,  and  opened  it  as  we 
approached.  A  beautiful  cashmere  shawl,  all  scarlet  and  gold, 
contrasted  with  her  white  dress,  and  her  drooping  gold  ear-droi)S 
glittered  in  the  autumn  sun.  She  made  a  dainty  picture,  and  I 
saw  Dr.  Benjamin's  enraptured  eyes  meet  hers.      If  they  were 
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not  over  head  .-xikI  ears  in  love  with  one  another,  never  you  trust 
me  again. 

"  Mrs.  Cramp  is  in  a  way,"  cried  Coralie,  as  we  strolled  w  itli 
her  up  the  garden,  amidst  its  old-fashioned  flowers,  all  bloom 
and  sweetness.  "I'm  sure  that  black  lady  is  as  good  as  a  play 
tons." 

"News  came  to  me  this  morning  from  my  sister,"  said  Benja- 
min. "  She  and  the  Archdeacon  are  coming  home  ;  he  has  not 
])een  well,  and  has  six  months'  leave  of  jibsence. " 

"Do  thej'  bring  the  children  ?  "  asked  Coralie. 

"As  if  they'd  leave  tliem!  Why,  Coralie,  those  two  small 
damsels  are  the  very  light  of  Margaret's  eyes — to  judge  by  her 
letters  ;  and  of  Sale's  too,  I  shouldn't  wonder.  Margaret  asks 
me  to  take  lodgings  for  them.  I  think  Mrs.  Boughton's  mitiht 
be  large  enough — where  Sale  lodged  in  the  old  days." 

"Lodgings!"  indignantly  exclaimed  Coralie.  "I  do  think 
you  Europeans,  you  English,  are  the  most  inhospitable  race  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  !  Your  only  sister,  whom  30U  have  not 
seen  for  years,  of  whom  j^ou  are  verj'  fond,  is  coming  back  to  her 
native  place  with  her  husband  and  children  for  a  temporary  stay, 
and  you  can  talk  of  putting  them  into  lodgings  ?  For  shame, 
Benjamin  I  " 

"  But  what  else  am  I  to  do  ? "  questioned  he,  good- 
humouredly  laughing  at  her.  "I  have  only  one  bedroom  and 
one  sitting-room  of  my  own,  the  two  about  as  large  as  a  good- 
sized  clothes-closet  ;  I  cannot  invite  a  man  and  his  wife  and  two 
children  to  share  them,  and  he  an  archdeacon  I  There  wouldn't 
Ije  space  to  turn  round  in.'' 

"Let  them  come  here,"  said  Coralie. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  after  a  few  moments'  hesitation  :  jmo 
it  struck  me  he  might  be  foreseeing  difficulties.  ' '  But — thej* 
will  not  be  here  just  yet." 

He  had  some  i^atients  at  Islip,  and  went  on  there  ;  I  said 
adieu  to  Coralie  and  walked  homewards,  thinking  of  the  ups  and 
downs  of  life.  Presently  Mrs.  Cramp's  gi-een  gown  loomed  int(j 
view  ;  her  face  red,  her  bonnet  a^vry.  I  saw  she  had  not  met 
with  any  luck. 

"No,  I  have  not"  she  said.  "I  walked  up  into  their  porch  as 
Ijold  as  you  please,  Johnny  Ludlow,  and  I  knocked  and  I  rang, 
letting  'em  think  it  was  the  Queen  come,  if  they  would.  And 
when  the  woman  with  the  sour  face  opened  the  door  an  inch, 
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she  just  t(K)k  the  receipt  from  me  ;  hut  .is  to  soein'4  Irt  niistn-sH, 
1  mij^'ht  iis  well  huvi'  askeil  to  soe  the  moon.  Ami  1  hciinl  :i 
scutHe,  ;is  if  peopK'  wrre  listening.  Oh,  it's  tliose  Indians : 
trust  me  for  that." 

Away  slie  went,  without  further  ceremony,  anil  1  went  back  to 
the  ups  and  downs  of  caithly  life. 

It  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  Thomas  Rymer  had  lain  on 
his  death-bed,  brought  to  it  by  the  troubles  of  the  world,  and  by 
the  anxiety  for  his  children,  for  whom  no  career  seemed  to 
])re.sent  it.self,  saving  that  of  hard,  mean,  hopeless  drudgery  :  if 
not  something  worse  for  Benjamin.  r>ut  liow  things  liail 
changed  I  Benjamin,  pulling  himself  up  from  his  ill-doings, 
was — what  he  was.  A  man  resi)ected  ;  clever,  distinguished, 
with  probably  a  great  career  of  usefulness  befi^re  him,  and  aliout 
to  be  married  to  a  charming  girl  of  large  fortune.  While  Mar- 
garet, whom  her  father  had  so  loved,  so  pitied,  was  the  wife  of  a 
man  high  in  the  Church,  and  happy  as  a  ipieen.  Fur,  as  you 
have  gathered,  the  Reverend  Isaac  Sale,  who  had  given  up 
Herbert  Tanerton's  humble  curacy  to  go  out  as  chaplain  to  the 
Bahama  Islands,  had  been  made  an  archdeacon.  Ups  and 
downs,  ups  and  downs  I  they  make  the  sum  and  substance  of 
existence.  Glancing  at  the  blue  sky,  over  wliicli  tleecy  white 
clouds  were  softly  drifting,  I  lost  myself  in  wcnidering  whether 
Thomas  Rymer  could  look  down  and  still  see  his  children  here. 

The  chemist's  slioj)  at  Tind)erdale  had  been  sold  by  Benjamin 
Pymer  to  the  smart  young  man  who  had  carried  it  on  during  his 
absences,  one  James  Boom,  said  to  be  Scotch.  Benjamin  had 
his  rooms  there  at  present  ;  good-sized  closets,  he  has  just  called 
them  ;  and  took  his  meals  with  Mr.  Boom.  ]\Irs.  Rymer,  the 
mother  (liaving  appropriated  all  tlie  purchase-money),  had  set 
uj)  her  home  in  Bii-mingham  amidst  her  old  friends  and  relatives, 
and  Benjamin  had  covenanted  to  allow  her  money  yearl}-  from 
his  practice. 

Public  commotion  increased.  It  spread  to  Oxlip  Orange.  One 
night,  Ozias  was  sitting  back  amidst  the  laurels  at  the  side  of  the 
house  to  smoke  his  jiipe,  when  Maria  came  out  to  ask  him  what 
he  had  done  with  the  best  tea-tray,  which  they  couldn't  fnid. 
As  she  stood  a  moment  while  he  reHected,  there  came  two  figures 
softly  creeping  round  from  the  front-  women.  One  wore  a  close 
bonnet  and  full  dark  cloak,  the  other  was  altogether  enveloped 
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in  some  shapeless  garment  that  might  be  j^ellow  by  daylight,  out 
of  which  a  jet-black  face  and  jet-black  hands  slione  conspicuously 
m  the  rays  of  the  stars.  Maria,  very  much  frightened,  grasped 
hold  of  the  old  man's  shoulder. 

The  pipe  trembled  in  his  hand  :  he  had  a  mortal  dread  of 
assassins  and  housebreakers.  "Xo  speaky,  no  speaky,"  whis- 
pered he.     "  We  watch,  you  and  me.     They  come  hurt  Missee." 

The  figures  made  for  the  lighted  window  of  the  large  drawing- 
room,  which  was  at  the  end  of  this  side  of  the  house.  Cm-die 
was  sitting  alone  within  it,  expecting  visitors  to  tea.  The  blind 
was  not  drawn  quite  down,  and  they  stooped  to  peer  in,  and 
remained  there  as  if  glued  to  the  window  Maria  could  stand  it 
no  longer  ,  but  in  creeping  away,  she  rustled  the  laurels  fright- 
fully :  we  are  sure  to  make  the  most  noise,  you  know,  when  we 
want  to  be  silent.  The  women  looked  round,  and  there  came 
from  them  a  rattling  hiss,  like  that  of  a  snake  With  a  scream, 
Maria  made  for  the  refuge  of  the  kitchen-door  ;  Ozias  tlew  after 
her,  dropping  his  pipe. 

It  must  have  disturbed  the  women.  For  just  about  then, 
when  the  Squire,  holding  my  arm,  arrived  at  Miss  Fontaine's 
gate,  they  were  coming  out  :  two  disguised  figures,  who  went 
swiftly  down  the  road. 

"  Mercy  be  good  to  us  1"  cried  the  Squire,  aghast.  He  had 
drawn  back  in  politeness  to  let  them  pass  through  the  gate,  and 
had  found  the  black  face  come  nearly  into  contact  with  his  own. 
' '  Johnny,  lad,  that  must  be  Mrs.  Cramp's  tenant  and  her 
servant !  " 

They  brushed  past  Mrs.  Todhetley  coming  along  with  Tod. 
Maria  and  Ozias  were  in  the  drawing-room  when  we  got  in, 
talking  like  wild  things.  The  other  guests  soon  arrived  Dr. 
Rymer,  Mrs.  Cramp,  and  Tom  Chandler  and  his  wife  from  Islip. 
Ozias  gave  an  opinion  that  Missee  (meaning  Coralie)  was  about 
to  be  assassinated  in  her  bed. 

At  this  Coralie  laughed.  She  had  no  fear  ,  but  she  did  not 
like  it.  "I  cannot  see  what  they  could  possibly  want,  looking 
in  at  me  !  "  she  cried.      "  It  was  very  rude." 

"  They  want  Missee's  diamonds,"  spoke  Ozias.  "Missee  got 
great  lot  beavity  diamonds,  lot  other  beauty  jewels  ;  black  woman 
come  in  this  night— next  night— after  night -who  know  which 
—and  smother  Missee  and  take  dem  all." 

Poor  Mrs.  Cramp,  sitting  in  the  biggest  arm-chair,  her  sandalled 
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rIiocr  stiotcliod  oil  ji  footstool,  was  fjuite  taken  out  of  la-i-solf 
will)  disiiiay.  The  SSquirc  rulihod  his  face  iiicfssaiill}-,  askiii}^ 
wliiit  was  to  be  done.  Dr.  Kyiner  said  iiotliing  in  ngard  to 
wliat  was  to  be  done  ;  Imt  he  gave  his  head  an  eniphatic  nod,  as 
if  lie  knew. 

The  next  nioniiiii:;  he  iiivseiited  hini.self  at  North  \'illa,  and 
asked  to  see  its  tenant.  The  woman-servant  denied  him — over 
the  chain.  Ben  insisted  upon  his  card  and  his  request  being 
taken  in.  After  a  liattle  of  words,  slie  took  them  in,  shutting 
the  door  in  his  face  the  wliile  ;  and  the  doctor  cooled  his  heels 
in  the  porch  for  iive  minutes.  As  she  drew  the  door  ojien  again, 
he  caught  sight  of  u  black  face  twisted  round  the  sitting-room 
door-])ost  to  peep  at  him,  a  black  hand,  with  rings  on  it,  grasjiing 
it.  She  saw  him  looking  at  her,  and  disaitpeared  like  a  shot. 
The  messjige  brought  out  by  the  servant  was  that  her  mistress 
was  an  invalid,  unable  to  see  visitors  •  if  Dr.  Rymer  had  any 
business  with  her,  he  must  be  good  enough  to  convey  it  by  letter. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  doctor,  in  his  decisive  way  :  "  I  warn 
you  and  your  mistress  not  again  to  intrude  on  Miss  Fontaine's 
-iremises,  as  you  did  last  night.  If  you  do,  you  must  take  the 
-onsequenccs." 

At  this,  the  woman  stiired  as  if  it  were  so  much  Greek  to  her. 
She  answered  that  slie  had  not  been  on  Miss  Ftmtaine's  premises, 
then  or  ever  ;  had  iu>t  been  out-of-doors  at  all  the  previous  night. 
And  Ben  thought  by  her  tone  she  was  sjjcaking  truth. 

"  It  was  one  of  those  Indian  brothers  disguised  in  a  cloak  and 
bonnet,"  said  Ave  all  when  we  heard  this.  And  Coralie's  servants 
took  to  watching  through  the  livelong  night  at  the  ufiper 
windows,  turn  and  turn  about,  growing  tliiii  from  dread  of  the 
assassins. 

Altogether,  what  with  one  small  item  and  ainjther,  Mrs. 
Cramp's  tenant  kept  us  alive.  A  belief  had  prevailed  that  the 
woman-servant  was  the  same  who  had  attended  the  Indians  ;  but 
this  was  dispelled.  .\  liousemaid  of  ours,  Nancy,  a  tiighty  sort 
of  girl,  often  in  hot  water  with  her  elders  thereby,  whose  last 
service  had  been  with  old  Lawyer  Cockermouth,  at  ^\'orcester, 
was  out  on  an  errand  when  she  met  this  woman  and  recognized 
her  for  an  old  acquaintance.  During  Nancy's  service  with  the 
lawyer  she  had  been  there  as  the  cook-housekeeper. 

"  It  is  Sarah  Stone,  ma'am,  and  nobody  else  I"  cried  Nancy, 
running  in  to  tell  the  news  to  Mrs.  Todhetley.     "She  left  foi 
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her  temper,  soon  after  I  left ;  I  liearcl  say  that  old  Miss  Cocker- 
mouth  wouldn't  put  up  witli  it  any  Lmger.'" 

"Are  you  sure  it  is  tlie  same,  Nancy  '.  "  asked  Mrs  Todhetley. 

"  NMiy,  ma'am,  I  know  Sarah  Stone  as  well  as  1  know  my  owii 
mutlicr.  'What,  is  it  i/o»  that's  living  here  with  that  there 
black  lady  :' '  I  says  to  her.  '  What  is  it  to  you  whether  I'm 
living  with  a  black  lady  or  a  white  'un,'  she  answers  me,  crustily  : 
'just  muid  your  own  affairs,  Nancy  Dell.'  'Well,'  says  L 
'there's  a  pretty  talk  ab<jut  lier  ;  it's  not  me  that  would  like  to 
serve  a  wild  Indian  ' — and  that  set  Sarah  Stone  off  at  a  strapping 
l>ace,  ma'am." 

Thus  things  went  nn,  Nortli  Villa  seeming  to  grow  more 
isolated  day  by  day,  and  its  inmates  more  mysterious.  When 
the  rent  for  the  next  month  was  nearly  due.  Mrs.  Cramp  found 
it  left  at  her  house  as  before  :  and  jioor  Mrs.  Cramp,  felt  tit  to 
have  a  fever. 

One  evening,  early  in  November,  Mr.  Cole,  the  surgeon  of 
Crabb,  was  seen  to  go  into  North  Villa.  He  was  seen  to  go 
again  the  following  mornhig.  and  again  in  the  afternoon,  and 
again  in  the  evening.  It  transpii'ed  that  the  black  lady  was 
alarmingly  ill. 

Naturallj-,  it-put  the  parish  up  in  arms.  We  made  a  rush  for 
Cole,  wanting  to  ask  him  five  hundred  things.  Cole,  skimming 
along  the  ground  like  a  lamplighter,  avoided  us  all ;  and  the  first 
to  succeed  in  pouncing  upon  him  was  Miss  Tinnnens.  the  school- 
mistress. Very  downright  and  honest,  she  was  in  the  liabit  of 
calling  a  spade  a  spade,  and  poured  out  her  (piestions  one  upon 
anotlicr.     Thej^  had  met  by  the  yelhjw  barn. 

"Well,  no,"  answers  Cole,  wlien  he  could  get  a  word  in,  "I 
don't  tliink  that  any  murderer  is  at  Nortli  Villa  ;  do  not  see  one 
about  .  but  tliere's  a  baby."  "A  baby  ! ''  shrieks  Miss  Timmens. 
as  she  pushed  liack  the  bunches  of  black  curls  from  her  thin 
cheeks  with  their  chronic  redness,  "  a  baby  I  "  "  Yes,  a  baby." 
says  Cole,  "  a  new  baby."  "  Good  mercy  '.  "'  cries  she,  "a  baby  ! 
a  black  baby  !  Is  it  a  boy  or  a  girl,  Mr.  Cole  ?  "  "  It's  a  boy," 
says  Cole.  '■'Guod  mercy  !  a  black  boy  ! — what  an  extraordinary 
sight  it  must  be  !  "  Cole  says  nothing  to  this ,  only  looks  at  her 
as  meek  as  a  lamb,  "And  now,  between  ourselves,  doctor," 
goes  on  Miss  Timmens,  confidentially,  ' '  did  you  see  the  Indians 
there? — those  men?"  "Did  not  see  any  man  at  all,"  answers 
Cole  ,   "saw  no  sign  of  a  man  being  there."     '*  Ah,  of  course 
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they'll  tiiki'  tlu'ir  ]nrc;mti<iii.s  to  kct'p  nut  of  siglil,"  iioiMod  Miss 
TiiiuiiL'iis,  tliiiikiii!,'  old  Coif  iiiu-oimiioiily  Htiii)i(l  to-day.  "  And 
liow  do  you  ivlisli  .-ittendiny  on  a  black  ]iati<.iit.  doc-tor^  And 
whafs  she  like?"  "  Wiiy,"  answei-s  Cole,  "  l.lack  pationt.x  arc 
uiiich  thu  .'<aine  as  white  ones;  have  the  same  niniihei'  of  arms 
and  legs  and  lingers."  "  Oh,  indeed, "says  I\Iiss  'i'immens,  (juite 
sharply  ;  and  she  wishes  Cole  good-day.  And  that  was  the  best 
that  could  be  got  out  of  Cole. 

Tlie  doctor's  visits  were  watched  with  the  most  intense  interest  ; 
tiuee  times  a-day  at  first,  then  twice  a-day,  then  once  ;  and 
tlien  thej'  ceased  altogether. 

•'Black  lady  on  her  legs  again /"  says  Ben  Rymer.  meeting 
Cole  aViout  this  time.  "Quite  .so,"  answers  Cole.  "  Mind  that 
you  get  paid,  sir,"  says  Ben,  with  a  laugh.  "No  need  to  min<l 
that,"  returns  Cole  .  "live  sovereigns  were  i>ut  into  my  Iiaml 
when  the  child  was  born."  "By  the  black  lady  ?"  asks  Ben, 
opening  his  eyes  :  for  two  guineas  was  the  crack  fee  in  our 
I)arts.  ••  Yes,  it  van  the  black  lady  who  gave  it  me,"  says  Cole 
with  emphasis:  "and  tliat,  she  took  eare  to  say,  was  not  to 
include  subse(juent  attendance.  Wish  you  the  .same  hick  in  your 
next  case,  Kynier. " 

Rymer  thanked  him  and  went  oil'  laughing.  He  was  getting 
on  in  his  practice  like  a  house  on  tire,  his  fame  rising  daily. 

"How  do  yon  like  it— his  setting  up  here?"  confidentially 
(piestioned  the  Sipiire  of  Darbyshire,  the  doctor  at  Timberdale. 

"Plenty  of  room  for  both  of  us,"  replied  Darbyshire,  "and  1 
am  not  as  young  as  I  was.  It  rather  strikes  me,  though,  Scpiire, 
it  is  not  exactly  at  Timliei'daje  tliat  Bymer  will  pitch  his 
tent." 

The  next  exciting  event  liad  nothing  to  do  with  North  Villa. 
It  was  the  arrival  of  Archdeacon  Sale  with  his  wife  and  children. 
They  did  not  go  to  Coralies.  Herbert  Tanerton  opened  his 
heart,  and  carried  them  off  to  the  Rectory  from  the  railway- 
station.  That  was  so  like  Herbert  !  Had  Sale  remained  a  jtoor 
curate  he  might  have  gone  to  the  workhouse  and  taken  Margaret 
Avith  him  :  being  an  archdeaom  Herbert  ch(».se  to  make  much  of 
him.  Margaret  was  not  altered,  she  was  loving  and  gentle  as 
ever  ;  with  the  same  nice  face,  and  poor  Thomas  Rymer's  sad, 
sweet  eyes  .shining  from  it. 

Of  course  the  first  thing  confided  to  the  r>ahama  travellers  was 
the  mystery  at  North  Villa.     The  Archdeacon  took  a  sensible 
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view  of  it.  "  As  lontr  as  the  black  lady  does  not  molest  y<>u," 
he  said,  "  why  trouble  yourselves  abtmt  liei'  I 

After  that  we  had  a  bit  of  a  lull.  Nothing  exciting  occurred. 
Saving  a  report  that  two  of  the  Indians  were  seen  taking  the  air 
in  the  garden  of  North  Villa,  each  with  a  formidable  stick  in  his 
hand.  But  it  turned  out  that  they  were  two  tramps  who  had 
gone  in  to  beg. 

III. 

I  THOUGHT  it  would  have  come  to  a  quarrel.  The  Squire  main- 
tained his  view  and  Coralie  maintained  hers.  They  talked  at 
each  other  daily,  neither  giving  way. 

Christmas-Day  was  approaching,  and  it  had  pleased  Miss 
Fontaine  to  project  a  sumptuous  dinner  for  it,  to  be  given  at 
Oxlip  Grange  to  all  her  special  friends.  The  Squire  protested 
he  never  heard  of  anything  so  unreasonable.  He  did  not  dine 
out  of  his  own  house  on  Christmas-Day,  and  she  must  come  to 
Crabb  Cot. 

The  third  week  in  December  had  set  in,  when  one  evening,  as 
we  rose  from  table,  the  Squire  impulsively  declared  he  would  go 
and  finally  have  it  out  with  her. 

Meaning  Coralie.  Settling  himself  into  his  great -coat,  he 
called  to  me  to  go  after  him.  In  the  Islip  Road  we  (jvei'took 
Cole,  walking  fast  also.  He  had  been  sent  for  to  the  baby  at 
North  Villa,  he  said  ;  and  we  left  him  at  the  gate. 

Coralie  was  in  her  favourite  little  parlour,  reading  by  lamji- 
light.  The  Squire  sat  down  by  the  fire  in  a  flutter,  and  began 
remonstrating  about  the  Christmas  dinner.  Coralie  only 
laughed. 

"It  is  unreasonable,  dear  Mr.  Todhetley,  even  to  propose  our 
going  to  you.  Think  of  the  number  I  I  wish  to  have  everj^body. 
The  Archdeacon  and  his  wife,  and  Dr.  Rymer,  and  Mrs.  Cramp, 
and  the  Letsoms,  and  Tom  Chandler  and  Emma,  and  of  course. 

her  father,  old  INtr.  Paul,  as  he  is  some  relation  of  mine,  and 

Why,  that's  a  carriage  driving  up  I  I  wcjnder  who  has  come 
to-night  ? " 

Another  minute,  and  old  Ozias  rushed  in  with  a  beaming  face, 
hardly  able  to  get  his  words  out  for  excitement. 

"Oh,  Missee,  Missee,  it  Massa  George  ;  come  all  over  wide 
seas  from  home  :  " — and  there  entered  a  fine  man  with  a  fi-ank 
and  handsome  face — George  Bazalgetto. 
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"  Where's  A'l'iL'iiii  r' lio  exilfiiiiH-tl,  aftur  kissing  C'uialic  and 
shaking  liamls  genially  with  the  Sijnire,  though  they  hail  never 
met  l)ef(iro. 

Coralie  looked  surprised.  "  Verenu  V  she  repeated.  -Is 
she  not  with  ^-ou  /  " 

"  She*  is  not  with  me;  I  wish  she  was.  Where  is  slie, 
Coralie?" 

''But  how  .should  I  know  where  she  m!"  retorteil  Coralie, 
looking  u[)  at  Mr.  Uazalgette. 

'•Is  she  not  staying  with  you  '.  Did  slie  not  eome  "\-,!-  (.. 
ynu'.-' 

''Certainly  not,"  said  Coralie.  "I  have  not  seen  \'erenu 
sinee  she  went  out,  fixteen  months  ago.  Neither  have  I  heard 
from  her  lately.      What  is  it  that  you  mean,  (Jeorge  '.  '' 

George  Bazalgette  stood  baek  against  the  book-case,  and  told 
us  what  he  meant.  Some  weeks  ago — naj-,  months — upon  return- 
ing to  Magnolia  Range  after  a  week's  absence  at  his  other  estate 
across  the  country,  he  found  Verena  Howu.  She  left  a  note  for 
liiiii,  saying  she  did  not  get  on  well  with  Mivgnolia,  and  was 
going  to  stay  a  little  while  with  Mrs.  Dickson.  He  felt  hurt 
that  Verena  had  not  spoken  openly  to  him  about  Magnolia,  but 
glad  that  she  .should  have  the  change,  as  she  had  not  been  well 
of  late.  Mrs.  Dickson  was  his  avnit  and  lived  in  a  particularly 
healthy  part  of  one  of  the  adjoining  islands,  'i'ime  passed  on  : 
he  wrote  to  Verena,  l)ut  received  no  answer  to  his  letters,  and 
he  concluded  she  was  so  put  out  with  Magnolia  that  she  would 
not  write.  By-and-by  he  thought  it  was  time  to  see  after  her, 
and  iounieyed  to  Mrs.  Dickson's.  Mrs.  Dickson  was  absent, 
gone  to  staj'  with  some  friends  at  St.  Thomas,  and  the  servants 
did  not  know  when  .she  would  return.  He  suppi>.sed,  as  a  mutter 
of  course,  that  she  had  taken  \'erenH  with  her,  and  went  back 
home.  Still  the  time  passed  ;  no  news  of  \'erena,  no  letters, 
and  he  jiroceeded  again  to  Mrs.  Dickson's,  'i'lien,  to  his  un- 
bounded astonishment,  he  fouml  that  Verena  had  only  stayed 
with  her  one  week,  and  had  taken  the  mail-j)aeket  for  Southamii- 
ton  on  her  way  to  stay  with  her  .si.ster  at  <)xli|)  (irange.  (living 
a  blessing  to  Mrs.  Dickson  for  not  having  written  to  inform  him 
of  all  this,  and  for  having  kept  his  lettei-s  to  Verena  by  th;it 
young  lady's  arbitrary  conunand.  he  came  off  at  once  to  England. 

"(iood  gracious  I  "  exclaimed  C->ralie.  "She  did  not  come 
here. " 

Juhniiy  Ludlow— IN'  HO 
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Tlie  fine  colour  on  George  Bazalgette's  face,  wliicli  retained  its 
freslmcss  though  he  did  live  in  a  hot  climate,  lost  its  brightness. 

'*  She  would  be  the  least  lilely  to  come  here,  of  all  places," 
pursued  Coralie.  "In  the  last  answer  I  ever  sent  her,  after  a 
letter  of  complaints  to  me,  hinting  that  she  thought  of  coming 
here  for  a  time,  I  scolded  her  sharply  and  assured  her  I  should 
desjiatch  her  back  to  you  the  next  daj'." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  he  exclaimed.      "  Where  look  for  her  ?  " 

Not  caring  tf)  intrude  longer,  we  took  our  departui'e,  the 
Squire  shaking  his  head  dubiously  over  Mrs.  George  Bazalgette's 
vagaries.  "It  was  the  same  thing,"  he  said,  "when  she  was 
Verena  Fontaine,  as  .jh)u  remember,  Johnny  .  and  what  a  good 
fellow  her  husband  seems  to  be. — Halloa  I  Why,  that's  Cole 
again  !  " 

He  was  coming  out  of  North  Yilla.  ' '  You  are  back  soon  !  " 
he  cried.     And  we  told  him  of  the  arrival  of  George  Bazalgette. 

Cole  seemed  to  stare  with  all  his  eyes  as  he  listened  .  I  could 
see  them  in  the  starlight.  "  What  will  he  do  if  he  can't  find  her 
here  ?  "  he  asked  of  me.      "  Do  you  know,  Johnny  Ludlow  ?  " 

"  Go  back  by  the  first  and  fleetest  ship  to  turn  Mrs.  Dickson 
inside-out.  He  thinks  she  and  Verena  have  played  him  a  trick 
in  letting  him  come  over.     How  did  you  find  the  black  baby  ? " 

"  Found  nothing  the  matter  with  it,"  growled  Cole.  "These 
young  mothers  are  so  fanciful  I  " 

We  left  him  standing  against  the  gate,  supposing  that  he  had 
to  go  higher  up.  And  what  happened  then,  I  can  only  tell  you 
by  hearsay. 

Cole,  propping  his  back  against  the  spikes,  turned  his  face  u]) 
to  the  stars,  as  if  he  were  taking  counsel  of  them.  Counsel  he 
needed  from  somebody  or  something,  for  he  was  in  a  dilemma. 

"  Well,  I'll  chance  it,"  he  thought,  when  he  had  got  pretty 
cold.      "  It  seems  the  riglit  thing  to  do." 

Walking  briskly  to  Oxlip  Grange,  he  asked  to  see  Mr.  Bazal- 
gette ;  and  after  whispering  a  few  words  into  that  gentleman's 
ear,  brought  him  out  to  North  Villa.  "You  stand  behind  me, 
so  as  not  to  be  seen,"  he  directed,  ringing  the  bell. 

"I'm  coming  in  again,"  said  he  to  Sarah  Stone,  when  slie 
pulled  the  door  back  about  an  inch.  So  she  undid  the  chain  ; 
the  doctor  was  privileged  ,  and  he  slipped  in,  Mr.  Bazalgette 
behind  him.      Sarah,  the  faitliful,  was  for  shov;ing  fight. 

'■  It  is  all  right,"  said  Cole.      "  Not  yet,  sir  "—putting  out  his 
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;inii  to  bar  Mr.  Haz;ilgetlc's  piissiigo.  "You  go  in  lirst  to  your 
luisbress,  Sarah,  and  say  tliat  a  gL'iitk'uian  is  waiting  to  seu  lior  ; 
just  landed  from  the  West  Indies." 

But  the  commotion  li.id  attracted  attention,  and  a  young  lady, 
not  black,  but  clianuiughj-  white,  appeared  at  the  i)arlour-d<jor,  ii 
black  head  behind  her. 

"George!"  she  slirieked.  And  the  next  moment  flew  into 
his  arms,  sobbing  and  crying,  and  kissing  him.     Oole  decamped. 

That  past  evening  in  November,  when  C(<le  received  a  me.ss;igo 
that  his  services  were  needed  at  North  ^'ilL•l,  he  went  expecting 
to  be  introduced  to  a  black  lady.  A  black  lady  in  truth  showed 
ium  in  ;  or,  to  bo  correct,  a  lady's  jjlack  attendant,  and  he  .s;iw 
— Verena  Fontaine. 

That  is,  Verena  Bazalgette.  She  put  Cole  upon  his  honour, 
not  to  disclose  her  secret,  and  told  him  a  long  string  of  her  sister- 
in-law's  iniquities,  as  toucliing  lecturing  and  domineering,  and 
that  she  had  left  home  intending  to  come  over  for  a  time  to 
Coralie.  Whilst  staying  with  Mrs.  Dick.son  befoi-e  sailing,  a 
letter  was  fi)rwarded  to  her  from  Magnolia  llange.  It  was  from 
Coralie  ;  and  it  convinced  Verena  that  Coralie's  woidd  be  n(j 
safe  refuge,  that  she  would  be  sent  out  of  it  at  once  back  to  her 
husband.  She  sailed,  as  projected,  allowing  Mrs.  Dickson  to 
think  she  was  still  coming  to  her  sister.  Upon  landing  at 
Soutljampton  she  went  on  to  a  small  re.sjiectable  inn  at  Worcester, 
avoiding  the  larger  hotels  lest  she  should  meet  people  who  knew 
her.  Seeing  the  advertisement  of  North  Villa  to  let,  .she  wrote 
to  the  agent,  and  secured  it.  To  be  near  Coralie  seemed  like  a 
protection,  though  she  might  not  go  to  her.  Next  she  answered 
an  advertisement  from  a  cook  (inserted  by  Sarah  Stone),  and 
engaged  her,  bintling  her  to  secrecy.  The  woman,  though  of 
crust}'  temper,  was  honest  .and  trustwortliy,  and  espoused  the 
cause  of  her  young  mistress,  and  was  zealously  true  to  her.  She 
carried  in  to  her  the  various  reports  that  were  abroad,  of  the 
Indians  and  the  black  lady,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  causing 
Verena  bursts  f)f  laughter,  the  <  nly  di\  ertisement  .slie  had  in  her 
imprisoned  life  :  she  did  not  dare  to  go  out  lest  she  should  be 
recognized  and  the  news  carried  to  Coralie.  Dalla,  a  faithful 
native  servant  who  had  been  left  in  the  West  Indies  and  returned 
to  Verena  when  she  married  George  Bazfilgetto.  .attended  her  on 
her  .solitary  voyage.  She  it  was  who  was  black,  not  ^  erena. 
And  the  night  they  stole  into  the  premises  of  Oxlip  Grange  it 
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was  (If)iie  with  tlie  hope  of  getting  a  sly  peep  at  Coralie's  face  ; 
both  of  thein  were  longing  for  it.  Hearing  the  stir  in  the  shrubs, 
Dalla  had  hissed  ,  her  tlioiights  were  back  in  her  own  land,  and 
it  was  her  mode  of  startling  away  four-footed  night  animals 
there. 

George  Bazalgette  was  very  angry  with  liis  wife,  more 
especially  so  at  her  having  absented  herself  at  that  uncertain 
time,  and  he  declared  to  her  that  he  would  put  her  away  from 
him  for  good  if  ever  she  attempted  such  a  thing  again.  With 
tears  enough  to  float  a  ship,  Verena  gave  him  her  solemn  promise 
tliat  she  never  would  leave  him  again.  Never  again  :  she  had 
been  too  miserable  this  time,  and  the  baby  had  nearly  frightened 
her  to  death,  for  slie  had  not  expected  him  so  soon  and  had 
meant  to  go  back  for  it. 

Tlie  Squire  could  not  hold  out  now,  and  the  Christmas  dinner 
was  at  Coralie's.  We  went  over  to  Timberdale  Church  in  the 
morning,  a  lot  of  us,  to  hear  the  Arclideacon  pi'each.  Herbert 
gave  up  the  pulpit  to  him,  taking  the  prayers  himself.  He  was 
a  plain  little  man,  as  you  knew  before,  and  he  gave  us  a  plain 
sermon,  but  it  was  one  of  those  that  are  worth  their  weight  in 
gold.  Lady  Tenljy  whis2)ered  that  to  me  as-we  came  out.  "And 
oil,  Johnny,"  she  said,  "we  are  so  glad  he  lias  got  on!  We 
alwaj's  liked  Isaac  Sale." 

It  was  a  grand  dinner-party,  tliough  not  as  many  were  present 
as  Coralie  wanted.  The  Letsoms  did  not  care  to  leave  their 
own  tireside,  or  old  Paul,  or  the  Chandlers.  Verena  was  the 
life  t>f  it,  laughing  and  joking  and  parading  about  with  her  baby, 
who  had  been  christened  "  George  "  the  day  before,  Mrs.  Cramp 
having  been  asked  to  be  its  godmother. 

"  Which  I  think  was  very  pretty  of  them,  Mr.  Johnnj',"  she 
said  to  me  after  dinner  ;   "and  I'm  i)roud  of  standing  to  it." 

"  It  was  in  recom])ense  for  the  worry  I've  given  you,  you  dear 
old  thing  !  "  whispered  Verena,  as  she  pulled  Mrs.  Cramp's  chair 
backwards  and  kissed  her  motherly  forehead.  "You'll  never 
have  such  a  tenant  again — for  worry." 

"Never,  I  hope,  please  Heaven  I "  assented  Mrs.  Cramp. 
"  And  I'm  sure  I  shall  never  see  a  black  woman  without  shiver- 
ing. Now,  my  dear,  you  just  put  my  chair  down  ;  you'll  have 
me  backwards.     Hold  it,  will  j-ou,  Mr.  Johnny  1  " 

"What  dishes  of  talk  you'll  get   up  about   me  with  Susan 
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Deniiet !  "  went  on  Vurenji,  the  rli.iii-  still  tilted.  "We  .no 
going  biick  home  the  beginning  <•(  the  yeiir,  dn  y<m  know, 
(ieorge  gut  hi.s  letters  to-day." 

"And  what  ahoiit  that  young  latly  over  tiierc — tliat  Miss 
Magnolia  '.  "  asked  Mrs.  Cramp. 

Vereiia  let  tlie  ehair  fall  in  ee.stasy,  and  her  tone  was  brimful 
of  delight.  "Oil,  that'.s  tiie  best  news  of  all  I  Magnolia  is 
going  to  be  married;  she  only  waits  for  (Jeorge  to  get  baek  tr> 
give  her  away.     1  nnist  sjiy  this  is  a  delightful  Chri.stmas-Day  I  " 

On  the  thirty-tirst  of  Deieinber,  the  hist  day  in  the  jear, 
L'oralie  was  married  to  Dr.  Kymer.  Arehdeaeon  Sale,  being 
Benjamin's  brother-in-law,  eame  over  to  Jslip  Church  to  tie  the 
knot.  //(■(•  brother-in-law,  (George  Bazjilgette,  gave  iier  away. 
Tiie  breakfast  w.is  held  at  Coralie's,  Verena  presiding  in  skj  -blue 
satin. 

And  amidst  the  einnpaiiy  Mas  a  lady  some  of  us  had  not 
expected  to  see— Mrs.  Rynier.  She  had  scarlet  ringlets  (white 
feathers  setting  them  off  to-day)  and  might  be  vulgar  to  her 
tingers'-ends,  but  slie  was  Benjamin's  mother,  and  Coralie  had 
privately  sent  for  iur. 

"You  have  my  best  wishe.';,  Mr.  Benjamin,"  said  the  Sipiire, 
drawing  Ben  aside  while  Coralie  was  putting  on  her  travelling 
attire  ;  "and  Id  be  glad  with  all  my  heart  had  j'our  father  lived 
to  see  it." 

"So  should  I  be,  Sipiire.' 

"Look  here,"  whisjiered  the  Sijuire,  holding  him  by  the 
button-hole,  "did  you  ever  tell  her  of  that— that — you  know — 
that  i)ast  trouble  ?  " 

"Of  the  bank-note,  you  mean,"  said  Ben.  "I  told  her  of 
that  long  ago,  and  everything  else  that  could  tell  against  me. 
Believe  me,  Mr.  Todhetley,  thcjugh  my  faults  were  many  in  the 
days  gone  by,  I  could  not  act  dishonourably  by  my  dear  wife; 
no,  nor  by  any  one  else  now." 

The  Scjuire  nodded  with  a  beaming  face,  and  pressed  Ben's 
hand. 

"And  let  me  thank  you  now,  sir,  for  your  long-continued 
kindness,  your  expressions  of  e.steem  ior  my  poor  father  and  of 
goodwill  to  me,''  said  Ben,  with  emotion.  "  1  have  not  t.ilked  of 
it,  but  I  have  felt  it. " 

They  started  away  in  their  new  close  carriage,  amidst  a  shower 
of  rice  and   old  shoes  ;   and   we   Hnished  up  the  revels  in   the 
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eveniutr  with  a  dance  and  a  tiddle,  the  Squire  leading  out  Mrs. 
Craiai).     Then  came  a  cokl  supper. 

The  noise  had  reached  its  height,  and  the  champagne  was 
going  about,  when  the  Sciuire  interrupted  with  a  "  Hush, 
hush°!  "  and  the  babel  ceased.  The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
was  striking  twelve.  As  the  last  stroke  vibrated  on  the  air,  its 
echo  alone  breaking  the  silence,  the  Squire  rose  and  lifted  his 
hands — 

"A  Happy  New  Year  to  us  all,  my  friends  !  May  God  send 
His  best  blessings  with  it !  " 

It  may  as  well  be  added,  in  tlie  interests  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, that  those  Indians  had  not  committed  any  crime  at  all  ;  it 
had  been  invented  by  rumour,  as  Worcester  discovered  later. 
They  were  only  hiotiensive  strangers,  travelling  about  to  see  the 
land. 


THE   END, 
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